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A  Jesuit  mag 


Of  Many  Things 


TIM   SAIN1  s  IN  GL<  >m  . 
whether  they  have  been 
formally  canonized  or 
not,  are  immune  to  irrita- 
tion. Were  that  not  the  case,  those 
canonized  saints  who  were  married 
men  might  have  been  chagrined  to 
find  their  existence  denied  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  in  the  May  6  issue  of 
The  New  Yorker. 

Thomas  A.  DiMaggio  of  York, 
Pa.,  wishing  perhaps  to  contribute  his 
two  cents  to  the  current  discussions 
of  priestly  celibacv,  roundly  assured 
the  magazine:  "There  is  no  better 
proof  of  how  the  Catholic  Church's 
view  of  sexuality  is  distorted  than  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  canonized  a 
married  man." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  contradicted  the 
assumption  in  the  first  half  of  that 
sentence  in  a  series  of  talks  on  mar- 
riage that  he  gave  at  his  audiences 
some  years  ago.  The  church's  liturgi- 
cal calendar,  called  the  Roman 
General  Calendar,  which  includes  the 
days  ot  the  year  on  w  hich  the  com- 
memoration of  a  saint  is  prescribed,  or 
at  least  optional,  contradicts  the  asser- 
tion in  the  sentence's  second  half. 

It  the  leasts,  or  "saints'  days,"  that 
honor  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are- 
placed  in  a  category  of  their  own, 
then  there  are  about  100  other  men 
and  women  who  appear  on  that  gen- 
eral calendar.  There  are  also  a  few 
days  that  commemorate  entire 
groups  of  saints — the  martyrs  of 
Japan,  L  ganda,  Korea  and  V  ietnam. 
More  than  a  hall-dozen  of  this  whole 
company  were  married  men — not  a 
great  number,  but  at  least  some. 

That  Roman  calendar  is  highly 
selective — a  sort  ot  heavenly  social 
register  that  lists  only  those  saints 
whose  feasts  are  kept  by  the  whole 
church. 

That  number  is  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  those  gathered  together  in  the 
12-volume  collection  known  as 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Smuts.  This  is  a 
compendium  that  first  appeared  in 
London  in  the  18th  century.  A  thor- 
ough revision  finished  in  1958  con- 
tains entries  lor  more  than  2,565 
saints  and  blessed.  That  total  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  since 


then,  especially  by  John  Paul  II,  who 
has  so  far  canonized  461  saints  and 
beatified  more  than  1,200  others, 
some  of  whom  were  married  men. 

Many  saints,  however,  were  not 
canonized  by  a  pope.  Throughout 
the  first  Christian  millennium,  saints 
were  usually  proclaimed  to  be  such 
when  a  bishop  ratified  local  devotion 
to  a  martyr  or  to  someone  who  had, 
as  hagiographers  used  to  say,  "died  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity." 

In  1234,  Pope  Gregory  IX,  a 
strong-minded  canon  lawyer,  ruled 
that  henceforth  only  papal  canoniza- 
tions were  to  be  considered  legiti- 
mate. Now  perhaps  Mr.  DiMaggio 
wants  to  count  only  married  men 
who  were  not  widowers  entering  a 
religious  congregation  after  their 
wives  died,  were  papally  canonized 
and  have  a  perch  in  the  general  cal- 
endar. 

That  would  mean,  to  cite  just  one 
ease,  ignoring  St.  Basil  the  Elder,  a 
fourth-century  citizen  of  Cappadocia, 
a  Roman  province  in  w  hat  is  today 
part  ot  Turkey.  Basil  w  as  the  head  ot 
a  family  that  would  have  made  the 
\\  altons  look  like  a  band  of  delin- 
quents. Both  he  and  his  wife 
Fmmelia  w  ere  saints,  and  so  was  his 
mother  and  tour  ot  his  10  children. 

In  the  general  calendar,  however, 
there  are  at  least  six  saints  who  were 
married  men.  Three  lived  in  the 
apostolic  age  or  earlier:  St.  Joachim, 
the  father  ot  Mary,  the  great  St. 
Joseph  anil  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 

Three  others  were  formally  can- 
onized: the  German  emperor  St. 
Henry  II  (973-1024);  St.  Louis  IX 
(1214-1270),  king  of  France  and 
father  ot  1 1  children,  and  the  martyr 
St.  Thomas  More  (1478-1535),  who 
was  twice  married.  When  his  first 
w  ife  died,  More  married  a  goodheart- 
etl  widow  who  helped  him  raise  his 
tour  young  children. 

Ot  course,  Mr.  DiMaggio  has  a 
point.  Not  main  married  men  have 
been  canonized,  partly  because  there 
have  been  no  lobbies  to  promote 
their  causes.  All  the  same,  instead  of 
saying  "never,"  he  should  have  said 
"hardly  ever." 

John  IV.  Donohue,  S.J. 
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Returning 
From  Dallas 

THE  CHARTER  APPROVED  by  the  bishops  at 
their  spring  meeting  in  Dallas  on  June  13-15 
provides  for  zero  tolerance:  No  priest  who 
has  abused  a  minor  in  the  past,  present  or 
future  will  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  priest 
rain — no  public  Masses,  no  working  in  parishes  or  any 
ther  priestly  ministry  and  no  wearing  of  clerical  attire.  I  Ic  is 
imminently  removed  from  the  position  of  respect  and 
jwer  that  allowed  him  to  abuse.  In  terms  of  removing  a 
nest  from  ministry,  this  is  stronger  than  the  first  draft 
leased  before  die  Dallas  meeting,  which  provided  a  poten- 
al  loophole  for  one-time  offenders.  That  exemption  is 
me.  In  addition,  allegations  of  abuse  of  a  minor  will  be 
ported  to  the  police. 

Unlike  the  first  draft,  the  final  text  of  the  Charter  far  the 
vtection  of  Children  and  Young  People  does  not  require  the 
feed  laicization,  or  defrocking,  of  all  sexual  abusers, 
though  die  bishop  may  initiate  a  laicization  process  if  he 
icides  that  is  necessary.  There  are  four  reasons  why  the 
shops  decided  against  mandatory  laicization  of  all  abusers: 
The  laicization  process  is  difficult  and  time-consuming  it 
e  priest  fights  it  (if  he  accepts  it,  laicization  can  be  quick). 
Forced  laicization  is  one  of  the  items  the  Vatican  was  most 
>ncerned  about;  this  makes  the  document  more  palatable  to 
e  Vatican.  3)  The  bishops  did  not  want  to  laicize  forcibly 
d,  retired  or  infirm  priests  who  are  living  in  priests'  retire  - 
ent  homes.  Were  they  supposed  to  wheel  them  out  on  the 
lewalk  and  abandon  them?  4)  Some  people  have  argued 
at  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  community  it  die  church 
nply  kicked  the  priests  out  and  washed  its  hands  of  them, 
:cause  they  would  then  be  on  the  loose  and  therefore  more 
ngerous  to  minors.  It  is  better  for  society  if  diose  priests 
e  kept  under  supervision,  retired  to  special  facilities  where 
ey  can  be  watched,  medicated  if  necessary  and  kept  away 
j'.n  minors.  If  the  priest  refuses  to  cooperate  with  such  a 
gimen  he  can  still  be  laicized.  In  short,  this  document 
•lieves  that  prevention  is  more  important  than  punishment. 

The  charter  does  not  punish  those  bishops  who  moved 
iminal  priests  from  parish  to  parish  and  thus  made  it  possi- 
e  for  the  priests  to  abuse  again  and  again.  Unfortunately, 
e  conference  does  not  have  the  authority  to  remove  bish- 
»s.  Only  the  pope  can  demand  that  a  bishop  resign.  During 
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the  executive  session  some  bishops  stated  that  some  bishops 
should  resign,  but  no  names  were  specified. 

The  charter  puts  in  place  accountability7  procedures  for 
the  future.  There  will  be  independent  review  boards  at  the 
diocesan,  regional  and  national  levels,  and  every  year  there  is 
to  be  a  public  report  on  how  each  bishop  has  implemented 
the  charter.  If  a  bishop  ignores  the  program  or  only  partial  1\ 
implements  it,  everyone  will  know.  The  media  and  the  peo- 
ple in  his  diocese  will  hold  him  accountable.  I  le  will  be  sub- 
ject to  tremendous  pressure  from  the  laity  (who  can  widihold 
donations,  protest,  etc.),  the  media  and  his  brother  bishops. 

It  is  true  that  the  charter  is  not  "mandatory"  or  legally 
binding  on  a  bishop  unless  the  Vatican  approves  the  norms, 
but  every  bishop  can  voluntarily  implement  it  immediately 
(this  will  be  easier,  since  imposing  laicization  is  not 
required).  Only  13  bishops  voted  against  the  charter.  It  they 
do  not  implement  it,  we  will  hear  about  it.  Public  reporting 
is  more  important  than  having  the  charter  mandatory. 
Vatican  decrees  (like  diose  forbidding  women  from  giving 
homilies)  are  sometimes  ignored  b\  bishops.  The  difference 
between  the  charter  and  the  voluntary  guidelines  issued  10 
wars  ago  is  that  diis  time  the  public  will  know  which  bish- 
ops do  not  implement  the  charter.  Archbishop  Ham  J. 
Flynn,  chair  of  the  drafting  committee,  compares  this  to  a 
financial  audit. 

this  bishops'  meeting  was  unique  in  the  frank  confession  of 
w  rongdoing  by  the  bishops.  "We  are  the  ones,"  conference 
president  Bishop  Wilton  Gregory  said  repeatedly.  And  never 
before  were  angry  critics  of  the  bishops  allowed  to  speak  to 
all  of  the  bishops  w  ith  such  frankness.  Nor  have  the  bishops 
and  cardinals  ever  shown  so  little  concern  about  what 
Vatican  officials  might  think  about  their  document.  The 
bishops  are  convinced  that  they  have  done  what  is  needed  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  necessary  they  w  ill  go  over  the 
heads  of  the  Vatican  officials  to  the  pope.  They  believe  they 
can  convince  the  pope  of  die  need  for  this  charter,  no  ma  er 
what  Vatican  officials  say. 

The  passage  of  die  charter  closes  the  first  chapter  of  this 
ugly  story  of  sexual  abuse.  Now  the  bishops  must  implement 
it.  Permanently  removing  one-time  offenders  from  ministry 
will  be  a  hard  sell  to  some  of  dieir  priests  and  people.  On  the 
( ither  hand,  many  people  want  all  offenders  thrown  out  of 
the  priesthood.  Restoring  trust  once  it  is  lost  is  not  easy.  In 
order  to  regain  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  people,  the 
bishops  need  to  bring  the  same  transparency,  accountabili- 
ty and  lay  involvement  reflected  in  the  charter  to  the  mak- 
ing of  other  decisions  in  the  church.  Now  that  they  have 
apologized,  the  bishops  will  need  to  spend  much  more 
time  listening  than  speaking. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  Rule  Zero  Tolerance 
for  Priests  Who  Abuse 

At  a  historic  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
June  13-15,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  ordered  dramatic 
changes  to  protect  children  throughout 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
notably  forbidding  a  second  chance  in 
ministry  for  any  priest  who  has  ever  sexu- 
al 1\  abused  a  minor. 

After  1 1  hours  of  intense  debate  over 
two  days,  the  bishops  adopted  a  Charter  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People, 
which  all  dioceses  must  implement.  "For 
even  a  single  act  of  sexual  abuse  of  a 
minor — past,  present  or  future — the 
offending  priest  or  deacon  will  not  remain 
in  ministry  and  will  not  receive  a  future 
assignment,"  it  said. 

When  the  23(^-to-13  vote  adopting  the 
charter  was  announced,  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  U.S.C.C.B. 
president,  rose  to  address  the  bishops. 
"From  this  day  forward,"  he  said,  "no  one 
known  to  have  sexually  abused  a  child  will 
work  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States."  The  charter,  he  added, 
"ensures  that  young  people  are  protected, 
that  victims  are  truly  listened  to  and  assist- 
ed, that  all  priests  are  trustworthy  and  that 
all  bishops  act  responsibly." 

The  meeting  brought  extraordinaiy 
newspaper  ami  broadcast  coverage,  with 
more  than  750  media  representatives  con- 
verging on  Dallas.  Members  of  victims' 
groups — notably  Survivors  Network  ot 
tin  ise  Abused  by  Priests  (SNAP)  anil 
Victims  of  Clergy  Abuse  Linkup — had 
unprecedented  access  to  bishops  and  the 
media. 

The  meeting  also  featured  unusual  acts 
of  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the  bishops. 
They  devoted  their  opening  session  June 
1  3  to  listening  to  victim-survivors,  an 
expert  in  child  sexual  abuse  trauma  ami 
criticisms  by  two  prominent  lay  Catholic 
leaders  of  the  way  bishops  exercise  their 
authority  and  leadership  in  the  church 
today. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  from  which 
reporters  were  excluded,  Cardinal  Bernard 
F.  Law  of  Boston,  where  the  national 


scandal  broke  open  last 
January,  delivered  what 
one  bishop  described  as  a 
"profound  apology"  to  his 
fellow  bishops.  During  the 
closed-door  meeting, 
some  bishops  said  that 
some  bishops  needed  to 
resign. 

Archbishop  Harry  J. 
Flynn  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  chairman  of 
the  bishops'  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  shepherded  the 
charter  through  five  hours 
of  open  debate  and  voting 
on  June  14  bef  ore  hun- 
dreds of  reporters.  One  of 
the  major  issues — debated 
two-and-a-half  hours  in 
closed  session  and  more 
briefly  again  in  the  open 
session — was  whether 
priests  or  deacons  with 
only  one  accusation  in  the 
distant  past  and  exemplary 
service  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing treatment  should 
now  be  removed  horn 
ministry.  In  the  end  the 
bishops  decided  that  the 
g<  »od  of  the  church — the  restoration  of 
credibility  and  trust — demanded  a  policy 
that  will  not  allow  any  offender  to  return 
to  any  form  of  ministry. 

The  norms  say  a  bishop  may  request 
laicization  (dismissal  from  the  clerical 
state)  of  an  abusing  priest  even  w  ithout  his 
consent.  The  charter  adds,  "If  the  penalty 
of  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state  has  not 
been  applied — e.g.,  for  reasons  of 
advanced  age  or  infirmity — the  offender  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  praver  and  penance.  He 
will  not  be  permitted  to  celebrate  Mass 
publicly,  to  wear  clerical  garb  or  to  present 
himself  publicly  as  a  priest."  Archbishop 
Flynn  said  he  regarded  the  exceptions  for- 
age or  infirmity  as  "limited  conditions, 
very,  very  limited."  I  fe  said  he  was  happy 
to  see  the  exception  to  the  laicization  rule 
for  the  sick  or  old.  "We  have  to  be  careful 


BISHOP  GREGORY  OFFERS  APOLOGY.  CALLS  FOR  CONTRITION. 
Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  apologizes  to  the  victims  of  clergy  sexual  abu 
at  the  opening  of  the  bishops'  spring  meeting.  (CNS  photo  by  Bi 
Roller) 


of  cruelty,"  he  said.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  the  total  ban  on  returning  any 
priest  guilty  of  abuse  to  ministry  makes 
sense  because  the  priest  has  broken  the 
public  trust  given  him  and  "the  conse- 
quences of  trying  to  reintroduce  him  to 
ministry  are  too  negative,  just  too  nega- 
tive." 

Hie  charter  mandated  creation  of  a 
new  U.S.C.C.B.  Office  for  Child  and 
Youth  Protection  to  help  dioceses  imple 
ment  the  charter  and  oversee  what  diey 
do,  reporting  publicly  each  year  an  evali 
tion  of  each  diocese.  Responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  national  office  and  reviev 
ing  its  annual  report  before  publication 
to  be  m  the  hands  of  a  blue-ribbon  nati< 
al  review-  board.  After  the  charter  was 
adopted,  Bishop  Gregory  announced  thi 
he  has  named  Gov.  Frank  Keating  of 
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tfdahoma  to  head  that  board. 
The  charter  mandates  a  review  board  in 
/ery  diocese,  to  be  made  up  mosdy  of  lay 
;ople  who  are  not  in  the  church's 
nploy,  which  is  to  investigate  all  allega- 
ons  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  and  make  a 
;riodic  review  of  diocesan  policies  and 
-ocedures  for  possible  improvement, 
very  diocese  is  also  to  have  an  "assistance 
)ordinator  to  aid  in  the  immediate  pas- 
mi  care  of  persons  who  claim  to  have 
;en  sexually  abused  as  minors"  by  anyone 
ho  works  for  the  church. 
The  charter  requires  reporting  any  alle- 
ltion  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  to  civil 
ithorities  if  the  alleged  victim  is  still  a 
inor.  The  diocese  will  cooperate  with 
lblic  authorities  about  reporting  in  cases 
hen  the  person  alleged  to  have  been 
wsed  is  no  longer  a  minor.  "In  every 
stance,"  the  charter  says,  the  diocese 
rill  advise  and  support  a  person's  right  to 
ake  a  report  to  public  audiorities."  The 
larter  also  opposes  secrecy  in  legal  settle- 
ents,  saying  a  confidentiality  agreement 
forbidden  unless  the  victim  seeks  it  "for 
ave  and  substantial  reasons." 
A  key  element  for  future  protection  of 
dldren  is  the  mandate  for  every  diocese 
establish  "safe  environment"  programs 
educate  children,  parents  and  church 
rsonnel  in  the  prevention  and  detection 
sexual  abuse.  Background  checks  ot  all 
urch  workers  will  be  required  and 
reening  procedures  for  priesthood  can- 
I  dates  will  be  reviewed  and  improved.  All 
.S.  seminaries  are  to  undergo  a  new 
ostolic  visitation — onsite  investigations 
ider  Vatican  auspices — to  assure  the 
lality  of  their  programs  of  "human  for- 
ation  for  celibate  chastity." 
After  passage  of  the  charter,  members 
groups  such  as  the  SNAP  and  Call  to 
:rion  were  quick  to  say  that  anything 
ort  of  immediate  laicization  of  all 
fenders  past,  present  and  future  tails  to 
set  their  definition  of  "zero  tolerance." 
ae  various  groups  also  said  they  wanted 
see  some  system  of  formally  holding 
shops  responsible  if  they  fail  to  follow 
e  norms.  SNAP  president  David 
ohessy  said  that  what  the  bishops  did 
is  "without  a  doubt  die  most  detailed, 
treme  and  sensitively  written  document 
i  abuse"  that  the  bishops  have  written 
d  diat  it  accomplished  90  percent  of 
lat  SNAP  members  sought.  The 
mining  10  percent  is  a  matter  of 


whether  the  steps  the  bishops  adopted  are 
implemented,  he  said. 

Despite  extensive  speculation  in  the 
U.S.  media  that  the  legislative  norms 
adopted  by  the  bishops  face  an  uphill  fight 
in  Rome,  one  Vatican  official  contacted  by 
CNS  guessed  diat  the  review  process 
might  be  completed  within  three 
months — a  short  time  by  Vatican  stan- 
dards, especially  since  several  Vatican 
offices  are  likely  to  be  involved.  Because  it 
involves  legislation  by  a  bishops'  confer- 
ence, the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Bishops  is  likely  to  coordinate  the  review 
in  Rome.  At  least  three  other  Vatican  con- 
gregations— for  doctrine,  clergy,  and 
divine  worship  and  the  sacraments — are 
likely  to  be  involved.  The  Pontifical 
Council  for  the  Interpretation  of 
Legislative  Texts  will  do  an  independent 
review  of  the  norms  in  terms  of  their  con- 
formity with  existing  church  law. 


Charter  Debate  Reflects  Bishops' 
Struggles 

The  U.S.  bishops'  vote  on  June  14  to 
adopt  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  was  nearly  unan- 
imous, but  their  daylong  debate  about  it 
highlighted  their  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
consensus.  Consideration  of  whether  to 
add  the  word  "credible"  to  a  clause  about 
when  an  allegation  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
gy must  be  reported  to  authorities  was  one 
sticking  point.  Another  was  whether  die 
charter's  requirement  that  anyone  with  a 
history  of  even  one  incident  of  sexual 
abuse  of  a  minor  be  removed  from  min- 
istry would  extend  to  priests  with  one 
prior,  long-ago  report  and  a  clean  history 
ever  since. 

The  "credible"  debate  revolved  around 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Archbishop 
James  P.  Keleher  <  if  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
and  Cardinal  AnthonyJ.  Bevilacqua  of 
Philadelphia.  They  bodi  recommended 
adding  the  w  ord  "credible"  to  the  sen- 
tence, "Dioceses  w  ill  report  any  allegation 
of  sexual  abuse  of  a  person  who  is  a  minor 
to  the  public  authorities." 

Mark  Chopko,  general  counsel  for  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  told 
die  bishops  that  civil  laws  do  not  give  the 
bishops  the  option  to  determine  whether 
an  allegation  is  credible  before  passing  it 
on  to  authorities.  "The  reporting  laws  in 
the  United  States  all  set  the  bar  very  low," 


Chopko  said.  Nevertheless,  discussion 
went  on  for  some  time,  as  several  bishops 
attempted  to  convince  others  that  not  pro- 
viding an  out  to  deal  with  clearly  unsup- 
porrable  allegations  would  constitute 
"abandoning  our  priests,"  as  Bishop  John 
T.  Steinbock  of  F  resno,  Calif.,  put  it. 

Ultimately,  that  amendment  failed,  fol- 
lowing arguments  like  diose  made  by 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles.  "One  of  the  accusations  against 
us  from  the  public  is  that  we  have  not 
been  doing  this  [reporting  even'  allega- 
tion]," he  said.  He  noted  that  in  die  last 
few  months  he  himself  has  been  die  sub- 
ject of  two  accusations  that  were  quickly 
proved  false  by  civil  authorities,  who  were 
notified  as  soon  as  the  claims  were  made. 
"I  welcomed  the  investigation  of  the 
police,"  Cardinal  Mahony  said.  "They  got 
to  them  quickly  and  found  they  were 
unt<  funded." 

Others  argued  that  the  bishops  needed 
to  remove  all  doubts  about  dieir  inten- 
tions. "I  believe  that  anything  we  do  to 
seem  to  give  ourselves  wiggle  room  w  ill  be 
immensely  counterproductive,"  said 
Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk  ot 
( lincinnati. 

The  second  major  hurdle  tor  the  bish- 
ops was  over  the  so-called  "zero  tolerance" 
provision,  making  it  mandatory  that 
proven  child  molesters  be  removed  from 
their  public  role  as  priests  after  just  one 
incident.  The  provision  had  been  the  sub- 
ject  of  two  and  a  half  hours  of  debate  dur- 
ing the  bishops'  executive  session  the  night 
before.  Cardinal  Mahony  said  that  discus- 
sion ended  with  a  consensus  to  go  ahead 
widi  the  one-strike  approach. 

I  lowever,  a  handful  of  bishops  again 
tried  to  persuade  the  others  that  a  system 
that  retroactively  includes  everyone  with 
one  incident  ot  past  abuse  would  be  going 
too  tar.  Bishop  I  lowardj.  I  Iubbard  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  compared  the  proposal  to 
laws  like  one  in  New  York,  where  "three 
strikes"  laws  were  adopted  as  a  way  of 
attacking  drug  crime.  While  it  helped  cut 
crime,  he  said,  thousands  of  people  who 
needed  treatment  for  drug  abuse  were 
instead  imprisoned. 

A  review  of  individual  cases  of  accusa- 
tions against  priests  by  a  lay-run  panel 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  ensuring  that 
priests  likely  to  cause  further  harm  are 
prevented  from  doing  so,  Bishop 
Hubbard  argued.  "While  some,  indeed 
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probably  most,  in  the  church  will  be 
unaccepting  of  anything  short  of  a  zero- 
tolerance  policy,  others  will  be  upset  that 
we  as  a  faith  community  may  be  abandon- 
ing restorative  justice  to  appease  a  one- 
size-fits-all  approach  that  our  criminal 
justice  pastoral  was  designed  to  prevent," 
said  Bishop  I  [ubbard.  He  was  referring  to 
a  major  statement  approved  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  in  2000  that  urged  reform  of  the 
U.S.  criminal  justice  system  and  criticized 
its  increasing  reliance  on  more  prisons, 
stiffer  sentences  and  the  use  of  capital 
punishment. 

Conference  President  Confesses 
and  Apologizes  for  Bishops 

Acknowledging  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  in  "perhaps  the 
gravest  crisis  we  have  faced,"  the  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  called  for  "confession,  contrition 
and  resolve"  at  the  bishops'  meeting  in 
Dallas.  In  his  presidential  address  on  die 
first  day  of  the  meeting,  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  apologized  pro- 
fusely to  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests, 
to  their  families,  to  religious,  deaci  >ns  and 
laity,  and  to  "our  faithful  priests."  He 
noted  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  anger 
among  bishops  over  the  failures  of  their 
br<  ither  bishops. 

The  crisis  in  the  church  "is  not  about  a 
lack  of  faith  in  God,"  Bishop  Gregory 
said.  "  I  he  crisis,  m  truth,  is  about  a  pro- 
found loss  of  confidence  by  the  faithful  in 
our  leadership  as  shepherds,  because  of 
our  failures  in  addressing  the  crime  of  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children  and  young  people 
by  priests  and  church  personnel." 

"Both  'w  hat  we  have  done'  and  'w  hat 
we  have  failed  to  do'  contributed  to  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children  and  young  people 
b\  clergy  and  church  personnel,"  he  said. 
Bishop  Gregory  said  the  bishops  need  to 

C(  ill  less: 

•  "We  are  the  ones,  whether  through 
ignorance  or  lack  of  vigilance,  or — God 
forbid — with  knowledge,  who  allowed 
priest-abusers  to  remain  in  ministry  and 
reassigned  them  to  communities  w  here 
the)  continued  to  abuse. 

•  "We  are  the  ones  who  chose  not  to 
report  the  criminal  actions  of  priests  to  the 
authorities,  because  the  law  did  not 
require  this. 

•  "W  e  are  the  ones  who  worried  more 


about  the  possibility  of 
scandal  than  in  bringing 
about  the  kind  of  openness 
that  helps  prevent  abuse. 

•  "And  we  are  the  ones 
who,  at  times,  responded 
to  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies as  adversaries  and  not 
as  suffering  members  of 
the  church." 

If  the  bishops  have 
learned  anything,  he 
added,  it  is  how  devastat- 
ing the  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  are.  "Those  of  us 
w  Ik  i  have  not  experienced 
sexual  abuse  in  our  child- 
hood can  never  fully 
understand  what  it  has 
done  to  you,"  Bishop 
Gregory  told  victims, 
promising  to  make  every 
effort  "to  take  on  your  per- 
spective." 

"I  express  the  most  pro- 
found apology  to  each  of 
you  who  have  suffered  sex- 
ual abuse  by  a  priest  or 
another  official  of  the 
church,"  he  said.  "I  am 
deeply  and  w  ill  be  forever 
sorry  for  the  harm  you  have  suffered.  We 
ask  your  forgiveness." 

Finally,  Bishop  Gregory  asked  anyone 
sexually  abused  who  has  not  yet  reported 
it  to  come  forward  ami  report  it  to  the 
bishop  and  the  police. 

Head  of  Sex  Abuse  Panel  May 
Ask  for  Bishops'  Resignations 

Bishops  who  protect  abusive  priests  and 
put  them  in  positions  that  allow  them  to 
abuse  again  are  arguably  "obstructing 
justice"  and  "accessories  to  the  crime"  of 
the  priest,  said  Gov.  Frank  Keating  of 
( )klahoma,  a  former  F.B.I,  agent  and 
prosecutor,  who  has  been  named  to  head 
a  national  review  board  that  will  oversee 
the  US.  bishops'  implementation  of 
their  new  national  policy  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  sexual  abuse  by  priests.  He 
said  he  would  ask  the  pope  to  call  for  the 
resignation  of  such  bishops.  Asked  it  he- 
would  include  Cardinal  Bernard  F  Law 
of  Boston  among  those  he  thought 
should  be  forced  to  resign,  Keating  said, 
"Yes." 


FLYNN,  SNAP  REPRESENTATIVE  ADDRESS  MEDIA  IN  DALLAS. 
Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  answers  a  qu< 
tion  at  a  joint  press  conference  with  Mark  Serrano  of  Survivors 
Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests.  (CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller; 

News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  announced  ( 
June  12  that  John  J.  Gotti,  the  organizec 
crime  figure  who  died  June  10  at  the  age 
of  61,  could  not  have  a  funeral  iMass. 

•  Saving  they  were  saddened  by  violence 
poverty  and  pollution,  Pope  John  Paul  E 
and  Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  signed 
common  declaration  on  respecting  hum; 
life  anil  safeguarding  all  creation. 

•  In  a  strongly  worded  condemnation  of 
Palestinian  terror  attacks,  Pope  John  Pai 
II  denounced  a  suicide  bombing  in 
Jerusalem  on  June  18  that  killed  20  bus 
passengers  and  wounded  55  others. 

•  A  US.  House  of  Representatives  resol 
tion  expressing  solidarity  with  Israel  in  it 
fight  against  terrorism  was  unjust  and 
blindly  supportiv  e  of  Israeli  actions  agair 
the  Palestinians,  said  die  president  of 
Catholic-run  Bethlehem  University. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources.  For 
more  details  on  these  news  briefs,  see 
Signs  of  the  Times  for  this  issue  at 
www.americamagazine.org. 
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fe  in  the  OO's 


The  Ghost  Walks 

mU  C  No  politician  dares  suggest 
hat  defending  the  nation's  homeland 
fill  require  greater  sacrifice.? 


[WONDER  IF  JIM  FLORIO,  the 
former  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
who  became  famous  because  he 
raised  taxes,  feels  any  better 
about  his  fate  now  that  he  has 
en  included  in  Caroline  Kennedy's 
wbook  of  modern  profiles  in  courage, 
orio  took  office  in  1990  and  found 
mself  staring  at  a  recession-battered 
ite  treasury  that  couldn't  pay  its  bills, 
i  he  raised  taxes,  setting  the  stage  for 
e  longest  political  wake  in  memory, 
iree  years  went  by  before  he  could  be 
ried,  but  buried  he  was,  by  a  chal- 
lger — Christine  Todd  Whitman — 

10  cheerfully  promised  tax  cuts  for 
eryone. 

All  these  years  later,  the  ghost  of  Jim 
ario  continues  to  haunt  politics,  not 
;t  in  New  Jersey,  but  on  the  other  side 
the  river  in  New  York  and  across  the 
untry.  Politicians  in  tear  of  their 
■eers  dare  not  raise  taxes,  for  fear  that 
Tie  other  Christine  Todd  Whitman 

11  come  along  and  relegate  them  to 
i  itory. 

Oh,  and  speaking  of  history:  as  gov- 
aor,  Whitman  made  good  on  her 
;dge.  She  cut  the  state  personal 
:ome  tax  by  $3  billion.  Then,  during 
r  two  terms,  the  state  government 
rrowed  about  the  same  amount.  And 
w  her  successor,  James  E. 
cGreevey,  is  stuck  with  the  tab.  When 
:Greevey  was  a  candidate  last  sum- 
:r,  it  was  clear  that  New  Jersey's  econ- 
ly  was  suffering,  even  before  the  hor- 
"s  of  Sept.  1 1 .  But  there  was  no  talk  of 
:  hikes — actually,  come  to  think  of  it, 
.re  was  talk  of  tax  hikes.  The  talk 
'olved  around  the  premise  that  tax 
ces  were  unacceptable.  The 
publican  candidate  for  governor,  Bret 
aundler,  defined  the  issue  when  he 


charged  that  McGreevey  was  the  second 
coming  of  Jim  Florio.  That  forced 
McGreevey  to  promise  over  and  over 
again  that  he  would  not  raise  the  state's 
personal,  properly  and  sales  taxes — the 
big-ticket  revenue-raisers. 

Now,  as  governor  and  a  man  of  his 
word,  McGreevey  is  trying  to  plug  a 
leaky  budget  without  even  whispering 
the  phrase  "tax  increase."  Meanw  hile,  in 
New  York,  the  city's  billionaire  mayor  is 
trying  to  manage  a  huge  fiscal  crisis — a 
budget  deficit  of  $6  billion — without 
raising  taxes.  It  he  even  attempted  such 
a  thing,  he  has  said,  rich  people  with 
their  greater  mobility  would  head 
tor. ..well,  he  doesn't  specify  the  locale. 
New  Jersey  perhaps? 

The  most  astonishing  sign  yet  of  the 
non-debate  over  taxes  came  a  tew  weeks 
ago  when  a  Democratic  candidate  tor 
governor  of  New  York,  Andrew 
Cuomo,  sought  to  position  himself  as  a 
tax-cutting  alternative  to  the  tax-cutting 
incumbent  governor,  George  Pataki. 
Andrew  Cuomo  is  the  son  ot  Mario 
Cuomo,  who  lost  to  Pataki  in  1994  in 
part  because  Pataki  insisted  that  New 
York  taxes  were  too  high. 

It's  all  childish,  really,  except  that 
even  as  these  supposed  leaders  refuse  to 
consider  raising  new  revenues,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  warning  ot  possible 
terrorist  attacks  in  subways,  commuter 
trains,  tourist  attractions  and  just  about 
even*  other  public  space  in  the  \e\\ 
York  area.  Nervous  citizens  ask  not  how 
much  more  they  need  to  pay  for  their 
safety.  They  ask  what  their  country  can 
do  for  them  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price. 

The  nation  is  at  war,  yet  no  politi- 
cian dares  suggest  that  defending  the 
nation's  homeland  will  require  greater 


sacrifice,  i.e.,  a  tax  increase,  among 
other  steps.  The  ghost  of  Jim  Florio 
continues  to  haunt  the  national  debate, 
so  much  so  that  even  those  who  know 
better  must  adopt  the  pose  ot  zealous 
tax-cutter.  I  ride  a  commuter  train  and  a 
subway  every  day,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  I'd  like  to  see  a  police  officer  at  my 
station  and  a  patrol  ot  police  under- 
ground. Better  yet,  I'd  like  to  think  that 
unnoticed  eyes  are  scanning  the  trains 
and  stations,  ready  to  pounce.  And  in 
the  best-case  scenario,  I  wish  the  would- 
be  troublemakers  within  our  borders  all 
the  paranoia  in  the  world.  I  want  them 
to  think  that  every  face  they  see  could  be 
an  undercover  cop  or  a  government 
agent,  watching  and  waiting. 

But  such  measures  cost  money,  and 
political  leaders  are  afraid  to  say  so. 
(And  the  bad  guvs,  I'll  wager,  know 
this.)  Politicians  are  afraid  to  point  out 
that  we  will  have  to  pay  better  salaries, 
and  otter  more  respect  tor  government 
service,  it  we  want  a  new,  super-compe- 
tent F.B.I,  and  C.I.A.  We've  spent  more 
than  20  years  denigrating  those  who 
choose  public  service  ov  er  priv  ate-sector 
enrichment,  often  referring  to  anybody 
in  a  government  job  as  a  mere  "bureau- 
crat." No  wonder  a  generation  ot  smart 
voting  people  chose  white-shoe  law 
firms  over  the  F.B.I. — there's  no  money 
in  government  serv  ice,  and  that's  all  that 
matters. 

In  the  New  York  region,  wounded 
so  terribly  on  Sept.  II,  governors  and 
mayors  are  frightened  to  ask  voters  to 
pay  tor  the  increased  security  they 
demand.  Political  leaders,  then,  are  hop- 
ing that  token  displays  of  force  w  ill  buck 
up  the  spirits  of  those  of  us  w  ho  are 
learning  to  live  with  daily  terror  alerts. 
Instead  of  hiring  and  training  hundreds 
more  police  officers  and  emergency  per- 
sonnel, political  leaders  are  trying  to  get 
by  with  a  couple  of  cops  on  overtime, 
hoping  the  worst  doesn't  happen  again. 

Security  agencies  have  to  have  the 
resources  to  recruit  smart,  brave  people 
who  will  then  track  down  terrorists 
before  they  strike.  And  we  should  be  no 
more  concerned  about  cost  than  we 
were  when  we  were  fighting  that  other 
axis.  Terry  Golway 
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Vocational  thinking  represents  a  radical  alternative. 


Vocation  Education 

-  BY  JAMES  VanOOSTING  - 


ONE  CAN  distinguish  between  two  radically  different  approaches  to 
making  life  choices — the  professional  and  the  vocational.  The  profes- 
sional appn  >ach  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  a  cultural  commonplace.  It  has  such 
primacy  in  personal  power,  economic  currency  and  institutional  warrant 
that  it  claims  near  monopoly  status:  is  there  any  other  way  to  make  a 
decision?  The  professional  approach  is  based  on  logic  and  is  susceptible  to  quantitative 
analysis. 

Imagine  college  undergraduates  deciding  whether  or  not  to  pursue  a  career,  for  exam- 
ple, in  medicine.  Using  a  professional  approach  to  making  this  choice,  they  might  begin  by 
considering  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Under  "Advantages"  they  list  the  reasons  to 
pursue  a  career  in  medicine — personal  satisfaction,  substantial  income,  social  prestige. 
Under  "Disadvantages"  they  list  the  drawbacks — difficult  training,  job  stress.  If  the  advan- 
tages are  greater  than  the  disadvantages,  the  logic  of  a  professional  approach  is  satisfied. 
Their  parents  and  teachers  will  validate  the  sensibleness  of  the  decision.  It  is  rational. 


JAMES  VanOOSTING,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Seton  Hall  University,  has 
published  five  books  on  aspects  of  language  and  culture,  as  well  as  three  novels  for 

young  readers. 
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Alternatively,  these  hypothetical  students  might  calculate 
le  odds  of  succeeding  in  the  proposed  profession.  "Doing  die 
ids"  is  another  methodology  of  the  professional  approach  to 
jcision-making.  "What  are  the  odds  that  I  will  make  it  into 
ed  school  or  later  become  board  certified?"  If  the  odds  for 
iccess  are  high,  then  the  decision  is  approved. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  professional  approach  to 
icision-making.  It  is  sensible.  It  receives  such  high  societal 
idorsement  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  any  other 
tproach  is  required. 

Here's  the  rub.  Imagine  other  college  undergraduates  who 
ant  to  become,  for  example,  novelists.  They  try  using  the 
•nventional  predictors  for  successful  decision-making.  Thev 
gerly  list  as  one  "Advantage"  to  becoming  a  novelist:  "I  real- 
-d'tint  to  do  it,  and  I  can  bring  joy  to  others!" 

Under  "Disadvantages"  the  list  grows  longer:  unreliable 
come,  no  job  security,  the  difficulty  of  publishing.  When 
ese  students  consider  the  odds,  things  look  even  worse.  The 
Ids  against  an  unsolicited  manuscript  at  a  major  New  York 
iblishing  house  are  18,000  to  1 — dubious  as  die  basis  for  a 
ajor  life  choice.  What's  more,  parents  or  teachers  are  unlike  - 
to  support  such  a  choice.  Responses  range  from  the  patron- 
ng  ("That  would  make  a  nice  hobby")  to  die  anxious  ("How 
11  you  make  a  living}'"). 

This  second  group  needs  a  completely  different  logic  from 
e  professional  approach  to  affirm  dieir  choice.  How,  then, 
•es  anyone  choose  against  the  odds,  ignoring  a  long  list  of 
^advantages,  and  still  experience  validation  of  his  or  her 
cision? 


"Vocation"  represents  a  radical  alternative  to  "profession."  The 
two  approaches  cannot  compete  with  each  other  because  they 
do  not  occupy  the  same  field  of  play.  They  are  completely  dif- 
ferent, rooted  in  soils  from  different  lands. 

The  word  "vocation"  derives  from  the  Latin  infinitive 
vocwv,  "to  call,"  carrying  inside  it  the  Latin  noun  vox,  or 
"voice."  The  simplest  English  translation  for  "vocation"  is 
"calling."  In  common  parlance,  vocation  and  profession  are 
sometimes  used  interchangeably.  For  my  purposes,  however, 
they  must  remain  distinct,  because  they  are  decidedly  differ- 
ent. In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  word  "vocation"  was  co- 
opted  by  a  technical  education  movement,  "voc-tech"  for 
short.  This  label  usually  referred  to  instruction  in  auto 
mechanics,  refrigeration  or  electronic  repairs.  Again,  for  my 
purposes,  one  must  strip  such  connotations  from  the  Velcro 
surfaces  of  the  word.  I'm  aiming  at  the  more  ancient  under- 
standing of  vocation. 

In  I  lebrew  Scripture,  Moses  had  a  vocation.  In  Christian 
Scripture,  Mary  had  a  vocation.  There  is  no  profession  called 
"Liberator  of  Slaves"  and,  if  diere  were,  the  list  of  disadvan- 
tages 1 1 1  such  ,i  career  ch<  nee  would  lie  much  longer  than  die 
advantages.  Likewise,  there  is  no  profession  called  "Mother  of 
( Jod."  Again,  it  there  were,  the  odds  against  success  would  be 
infinite.  Neither  Mary  nor  A  loses  subscribed  to  a  profession- 
al approach  when  making  their  life-defining  decisions.  Each 
understood  this  alternative  paradigm. 

Recall  the  story  of  Moses,  a  Jewish  slave  raised  incognito 
in  the  home  of  the  Egyptian  pharaoh,  who  struggled  with  his 
own  identity.  He  experienced  increasing  empathy  for  his  kin. 


Give  it  away. 
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the  Hebrew  slaves.  One  day,  as  Moses  walked  in  the  desert, 
from  the  midst  of  a  burning  bush  a  voice  called  out  for  him  to 
lead  the  Hebrews  into  freedom.  Moses  recognized  the  speak- 
er as  the  God  of  his  people.  And  his  first  response  was  to  offer 
a  minor  correction  to  God.  "I  believe  you  have  my  brother 
Aaron  in  mind  for  this  job.  I  les  the  one  who  got  straight  As 
in  public  speaking."  Interestingly,  this  initial  reaction  of  Moses 
represented  a  rational,  professional  approach  to  the  life  choice 
facing  him.  He  encouraged  God  to  compare  resumes,  his  own 
versus  Aaron's,  believing  that  Aaron  had  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  than  did  .Moses,  better  odds.  Nonetheless,  Moses 
was  the  one  God  had  in  mind,  and  Moses  would  have  to 
choose  whether  to  accept  this  calling  on  the  basis  of  some 
logic  other  than  career  planning. 

Mary,  a  mere  teenager,  faced  a  similar  dilemma  when 
called  by  an  angel  to  bear  a  child  by  die  Holy  Spirit.  Mary 
didn't  ask  for  this  assignment.  She  never  typed  "Mother  of 
God"  at  the  top  of  a  resume  after  "Career  Objective."  For 
Mar\'  to  pursue  this  destinv  as  a  career  option,  rather  than 
accepting  it  as  her  vocation,  would  have  been  presumptuous  in 
the  extreme,  even  blasphemous.  To  say  yes,  Mary  invoked  the 
logic  of  vocation,  not  profession. 

common  to  every  story  of vocation  within  the  biblical  miditions, 
both  Hebrew  and  Christian,  are  four  characteristics.  First,  a 
person  is  called  for  a  special  purpose:  Moses  to  lead  his  people 


from  captivity  to  the  Promised  Land,  Mary  to  give  birth 
God's  son.  Accepting  a  call  means  making  a  commitment  to 
fulfillment. 

Second,  the  person  who  is  called  has  a  special  gift.  Tl 
should  not  be  confused  with  aptitude,  skill  or  talent.  The  g 
associated  with  vocation  must  be  revealed  to  the  individual. 

Third,  implicit  in  vocation  is  the  presence  of  a  caller. 
biblical  narra rives,  the  caller  has  a  name — Yahweh,  God,  Jest 
The  caller's  voice  is  heard  as  something  outside  the  persti 
called. 

Fourth,  accepting  a  vocation  leads  to  a  life  of  sacrifice,  fat 
and  often  darkness.  Neither  Moses  nor  Mary  could  have  pi 
dieted  what  answering  the  call  would  mean.  Each  had  to  si 
rifice  other  life  possibilities  in  order  to  say  yes  to  the  call 
Each  had  to  exercise  faith  in  order  to  accept  the  unknown, 
walk  into  darkness  in  order  to  find  the  light. 

Vocation  focuses  on  obedience,  accountability,  and  fait) 
fulness  to  die  caller.  Vocation  demands  life-ordering  dis 
plines  to  ensure  responsiveness  and  also  requires  silence, 
order  to  be  attentive  to  the  caller. 

Discerning  one's  vocation  relies  on  a  process  quite  diffi 
ent  from  choosing  a  profession.  A  vocation  must  be  heard 
felt  with  passion.  This  passion — to  write,  to  paint,  to  heal, 
teach — must  be  confirmed  first  by  oneself.  Second,  it  needs 
match  one's  gifts.  And,  finally,  it  needs  to  be  confirmed  b\ 
community  of  others  or  by  a  mentor.  This  final  step  helps  pi 
elude  mistaking  a  personal  compulsion  with  a  genuine  voc 
tion. 

Elizabeth  O'Connor,  in  her  book  Eighth  Day  of  Creau 
Gifts  and  Creativity  (Word  Books,  1971),  wrote  insightfully 
vocation  from  a  religious  perspective: 

If  I  develop  one  gift,  it  means  that  other  gifts  will  not 
be  used.  Doors  will  close  on  a  million  lovely  possibili- 
ties. I  will  become  a  painter  or  a  doctor  only  if  denial 
becomes  a  part  of  my  picture  of  reality.  Commitment 
at  the  point  of  my  gifts  means  that  I  must  give  up  being 
a  straddler.  Somewhere  in  the  deeps  of  me  I  know 
this....  My  commitment  will  give  me  an  identity.  When 
asked  who  I  am,  I  will  be  reminded  that  the  answer  lies 
in  the  exercise  of  my  gifts. 

Almost  all  the  support  systems  for  personal  developmc 
in  American  society  favor  a  professional  approach  to  decisic 
making  over  a  vocational  approach.  Formal  education 
beginning  at  least  with  high  school  and  continuing  throuj 
college,  with  its  near  exclusive  emphasis  on  career  plannine- 
can  hardly  recognize  anything  other  dian  the  professiol 
paradigm. 

My  own  profession  is  higher  education;  I  am  a  profesl 
and  a  dean.  But  my  vocation  is  writing;  1  am  a  novelist.  I  bo:- 
leg  my  vocation  through  my  profession,  as  most  artists  h| 
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:>ne  throughout  Western  history.  As  an  educator  who  orders 
s  personal  life  according  to  vocation,  I  worry  that  university 
e  provides  scant  vocabulary  for  discussing  vocation.  I  worry 
iat  the  perceived  urgency  to  build  a  student's  resume  leaves 
io  little  time  for  silence,  for  listening  to  the  still,  small  voice 
'the  caller.  I  worry  that  all  parties  to  the  educational  enter- 
ise  (students,  parents  and  teachers)  have  come  to  expect  too 
tie  for  their  tuition  and  their  time. 

As  a  college  dean,  when  I  speak  to  incoming  freshmen  and 
eir  parents,  I  say:  "Please  expect  more  of  this  institution  than 
eparing  you  for  an  entry-level  job  when  you  graduate.  To 
ace  the  bar  there  is  to  place  it  too  low.  While  an  undergrad- 
ite,  experiment  rigorously  and  radically  to  discover  your 
od-given  gifts.  Develop  the  spiritual  discipline  and  emo- 
>nal  maturity  to  go  on  an  'internal  retreat,'  listening  for  die 
•ice  of  a  caller,  hearing  the  possibilities  of  vocation.  Turn 
»ur  focus  from  the  want  ads  to  your  own  wants,  and  to  the 
ints  of  your  creator.  Anything  less  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
aher  education." 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  die  late  19th-century  poet,  wrote  in 
s  volume  Letters  ro  a  Young  Poet  a  passage  that  could  serve  as 
jrimer  on  vocational  thinking: 

Nobody  can  counsel  and  help  you,  nobody.  There  is 
only  one  single  way  Go  into  yourself.  Search  for  the 
reason  that  bids  you  write;  find  out  whether  it  is 
spreading  out  its  roots  in  the  deepest  places  of  your 
heart,  acknowledge  to  yourself  whedier  you  would 
have  to  die  if  it  were  denied  you  to  write.  This  above 
all — ask  yourselt  in  die  stillest  hour  of  your  night:  must 
I  write?  Delve  into  yourself  for  a  deep  answer.  And  if 
this  should  be  affirmative,  if  you  may  meet  this  earnest 
question  with  a  strong  and  simple  "I must,"  then  build 
your  life  according  to  this  necessity:  your  life  even  into 
its  most  indifferent  and  slightest  hour  must  be  a  sign  of 
this  urge  and  a  testimony  to  it. 

(translation  by  M.  D.  Herter  Norton, 
The  Norton  Library  edition) 

R  me,  A  core  curriculum — a  curriculum  around  which  all  else 
bits — must  be  focused  on  vocation.  Academic  disciplines 
ould  testify  to  the  intimate  connection  between  personal 
entity  and  societal  engagement. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  professional  approach 
making  major  life  choices.  It  is  just  not  sufficient. 
)cation  offers  a  radical  alternative  and  a  more  ancient 
proach.  Professional  thinking  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
onomic  success.  But  vocational  thinking  is  necessary  to 
sure  personal  fulfillment.  To  extrapolate  from  Elizabeth 
'Connor,  not  to  use  one's  gifts,  regardless  of  excuse,  is  to 
e  an  anguished  life  apart  from  creativity.  Look  around, 
1  d  see  if  it  isn't  true.  ^ 


From  Mary  and  Francis  of  Assisi  to  John  XXIII  and  Mother  Teresa 

"This  one-volume  treatment  provides,  in  portable  and 
more  affordable  form,  the  quality  otherwise  found  only 
in  the  12-volume,  1995  Burns  edition  of  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  [McBrien's]  style  walks  the  elusive  ground 
between  the  scholarly  and  the  popular,  and  his  solution 
is  both  successful  and  elegant.  -America 


"Father  McBrien's  Lives  of  the  Saints  would  make  a 
wonderful  gift.  It  is  already  a  gift  from  the  author." 

-St.  Anthony  Messenger* 

"McBrien's  magnificent  and  comprehensive 
compendium  offers  rich  insights." 

-Publishers  Weekly,  starred  review 

"One  of  the  most  comprehensive  accounting  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  to  be  undertaken  in  decades" 

-Booklist 

"Best  of  all,  however,  it  is  readable.  It 

acknowledges  tradition  while  seeking  to  animate 
it,  making  the  lives  of  the  saints  a  living,  and 
challenging,  legacy  for  believers."  -Christian  Century 
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The  Strengths  of  Priests 
Today 


BY  JOHN  R.  QUINN 


SINCE  I  BECAME  A  BISHOP 
32  years  ago,  I  have  seen 
and  worked  with  priests  all 
over  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  a  bishop  in  a  rural  dio- 
cese and  in  an  urban  diocese.  1 
have  given  priests'  retreats  in  the 
East,  West  and  Midwest.  I  have 
worked  widi  priests  in  committees 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Let  me  now  offer  an  example  of 
American  priests  at  this  moment  in 
history— July  2002. 

In  a  diocese  where  I  was  giving 
a  retreat  a  few  years  ago,  several 
priests  asked  me  at  lunch  about  the 
declining  number  of  priests  in  the 
United  States.  They  asked  me 
whether  die  bishops  were  really 
planning  for  this  accelerating 
decline.  I  said  that  there  has  been 
discussion  about  how  to  promote 
\ocarions,  but  as  far  as  I  was  aw  are 
there  has  not  been  any  real  plan- 
ning at  the  national  level  for  meeting  this.  The  priests  were 
disappointed  by  this  response.  But  one  said  to  me,  "This  is 
very  discouraging  to  us  priests,  but  we  are  going  to  stay  there 
with  die  people  serving  them  anyway." 

I  his  is  the  spirit  I  have  seen  everywhere.  American  priests 
are  quietly  and  faithfully  earning  out  their  priestly  ministry  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Many  priests  are  living  heroic  lives. 
They  are  not  seeking  recognition.  They  base  their  lives  on 
prayer  and  faith.  They  trust  in  ( iod.  And  they  have  a  deep  and 
genuine  concern  for  the  people.  One  fruit  of  their  contempla- 
tive, apostolic  life  is  the  ability  to  see  the  whole  Christ,  die 
head  and  the  body,  die  Lord  and  his  people.  Their  spirifttali- 
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tv  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  refuge  in  Christ  and  forget 
about  the  people,  as  if  their  own  personal  spirituality  were  I 
that  counted.  These  priests  are  helped,  enriched  and  fi| 
strength  in  dieir  sharing  widi  lav  people  and  living  amol 
them.  Thev  find  Christ  in  their  people  as  well  as  in  dieir  p<| 
sonal  prayer.  They  have  at  a  deep  level  appropriated  the  idl 
set  forth  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel:  "The  go 
shepherd  lavs  down  his  life  for  his  sheep." 

Wherever  I  go,  even  when  I  am  widi  priests  on  vacatic 
I  find  that  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation  among  priestl 
dieir  parish.  They  talk  about  the  programs  diev  find  helpful  t 
not  helpful  tor  the  people  and  their  feelings  about  events  a] 
policies  in  the  life  of  die  church.  In  other  words,  these  men  J 
strongly  centered  in  their  service  to  and  concern  for  their  pe- 
ple  and  tor  the  church.  Their  priesdiood  is  neither  an  avotf> 
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on  nor  a  job.  It  is  their  life.  They  remind  me  of  the  way  I  was 
tice  struck  when  a  prominent,  nationally  known  political  fig- 
re  came  to  my  house  for  dinner.  From  the  moment  he  sat 
awn  in  my  living  room  until  he  left  after  dinner  he  talked 
jlitics.  Politics  was  his  meat  and  drink.  I  have  found  that  for 
tany  priests  a  concern  for  the  people  is  their  constant  preoc- 
lpation.  They  not  only  function  as  pastors.  Their  meat  and 
-ink  is  the  church,  the  parish  and  their  people.  Pastoral  ser- 
ce  is  central  to  their  lives. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  priests  make  a  regular  day  of  ree- 
lection, make  a  directed  silent  retreat  at  regular  intervals, 
ek  spiritual  direction  and  go  to  confession  at  planned  inter- 
ds.  I  find  it  not  unusual  to  drive  with  a  priest  who  has  a  rosary 
ingling  from  a  knob  on  the  dashboard  or  resting  in  a  dish 
:tween  the  seats.  On  the  table  in  many  priests  living  rooms 
an  obviously  used  copy  of  the  Bible  and  on  the  shelves  are 
:ripture  commentaries,  spiritual  books  and  resources  for 
)milies.  In  the  car  trunks  of  these  spiritual  priests,  there  are, 
course,  golf  clubs  and  skiing  or  hunting  gear.  After  all,  these 
iests  are  centered,  focused  men  and  they  have  not  lost  sight 
the  fact  that  they  need  to  live  a  balanced  human  life.  John 
enry  Newman,  for  instance,  for  all  his  great  pastoral 
volvement  and  his  extensive  writing,  loved  the  zoo.  From 
ne  to  time,  even  as  an  old  man  and  a  cardinal,  he  would  take 
e  train  to  London  to  spend  the  day  at  the  zoo.  To  the  dis- 
ay  of  his  fellow  cardinal,  Henry  Edward  Manning,  he  would 
1  occasion  stay  overnight  with  the  Anglican  Dean  Church 
id  his  wife  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  current  clergy  abuse  scandals  are  a  cause  of  intense 
ffering  to  priests  today.  In  California,  die  financial  and  sex- 
1  problems  in  the  Diocese  of  Santa  Rosa  are  very  much  on 
ir  minds.  Not  long  ago,  The  Kansas  City  Star  reported  a 
^proportionate  incidence  ot  AIDS  among  priests.  Criticism 

that  story  pointed  out  that  the  article  and  the  survey  it 
ported  were  seriously  defective  and  highly  inaccurate.  Even 
,  while  there  is  great  goodness  among  priests,  these  scandals 
ow  that  not  all  priests  are  well  integrated  or  emotionally  and 
ychologically  mature.  Some  of  these  problems  have  roots  in 
rly  childhood  experiences  or  in  a  dysfunctional  family.  For 
any  older  priests  especially,  the  problems  also  derived  from 
were  intensified  by  the  isolation  of  seminary  formation  as  it 
isted  until  some  years  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Many  priests,  like  other  public  figures  even  today,  shrink 
)m  getting  help  or  seeking  therapy  because  they  fear  being 
)eled  or  even  giving  scandal.  "If  people  know  that  I  am  get- 
ig  therapy,  they  will  think  I  have  some  terrible  problem  of  a 
indalous  nature."  Some  priests  are  afraid  of  being  black- 
iled  if  they  get  the  therapy  they  need.  As  a  consequence 
eir  problems  quietly  but  insistendy  grow  until  there  is  a 
tastrophe.  Repression  is  a  recipe  for  disaster, 
i  What  is  the  answer  to  all  this?  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
dispose  of  the  illusion  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  past  when 


these  behaviors  did  not  occur  and  that  there  will  be  some 
future  time  when  these  behaviors  will  cease  to  occur.  As  long 
as  there  is  human  nature  these  problems  will  occur,  and  they 
have  always  occurred.  In  the  past  they  were  not  properly 
understood. 

Today  bishops  are  vigorously  blamed  for  not  having  treat- 
ed issues  of  pedophilia  or  ephebophilia  appropriately.  The  fact 
is  that  until  recendy  bishops  did  not  know  the  nature  of  these 
behaviors.  How  could  they  have  known,  when  even  profes- 
sionals knew  nothing  or  almost  nodiing  about  such  matters? 
There  was  no  question  on  die  qualifying  exams  for  state 
boards  for  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  about  pedophilia  until 
a  little  more  than  15  years  ago.  A  psychiatrist  told  me  that  in 
his  training  there  had  been  one  lecture  of  possibly  two  hours 
duration  on  pedophilia. 

The  emphasis  given  by  die  media  to  clergy  abuse  is  also  a 
cause  of  deep  suffering  for  priests.  When  a  San  Francisco 
priest  was  being  widely  and  repeatedly  written  about  for  sexu- 
al offenses,  a  high  official  in  the  police  department  told  me 
that  in  diat  calendar  year  they  had  handled  1 , 1 00  cases  of  child 
abuse  involving  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  th.it  among  them 
there  was  only  one  priest.  But  the  public  heard  only  about  the 
priest. 

Studies  and  other  indicators  seem  to  show  diat  by  and 
large  priests  love  their  ministry,  that  their  lives  are  in  fact  cen- 
tered in  faith,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  find  a  deep,  quiet 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Somehow,  in  face  of  all  the  challenges,  these  priests  are  find- 
ing a  way  to  cope  with  the  serious  problems  that  worry  them, 
demoralize  them  at  times  and  weigh  them  down.  Many  priests 
say  they  experience  strong  support  and  love  from  their  pec  >plc, 
and  they  do  not  feel  they  are  carrying  the  burdens  of  their  life 
in  isolation.  The  picture  is  not  all  dark. 

I  believe,  in  tact,  th.it  this  is  the  best  tunc  in  the  histoid  of 
the  church  to  be  a  priest,  because  it  is  a  time  when  there  can 
be  only  one  reason  for  being  a  priest  or  for  remaining  a 
priest — that  is,  to  "be  with"  Christ.  It  is  not  for  perks  or 
applause  or  respect  or  position  or  money  or  any  other  world- 
ly gain  or  advantage.  Those  things  either  no  longer  exist  or 
are  swiftly  passing.  The  priest  of  today  is  forced  to  choose 
whether  he  wants  to  give  himself  to  the  real  Christ,  who 
embraced  poverty,  including  the  poverty  of  the  common- 
place, rejection,  misrepresentation — the  real  Christ  of  the 
Gospels — or  whether,  with  the  mistaken  throngs  of  Jesus' 
time,  he  wants  an  earthly,  worldly  messiah  for  whom  success 
follows  upon  success. 

The  priest,  for  whom  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  and  living 
center  of  his  heart  and  life,  is  the  one  who  can  bring  the 
church  and  the  world  what  they  need  more  than  anything 
else  today — hope.  The  church  needs  teachers.  Yes.  But  more 
than  ever  it  needs  witnesses  to  hope.  The  world,  cynical  as  it 
may  be,  wants  to  touch  God  and  to  see  the  face  of  God.  IE1 
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faith  in  focus 


God  in  the  Tangled 
Sheets 

BY  VALERIE  SCHULTZ 


\  \\  VRRIAGE  IS  NOT  what 
saints  are  made  of. 

I  ci  included  this  after 

reading  Pope  John  Paul 


II's  homily  on  the  occasion  of  the  first- 
ever  beatification  of  a  married  couple, 
Luigi  and  Maria  Beltrame  Quattrocchi. 
Maria  and  Luigi,  an  Italian  couple  who 
lived  in  early  to  mid-20th  century,  led 
holy  lives.  The\  attended  ilaiK  Mass, 
prayed  a  nightly  rosary  and  raised  two 
priests,  a  consecrated  lay 
woman  and  a  nun.  I  hey 
devoted  their  lives  to  various 
Catholic  organizations. 
Because  the  cause  for  canon- 
ization treated  the  two 
together,  a  single  miracle 
attributed  to  their  interces- 
sion cleared  the  way  for  beat- 
ification in  October  2001. 
The  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Causes 
of  Saints  considered  them 
together  because  of  "their 
experience  of  sanctity,  lived 
together  so  intimately."  In 
other  words,  their  marriage 
made  it  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them. 

The  part  that  remains  off 
the  record  is  that,  after  giving 
birth  to  their  children,  Maria 
and  Luigi  stopped  having  sex. 

( )n  a  typical  evening  at 
our  house,  one  might  observe 
a  table  strewn  with  algebra 
homework;     a     basket  of 
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unfolded  laundry;  a  frantic  search  for  an 
important  permission  slip  that  is  due  the 
next  morning  (or  else);  a  very  full  dish 
rack;  the  sounds  of  a  phone,  a  stereo,  a 
shower,  cello  practice,  two  dogs  who 
want  to  play  and  perhaps  a  sisterly 
squabble;  and  two  parents  who,  though 
tired,  entertain  at  least  a  random 
thought  about  having  sex.  WTiere  is  the 
holy  in  all  of  that? 

May  I  gently  suggest:  everywhere? 


I  don't  mean  to  be  snide  about  rJ 
shining  example  of  the  Blessi 
Beltrames.  Their  faith  and  accomplis 
ments  are  surely  to  be  emulated.  As  tj 
pope  noted,  they  "kept  the  lamp  of  fai; 
burning."  The  pope  beatified  them  < 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  apostoi 
exhortation  Familiaris  Consoriio,  a  doq 
ment  that  highlights  "the  centrality 
marriage  and  the  mission  of  the  famin 
The  Beltrames  as  a  married  couple  ard 
milestone  along  the  path  of  the  comnJ 
nion  of  saints. 

But  if  marriage  is  a  source  of  sacn 
mental  grace,  why  are  we  as  a  church 
uncomfortable  about  sex? 

WTien  tw  o  people  w  ho  chose  celib 
cy  as  a  w  ay  of  becoming  closer  to  G 
are  beatified  as  a  married  couple,  t 
message  to  us  married  people  is  tnix< 
Because  we  are  the  ones  who  are  su 
posed  to  be  having  sex!  We  are  allow 
and  encouraged  to  have  sex.  We  are  t 
celebration  of  sex.  All  of  those  shoes  a 
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ickpacks  in  a  pile  in  my  front  hall 
jlong  to  the  embodiments  of  sex.  I'm 
king  a  Catholic  stand  when  I  say  that 
x  is  good. 

Of  course  I  am  not  talking  about 
goal,  sporting,  movie  sex.  I'm  talking- 
tout  married  sex:  user-friendly,  loving, 
litive,  procreative — and  also,  to  be 
)nest,  hot,  satisfying  and  the  most  fun 
all  earthly  pleasures.  Married  sex  may 
>t  always  be  glamorous  and  candle-lit. 
it  intercourse  is  the  closest  one  can  be 

another  human  being.  It  is  a  bond,  a 
aring,  a  trust,  a  deeply  intimate 
iman  encounter.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
e  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  church 
modeled  on  that  of  a  groom  and  bride: 
i  are  to  be  that  connected. 

The  pope  sees  the  Beltrames  as 
onfirmation  that  the  path  of  holiness 
ed  together  as  a  couple  is  possible, 
autiful,  extraordinarilv  fruitful,  and 
ndamental  for  the  good  of  the  family, 
e  church  and  society."  As  my  children 
w  totally.  We  married  people  are  on 
e  path  of  holiness  as  surely  as  anyone 
;e  w  ho  is  follow  ing  the  call  of  a  voca- 
m.  While  1  respect  the  choice  the 
•Itrames  made  on  their  journey  to 
od,  I  do  not  believe  post-children 
libacv  is  necessarv  for  a  marriage  to 
come  holier.  God  can  also  be  in  the 
igled  sheets  and  tang)'  sweat  on  skin. 

Is  this  shocking?  It  should  not  be. 
e  are  designed  for  this  perfect  fit.  For 
blical  proof,  I  offer  the  glowing 
ibers  from  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Says  the  bride: 

"Awake,  north  w  ind,  and  come, 

south  wind; 
blow  upon  my  garden  that  its 

perfumes  may  pour  forth, 
that  my  beloved  may  come  to  his 

garden  and  enjoy  its  rare  fruits." 

(4:16) 

Says  the  bridegroom: 
"May  1  find  your  breasts  like 
clusters  of  grapes  on  the  vine,  the 
scent  of  your  breath  like  apricots, 
and  your  whispers  like  spiced 
w  ine  flow  ing  smoothly  to  we 
come  my  caresses,  gliding 
down  through  lips  and  teeth." 

(7:8-9) 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  sing  a 


delicious,  teasing  ode  to  sex,  full  of  juicy 
and  physical  imagery,  with  which  any 
happily  married  couple  would  agree. 
Sex  is  that  good,  and  w  e  thank  God  for 
this  gift.  Too  often  we  Catholics  treat 
sex  as  an  impediment  to  the  mission  of 
marriage  rather  than  a  glorious  mani- 
festation and  integral  piece  of  that  mis- 
sion. We  view  sex  as  a  necessary  evil, 
prone  to  abuse  and  scandal,  rather  than 
a  transcendent  joy. 

The  Beltrames  bore  a  sadness  of 
which  I  must  make  note:  thev  were 
never  grandparents.  All  tour  of  their 
children  chose  lives  of  celibacy.  While  I 
encourage  my  tour  daughters  in  voca- 
tional discernment,  I'm  afraid  that  if 
they  all  somedav  choose  childlessness,  I 
will  mourn  my  unborn  grandchildren. 
Mv  lather  often  w  atches  mv  children  at 
play  and  then  says  to  me,  "It's  what 
makes  the  world  go  round."  I  never  tire 
of  hearing  him  say  that:  the  continuing 
generations  not  only  spin  the  globe; 
they  are  a  gift  from  heaven  too.  Perhaps 
the  Beltrames'  example  ot  celibacy  con- 
tributed to  their  children's  choices. 

I  have  to  hope  that  w  hen  a  husband 
and  wife  demonstrate  physical  affection, 
that  too  is  a  positive  example  ot  divine 
intimacy  to  their  children.  I  must  credit 
my  w  ise  and  learned  friend,  Dr.  Greer 
Gordon,  with  the  reflection  that 
healthv  examples  ot  sexuality  in  the 
context  of  marriage  are  essential  to 
form  sexually  healthy  future  adults, 
which  is  a  painfully  lively  concern  tor 
Catholics  right  now.  Dr.  Gordon, 
speaking  at  the  2002  Los  Angeles 
Religious  Education  Congress,  chal- 
lenged married  theologians  to  write- 
about  their  sacrament  and  vocation, 
about  what  it  means  to  be  married  and 
to  be  in  relationship  with  God.  While  I 
claim  no  theological  credentials,  I  otter 
this  beginning  advice:  the  sublime  Song 
of  Songs  needs  to  be  lived  in  the  rush 
and  routine  ot  the  everyday. 

In  our  house  on  a  typical  night,  one 
may  not  find  a  rosary  in  use.  But  there 
are  bedtime  prayers  and  blessings,  hugs 
and  kisses,  a  spirit  ot  love,  the  quiet 
world  turning  and  maybe  even  the  love- 
making  of  two  searching,  aging,  jour- 
neying, married  souls.  In  our  house  can 
be  found  the  reach  for  what  is  holy — 
even  though  there  are  no  resident 
saints. 
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Nothing  More 
Than  a  Feeling 

o  Heroes 

Memoir  of  Coming  Home 

'  Chris  Offutt 

mm  &  Schuster  268p  $24.  ISBN  068486551 J 

his  40th  year,  Chris  Offutt  took  his  wife 
d  two  sons  home  to  the  hills  of  eastern 
:ntucky  so  he  could  teach  creative  writ- 
r  at  Morehead  State  University,  his  alma 
iter,  which,  he  confesses,  "was  more  of  a 
*h  school  with  ashtrays  than  a  genuine 
liege."  Even  the  location  was  not  much, 
t  "an  Appalachian  town  of  six  thousand 
i  di  no  airport,  no  bookstore,  no  deli,  no 
:ord  store,  one  bar,  and  forty  churches." 
d  yet  for  most  of  the  20  years  that  Offutt 
d  been  away,  he'd  been  dreaming  of 
ning  back,  feeling  that  "a  part  of  me  had 
:d  the  day  I  left  the  hills.  I  was  like  an 
iputee  feeling  perpetual  pain  in  my 
antom  limb." 
Reacquainting  himself  with  Rowan 
>unty,  Offutt  visits  the  elderly  first- 
ide  teacher  who  taught  him  to  read,  the 
rarian  who  let  the  boy  check  out  as 
ny  as  20  books  a  week,  the  maintenance 
w  that  he'd  painted  curbs  with  as  an 
dergraduate,  a  successful  real  estate 
;swoman  whom  he  knew  in  college  and 
o  still  got  "plumb  wald"  at  weekend 
ties,  hillbilly  friends  who  have  become 
'd  luck  ne'er-do-wells.  Each  watches 
a  cautiously:  "They  want  to  see  the 
inges  that  the  outside  world  put  on  you. 
ey  are  curious  to  know  if  you've  lost 
ir  laughter.  They  are  worried  that  per- 
is you've  gotten  above  your  raisings." 

ie  reviewers 

n  Hansen's  most  recent  book  is  A  Stay 
nst  Confusion:  Essays  on  Faith  and  Fiction.  He  teach- 
creative  writing  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
if. 

ncy  Hawkins,  I.H.M.,  is  assistant  pro 
sor  of  systematic  theology  at  St. 
nard's  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry, 
:hester,  N.Y. 

:hael  Tueth,  S.J.,  is  associate  profes- 
of  communication  and  media  studies  at 
iham  University,  New  York. 


Interleafed  with  Offutt's  story  is  that  of 
his  in-laws,  Arthur  and  Irene,  Polish  Jews 
who  were  put  in  separate  concentration 
camps  during  World  War  II  but  who 
miraculously  survived  the  Nazi  brutalities, 
found  each  other  again  in  Krakow  in  1946 
and  soon  emigrated  to  New  York,  where 
Arthur  landed  a  job  with  an  architectural 
firm  whose  offices  were  in  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

Offutt  records  their  memories  of  the 
Holocaust  in  the  hope  that  their  stories 
will  somehow  connect  with  the  journal 
entries  he's  writing  about  his  efforts  to  give 
back  something  to  his  Kentucky  commu- 
nity. "At  first  I  thought  the  notion  of  home 
would  bind  the  narratives — my  constant 
desire  to  return,  his  utter  comrnitment  to 
never  go  back." 

The  heartbreak  of  his  memoir  is  that 
Offutt  finally  comes  to  Arthur's  conclusion 
that  "home  is  a  feeling,  nothing  more. 
Home  is  illusory,  like  love,  then  it  disap- 
pears. Once  you  leave,  you  become  a 
stranger."  Offutt's  success  elsewhere  has 
made  him  just  that,  and  he  finds  he  no 
longer  fits  in.  In  college  he  had  worn  a 
jacket  button  that  proclaimed  his  late-70's 
political  stance:  "No  Heroes."  Aid  yet  he 
had  tried  to  become  one.  "My  goal  was  to 
teach  writing  in  a  region  where  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  people  were  functionally  illiter- 
ate," where  a  struggling  student  admits 
she'd  never  been  in  a  bookstore,  where  a 
friend  presumes  it  takes  about  a  month  to 
write  a  book  because  "[tjhat's  when  they 
change  the  paperbacks  at  Wal-Mart." 

"The  fact  is,  I'd  essentially  failed  as  a 
teacher.  Most  of  my  work  was  remedial, 
even  on  the  graduate  level,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  to  give  my  students  what  they 
required.  My  chief  difficulty  was  accepting 
that  my  students  needed  to  be  educated  in 
how  to  be  educated,  and  I  simply  wasn't  up 
to  the  chore."  And  so,  feeling  as  he  "always 
had  in  Rowan  County — utterly  trapped, 
desiring  escape,"  Offutt  accepts  a  visiting 
position  at  the  University  of  Iowa  Writers' 
Workshop,  resigns  from  his  job  at 
Morehead,  sells  his  house  and  hands  over 
the  title  to  his  red  1 968  Malibu  to  a  stunned 
friend,  who  spends  a  whole  day  sitting  on  a 
lawn  chair  just  grinning  at  the  car. 

Chris  Offutt  is  the  author  of  an  earlier, 
highly  regarded  memoir,  The  Same  River 
Twice,  of  a  novel,  The  Good  Brother,  and  of 
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Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

"Love  consists  in  a  mutual  sharing." 

■  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

HIE  is  an  Ignatian  program  dedicated  to  providing 
immersion  experiences  of  solidarity  for  adult  laity  in 
South  America,  India  and  other  developing  countries. 
The  purpose  of  these  immersion  trips  is  to  build  faith 
and  increase  awareness  of  God's  presence  in  all  things 
and  all  people  everywhere,  establishing  greater  unity  as 
sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ. 


Trip  costs  include: 
RT  airfaie  from  US 
gateway  city;  all 
in-country  /odg/ng, 
transportation  and 
meals,  travel 
insurance,  entrance 
and  exit  fees; 
leadership;  and 
pre  and  post-trip 
materials. 


Upcoming  Immersion  Experience  Trips: 


Bolivia  October  11-20,  2002 

Jamaica  January  3-8,  2003 

India  February  5-17,  2003 

Chile  March  14-23,  2003 

Jamaica  May  9  14,  2003 

Bolivia  July  11-20,  2003 

India  November  5-17,  2003 

Chile  January  2-11,  2004 


$2,300 
$1,750 
$3,995 
$2,500 
$1,750 
$2,300 
$3,995 
$2,500 


Join  Us  For  An  Amazing  &  Life-Changing  Experience! 

For  more  information  or  to  receive  a  trip  flyer  and  application,  contact: 

Jan  Sullivan  Dockter,  Program  Consultant 

Maryland  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Voice:  (717)  642-1262    •  Fax:(717)642-9262 
Email:  iiie@ignatianpartners.org  •  Web  Site:  www.ignatianpartners.org/iiie.htm 


the  critically  acclaimed  story  collecti  s 
Kentucky  Straight  and  Out  of  the  Woods,  a 
other  hands  No  Heroes  might  have  been 
dreary  tale  of  a  do-gooder  gone  wrong,  lit 
Offutt  is  such  a  fine  raconteur  and  so  fulll 
self-effacing  charm,  humor  and  intelligefc 
observation  that  his  memoir  is  a  joy  to  re| 
and  may,  as  diey  say  in  the  hills,  just  bru 
your  little  heart.  Ron  Hans 

They  Tell  the  I 
Story  I 

Mary  and  Martha 

Women  in  the  World  of  Jesus 

By  Satoko  Yamaguchi 

Orbis.  204p  $24.  ISBN  15107541)12 

Over  the  years,  many  theological  tea 
have  brought  fresh  insights  to  the  wd| 
known  story  of  the  sisters  from  Bethajj 
named  Mary  and  Martha.  Now  we  til 
add  the  fine  scholarship  and  fresh  ideas! 
the  Japanese  feminist  theologian  Satoi 
Yamaguchi  to  the  list.  I  truly  enjoyed  tl 
book.  The  author  succeeds  in  achievil 
her  stated  goal:  to  introduce  femin|| 
scholarship  to  ordinary  women  and  mi 
in  order  to  offer  tools  for  their  struggl 
m  the  patriarchal  church. 

A  highly  accessible  book,  Mury  ri 
Martha  introduces  readers  to  the  ma! 
facets  of  feminist  theological  critiql 
Yamaguchi  sets  forth  her  argument  nl 
clear  manner  and  takes  the  time  I 
explain  how  she  approaches  tl 
Johannine  text,  as  well  as  her  understai  I 
ing  of  specific  theological  tcrij 
Throughout  I  continually  heard  n 
voice  of  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza'sl 
R  lemory  of  Her.  Yamaguchi  is  honest! 
stating  that  Fiorcn/.a's  monumental  tjtj 
changed  her  life.  In  a  way,  this  small 
work  is  a  "prequel"  to  ///  Me///oiy  of  1 1: 
I  suggest  that  students  read  it  first  a 
order  to  get  used  to  the  currents  of  ferl 
nist  study  before  jumping  into  the  lar; 
and  more  challenging  ocean. 

In  the  first  part  of  her  bo< 
Yamaguchi  unveils  various  aspects 
first-century  Jewish  life  from  the  p 
spective  of  women.  These  areas  are 
daily  life  of  Jewish  women,  deities  a 
religious  leadership,  prophecy  (the 
am"  sayings),  healings  and  sign-wo 
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ys,  storytelling  and  tradition-making 
d  persecution  and  patriarchalization. 
'erything  the  author  explains  and 
pands  upon  originates  from  the  experi- 
ces  of  women.  How  very  refreshing  for 
iders  who  are  used  to  males  being  the 
iterpiece  of  world  history.  Yamaguchi 
es  not  ignore  the  male  experience,  she 
t  refuses  to  make  it  the  norm.  In  many 
ys  the  text  is  straightforward  history, 
t  it  is  flavored  with  specific  examples 
istrating  how  first-century  Jewish 
men  fit  into  the  social  and  religious 
uctures  of  their  day. 
The  reader  may  already  be  familiar 
h  much  of  the  material  in  the  sections 
using  on  religious  leadership  and 
>phecy.  Still,  there  are  treasures  to  be 
md  in  Yamaguchi 's  chapters  on  heal- 
;-,  storytelling  and  persecution  of 
men.  A  fascinating  piece  of  the 
hor's  research  reveals  that  in  Greco- 
man  literature  many  of  the  healing  sto- 
>  concerning  women  occur  at  certain 
les  of  crisis  in  a  woman's  life:  betrothal, 
iception,  bodily  disability  or  the  death 
i  son.  While  the  older  literature  desires 
reinforce  a  woman's  place  in  the  patri- 
hal  household,  this  is  not  true  of 
ristian  texts,  which  do  not  serve  to 
iforce  either  stereotypical  women's 
;s  or  the  patriarchal  household.  This 
ightened  observation  is  truly  exciting. 
Lest  we  women  believe  all  is  well, 
naguchi  also  tells  us  that  there  are  no 
ounts  of  sign-working  specifically 
ibuted  to  women,  not  even  to  Mary 
gdalene.  She  concludes  that  this  does 
seem  logical  given  the  roles  women 
/ed  in  the  early  reign  of  God  move- 
nt. Once  more  we  must  contend  with 
fact  that  male-centered  material  selec- 
1  filtered  out  stories  of  women. 
The  chapter  on  storytelling  and  tradi- 
i-making  presents  fresh  insights  on  the 
ent  of  women  and  the  power  within 
ir  oral  narratives.  The  reader  comes 
ly  from  this  material  desiring  to  comb 
Scriptures  for  instances  of  women 
enring.  Yamaguchi  does  a  wonderful 
of  chronicling  what  occurred  as  oral 
ytelling  moved  toward  the  written 
n.  Much  rich  material  is  also  found  in 
chapter  on  the  persecution  of  earlv 
"istian  women.  Women  like  Perpetua 
her  slave  Felicitas  were  not  immune 
|  he  ferocity  of  the  Empire.  It  was  good 
iread  about  less  well-known  women, 


like  Blandina  from  Lyons,  who  also  suf- 
fered for  her  faith.  This  section  also 
points  out  how  stories  of  women  like 
Mary  of  Magdala  were  gradually  down- 
graded and  sidelined  as  patriarchy  took 
hold  within  Christianity.  As  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  text  comes  to  an  end,  the  read- 
er  is   left   musing   how  present-day 


Christianity  might  be  different  if  the  sto- 
ries, prophesies  and  healings  of  women 
had  been  brought  forth  and  applauded  as 
they  deserved. 

As  to  the  feminist  analysis  of  the  Mary 
and  Martha  story  in  the  Johannine  text, 
Yamaguchi  asserts  that  little  study  of  this 
text  has  been  done  from  a  critical  feminist 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  i*  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  tor  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  ot  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, rlu-  crowning  w  ith  thorn-.,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing  the  weight 
ot  the  cross,  the  nailing  ot  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  final  three  hours  ot  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  tour  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possihle  to  acquire  ot  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  hring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.S>5  SHIPPING  AND 
HANDLING 
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perspective,  making  it  fertile  ground  for  a 
new  feminist  reading.  Unfortunately, 
only  about  1  5  pages  are  actually  given 
over  to  the  biblical  sisters.  Given  the  title 
of  this  book,  I  was  expecting  more.  We 
are  introduced  to  Martha,  who  is  an 
active  disciple  in  service  of  both  the  word 
and  the  table.  She  is  the  appointed  com- 
munity representative.  Mary,  her  sister, 
emerges  as  a  model  of  discipleship  and 
possibly  a  prophet.  (I  detected  a  slight 
favoritism  toward  Mary,  but  then  she  has 
always  been  regarded  more  favorably.) 

Yamaguchi  puts  to  rest  the  idea  that 
Mary  and  Martha  were  wealthy  women 
without  worldly  concerns.  In  these  pages 
they  emerge  as  role  models  for  women  in 
the  early  reign  of  God  movement  and  for 
women  today.  The  final  chapter  is  an 
appropriate  conclusion,  for  it  invites 
21st-century  women  to  embrace  Mary 
and  Martha  as  our  beloved  sisters  in  the 
faith.  They  are  women  who  "made  the 
best"  of  Jesus.  They  did  what  they  could 
to  tell  his  story  and  to  keep  his  memory 
alive.  This  is  also  our  task. 

A  challenge  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
reader  as  this  excellent  book  comes  to  a 
close.  Can  we  retell  the  old  stories  and 


The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  ivith  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  leam  the  essentials 
of  Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics 
of  relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick.  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books 
of  148  and  1 12  pages.  $199.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back  guaran- 
tee Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  (203)  453-9794,  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  Whole  World  Language  Catalog 
offering  courses  in  103  languages.  Our  30th  year. 

I       ^cl^MiUitmn*  and  know  of  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  efforts. Much™ 
eracias  por  sus  obras  magnificat 
The  late  Jota  CardmalOTomu^ 


tell  the  new  stories  within  a  framework 
that  is  freeing  and  non-oppressive?  Can 
we,  like  Mary  and  Martha,  assume  active 
and  vocal  roles  in  our  faith? 

Nancy  Hawkins 

Dramatic 
Dominican 

Father  Hartke 

His  Life  and  Legacy  in  the  American 
Theater 

By  Mary  Jo  Santo  Pietro 

The  Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press.  38  3p  $39.95 
ISBN  0813210828 

In  the  course  of  50  years  in  and  out  of  the 
theatrical  spotlight,  Vincent  Harke,  the 
Dominican  priest  who  founded  the 
renowned  Department  of  Speech  and 
Drama  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  attracted 
a  host  of  admirers.  One  of  them,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  department,  Mary  Jo  Santo 
Pietro,  has  written  an  unabashedly  affec- 
tionate account  of  Hartke's  life  and 
accomplishments.  The  legacy  that  Santo 
Pietro  documents  is  found  not  only  in  the 
impressive  theater  program  at  Catholic 
University,  which  Hartke  began  in  1937, 
but  also  most  of  the  other  major  theatri- 
cal institutions  in  the  nation's  capital: 
Arena  Stage,  Olney  Theater,  the  restored 
Ford's  Theater,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 


numerous  other  projects  that  Hark 
helped  to  create. 

.Another  legacy  is  represented  in  j.e 
long  list  of  actors,  playwrights  and  criA 
who  began  as  Hartke's  collaborators ■ 
proteges.  The  esteemed  theater  crfl 
Walter  Kerr  came  to  Catholic  UnivenB 
fresh  out  of  college  to  join  Hartke's  fst 
faculty  and  remained  intensely  invohB 
in  the  department's  growth  in  the  194| 
and  its  years  of  triumph  in  the  70's  M 
80's.  Other  distinguished  theatrical  ten 
ures,  such  as  the  director  Alan  Schneiai 
and  the  critic  David  Richards,  cut  tmi 
theatrical  teeth  in  collaboration  vM 
1  lartke.  The  list  of  the  program's  graipj 
ates  includes  such  actors  as  Philip  Bost,| 
Jon  Voight,  Susan  Sarandon,  Franpl 
Sternhagen;  award-winning  plavwrigil 
Jean  Kerr,  Jason  Miller,  Mart  CrowB 
Michael  Cristofer;  and  even  Johrih 
Carson's  famous  sidekick,  Ed  McMahB 

Santo  Pietro  depicts  her  hero  al 
high-energy  entrepreneur  whose  prieB 
character  and  personal  charm  providB 
easy  access  to  the  powerful  and  famouilj 
the  worlds  of  theater  and  politics.  IB 
book  is  filled  with  anecdotes  involvB 
the  likes  of  George  M.  Cohan,  EdB 
Dowling,  David  Merrick,  Williiii 
Saroyan,  Helen  Hayes,  Carol  ChanniB 
Cyril  Ritchard,  Michael  Todd  and  m;B 
other  figures  of  the  Broadway  theateiB 
a  certain  era.  Hartke  also  seems  to  hi 
been  on  a  familiar  basis  with  every  pnB 
dent  of  the  United  States  from  HaB 
Truman  to  Ronald  Reagan  (with  the  pB 


Online  Studies  for  Ministers  Everywhere 
through  Duquesne  University 


Fall  2002  •  Theology  of  Ministry 

3  graduate  credits  •  Dr.  Maureen  O'Brien 

Join  an  online  community  for  shared  learning 
Log  on  at  times  that  suit  your  schedule 
50%  off  standard  tuition  rates 


Pastoral  Ministry  Program 
Duquesne  University 
600  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15282-2260 
Phone  (412)  396-6531  •  Fax  (412)  396-4904 
E-mail:  ministry@duq.edu 
http://www.liberalarts.duq.edu/gradtheology/tophtml/program.htm 
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ttj  ile  exception  of  Richard  Nixon,  who 
eives  very  little  mention  in  the  book). 

tl 

it 


juse  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  other 
werful  members  of  Congress  enjoyed 
irtke's  friendship  and  advice,  and  even 
Edgar  Hoover  is  reported  to  have 
ervened  in  a  matter  of  security  dear- 
ie for  one  of  Hartke's  touring  actors. 
Much  of  the  account  resembles  an 
;  told  to"  autobiography,  as  Santo 
:tro  quotes  extensively  from  the  taped 
erviews  she  conducted  with  Hartke 
ekly  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
i  the  occasional  tall  tale  emerging 
m  these  sessions  would  benefit  from 
ne  more  objective  verification, 
izens  of  photographs  testify  to 
rtke's  achievements  in  bridging  the 
rids  of  religion,  theater  and  politics, 
her  information  has  been  provided  by 
ious  histories  of  Catholic  University 
1  its  theater  department,  as  well  as  the 
rnals  of  Hartke  and  others,  his  per- 
tal  correspondence,  the  author's 
ensive  interviews  with  his  friends  and 
leagues  and  a  mound  of  magazine  and 
vspaper  articles  about  the  man  who, 
his  golden  years,  was  named  "one  of 
five  most  powerful  men  in 
ishington,  D.C."  by  Washingtonian 
in-  gazine. 

As  Santo  Pietro  describes  Hartke's 
entures  in  the  world  of  Washington 
itics,  the  homes  of  Hollywood 
ic  :brides,  the  countless  back  stages  in 
w  York  City  and  Washington,  not  to 
ntion  the  thickets  of  religious  com- 
nity  life  and  the  public  life  of  the 
irch,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  the 
n  ever  acquired  any  enemies.  If  they 
;ted,  they  were  not  interviewed  for 
;  book.  The  one  persistent  source  of 
)osition  to  many  of  Hartke's  plans 
ms.  in  this  account,  to  have  been 
:holic  University's  administrators — 
am  Santo  Pietro  does  not  hesitate  to 
rge  with  numerous  instances  of  con- 
cension,  ineptitude  and  even  some 
incial  chicanery,  especially  during  the 
lpaign  to  build  the  Hartke  Theater 
the  campus.  In  the  descriptions  of 
se  battles  with  the  administration, 
her  Hartke  always  ends  up  on  the  side 
:he  angels.  We  should  all  have  such 
;nders  as  our  biographers. 
The  book  offers  onlv  brief  glimpses 
)  any  darker  side  of  the  Hartke  story, 
early  years  at  the  university  involved 


Serving  faith  and  ministry 


$14.95  •  Paperback 
ISBN  0-8294-1948-9 


$15.95  •  Paperback 
ISBN  0-8294-1806-7 


Quickening  the 
Fire  in  Our  Midst 

The  Challenge  of  Diocesan 
Priestly  Spirituality 

George  A.  Aschenbrenner,  S.J 

Aschenbrenner  addresses  the  issues  of  declining 
enrollment  and  increased  expectations  while 
offering  encouragement  and  support  to  diocesan 
priests.  He  emphasizes  their  unique  roles  in  the 
Church  and  offers  a  path  to  spiritual  renewal. 

Toward  an  Adult  Church 

A  Vision  of  Faith  Formation 

Jane  Regan 

Author  Jane  Regan  explores  the  current  structure 
of  parish  catechesis  and  sets  forth  an  intriguing 
argument:  the  vitality  ot  the  Church  depends  on 
establishing  a  new  education  paradigm  — one  thai 
is  focused  on  adults. 


Catholic  Basics  Series 


An  in-depth  yet  accessible  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Catholic  faith 
for  adults  involved  in  or  preparing  tor 
pastoral  ministry.  The  series  helps  readers 
explore  the  Catholic  tradition  and  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  their  lives  and 
ministry  situations. 


$6.95  each  •  Paperback 


Titles  include:  Christology  •  Church  History  •  Mary  and  the  Saints 
•  Sacramental  Theology  •  Theological  Reflection  •  Ecclesiology  • 
Scripture  •  Christian  Morality 

LoyolaPress. 


Order  direct — 800.621.1008  or  www.loyolapress.org — 
or  visit  your  local  bookstore. 
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Imagination 


(jod  and  the  Imagination 

On  Poets,  Poetry,  and  the  Ineffable 

Paul  Mariani 

S45.00  hardcover 
$19.95  paperback 

"Brings  to  the  study  of  contempo- 
rary poetry  a  perfect  conjoining  of 
sympathy,  mastery,  inventiveness, 
and  a  deeply  felt  religious  faith. 
God  and  the  Imagination  is  a 
brilliant,  loving,  radiant  book." 

— Ron  Hansen 


Ringing  to  the  {^)ead 

A  Missioned  Life  among 
Refugees  from  Burma 

Victoria  Armour-Hileman 

S27.95  hardcover 

An  unforgettable  story  of  borders 
crossed  and  recrossed — between 
Catholics  and  Buddhists,  hope  and 
despair,  Burma  and  Thailand, 
life  and  death. 


At  Bookstores  •  Or  Call:  1-800-266-5842 

books(5'ugapress. uga.edu  •  www.uga.edu/ugapress 

~Phe  (^jniversiti)  of  (Georgia  press 


THE  TpATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

Kerry  A.  Robinson,  Editor 


Information  on  over  nine  hundred 
funding  agencies  with  Catholic  interests: 

•  Private  and  corporate  foundations 

•  National  and  international  church 
agencies  making  grants 

•  Foundations  under  the  sponsorship 
of  religious  and  fraternal  groups 

•  New  grant  making  Catholic  health 
care  foundations 

Contains  oi'er  three  hundred 
new  entries  from  the  first  edition! 


An  indispensable  reference  tool  for  the  volunteer  and  professional  alike 

Purchase  The  Catholic  Funding  Guide  -  2nd  Edition  tor  S60.00 

(add  sj.oo  shipping  and  handling  for  the  first  honk  and  S2.00  tor  each  additional) 


jJLwil     FAD ICA  Dept.  10'. 

p0  yox  S72Z} 
Washington,  DC  20016-7223 
Fax  (202)  296-9295 
F  A  D I C  A     www.fadica  .org 


Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Theology 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  FORMAT 
LIMITED  TIME  ON  CAMPUS 


"  /  found  the 
program  a 
challenging,  joyful 
experience  which 
helped  me  to  inte- 
grate musicianship, 
spirituality  and 
liturgical  ministry 
skills  in  my  parish 
work. 


-Mary  Jo  Steffes  '% 
Music  Committee 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 


The  program  welcomes  men  and  women 
who  seek  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
integration  of  Christian  tradition,  contem- 
porary cultures  and  personal  experience. 

The  goals  of  the  program  include: 

•  To  provide  instruction  and  experiences 
for  theological  inquiry. 

•  To  integrate  personal  spirituality  and 
pastoral  action. 

•  To  develop  skills  for  ministerial  service  anj 
foster  independent  learning,  critical  think- 
ing, abilirv  for  theological  reflection,  dear 
and  coherent  expression  and 
commitment  to  the 
Christian  lifestyle. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Theology' 
Saint  Mary-of-lhe- Woods.  Indiana  47876 
Phone:  (812)  535-5206 
Fax:  (812)  535-4613 
Email:  mapt@smwc.edu 


SM 


AVC 


Introduce 
Your  Students 
To  Jlie  Life- 
Changing 
Spirituality 
of  Thomas 
Me  r  ton 


With  the  New 

Thomas  Merton 
Curriculum 

To  order  call:  (502)  899-1991 
www.mertonfoundation.org 
or  write  to: 

The  Thomas  Merton  Foundation 
2117  Payne  Street 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

See  a  change  in  your  students,  see  a  change  in  the  world. 
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ious  disagreements  with  his  fellow 
)minieans,  Father  Urban  Nagle  and 
ther  Fabian  Carey,  which  were 
jarently  never  resolved.  His  attitude 
vard  his  "kids"  in  the  theater  pro- 
:m  could  he  interpreted  as  paternal- 
c.  The  multitude  of  Hartke's  pro- 
ts  and  unorthodox  business  arrange- 
nts  tested  the  organizational  skills  of 
collaborators  and  assistants.  In  her 
i  references  to  Hartke's  activities  as 
pssroom  professor  or  a  preacher, 
lto  Pietro  suggests  that  Hartke  did 
:  shine  in  either  of  these  areas.  Not 

assifieds 

ducation 

iCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
ur  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
ns  Qanuary  ami  June)  on  campus  yearly,  w  ith 
uled  independent  study.  Accredited, 
mcentrations  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
spanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or 
I;  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
ive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  $41- 
56.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

IRD  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSE:  "A 

me  For  Us:  Tracing  l  ime's  Textures  in 
image,"  25  Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels, 
lgium.  Interdisciplinary  and  ecumenical 
irse  for  postgraduate  students  and  profes- 
nals  interested  in  the  dialogue  between 
man  sciences  and  Christian  theology  about 
rriage  and  its  spirituality.  Organized  by  the 
ernarional  Academy  for  Marital  Spirituality 
JTAA1S),  together  with  the  Library  for  the 
erdisciplinary  Study  of  Marriage,  in  collabo- 
ion  with  Boston  College  (U.S.A.),  Pontificia 
liversita  Gregoriana  (Rome),  Katholieke 
liversiteit  Leuven  (Belgium).  Accredited.  In 
logue:  Gunter  Burkart,  sociology 
ennany);  William  Desmond,  philosophy 
Jgium);  Enda  McDonagh,  theology 
;land);  Patrick  Moore,  spirituality  (U.K.); 
bns  Vansteenwegen,  sexology  (Belgium), 
brmation:  INTAMS  Summer  Course, 
enweg  naar  Grote  Hut  156  A,  1640  Sint- 
nesius-Rode  (Brussels),  Belgium;  e-mail: 
ams@skynet.be;  www.intams.com/cour22. 

)sitions 

SOCIATE  CAMPUS  MINISTER  AND  DIREC- 
R  OF  MUSIC  MINISTRIES  (full  nine)  sought 
the  University  of  Scranton,  a  Jesuit  Catholic 
iversity.  This  position  maintains  and  further 
'elops  a  community  of  musicians.  The  direc- 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  role  of  congrega- 
lal  singing  and  choral  music  in  worship  in  a 
igty of  musical  traditions.  The  successful  can- 
ate  will  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music, 
rgy  or  related  field  (master's  degree  pre- 
•ed)  and  proficiencies  in  choral  conducting, 
'board,  and  have  thorough  knowledge  of 


surprisingly,  he  was  not  particularly 
docile  when  he  was  asked  to  accept 
retirement  and  relinquish  the  depart- 
mental reins.  The  author  makes  occa- 
sional references  to  the  insomnia  that 
plagued  Hartke  for  most  of  his  adult 
life. 

Many  of  Hartke's  plans  met  with 
failure,  especially  his  attempts  in  the 
1940's  to  forge  links  between  Catholic 
University  and  the  Hollywood  film 
industry  and  his  later  struggles  to 
establish  a  foothold  in  the  Broadway 
theater  scene.  Yet  who  else  could  claim 

Catholic  liturgy  and  music.  Two  or  more  years  ot 
campus  ministry  experience  is  preferred.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  list  of  references  to: 
Music  Ministry  Search  Committee,  Campus 
Ministry,  University  of  Scranton,  Scranton,  PA 
I  N5  10-4676;  Web  address:  u  u  w.scranton.edu/ 
ministry. 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  is  accepting  resumes 
for  the  position  ol  Retreat  I  louse  Administrator. 
This  position  will  take  effect  in  August- 
September  oi  2002,  and  is  not  an  opening  in  actu- 
al retreat  work,  spiritual  direction,  etc.,  although 
knowledge  ol  these  fields  will  be  important  in 
planning,  development,  scheduling,  advertising 
and  other  administrative  tasks.  A  job  description 
is  available  on  request.  Interviews  will  be  sched- 
uled according  to  resumes  received.  Contact:  Sr. 
Catherine  Mclntyrc,  RJ.M,  202  County  Route 
105,  P.O.  Box  1003;  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
Ph.  (845)  928-2213;  thevenet@frontiernet.net; 
www.rc.net/neuvork/hethanv. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER,  full-time  position  for  a 
priest,  religious  or  lay  campus  minister  to  work 
with  a  diverse  population  ot  faiths  and  mentor 
young  adults  in  search  of  spiritual  meaning. 
Responsibilities  include  college  retreats,  faith  for- 
mation and  education  tor  peace  and  justice.  E- 
mail:  Rosemary. Stets(  )SF@alvernia.edu;  Web 
site:  www  .alvernia.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  The  Shell  Catholic  Center, 
the  Catholic  campus  ministry  at  Northwestern 
University,  seeks  applications  for  the  position  ot 
Campus  Minister.  Northwestern  is  a  private, 
highly  selective  Big  Ten  University  located  in 
Evanston,  111.  I  he  center  serves  students  in  a 
vibrant,  multigcnerational  campus  church  setting 
that  reaches  out  to  four  campuses  and  incorpo- 
rates others  who  choose  to  l>e  associated  with  its 
mission.  The  Campus  Minister  will  accompany 
intellectually  curious  and  spiritually  searching 
young  people  on  their  faith  journey  and  help 
them  form  an  appreciation  of  the  broad  range  of 
Catholic  life.  Therefore,  the  successful  candidate 
must  be  enthusiastic  about  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenges of  young  adults,  grounded  in  Catholic  tra- 
dioon  and  able  to  demonstrate  die  ability  to 
reflect  theologicallv  on  current  issues. 

The  position  allows  for  die  pursuit  of  multi- 
ple interests  while  taking  pninan  responsibility 


responsibility  for  the  production  of 
"Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night," 
which  served  as  Helen  I  layes's  last 
onstage  performance. 

In  her  decision  to  highlight  f  ather 
I  lartkc's  multiple  achievements  anil  pay 
scant  attention  to  his  struggles  and 
weaknesses,  Santo  Pietro  offers  a  lively 
testimonial  to  a  man  she  deeply  revered. 
I  [er  abundant  research  has  produced  a 
detailed  document  of  the  joy,  the  bold- 
ness and  the  faith  of  one  of  the  most  col- 
orful adventurers  of  the  American 
( iatholic  culture.     Michael  Tueth.  S.J 


lor  portions  oi  the  overall  ministry  in  a  team  set- 
ting. Flexibility,  initiative,  creativity  and  the  abili- 
ty to  work  with  student  schedules  on  a  residential 
campus  (including  nights  and  weekends)  are 
essential.  Potential  areas  of  involvement  include 
hospitality,  campus  outreach,  social  justice  reflec- 
ts hi.  student  groups,  retreats,  ethics,  sen  ice  U'ips, 
leadership  development,  discernment  and  inter- 
faith  relations.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  M.Div  .  or  M.A.  in  the- 
ology/religious studies  and  demonstrate  organi- 
zational and  administrative  skills.  Applicants 
should  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  ref- 
erences to:  Rev.  Kenneth  Simpson,  Shell 
( Catholic  ( )enter,  2110  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston, 
[L  60201.  The  position  is  open  Kug.  I.  2002. 
.Applications  will  be  considered  until  the  position 
is  filled. 

CHAPLAIN.  Full-time  position  for  ( iatholic  priest 
to  serve  as  college  chaplain  at  Alvernia  ( College  in 
Reading,  Pa.  Alvernia  is  a  Franciscan  Catholic 
college  serving  a  resident  and  commuter  popula- 
tion ot  approximately  1,800  students.  Chaplain 
will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  mission  and  min- 
istry team  and  provide  spiritual  leadership  for  the 
entire  college  community.  E-mail:  Rosemary, 
Stets()SF@alvernia.edu;  Web  site:  www. alver- 
nia. edu. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CANON  LAW.  The 

Catholic  University  ot  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Canon  Law. 
The  school,  presently  a  department  within  the 
School  of  Religious  Studies,  will  be  restored  as  a 
free-standing  school  within  the  university  upon 
the  expected  concurrence  of  the  I  [oly  See.  The 
ideal  dean  candidate  w  ill  understand  and  promote 
the  longstanding  Catholic  identity  and  mission  of 
the  university,  possess  a  doctorate  ill  canon  law, 
have  recognition  in  the  canonical  profession 
through  scholarly  publication  and  pastoral  prac- 
tice and  demonstrate  familiarity  with  the  canoni- 
cal practices  of  the  I  loly  See  as  well  as  the  church 
in  the  United  States.  I  le  or  she  would  be  expect- 
ed to  continue  the  faculty's  distinguished  tradi- 
tion of  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  theological  basis 
for  canon  law  and  a  commitment  to  a  historical, 
scientific  approach  to  the  law  .  The  dean  would 
foster  the  relationships  of  the  school  to  the  other 
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Form/Reform: 

The  National  Conference  on  Environment  and  Art  for 
Catholic  Worship 

October  5-8,  2002       Houston,  Texas 


Form/Reform  is  sponsored  by  The  Georgetown  Center  for  Liturgy  and  is  hosted  by  the  Diocese 
of  Galveston-Houston.  We  will  gather  to  celebrate  the  13th  National  Form/Reform  Conference. 

Conference  Goals:  -  To  address  the  issues  related  to  the  building,  renovation,  or  restoration 
of  a  worship  space  in  light  of  current  church  documents.  -  To  foster  the  local  community's 
search  for  solutions  to  its  particular  problems  and  challenges  that  its  space  presents.  -  To  foster 
collaboration  among  artists,  architects,  and  local  and  diocesan  committees.  -  To  provide  a  forum 
for  education  and  discussion  of  current  issues  in  an  age  of  transition. 

FORM/REFORM  is  registered  with  the  AIA  Continuing  Education  System  (AIA/CES).  This 
conference  meets  the  AIA/CES  criteria  for  Learning  Units.  Georgetown  Center  for  Liturgy  in 
Washington,  DC  will  be  offering  Learning  Hours  Certificates  for  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  these 
credits.  Diocesan  Directors  of  Worship  •  Contact  us  for  a  special  registration  offer! 

See  our  Web  site  for  conference  details:  www.TMConferenceServices.com  or  contact  us  at: 
T.  M.  Enterprises  -  A  Conference  Management  Company,  PO  Box  5226,  Rockford  IL  61125: 
Ph:  (815)  399-2150;  Fax:  (815)  399-2012;  E-mail:  TMEnter2@aol.com. 
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Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  Unique  9-month  Program  for  experienced 
directors  which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
zzifO  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
Phone:  617-547-4122;  Fax:  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  Centeri,RelDeva>Juno.com 


The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

•  Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 

•  Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's 
activity 

•  Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse 
walks  of  life 

•  Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

•  Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all 
those  who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


The  Catholic  Church  is  now  aware  that  men  and  women  working  as 
formation  personnel  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities  need  special 
preparation  to  understand  and  provide  effective  counseling  in  relation  to  sexuality. 

The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

exists  to  help  meet  that  urgent  need.  For  information  about  our 
month-long  residential  program,  please  contact: 


lames  J.  Gill,  S.|.,  M.D. 
5401  South  Cornell  Ave. 
Chicago,  I L  60615 

Phone:  (775)  684-8146;  Fax:  (775)  684-8154; 
e-mail:  CISHS@aol.com 


Preaching  Resource 

—  NEW 

Proclamation 

Year  B,  2002-2003 
ADVENT  THROUGH  HOLY  WEEK 
Frederick  H.  Borsch,  James  M.  Childs  Jr. 
Martin  F.  Connell,  Philip  H.  Pfatteicher 

Edited  by  Harold  W.  Rast 


This  essential  pastoral  companion  fcJ 
preaching  assists  those  using  thl 
Revised  Common  Lectionary',  thj 
Roman  Catholic  lectionary,  and  thl 
Episcopal  Lectionary  (BCP).  Includes! 

•  References  to  contemporary  events 

•  Wide  margins  for  making  notes 

•  Brief  exegesis  of  the  lessons 

•  Lay-flat  binding 

•  Introductions  to  liturgical  seasons 

•  Spiritual  support  for  preachers 

Two  volumes  each  year 
0-8006-4247-3  256  pp  paper  $25.00  (Can.  $38.75 

Fortress  Resources  for  Preaching 
Preaching  John 

ROBERT  KYSAR 

Kysar's  sermon 
designs  combine 
the  practical, 
how-to-preach- 
John,  with  guides 
for  enriched 
understanding  of 
the  Gospel. 

0-8006-3226-5  240  pp 
paper  $18.00  (Can.  $27.91 

Preaching  Mark 

BONNIE  BOWMAN 
Bowman  clearly  guides  preachers  anc 
teachers  to  appropriately  interpret 
and  proclaim  Mark's  Gospel. 

0-8006-3428-4  160pp  paper  $18.00  (Can.  $27.90) 


At  bookstores  or  call  1  -800-328-4648 

FORTRESS  PRESS 

Augsburg  Fortress,  Publishers 

www  fortresspress.  com 
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Gain  spiritual  I 


doIs  of  the  university,  especially  the  School  of 
igious  Studies  and  the  School  of  Law.  He  or 

would  be  committed  to  maintaining  the 
doI's  uniqueness  in  providing  a  complete 
-jnical  education  not  only  in  core  issues  affect- 
the  Latin  code,  but  also  in  specialized  areas 
1  as  history  of  law,  administrative  governance, 
rch-state  issues,  the  Eastern  code  and  the 
tionship  of  canon  law  to  civil  law.  The  dean  is 
;cted  to  possess  the  requisite  managerial  and 
inological  skills  and  development  initiative  to 
.  ct  a  school  that  is  modest  in  size,  but  unique 
lin  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and 
ise  peers  are  wholly  international.  Those 
nbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  inter- 
d  in  being  considered  as  a  candidate  should 
1  a  letter  describing  their  interest  and  qualifi- 
es as  soon  as  possible,  but  before  Sept.  15, 
2.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  should  be  a 
iled  curriculum  vitae  and  three  references. 
:se  materials  should  be  addressed  to:  Dean 
lglas  W.  Kiniec,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
ambus  School  of  Law,  Catholic  University  of 
:rica,  Washington,  DC  20064.  Inquiries  will 
leld  in  strict  confidence,  and  references  will 
be  contacted  until  candidates  are  notified. 

Search  Committee  will  begin  its  review  of 
applications  on  July  15,  2002,  and  continue 
1  the  office  is  filled.  The  Catholic  University 
merica  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and 
:omes  applications  from  women,  minority 
lp  members,  veterans  and  people  with  dis- 
ties.  E-mail:  Kmiec@law.edu. 

:CT0R  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  AND 
I.A.  Most  Holy  Trinity,  an  active,  growing 
^cultural  parish  of  2,200  households  located 
hoenix,  Ariz.,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Director 
Adult  Faith  Formation  and  O.C.I.A. 
ransible  for  creation  and  implementation  of 
t  formation  program  and  for  all  aspects  of  the 
.I.A.  process  in  English  anil  Spanish.  Must  be 
gual  (English  and  Spanish).  We  are  looking 
;omeone  creative  who  can  help  harness  the 
iderable  energy  in  our  parish  to  take  us  to  the 

level.  MA  in  religious  studies/theology  pre- 
:d;  a  related  graduate  degree  or  equivalent 
rience  will  be  considered.  Position  available 

June  2002.  Please  send  resume  to:  Roberto 
■al,  O.P.,  8620  N.  7th  St..  Phoenix,  AZ 
10. 

:CT0R  OF  LAY  MINISTRY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Diocese  of  Orlando  is  seeking  a  full-time 
:tor  for  its  Office  of  Lay  Ministry  develop- 
t.  Successful  candidate  is  a  seasoned,  profes- 
il  leader  in  the  field  of  lay  ministry  in  the 
lan  Catholic  Church.  Directs  staff  of  three 
offers  leadership  and  guidance  to  lay  minis- 
serving  throughout  the  diocese  in  a  range  of 
stries.  Responsible  for  budget  administration 
record-keeping  for  office  programs.  Works 
leratively  with  clergy  and  other  diocesan  and 
h  leaders.  Leads  a  team,  including  a  staff  and 
rs,  in  managing  and  conducting  training  pro- 
is.  Position  requires  a  graduate  degree  in 
stry  or  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tra- 
n.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
ipetitive  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls 


$17.95  •  0-8294-1349-9 


I  In  ■  >ugh  Ins  national  e-mail 
group  and  best-selling  book, 
spirituality@work,  author 
Gregory  Pierce  successfully  helps 
people  connect  faith  with  the 
nitty-gritty  of  everyday  life. 

Loyola! 

800.621-1008  •  www.loyolapress.org 

Join  Pierce's  FREE  e-mail  discussion  group! 
Contact  him  at  5piritualityWork@apl.com. 


Speaker  Network 

Need  a  speaker  for  your 
organization?  Through  his 
national  e-mail  group,  Pierce 
has  compiled  a  list  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  speak  on 
the  topic  of  spirituality  at 
work.  Please  contact  Erika 
Vrabel  at  Loyola  Press 
(800.270.5404,  ext.  262) 
for  more  information. 


World  Church  Challenges 


Sic  et  Non 

Encountering 

Dominus  Iesus 


Stephen  j.  Pope 
Charles  Hltijnc, 


ill  ..I  ,i  World  t'hurrli 


Peter  C.  Phan.  editor 

The  Asian  Synod 

Text  and  Commentaries 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  rich- 
ness, diversity,  and  challenges  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Asia 

1-57075-429-2  hardcover  $60.00 


Joseph  A.  Komonchak, 
English  version  editor 

History  of  Vatican  II 

Volume  4:  Church  as  Communion 
October  1964-September  1965 

"A  worthy  monument  to  the  twentieth 
century's  most  startling  religious 
even  t . " — Commonweal 

JULY       1-57075-154-4  hardcover  $80.00 


Stephen  [.  Pope 

and  Charles  Hefling.  editors 

Sic  et  Non 

Encountering  Dominus  Iesus 
A  Catholic  Book  Club  Selection 

Twelve  nuanced  analyses  of  this  much 
discussed  Vatican  document.  Full  text 
of  Dominus  Iesus  included. 

1-57075-424  1  paper  $25.00 


•  New,  updated  edition 
loseph  G.  Ponders,  editor 


John  Paul  II 


The  Encyclicals  in 
Everyday  Language 

Includes  a  profound  interpretation  of 
the  unity  of  John  Paul  IPs  encyclicals. 

1-57075-374-1  paper  $20.00 


Bryan  T.  Froehle 
and  Mary  L.  Gautier 

Catholicism  USA 

A  Portrait  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States 
A  Catholic  Book  Award  Winner 
The  American  Church  today. 

1-57075-272-9  paper  $30.00 


Bryan  T.  Froehle 
and  Mary  L.  Gautier 

Global  Catholicism 

Portrait  of  a  World  Church 

A  richly  detailed  picture  of  global 
Catholicism  growing  and  changing  at  an 
unparalleled  rate. 

November    1-57075-375-X  paper  $30.00 
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At  your  bookseller  or  direct:  /^^\  ORBIS  BOOKS 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org         ^\  Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
A  World  of  Books  that  Matter  1-800-258-5838 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

304 1  Broadway  at  1 2 1st  Street 
Now  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  2 12-280- 1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.Lits.columbia.edu 


FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY 


Campus  Ministry 


Fairfield  University  is  currently  seeking  two 
Assistant  University  Chaplains  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  a  pastoral  ministry  team  beginning  August 
15,  2002. 

The  Campus  Ministry  Team  serves  the  faith  com- 
munity of  the  University  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Team 
members  assist  in  the  planning  of  liturgy,  retreats 
and  service  opportunities,  as  well  as  being 
responsible  for  specific  aspects  of  ministry  emerg- 
ing from  their  particular  interests  and  talents. 

One  position  is  for  Director  of  Community  Service 
This  position  coordinates  the  many  service  oppor- 
tunities available  in  the  greater  Fairfield  area,  as 
well  as  planning  the  Urban  Plunge  during  Spring 
break 

The  second  position  offers  the  campus  minister 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  variety  of  areas  of  min- 
istry including  liturgy,  retreats,  international  and 
domestic  immersion  experiences,  and  supporting 
seniors  planning  of  post  graduate  service 

Each  position  is  ten  months  For  consideration 
please  send  a  resume  with  cover  letter  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Fairfield  University, 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  North  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  CT  06430  Fairfield  University  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Fairfield 

UNIVERSITY 


Visit  our  website  at  www.fairfield.edu 


Come  on  sabbatical  to  a  manor  house  in  England 
HAWKSTONE  HALL 
Redemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre 


THE  3 -MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 
9  September  -  5  December  2002 
6  January  -  20  March  2003 
28  April  -  24  July  2003 
8  September  -  4  December  2003 


The  Hawkstone  Renewal  Course  is  the  first  choice  for  religions,  priests,  and  lay  people  fi 
nil  pails  of  the  world  on  sabbatical.  The  course  provides  a  sympathetic  space  for  yon  to 
rediscover  and  renew  your  loving  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

For  further  details:  The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury, 
SY4  5LG,  England  Tel/Fax: ++44  1630  6X5242/565   E-mail:  Hawkhall@aol.com 
Visit  Haw  kstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 


What  will  you  do  with  your 
one  wild,  precious  life? 


Mary  Oliver 


Take  the  risk  to 

Be  on  the  cutting  edge 
Change  unjust  systems 
Pursue  peace 

Advocate  for  women  and  children 
Become  a  leader 

Journey  into 

The  heart  of  God 

In  the  company  of  Gospel  women 

Committed  to  an  inclusive 

Church  and  world 
Sharing  prayer  and  community 

Experience  the  freedom 
of  God's  steadfast  love 

As  a  Sister  of  Charity,  BVM 
BVM  Associate 
Volunteer 


Sisters  0f 

Chanty 


oj  tht 
Bl< 


BVM 


Office  of  Initial  Membership 

I  100  Carmel  Dr. 
Dubuque,  IA  52003 

phone  563.588.2351 

email  newmember@bvmcong.org 

website  www.bvmcong.org 
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HELP  YOUNG  PEOPLE  SEE  THEIR  FUTURE! 


;e.  Send  resumes  immediately  to: 
resa  Simon,  Human  Resource 
rdinator,  Catholic  Diocese  of 
ndo,  P.O.  Box  1800,  Orlando,  FL 
12-1800;  Fax:  (407)  246-4941;  e- 
TheresaLSimon@aol.com;  Web 
www.orlandodiocese.org. 

ICTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

ire-school-8th  grade  sought  by  St. 
ibeth  Ann  Seton  Parish  in  Carmel, 
Qualified  candidate  should  possess 
helor's  degree,  be  friendly,  outgo- 
md  proficient  working  with  fami- 
Previous  experience  as  director  of 
ious  education  is  required, 
lentary  education,  supervision  and 
nistration  experience  preferred. 
1  resume  to:  Rev.  Theodore 
rock,  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
olic  Church,  10655  Haverstick 
!,  Carmel,  IN  46033;  Fax:  (317) 
3710;  e-mail:  NancyG@seas- 
el.org;  Web  site:  www.seas- 
el.org. 

!UTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Jesuit 
nteer  Corps:  Southwest.  The 
:  Volunteer  Corps:  Southwest  is  a 
atholic  volunteer  organization  that 
its,  places  and  supports  over  100 
ime  volunteers  among  the  poor  of 
Drnia  and  Arizona.  Office  is  in  San 
dsco.  Requirements:  experience 
Jesuit  social  mission,  commitment 
'  ministry,  strong  communication 
wiring  skills,  bachelor's  minimum 
:rence  for  theology),  three  to  five 
1  successful  experience  in  manage- 
,  supenision  and  fundraising. 
msibilities:  recruiting,  placement 
upport  of  volunteers;  hire,  super- 
Tain,  evaluate  staff;  plan,  monitor 
tanage  budget;  work  with  board  of 
tors  to  implement  policy, 
line:  July  15,  2002.  Send  resume 
pplication  letter  to:  Tom  Powers, 
\0.  Box  45041,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
i. 

UTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Secretariat  for 
Zhurch  in  Latin  America.  The 
:d  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
>ps  is  seeking  qualified  applicants 
le  position,  Executive  Director, 
tariat  for  the  Church  in  Latin 
ica.  The  Executive  Director 
s  a  staff  of  four  in  providing  sup- 
o  the  Bishops'  Committee  on  the 
h  in  Latin  America;  manages  an 
il  national  collection  of  $6  million 
rocesses  and  prepares  recommen- 
ls  for  grants  to  the  church  in  Latin 
ica;  conducts  research  to  support 
ork  of  the  bishops'  committee  and 
cretariat;  and  promotes  awareness 
education  among  U.S.  Catholics 
the  pastoral  life  and  needs  of  the 
h    in    Latin    America.  The 


Executive  Director  develops  educa- 
tional, promotional  and  campaign 
materials  to  support  die  annual  col- 
lection, oversees  communications 
with  diocesan  directors  who  represent 
their  national  collections  and  with 
diocese  in  Latin  America  regarding 
grant  solicitation  and  processing; 
facilitates  communication  between 
the  church  in  Latin  America  and  the 
U.S.C.C-.B.;  develops  educational 
materials  and  programs  to  raise  con- 
sciousness in  die  United  States  about 
the  church  in  Latin  America;  travels 
to  Latin  America  with  bishop  com- 
mittee members;  and  collaborates 
with  the  Council  of  Latin  American 
Bishops  (CELAM),  including  atten- 
dance at  meetings. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have 
a  master's  degree  in  theology,  pas-: 
toral  ministry,  international  studies 
or  Latin  American  studies,  with 
experience  in  Latin  .America,  as  a 
region  and  church.  Complete  fluen- 
cy in  Spanish  is  required,  and 
knowdedge  of  Portuguese  and 
French  is  beneficial.  Additionally, 
the  successful  candidate  will  have  n 
least  seven  years  of  directly  related 
pnilessKin.il  experience  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America, 
including  an  understanding  of  pas- 
toral lite  and  needs  in  Latin 
America.  Also,  strong  writing  and 
public  speaking  skills  are  required. 
Other  helpful  experience  includes: 
fundraising  or  collection  activities  at 
the  parish  or  diocesan  level;  grant 
solicitation,  analysis,  processing  and 
accountability,  diplomatic  relations 
or  training;  familiaritj  with  reli- 
gious education  and  formation;  and 
ability  to  balance  unlimited  needs 
against  limited  resources. 
Experience  having  lived,  worked, 
studied  or  traveled  in  Latin  America 
is  beneficial  as  well.  Computer  skills 
in  word  processing  (Microsoft 
Word),  e-mail  and  Internet  helpful. 

Clergy/religious  candidates  must 
provide  written  approval  from  their 
diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superior 
before  an  application  can  be  consid- 
ered. Diocesan  lay  employees  must 
also  provide  written  approval  from 
the  local  bishop.  Competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits  including  relo- 
cation assistance.  Qualified  and  inter- 
ested applicants  should  submit  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  and  resume  with 
appropriate  approvals  by  Aug.  16, 
2002  to:  Linda  Hunt,  Director, 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  United 
States    Conference    of  Catholic 


800-533-8095 
www.smp.org 


The  Vocations  Series 

A  married  couple,  a  priesf,  a  sister, 
a  broiher,  and  a  single  person  help 
young  adults  answer  the  fundamental 
questions  Who  am  I?  and  How  am  I 
uniquely  called  to  live  in  the  world? 

Married  Life 

An  Inside  Look 

Andrew  P.  Manion  and  Amy  Schlumpf 
Manion 

The  story  of  one  couple's  marriage, 
expressed  in  light  of  their  Catholic  faith. 
ISBN  0-88489-722-2,  80  pages,  $6.95 

Priests 

An  Inside  Look 

Rev.  John  P.  Mack  Jr. 

The  story  of  one  Roman  Catholic  priest  liv- 
ing out  his  call  to  ordained  life.  ISBN  0- 
88489-720-6,  72  pages,  $6.95 

Sisters 

An  Inside  Look 
Kathleen  Rooney,  SSJ 

The  story  of  one  Roman  Catholic  sisfer 
living  out  her  call  to  the  consecrated  reli- 
gious life.  ISBN  0-88489-710-9, 
88  pages,  $6.95 

Brothers 

An  Inside  Look 
Larry  Schatz,  FSC 

The  story  of  one  Roman  Catholic  brother 
living  out  his  call  to  the  consecrated  reli- 
gious life.  ISBN  0-88489-721-4,  72 
pages,  $6.95 

Single  Life 

An  Inside  Look 
Donna  Kamann 

The  story  of  one  woman's  life  journey, 
expressed  in  light  of  her  Catholic  faith. 
ISBN  0-88489-723-0,  88  pages,  $6.95 

Saint  Mary's  Press  and  you  — 
enlivening  young  people's  hearts 
and  minds  with  the  Good  News 
of  Jesus  Christ 
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Bishops  (LA),  3211  Fourth  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20017-1194.  Fax:  (202)  541- 
3412;  E-mail:  resumes@uscch.org. 

LAY  MINISTRY  TEACHING.  The  Diocese  of 
Altoona-Johnstown  is  seeking  an  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR  for  the  Office  of  Adult 
Formation  and  Fay  Ministry.  The  position 
invokes  teaching  a  variety  of  Scripture  and 
theology  courses  in  the  eight  counties  of  the 
diocese  in  a  well-established,  three-year  min- 
istry program  as  well  as  teaching  occasional 
courses  tor  adult  enrichment.  Strong  theologi- 
cal and  teaching  background  necessary.  M.Div. 
or  equivalent  from  a  Catholic  school  of  theol- 
ogy required.  Experience  helpful.  Lay  persons 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Full  job  description  available. 


Search  will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dr.  Connie  R. 
Stowe,  Director,  Adult  Formation  and  Lay 
Ministry,  124  Logan  Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA 
16648;  Ph:  (814)  693-9605;  Fax:  (814)  695- 
8894;  e-mail:  crstowe@dioceseaj.org. 

MINISTER  OF  MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP.  Full-time 
position  in  a  growing  parish  community  of 
2, ''00  families  located  25  miles  north  of 
Detroit.  Resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  St. 
Kieran  Catholic  Church,  53600  Mound, 
Shelby  Township,  MI  48316;  Ph:  (586)  781- 
4942;' Fax:  (586)  781-6516;  e-mail:  stkieran 
@sprynet.com;  Web  site:  www.stkieran.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  (full  time).  New  York 
City  parish  (administered  by  Jesuits)  of  2,500 
families  seeks  pastoral  assistant  with  strong  theo- 


We  Invite  You  To  Join  Us  For  The 

Joint  Convocation  of  Small  Christian  Communities 


"Small  Christian  Communities, 
Society  and  Church 
From  Paul's  Corinth  to  North  America" 

St  Mary's  University,  San  Antonio  TX    August  1-4,  2002 


Features:  The  Keynote  speakers  are  Scott  Appleby  and 
Robert  Bellah  with  presentations  and  pre-conference 
workshops  offered  by,  but  not  limited  to:  Fr.  Art  Baranowski 
Rick  Boesen,  Alicia  Bondanella,  Michael  Brough,  Paul 
Combest.  Michael  Cowan.  Bill  D'Antonio.  Barbara  Fleischer. 
Fr.  Joseph  Healey.  Barb  Howard.  Bernard  Lee.  SM.  Bob 
Moriarty,  SM,  Patricia  O'Connell  Killen.  Sheila  O'Dea, 
Jeanette  Rodriguez,  Amy  Sluss  and  Evelyn  and  Jim 
Whitehead.  The  conference  will  host  an  exhibit  hall; 
New  music  specifically  written  for  Small  Christian 
Communities;  Bus  Transportation  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
downtown  to  the  Riverwalk  on  Friday  Evening;  and  a  Saturday  Night  Fiesta  - 
an  evening  devoted  to  a  Mexican  Meal  Feast  and  Music. 

At  the  Convocation  we  gather  to  reflect  on,  converse  and  pray  together  about: 

•  The  movement  of  small  Christian  communities  among  Roman  Catholics  and  their  parishes  today. 

-  The  contemporary  U.S.  culture  as  it  shapes  small  communities  and  is  shaped  by  them. 

-  The  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  shapes  small  communities  and  is  shaped  by  them. 

-  To  pledge  ourselves  and  our  organizations  to  faithful  and  feasible  action  for  the  future. 


Please  check  our  conference  registrar's  website  for  registration  updates,  conference 
fees,  scholarship  applications  and  housing  assistance  forms  for  the  conference  - 
www.TMConferenceServices.com  T.M.  Enterprises,  PO  Box  5226,  Rockford  IL 
61125  P:  (815)  399-2150  F:  (815)  399-2012  or  E-mail:  TMEnter5@aol.com 


Sponsored  by:  Buena  Vista, 

National  Alliance  of  Parishes  Restructuring  into  Communities  (NAPRC), 

North  American  Forum  for  Small  Christian  Communities  (NAFSCC), 
Consultants  include:  RENEW  International,  Marianist  Lay  Communities, 

North  American  Forum  on  the  Catechumenate, 

National  Pastoral  Life  Center, 

Mexican  American  Cultural  Center  (MACC). 


logical  background.  Priman  areas  ol  mia 
wedding  preparation,  leading/coordinating  1 
education  programs  (including  parish  retl 
R.C.I.A.  and  social  justice  conferences),  ova 
ing  social  justice  programs,  supervising  \i 
lectors  and  other  liturgical  prog 
Responsibilities  include  weekend  and  ev<j 
work.  M.A.  in  theology  or  its  equivalent] 
ferred.  Leadership  and  collaboration 
required.  Please  send  resume  to:  VValtcl 
Modrys,  S.J.,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Church! 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028. 

RELIGION  TEACHER.  Marist  School  in  Ai 
announces  an  opening  in  the  religious  st 
department  for  fall  2002.  Marist  is  a  Cadioli 
ed,  college  preparatory  school  of  the  A 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  grades  7-12.  The  s< 
offers  a  very  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
efits.  Strong  candidates  w  ill  have  a  degree  (pi 
ably  advanced)  in  theology  or  religion  and  t 
ing  experience.  Middle-grades  experience  p 
ularly  welcome.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
ences  to  the  attention  of:  Principal,  A 
School,  3790  Ashford  Dunwoody  Road.,  At 
GA  30319;  Fax  (770)  457-8402;  e-mail:  co 
ence@marist.com.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
marist.com. 

SHARE  YOUR  GIFT  OF  MUSIC  as  a  directo 
as  a  teacher.  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Churcl 
School  invites  you  to  assist  us  in  the  growtl 
vibrant  and  spirit-filled  church  and  school 
munity  in  North  Fast  Florida.  St.  Patrick's 
staff  of  committed  and  talented  individuals 
are  dedicated  to  ministry  in  the  kingdom  of 
Our  parish  is  a  growing  community  and  bel 
in  stewardship  of  time,  talent  and  tre; 
Requirements:  B.A.  in  music  and  working  to 
an  elementary  school  certification  tor  FI( 
This  full-time  position  will  be  divided  bet 
the  school  and  church  music  progi 
Experience  with  band  and  chorus  prefe 
Salary  based  on  degree  and  years  ot  employ! 
Full  benefits  included.  Please  submit  lett 
interest  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Ron  Camard 
Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  1429  Broward 
Jacksonville,  FI.  322 IS;  Ph:  (904)  768-259 
mail:  tlshiggs@bellsouth.net.  Our  Web 
address:  www.stpatrickjax.org.  Application 
submitted  by  July  25,  2002. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Kolloi 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  widi  other  mei 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  s 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program, 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216-631 1 
(21(1)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost  edu;  W  et 
w  ww  .1  ist.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Rem 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spii 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800) 
5347. 

I  'isit  Animal  V  classified  ads  online  at:  www.a) 
<rnmgazine.org/classifieds.cfm. 
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Make  San  Antonio.  TX  your  2002  summer  family  vacation  destination 
and  become  a  part  of  this  Small  Christian  Community  Experience. 


tters 


ewal  on  All  Levels 

Te  have  been  many  excellent  articles 
jnerica  on  the  current  crisis  (6/3). 
erent  perspectives,  often  comple- 
xly, have  been  presented.  It  was, 
-ever,  refreshing  to  read  Christopher 
dy's  dioughts  from  the  Second 
can  Council  seeking  inspiration  for  a 
•wal  in  the  heart  of  the  church's  tra- 
in rather  than  outside  of  it.  There  is 
utary  and  lucid  optimism  here,  a 
idence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
;d  die  seeds  of  resurrection  and 
n  the  church  the  means  to  confront 
.risis.  As  Mr.  Ruddy  points  out,  the 
logical  tools  are  there;  they  need 
be  deployed  with  seriousness  and 
;istency.  If  there  is  not  a  "renewal" 
his  level,  all  the  other  "remedies" 
only  be  superficial  patchwork.  We 
■,  indeed,  been  "offered  a  terrible  and 
ed  opportunity."  Mr.  Ruddy  has 
;  a  great  service  by  reminding  us  of 
leed  for  the  church  to  become  what 
s  already  defined  itself  to  be. 

Jerry  Ryan 
Chelsea.  Mass. 


Laity  Will  Be  Heard 

r  recent  issues  are  excellent,  as  they 
h  on  frustrations  many  of  us  laity 
in  the  church.  We  are  reminded, 
■  are  die  church,"  yet  the  laity  has  no 
nel  to  be  heard  and  when  we  do 
kout  we  are  seemingly  ignored, 
stopher  Ruddy's  reference  to  the 
lfilled  potential  of  parish  councils 
i  reminds  me  of  the  three  councils  I 

1  part  of  from  the  late  60's  through 
•80's.  As  we  formed  the  councils,  we 
;gled  to  find  a  Vatican  EI  balance 
een  the  authority  of  the  pastor/hier- 
v  and  the  voice  of  the  laity.  We  all 
:ed  in  good  faith,  and  slowly 

Tess  was  being  made.  I  have  found 
idy,  however,  that  the  effort  was 
ed,  as  many  councils  are  now  only 
iory,  voting  no  longer  being  allowed. 
There  have  been  synods  where  the 
are  asked  to  funnel  input  through 
>arishes  to  the  bishop.  But  I've  seen 
ichness  of  expressed  need  for 
ge  stated  in  working  sessions,  but 
edited  out  as  polite  and  "correct" 
ments  are  sent  upward.  There  is  no 

2  for  laypeople  as  individuals  to  have 
aningful  exchange  of  ideas  with  a 


bishop.  \ny  dissent  with  the  status  quo  is 
viewed  as  disrespectful  and,  if  politely 
acknowledged  at  all,  is  ignored. 

Yet  we  laypeople  must  make  tough 
decisions  as  we  live  our  lives  and  raise 
our  families.  So  since  the  church  camiot 
hear  our  need,  we  are  forced  to  leave  our 
real  cares  at  home  as  we  bring  our 
"church  persona"  to  Mass,  if  we  go  to 
Mass  at  all. 

The  current  scandal  brings  the  vacu- 
um between  hierarchy  and  laity  into 
sharp  focus  as  many  in  the  Vatican  call 
for  holding  on  to  decision-making  power 


in  cases  of  abuse  ("Vatican 
Reservations,"  Signs  of  the  Times,  6/3), 
w  hile  our  culture  in  the  United  States 
calls  for  disclosure  and  turning  matters 
over  to  civil  authority.  On  this  matter 
the  iaity  will  not  sigh  and  walk  aw  ay. 
When  it  comes  to  our  children,  the  laity 
will  be  heard.  So  the  Vatican  II  teaching, 
"We  are  the  church"  is  now  being  tested 
after  almost  40  years;  yet  we  have  devel- 
oped no  means  to  be  so.  Only  through 
the  grace  of  God  will  we  become  so. 

Art  Maurer 
Penfield.  N.  Y. 


THE 


FACES 

OF  MINISTRY 


Cheri  Herrboldt  '98,  Master  of  Arts,  Pastoral  Studies 
Policy  Analyst,  Catholic  Relief  Services 


"I  learned  so  much  about  faith, 
love,  dignity,  and  our  shared 
responsibility  for  all  humanity 
in  my  studies  at  the  Washington 
Theological  Union.  The  course  on 
Catholic  social  teaching  was 
one  of  the  most 
important  for 
the  work  I  am 
now  doing.  At 
Catholic  Relief 
Services,  we  use  a 
justice  lens  with 
Catholic  social 
teaching  as  the 
foundation  for  our 
relief  and  development  activities. 
Serving  the  people  of  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  deeply  humbling 
and  inspiring  for  me.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union  I 
acquired  the  tools  that  help 
make  my  work  even  more 
meaningful  as  I  continue  to  learn, 
reflect,  and  express  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Catholic  tradition. 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  Available 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 


CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922  x5213 


email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 


6896  Laurel  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20012 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY 


1-8,2002  America 
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the  word 


After  the  Parade 

Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  7,  2002 

Readings:  Zech.  9:9-10;  Ps.  145;  Rom.  8:9,  11 13;  Mt.  11:25-30 

"Come  to  me,  all  you  who  labor  and  art'  burdened,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  (Mt.  11:28) 


'  A/';/  l 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY!  Parades 
streaming  down  main  street,  band 
concerts  ol  patriotic  music,  fire- 
works displays,  cookouts — all  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  a  nation  w  ith  paeans  of 
praise  for  freedom,  democracy  and  military 
might.  With  the  memory  of  Sept.  11  still 
fresh,  the  celebrations  will  be  bittersweet. 
Mow  out  of  kilter  seem  the  Sunday  read- 
ings! Zechariah  awaits  a  meek  sav  ior  riding 
on  an  ass,  who  will  banish  the  trappings  of 
war,  chariot  and  horse,  and  proclaim  peace 
to  the  nations.  In  the  Gospel,Jesus  prays  in 
gratitude  to  the  l  ather  for  the  gift  of  reve- 
lation to  the  "little  ones,"  and  then  invites 
diose  who  labor  and  are  burdened  to  come 
to  him,  since  he  is  meek  and  humble  of 
heart.  These  hardly  seem  the  attitudes  and 
values  so  heralded  today. 

Today's  ( iospel  is  a  v  irtual  summary  ol 
Matthew's  theology  .  Jesus  is  the  one  who 
reveals  the  very  nature  ol  God.  lie  sum- 
mons people  to  take  up  his  yoke  (an  allu- 
sion to  the  Jewish  expression  about  taking 
on  "the  yoke  of  theTorah"),  ami  as  cmlx  >d- 
ied  wisdom  he  invites  people  to  come  to 
him  (Mt.  ITT';  12:4:).  I  lis  self-revelation 
is  to  "the  little  ones,"  people  who  are 
blessed  at  the  beginning  of  his  teaching 
(  Alt.  5:1-12),  and  who  will  rev  eal  his  hidden 
presence  at  the  final  judgment  (Alt.  2 > : 3 1  - 
46).  They  are  also  those  who  labor  and  are 
burdened,  a  reference  most  likely  to  those 
who  suffer  under  the  burdens  of  religious 
obligations  imposed  by  those  who  "tie  up 
heav  y  burdens  and  lav  them  upon  peoples' 
shoulders"  (Mt.  23:4)  while  neglecting  the 
weightier  things  of  the  law,  "justice,  mercy 
and  faith"  (Mt.  2 >:23 ).  Not  only  do  they 
receive  God's  revelation;  they  embody  its 
deepest  meaning  lor  others. 

I  he  church  in  the  United  States  has 
been  .tested  by  unprecedented  scandal  and 
leadership  failures.  Where  are  there  signs 
of  hope?  We  should  look  to  the  little  ones 
w  ho  have  come  to  Jesus  at  times  ol  trial. 
'I  bis  past  semester  I  taught  10  African- 


American  students  in  a  class  on  the 
(iospels,  who  throughout  their  lives  had 
taken  on  the  yoke  of  Jesus  and  found  rest. 
Now,  when  many  Catholics  lack  faith  and 
trust  in  the  institutional  church,  such  peo- 
ple are  a  beacon.  They  never  lost  faith  amid 
the  discrimination  and  racism  rampant  in 
the  churches,  but  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus 
summoning  them  to  a  deeper  wisdom. 
Generations  of  religious  women  now 
adv  anced  in  years  taught  and  communicat- 
ed the  faith  to  first-generation  immigrants, 
though  they  themselves  were  often  treated 
shabbily  by  the  very  institution  they  served. 
But  they  w  ere  really  serving  another  group, 
(iod's  little  ones.  In  this  season  of  purifica- 
tion, when  countless  meetings  and  declara- 


tions of  hierarchs  ring  hollow,  Cath 
must  learn  from  the  experience  not  on 
Jesus,  w  ho  was  meek  and  humble  of  h 
but  from  those  w  ho  cast  their  burden 
him.  Our  countless  civic  celebration? 
also  celebrations  of  those  little  ones 
came  to  this  land  fleeing  persecutio 
seeking  a  decent  life  tor  their  loved 
(iospel  and  culture  are  a  mandate  fc 
never  to  forget  to  listen  to  the  voices  o 
little  ones  w  ho  carry  God's  presence. 


Down  on  the  Farm 

Fifteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  14,  2002 

Is.  55:10-11;  Ps.  65;  Rom.  8:18-23;  Mt.  13:1-23 

11  v  know  that  till  creation  is  groaning  in  labor  pains  even  until  now  (Rom.  8:21 


A\u  is  N  WILDER,  one  of  the 
greats  of  20th  century  biblical 
scholarship,  wrote  that  in  the 
parables  the  reader  meets  Jesus 
the  "lav  man,"  tor  whom  human  destiny  is 
at  stake  in  "ordinary,  creaturely  existence, 
domestic,  economic,  social"  (Early 
Christum  Rhetoric:  The  Language  of  the 
Gospel  P-  K2).  1 1  ere  the  lives  ot  ordinary 
people  from  a  distant  time  ami  culture 
come  alive  in  a  way  true  of  little  ancient 
literature.  Jesus  was  familiar  with  a  rural 
Galilean  milieu:  outdoor  scenes  ol  tann- 
ing and  shepherding,  and  domestic  scenes 
in  simple  one-room  houses  (Lk.  11:5-8). 
The  homes  ot  the  rich  are  seen  only 
through  the  kitchen  door — the  view  ol 
servants  and  slaves.  The  farming  is  hill- 


country  tanning,  done  in  small  pat 
amid  stone  fences  and  briars  (Alk.  4: 
not  that  ol  the  broad  lowland  pi 
There  are  donkeys,  sheep,  wolves 
birds;  seeds,  wheat  and  harvests;  lili 
the  field  and  fruit  trees;  patched  w 
skins  and  household  lamps;  chil 
quarreling  in  the  marketplace  and  s 
merchants.  People  are  threatenec 
drought  and  flood,  and  the  din  of  w 
never  distant.  Jesus  sees  life  througl 
eves  of  the  anawim,  the  poor  and  hui 
of  the  land  (see  The  Xeve  Jerome  Bi 
Commentary,  p.  1366). 

In  the  parable  ot  the  sower  (re£ 
parable  about  different  sowings), 
seed  is  sown  in  a  seemingly  silly  w 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  then  pk 
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Serving  the 
Priesthood 


The  Priests 

of  St  Sulpice 

an  international  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  formation  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e  mail 
410-323-5070 
tuhhatei  <«  sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


Eucharistic  Missionaries  of  St.  Dominic 

Is  God  calling  you  to  service  with  a  special  edge? 

•  Our  world  struggles  with  violence! 
Families  feel  conflict! 

•  Cod's  people  hunger  and  hurt! 

Are  you  called...  to  seek  justice,  to  bring  peace,  to 
provide  the  healing  of  God's  Love,  to  help  others  find  God's  joy? 

Sister  Rachel  Sena  has  chosen 
tins  life. 

If  you  are  stirred  to  do  some- 
thing special, 

let's  talk  .  .  . 

Limited  volunteer  opportunities  available. 

If  you  have  oilier  gilts  and  you  feel  called  to  share,  please  contact  us. 
Eucharistic  Missionaries  of  St.  Dominic 
3801  Canal  Street,  Suite  400 
New  Orleans,  LA  70119 
(504)  486-0098    (866)  484-5451 
Fax  (504)  486-6547 
EMDOffice@aol.  com 


Faith  and  Work.  . .  Work  and  Faith 


Professions 

of 

1 

Living  and  Working 
As  a  Catholic 


Writer 

Susinessperson 

Architect 

Police  Officer 

lawyer 

Journalist 

Spouse 

Teacher 

Social  Worker 

Parent 

Actor 

Artist 

Doctor 
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edited  by 

james  Martin,  S.J. 
Jeremy  Langford 


Come  &  See  Series 

Series  Editors:  JAMF.S  MARTIN,  S.J.  and  JEREMY  LANGFORD 


People 

of  the 

Covenant 


A  Faith 

You  Can 
Live  With 


In  Professions  of  Faith,  Fr.  James  Martin  and  Jerer 
Langford  bring  to  light  the  interplay  of  faith  and  work 
the  Catholic  tradition  though  the  voices  and  experiences 
people  working  in  the  "real  world."  Each  contributor, 
active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  his  or  her  profession, 
also  an  active  and  enthusiastic  Catholic.  And  each  w 
asked  to  answer  the  following  two  questions:  First,  he 
does  your  faith  influence  your  work?  Second,  how  dt 
your  work  influence  your  faith? 


Contributors  include: 

Ron  Hansen,  Writer 

John  A.  Eterno,  NYC  Police  Officer 

Amelia  J.  Uelmen,  Lawyer 

Tom  McGrath,  Parent 

Sidney  Callahan,  Spouse 

Bro.  Michael  O'Neill  McGrath,  Artist 

Mimi  Kennedy,  Actor 


Paul  Mariani,  Teacher 
David  Armitage,  Architect 
Terty  Golway,  journalist 
Lucie  Fjelstad,  Businesspers 
Monica  Andrews,  Social  W< 
David  Loxterkamp,  Doctor 


"Here  are  thirteen  Catholics  who  believe  in  the  Incarnation. 
They  find  God  in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  daily 
life — not  away  from  or  in  spite  of  it." 

— Gregory  F.  Augustine  Pierce,  author  of  Spirituality®Worh 

"I  loved  this  book  and  highly  recommend  it  for  people  of  all 
faiths....  The  questions  for  reflection  are  superb!  I  wish  they 
would  generate  discussion  in  every  home,  workplace,  and 
faith  community." 

— Patricia  Sullivan,  author  of  Work  with  Meaning,  Work  with  Joy 


Professions  of  Faith 

Living  and  Working  as  a  Catholic 

Edited  by  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  and  JEREMY  LANGFORD 
1-58051-115-5   183  pages  paperback  S12.95 


Sheed  &  Ward 


30  Amberwood  Parkway 
Ashland,  OH  44805 


call:  1-800-266-5564  fax:1-419-281-6883  www. sheedaiidward.com  ) 
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A  Jesuit  ma(i\ 


Of  Many  Things 


JIMMY  car  per,  who  learned 
Spanish  in  the  Navy,  found  a 
special  use  for  that  skill  in 
1969,  when  he  was  a  state  sena- 
tor in  Georgia.  In  that  year  he 
worked  tor  sonic  da\  s  .is  a  Southern 
Baptist  lay  evangelist  in  a  Spanish- 
speaking  neighborhood  of 
Springfield,  .Mass. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Havana  on  May  14  of  this  year,  for- 
mer President  Carter  was  in  a  sense 
evangelizing  in  Spanish  once  again, 
but  this  time  he  was  preaching  not 
the  Gospel  hut  the  political  ideals  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  nations 
and  freedom  for  people  everywhere. 

That  speech  was  brief  and  diplo- 
matic, but  its  two  main  themes  were 
clear.  Air.  Carter  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  "have  been 
trapped  in  a  destructive  state  of  bel- 
ligerence for  42  years"  and  said  it  is 
time  to  change  that  relationship.  He 
added  that  "because  the  United 
States  is  the  most  powerful  nation, 
we  should  take  the  first  step." 

His  hope,  Mr.  Carter  said,  is  that 
Congress  will  soon  take  that  step  by 
repealing  the  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba,  as  well  as  permitting 
unrestricted  travel  between  the  two 
countries  and  establishing  open  trad- 
ing relationships.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  advised  President  Fidel  Castro  to 
get  going  on  modifying  his  socialist 
government  so  as  to  allow  opposition 
movements  to  operate  freely. 

The  balance  here  was  neat.  Mr. 
Castro  wanted  to  hear  the  former 
U.S.  president  call  for  dropping  the 
sanctions,  but  the  price  he  had  to  pay 
was  to  hear  Jimmy  Carter  also  call 
for  civil  liberties  in  Cuba.  Most 
Cubans  would  be  better  off  if  Mr. 
Castro  eased  his  harsh  policies,  just  as 
they  would  also  be  better  off  if  the 
embargo  w  ere  lifted. 

It  should  be  clear  In  now  that  the 
United  States  cannot  do  much  to 
promote  respect  tor  human  l  ights  by 
imposing  economic  sanctions  on  dic- 
tatorial regimes.  Embargoes  create 
suffering  for  ordinary  people,  partic- 
ularly children  and  the  sick,  without 
budging  despots  themselves. 

When  he  visited  Cuba  in  19°8, 


Pope  John  Paul  II  called  the  embargo 
"both  unjust  and  morally  unaccept- 
able" and  said,  "It  is  time  to  leave 
aside  a  policy  that,  whatever  moral 
justification  it  may  once  have  had, 
has  clearly  outlived  its  purpose." 

A  year  later,  Archbishop  (nowr 
Cardinal)  Theodore  E.  McCarrick, 
speaking  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference's  International 
Policy  Committee,  echoed  the  pope 
in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Congress: 
"The  Catholic  bishops  of  Cuba,  as 
w  ell  as  those  of  the  United  States,  are 
persuaded  that  the  principal  effects  of 
the  U.S.  embargo,  apart  from  provid- 
ing the  Cuban  government  with  an 
excuse  for  every  failure  of  its  econo- 
mv,  are  to  deprive  the  neediest  peo- 
ple of  essential  foods  and  medicines." 

Unfortunately,  Jimmy  Carter's 
advice  to  the  United  States  doesn't 
appeal  to  President  Bush.  In  Miami 
on  May  20,  the  president  told  a 
cheering  crowd  of  Cuban-Americans 
that  he  will  not  even  think  of  lifting 
the  embargo  until  President  Castro 
has  first  democratized  his  govern- 
ment. 

That  was  a  flat  rejection  of  Mr. 
Carter's  recommendation,  and  per- 
haps not  many  Americans  care  much. 
In  the  United  States,  this  question  of 
the  sanctions  has  little  resonance  out- 
side Miami.  There  are,  however, 
some  pragmatic  precedents  worth 
keeping  in  mind  here.  The  United 
States  has  already  made  concessions 
to  China  and  other  nondemocratic 
countries  for  the  sake  ot  promoting 
free  trade. 

I  here  is.  I  icsides,  am  ith  r  pi  lint 
that  Mr.  Bush  should  consider  as  he 
ponders  his  war  on  terrorism.  Fidel 
Castro  has  lost  his  Soviet  sponsors, 
but  he  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
help  those  hostile  Middle  Easterners 
at  w  hom  the  anti-terrorist  campaign 
is  aimed.  Of  course,  he  is  an  unpre- 
dictable opportunist,  and  in  dealing 
with  him  Washington  cannot  let  its 
guard  down.  All  the  same,  President 
Bush  should  judge  easier  access  to  a 
friendlier  Cuba  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  keeping  the  Cuban  \oters 
in  Florida  happy. 

John  W.  Don  ihue,  S.J. 
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iitorial 

rhe  Future  of 
/buchers 

3HIO'S  SCHOOL  VOUCHER  program  survived 
in  the  Supreme  Court  because  five  justices 
took  into  account  all  the  educational  choic- 
es Ohio  provided  for  parents,  not  just  the 
voucher  choice.  In  the  1970's  and  80's,  the 
t  looked  only  at  the  individual  programs  under  chal- 
e.  Since  most  of  the  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec- 
try  schools  that  benefited  from  these  programs  were 
ch-related  (and  Catholic),  it  was  easy  for  the  court  to 
hide  that  programs  that  helped  to  pay  the  teachers' 
ies  impermissibly  advanced  religion.  But  by  taking  a 
i  look  at  the  whole  picture  instead  of  one  detail,  the 
erne  Court  has  finally  gotten  it  right. 
The  Ohio  program  involved  in  Zelman  v.  Simmons- 
is  was  a  very  narrow  program — triggered  by  a  federal 
t's  injunction  compelling  the  State  of  Ohio  to  take  seri- 
remedial  action  against  the  failure  of  many  inner-city 
ic  schools  in  Cleveland.  But  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
cuts  much  more  broadly — not  broadly  enough  for  the 
r  courts  to  have  to  hold  that  any  and  all  voucher  pro- 
is  are  constitutional,  but  far  more  broadly  than  to  pro- 
jnly  programs  enacted  because  of  an  "emergency"  in 
ic  schools'  performance. 

]hief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist's  opinion  for  the 
C  states  the  norm:  "In  sum,  the  Ohio  program  is  entirely 
ral  with  respect  to  religion.  It  provides  benefits  directly 
tvide  spectrum  of  individuals,  defined  only  by  financial 
and  residence  in  a  particular  school  district.  It  permits 
individuals  to  exercise  genuine  choice  among  options 
ic  and  private,  secular  and  religious." 
mportandy,  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  concurs  fully 
is  norm.  Indeed,  she  looks  at  an  even  broader  picture 
mpassing  many  governmental  programs  of  assistance  to 
-based  initiatives. 

'ven  more  important,  five  justices  have  completely  got- 
iver  the  hurdle  of  government  helping  to  pay  tuition  at 
:h-related  schools  that  satisfy  the  compulsory  education 
For  the  four  dissenters,  that  hurdle  is  insurmountable. 
iey  understand  the  Constitution,  the  Establishment 
se  absolutely  prohibits  the  government  from  helping  to 
uition  at  church-related  elementary  and  secondary 
als. 

'■ecause  the  decision  was  only  5  to  4  and  several  of  the 
:es  are  likely  to  be  replaced  in  the  next  few  years,  the  life 


DATE  DUE  

span  of  the  de 
that  thanks  to 

no  longer  an  imminently  enuangereu  species,  v.,  tai ..  oj 
take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  court,  but — so  long  as 
the  court  itself  has  not  overruled  the  Ohio  decision — the 
lower  courts  (federal  and  state)  must  accept  the  constitution- 
ality of  voucher  programs  that  really  give  parents  their  own 
free  choice  between  public  and  private  school  educational 
programs. 

As  many  commentators  have  already  noted,  state  consti- 
tutions may  prove  a  serious  obstacle,  because  many  of  them 
contain  very  explicit  provisions  forbidding  aid  to  sectarian 
education.  But  some  state  courts,  including  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  have  interpreted  these  provisions  in  a  way 
that  might  not  absolutely  bar  true  private-choice  voucher 
programs.  As  in  Ohio,  parents,  not  the  state,  would  be 
directing  the  money  to  the  church-related  school. 

Moreover,  the  validity  of  some  of  these  provisions  under 
federal  constitutional  law  is  at  least  debatable.  When  most  of 
these  provisions  were  enacted,  "sectarian  schools"  was  a  code 
phrase  for  "Roman  Catholic  schools."  Laws  that  single  out  a 
particular  church  raise  serious  questions  under  the 
Establishment  Clause. 

In  addition  to  the  state  constitutions,  there  are  other 
concerns,  especially  die  addition  to  voucher  programs  of 
conditions  diat  would  interfere  with  the  religious  identity  of 
church-related  schools. 

the  biggest  obstacle,  however,  to  any  wide-ranging  voucher 
program  is  that  most  people  who  send  their  children  to  pub- 
lic schools  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  education  their 
children  receive.  These  parents  want  improvements,  but  not 
a  generalized  voucher  system. 

\\ridi  respect  to  narrowly  focused  programs  like  Ohio's, 
the  two  biggest  obstacles  are  the  political  clout  of  the  teach- 
ers' unions  and  the  almost  incredible  apathy  of  so  many 
adults  about  the  plight  of  many  inner-city  schoolchildren. 
The  plight  of  these  children  is  an  undeniable  and  heart- 
rending problem — not  just  for  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents, but  for  the  general  public  as  well.  The  experiments 
with  vouchers  should  be  continued  at  least  until  a  better 
solution  for  the  inner-city  school  children  is  discovered  and 
implemented.  In  other  cities  with  problems  like  Cleveland's, 
voters  should  urge  their  state  legislatures  to  imitate  Ohio's 
example. 

The  immediate  winners  on  June  27  were  the  more  than 
4,000  children  (and  their  parents)  using  vouchers  in 
Cleveland.  The  long-run  winners  will  include  the  students 
and  the  general  public  in  many  other  large  American  cities 
with  identical  problems.  The  Establishment  Clause  con- 
demns no  one  to  a  life  of  poverty. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Bishops  Respond  to  Dallas 
Actions  with  Reflection,  Promises 

Bishops  around  the  country  assured  dieir 
people  that  diey  intend  to  make  certain 
their  dioceses  follow  the  new  policies  on 
handling  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests 
that  were  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  on  June 
14.  In  comments  to  the  press,  statements 
and  columns  in  their  diocesan  newspapers, 
bishops  said  diey  would  fully  support  the 
(Jjiirtcr  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
)  'oung  People.  Some  remarked  diat  the 
bishops'  overwhelming  support  for  die 
charter  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis. 

The  charter  and  accompanying  norms 
require  that  any  allegation  of  sexual  abuse 
i  >t  a  minor  be  reported  to  civil  authorities 
and  that  if  the  allegation  is  proven,  die 
priest  be  removed  permanently  from  min- 
istry and,  in  most  cases,  laicized  or 
removed  from  the  priesthood.  It  also  calls 
for  each  diocese  to  have  a  lay-run  review 
board  and  establishes  a  national  office  for 
handling  such  cases,  as  well  as  a  national 
lay  review  board. 

"It  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  as  a 
body,  we  have  erred  in  the  past,"  wrote 
Archbishop  John  C.  Favalora  of  Miami  in 
a  column  for  The  Florida  Catholic  news- 
paper: "first,  in  not  believing  the  victims  as 
often  as  we  should  have;  second,  in  believ- 
ing that  abusive  priests  could  be  'cured'  of 
their  illness;  third,  in  not  reporting  allega- 
tions to  civil  authorities,  who  are  better 
trained  and  equipped  to  determine  credi- 
bility." Archbishop  Favalora  said  the  bish- 
ops "w  ent  as  far  as  we  possibly  could  in 
terms  of  church  law,"  because  neither  an 
individual  bishop  nor  the  entire  confer- 
ence has  the  power  to  laicize  or  "defrock" 
a  priest. 

Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  of  Newark, 
X.J.,  who  serves  on  the  bishops'  Ad  I  loc 
Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse,  said  die 
actions  of  the  bishops  "raised  the  standard 
of  conduct,  which  will  not  be  lowered  for 
anyone  who  ministers  in  our  church,  and 
established  a  strong  measure  of  perfor- 
mance for  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 


for  leading  her."  Fn  a  column  for  The 
Catholic  Advocate,  his  archdiocesan  news- 
paper, he  said  there  is  no  person  in  min- 
istry in  the  Newark  Archdiocese  against 
whom  there  is  a  credible  charge  of  child 
abuse,  past  or  present. 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  also  said  his  archdiocese  has 
nobody  in  ministry  with  a  credible  allega- 
tion of  sexual  abuse.  He  told  The  Catholic 
Standard,  his  archdiocesan  newspaper,  that 
he  had  been  hesitant  to  support  the  char- 
ter's "no-strikes"  policy  of  removing  from 
ministry  everyone  against  whom  diere  has 
been  a  credible  charge  of  sexual  abuse.  "It 
was  obvious  it  was  the  mood  of  the  people- 
in  die  church,"  Cardinal  McCarrick  said. 
"I  heard  that  from  people  in  our  parishes 
and  so  did  the  other  bishops."  Hearing  the 
stories  of  victims  also  helped  him  see  that 
the  resolution  of  the  bishops  had  to  be 
strong,  he  added. 

New  York's  Cardinal  Edward  M.  Egan 
told  parishioners  at  St.  Charles  Parish  on 
Staten  Island  on  June  1 6  diat  "diis  is  a 
harsh  day.  These  are  terrible  times.  And 
we  are  all  outraged,  scandalized."  He  said 
the  church  needs  "to  pick  up  the  pieces, 
and  we  will." 

Several  prelates  referred  to  criticism 
that  the  bishops  did  little  to  police  their 
fellow  bishops.  "Some  are  disappointed 
that  no  bishops,  archbishops  or  cardinals 
resigned  during  the  meeting  in  acknowl- 
edgment that  diey  hail  not  handled  these 
cases  appropriately  in  die  past,"  said 
Bishop  Robert  N.  Lynch  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  in  a  column  for  The 
Florida  Catholic,  his  diocesan  newspaper. 
However,  he  said,  by  choosing  Gov.  Frank 
Keating  of  Oklahoma  to  be  chairman  of 
the  national  review  board,  "the  conference 
has  made  certain  that  a  strong,  clear,  inde- 
pendent voice  is  now  in  place  to  examine 
and  evaluate  every  bishop  and  diocese  in 
the  United  States,"  he  wrote.  "Governor 
Keating  has  made  clear  to  us  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  call  tor  the  resigna- 
tion of  any  bishop  who  does  not  follow 
the  charter  and  norms." 

Cardinal  McCarrick  said  in  his  inter- 
view that  the  majority'  of  bishops  have 


acted  responsibly  in  abuse  cases  and  tist 
who  have  not  "have  already  suffered  I 
because  of  the  loss  of  [their]  reputation 
Bishop  Lynch  told  his  diocesan  newspB 
in  an  interview,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  bep 
bishop  who  ignored  this." 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Thomas  G.  WensB 
Miami  said  the  charter  includes  a  "ham 
policy,  but  not  necessarily  an  unjust  oik.. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  bishops  have  lew 
credibility  when  it  conies  to  judging  wlfl 
a  priest  is  fit  for  ministry  or  not,  we  haj 
do  what  we  had  to  do." 

Adanta's  Archbishop  John  F. 
Donoghue  told  The  Georgia  BulletinB 
archdiocesan  newspaper,  that  he  expetH 
there  will  be  ongoing  tension  after  thai 
meeting.  "Our  priests  are  going  to  feeKj 
are  on  kind  of  a  witch  hunt  now,"  he  <fl 
"They  could  be  accused  and  they  are  m 
I  can  see  why  good  priests  would  be  ftp 
ful." 

Cardinal  McCarrick  noted  that  sonH 
groups  have  used  die  media  spodight  I 
the  church  "to  attack  the  teachings  of  I 
church,  especially  regarding  life,  the  fiflj 
and  morality."  But  those  who  believe  jp 
Ciod,  "have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tl 
ultimately,  because  God  is  truth." 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  new  \m 
cy,  priests  were  removed  from  ministiw 
the  dioceses  of  Chicago,  Crookston,  I 
Denoit,  Louisville,  San  Jose,  ScrantorB 
Cloud  and  St.  Paul-Minneapolis.  In 
Evansville,  bid.,  Father  Michael  Allen 
remov  ed  as  pastor  of  St.  Peter  Parish  i 
Celestine.  Fadier  Allen,  who  sexually 
abused  a  teenager  in  1976,  had  receivt 
national  news  coverage  before  the  bis 
meeting  as  an  example  of  a  former  oft 
er  who  repented  and  converted  and  w 
loved  by  his  parishioners. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chi 
announced  die  removal  of  eight  priesi 
from  all  priesdy  ministry  on  June  23 
because  of  credible  accusations  agains 
diem  in  the  past.  Three  of  them  were 
tors,  one  an  associate  pastor,  one  a  ho 
chaplain,  two  were  working  in  admini 
rive  jobs,  and  one  was  a  72 -year-old  r< 
assisting  with  weekend  Masses.  Cardi: 
George  said  five  of  die  priests  plan  to 
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eal  their  removal,  while  two  plan  to 
m  from  the  priesthood.  The  retired 
st  will  no  longer  be  able  to  celebrate 
;s  publicly  or  present  himself  as  a 

St. 

'he  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Malia  was  asked 
sign  as  pastor  of  two  Baltimore 
shes  when  it  was  learned  that  he  had 
d  Robert  Gee  in  1 999  as  interim 
ic  director  of  one  of  the  parishes, 
vving  that  Gee  had  been  convicted  of 
al  abuse  of  a  teenager  two  years  earli- 
t  diocesan  spokesman  said  the  priest 
y  would  be  assigned  to  another  parish, 
not  as  a  pastor. 

1  Augusta,  Me.,  Bishop  Joseph  J. 
ry  of  Portland  and  Auxiliary  Bishop 
had  R.  Cote  met  for  more  than  two 
"s  on  June  20  with  10  alleged  abuse 
ivors  and  heard  their  stories  of  being 
ally  abused  by  priests  as  children, 
icipants  described  it  as  an  intense, 
tional  session.  The  following  day  the 
le  attorney  general's  office  announced 
it  had  completed  its  review  of  dioce- 
jersonnel  files  on  3  3  priests,  none  of 
m  is  still  active  in  ministry.  The  state 
e  distributed  case  files  to  local  prose- 
rs  to  determine  if  any  could  lead  to 
inal  charges. 

zmisville's  Archbishop  Thomas  C. 
/  on  June  20  named  the  first  members 
new  advisory  board  to  handle  allega- 
;  of  sexual  abuse  and  announced  that 
ns  of  such  abuse  by  priests  will  be 
ed  free  counseling  through  the 
'ersity  of  Louisville. 


iy  Want  Bishops  Disciplined  If 
y  Do  Not  Remove  Abusers 

t  Catholics  polled  for  a  new  survey 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  should  disci- 
:  bishops  who  do  not  remove  known 
srs  from  ministries  where  they  can 
e  minors.  Participants  in  the  poll  by 
Loyne  College  and  Zogby 
national  said  that  the  current  sex 
2  scandal  has  not  affected  their  com- 
lent  to  the  church  and  that  they  agree 
the  steps  the  U.S.  bishops  are  taking 
dress  the  problem, 
le  telephone  survey  asked  506 
is  olics  nationwide  their  opinions  about 
a>  the  scandal  should  be  handled  and 
it  has  affected  their  involvement  in 
hurch.  About  96  percent  said  the 
should  take  disciplinary-  action 


against  bishops  who  do  not 
remove  abusers  from  min- 
istry where  they  have  con- 
tact with  minors.  Around 
75  percent  said  they  had 
not  changed  either  how 
much  money  they  con- 
tribute or  how  much  time 
they  are  involved  at  their 
parishes. 

Given  statements  about 
possible  actions  by  church 
leaders,  77  percent  said 
they  agreed  that  "a  public 
apology,  a  penitential  litur- 
gy and  a  commitment  to 
reach  out  to  victims  by 
U.S.  bishops  would  help 
achieve  reconciliation  with 
the  Catholic  community 
and  restore  trust  in  their 
leadership."  About  the 
same  percentage  agreed 
that  every  diocese  should 
have  a  lay-controlled  board 
to  oversee  how  diocesan 
finances  are  spent  in  set- 
ding  lawsuits  over  sex 
abuse.  The  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic- 
Bishops  included  both 
those  measures  in  its 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People, 
approved  on  June  14. 

Nearly  84  percent  of 
those  polled  said  they  think 
allegations  of  child  sexual 
abuse  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  legal  mat- 
ter, with  the  church  turning  over  all  rele- 
vant information  to  police. 


Religious  Leaders  Urge  More 
Generosity  in  TANF  Program 

More  than  20  U.S.  religious  leaders, 
including  two  Catholics,  are  urging  sena- 
tors to  be  more  generous  in  their  reautho- 
rization of  Temporary  Assistance  for 
Needy  Families,  known  as  TANF.  "The 
biblical  mandate  is  clear:  We  are  called  to 
assist  poor  and  hungry  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  provide  a  better  life  for  children. 
We  believe  that  government  must  lead  the 
way  in  creating  that  opportunity,"  they 
said  in  a  letter  to  senators  on  June  12. 
"Please  strengthen  TANF  in  ways  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  families  to  leave 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  BOY  LEADS  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE.  First- 
grader  Nicolaus  Vega  of  St.  Mary-St.  Stanislaus  School  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind..  prepares  to  lead  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  during  a 
memorial  service  for  Sept.  11  held  in  April.  Church  and  civic  lead- 
ers alike  were  stunned  by  the  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  said  that  the  pledge  with  the  words 
"under  God"  is  unconstitutional.  (CNS  photo  by  Karen  Callaway, 
Northwest  Indiana  Catholic) 


poverty  behind  as  they  work  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency,"  they  said.  The  Catholic 
signers  of  the  letter  were  John  L.  Carr, 
secretary  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Department 
of  Social  Development  and  World  Peace, 
and  Kathy  Thornton,  R.S.M.,  national 
coordinator  of  Network,  a  Catholic  social 
justice  lobby. 

Two  provisions  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  that  they  said  they  would  like  to 
see  removed  are  a  food  stamps  block 
grant,  and  a  "superwaiver"  clause.  They 
said  the  effect  of  a  food  stamps  block  grant 
"will  almost  certainly  be  to  take  food  off 
the  tables  of  low-income  people  and  put 
more  families  at  risk  of  hunger."  The 
superwaiver,  they  added,  would  allow  state 
and  federal  officials  "to  circumvent  con- 
gressional decisions"  on  funding  for  a  vari- 
ety of  low-income  programs.  It  "has  the 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  BENEFIT  FROM  VOUCHER  PROGRAM.  Seventh-grade  students  e 
St.  Francis  School  in  Cleveland  give  a  report  on  the  African-American  Kwanzaa  celebration  earlr 
this  year.  Of  the  school's  258  students,  148  used  the  voucher  program  to  help  pay  for  2001-2 
tuition.  [See  editorial.]  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Erikson,  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin) 


potential  for  significantly  harming  fami- 
lies," they  said.  The  letter  said  the  law 
should  include  poverty  reduction  as  a  stat- 
ed goal  of  TANF.  "Reducing  the  numbers 
of  families  receiving  assistance  is  simply 
not  enough;  we  must  ensure  diat  low- 
income  working  families  have  the  chance 
to  raise  dieir  families  out  of  poverty,"  it 
said. 

One  goal  of  the  bill  should  be  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  TANF  par- 
ticipants to  get  good-paying  jobs  that 
enable  them  to  leave  poverty  behind,  it 
said.  By  allowing  two  years  for  educa- 
tion— four  years  if  combined  with  work — 
"we  can  reinforce  the  wise  choices  of  peo- 
ple who  have  learned  that  only  additional 
education  will  enable  them  to  gain  long- 
term  self-sufficiency  for  their  families,"  it 
said. 


Do  Not  Abuse  Dominion  Over 
Creation,  Says  Pope 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  human  beings  are 
endowed  by  God  with  nearly  divine  digni- 
ty but  too  often  abuse  their  stewardship 
over  creation  by  damaging  the  environ- 
ment and  treating  each  other  unjustly. 
Speaking  to  pilgrims  at  his  weekly  general 
audience  on  June  26,  the  pope  said  Christ 
asks  his  followers  to  exercise  "their  royal 
dominion  over  creation  in  justice,  freedom 
and  selfless  love."  Despite  humanity's 
moments  of  grandeur,  the  pope  said,  stew- 
ardship over  creation  "can  be  misunder- 
stood and  deformed  by  egoistic  man,  who 
is  often  shown  to  be  more  of  a  crazy  tyrant 
than  a  wise  and  intelligent  governor. 
I  listory  documents  the  evil  that  human 
freedom  spreads  in  the  world  with  envi- 
ronmental disasters  and  with  the  most 
clamorous  social  injustices,"  he  said.  In 
late  July,  the  Vatican  will  release  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Holy  See's  teaching  on 
environmental  questions. 


Church  Must  Embrace  Pluralism, 
Cardinal  Kasper  Says 

The  church  today  must  embrace  plural- 
ism in  the  world  and  in  its  own  life  even 
as  it  upholds  its  unity  and  claim  to  uni- 
versality, Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  said 
on  June  21  during  the  fourth  annual 
Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative 
lecture  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  He  called 
for  more  dialogue,  consensus-building 


and  wide  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
church  and  for  more  pastoral  flexibility 
for  local  churches.  Cardinal  Kasper, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  traced  the 
church's  embrace  of  pluralism  to  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  particularly  its 
documents  on  religious  freedom  and  on 
the  church  in  the  modern  world. 


News  Briers 

•  Ten  days  after  the  U.S.  bishops  met  in 
Dallas  to  debate  and  approve  a  national 
plan  to  protect  children  and  stop  clerical 
sex  abuse,  the  conference  president  flew 
to  Rome.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
Msgr.  William  P.  Fay,  general  secretary 
of  the  conference,  were  in  Rome  on  June 
25-28.  Neither  responded  to  requests  for 
information  or  interviews.  A  spokesman 
at  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference  in 
Washington  said  Bishop  Gregory  was 
spending  some  personal  days  away  from 
his  office  and  Monsignor  Fay  was  on 
vacation. 

•  A  national  survey  found  that  people 
who  financially  support  the  religious  life 
of  churches  and  comparable  bodies  of 
non-Christian  religions  also  give  more  to 
charities  than  do  others.  And  people  who 
give  volunteer  service  to  religious  bodies 
do  more  volunteer  work  for  charities,  the 


survey  found. 

•  At  least  four  people  were  injured  or|:'. 
June  25  when  Sudanese  government ; 
craft  bombed  the  residence  of  Auxilia 
Bishop  Akio  Johnson  Mutek  in  south 
Sudan. 

•  The  Vatican  registered  its  endorser) 
of  the  U.N.  Convention  Against  Tor 
and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degra< 
Treatment  or  Punishment  on  June  2( 
Previous  Vatican  actions  include  end( 
ment  of  the  convention  on  the  rights 
the  child  in  1990,  the  treaty  against  \i 
mines  and  certain  other  conventionale 
weapons  in  1997,  the  convention  agai 
chemical  weapons  in  1999  and  the  tn 
banning  nuclear  testing  last  year. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  approved  a  new 
banning  smoking  inside  all  Vatican  b 
ings,  including  private  offices,  corridc 
and  any  rooms  open  to  the  public. 

•  The  U.S.  bishops  have  endorsed  a  1 
sponsored  by  Senator  John  McCain, 
Republican  of  Arizona,  and  Senator 
Joseph  Lieberman,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  that  would  require  crirr 
background  checks  for  gun  sales  at  ai 
gun  show  where  more  than  75  guns  ; 
offered  for  sale. 

•  A  Senate  vote  to  permit  military  hcl 
tals  overseas  to  perform  abortions  is  ; 
affront  to  the  hospitals'  tradition  of  s:l 
ing  lives,  said  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Catholics  and  Evangelicals  take  a  new  look  at  each  other. 

Another  Step  Forward 


BY  THOMAS  P.  RAUSCH  - 


One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment today  is  the  growing  relationship  between  Catholics  and 
Evangelicals.  Their  history  had  long  been  marked  by  disparagement 
and  rejection.  In  1873  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  United  States 
said  its  greatest  foe  was  not  atheism,  but  the  "nominallv  Christian 
Church  of  Rome."  In  more  recent  rimes,  perhaps  the  low  point  w  as  Loraine  Boettner's 
1962  work,  Roman  Catholicism,  a  popular  critique  of  Catholicism,  notable  for  its  many 
errors  of  both  historical  fact  and  theology  Such  attitudes  were  still  evident  two  vears  ago 
when  R.  Albert  Alohler,  president  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminarv  in 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  said  on  "Larry  King  Live"  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  "a  false  church"  teaching  a  "false  gospel."  But 
Catholics  have  had  their  own  prejudices  about  Evangelicals 
and  have  frequently  been  guilty  of  stereotyping  them  u  ith- 
out  really  knowing  them. 

The  last  three  decades,  however,  have  seen  numerous 
examples  of  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  taking  a  new  and 
more  appreciative  look  at  each  other.  An  international 
Pentecostal-Roman  Catholic  dialogue,  begun  by  the 
Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  LTnity 
in  1972,  completed  its  fourth  quinquennium  of  study  in 
1997  with  the  statement  Evangelization,  Proselytisvi  and 
Common  Witness,  a  document  that  addresses  a  particularly 
sensitive  issue.  A  second  consultation,  the  Evangelical- 
Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  on  Mission,  was  established  in 
1977.  A  third,  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Evangelical  Fellowship  (now  Alliance),  has  been  meeting 
since  1993. 

Though  very  significant,  these  international  dialogues 
are  not  well  known  except  to  professional  ecumenists.  But 
the  encounter  between  the  two  traditions  became  front- 
page news  in  1994  as  a  result  of  Evangelicals  and  Catholics 
Together,  an  initiative  of  Charles  Colson  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  John  Neuhaus.  Though  it  had  no  official  status, 
E.C.T.  brought  a  number  of  high-profile  Evangelical  lead- 
ers into  dialogue  with  Catholics — men  like  Bill  Bright  of 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  Mark  Noll  of  WTieaton 
College,  and  J.  I.  Packer  of  Regent  College  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Their  participation  shocked  some 
Evangelicals;  two  Southern  Baptist  signers  later  had  to 
withdraw  their  names,  lest  they  be  seen  as  speaking  for  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

But  what  is  perhaps  even  more  significant  than  those 
official  dialogues  is  that  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  are 
beginning  to  discover  at  the  grass-roots  level  how  much 
they  have  in  common  and  how  much  they  can  learn  from 
each  other.  This  was  clearly  evident  at  a  conference  that 
took  place  on  April  11-13  of  this  year  at  WTieaton  College 
in  Illinois.  WTieaton,  often  referred  to  as  an  Evangelical 
Stanford,  is  an  educational  institution  with  roots  in  the  abo- 
litionist movement,  an  engagement  with  institutional  injus- 
tice of  which  Evangelicals  are  rightlv  proud.  The  confer- 
ence, held  in  Barrows  Auditorium  in  the  Billy  Graham 
Center,  was  an  excellent  event.  It  had  been  well  conceived 
and  organized,  and  it  drew  an  enthusiastic  group  ot  approx- 
imately 400  people,  some  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  two  speakers,  William  Shea  of  St.  Louis 
University  and  Mark  Noll  of  WTieaton,  reviewed  the  perti- 
nent history.  Professor  Shea  noted  that  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  represented  a  rejection  of  the  concept  of 
Christendom  by  the  Catholic  Church,  while  the  councils 
affirmation    of    religious    liberty    defused    one  of 
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Evangelicalism's  greatest  fears  about  Rome.  ProfessorSii 
reviewed  the  ways  in  which  the  two  traditions  were  bp 
ning  to  work  together  and  learn  from  each  other,  asj 
Wood  from  St.  John's  University  in  Collegeville,  Am 
and  J.  Daryl  Charles  of  Taylor  University  in  L'pland,n« 
addressed  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  issue  that  bgj 
the  Reformation.  Professor  Wfood  stressed  that  the  !9i 
Joint  Declaration,  signed  by  the  Lutheran 
Federation  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Prompj 
Christian  LJnity,  expressed  a  "consensus  in  basic  trvM 
the  doctrine  of  justification,"  in  light  of  which  "the  renin 
ing  differences  of  language,  theological  elaborations 
emphasis"  in  the  understanding  of  justification  are  acsn 
able.  That  consensus  should  rebut  the  charge,  still  ■ 
today  from  some  conserv  ative  Protestants,  that  Catfl 
do  not  accept  justification  by  faith. 

(  hher  talks  focused  on  the  locus  ot  authority.  Sent 
and  tradition  and  evangelizing  the  culture.  James  I.  Pfi 
who  is  an  icon  for  many  Evangelicals,  and  the  Rev.  Ri<iji 
John  Neuhaus,  editor  of  First  Things,  both  gave  perj| 
retrospectives  on  the  1994  E.C.T.  conversation.  ■ 
keynote  addresses  at  this  WTieaton  conference  were 
by  Cardinal  Francis  George,  Archbishop  of  Chicago 
Timothy  George,  Dean  of  Beeson  Divinity  Sc 
Cardinal  George  graciously  fielded  questions  from  ai 
the  more  than  1,000  WTieaton  students  and  guests 
wrere  present  for  his  talk.  He  also  gave  a  moving  resj 
when  WTieaton's  president,  Dr.  Duane  Litfin,  whe 
chairing  that  session,  raised  the  issue  of  the  current  sc 
of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy,  a  topic  that  was  on  ever) 
mind. 

The  participants  were  almost  universally  enthus 
about  the  conference.  For  me,  a  number  of  things 
out  as  indicators  of  how  far  Catholics  and  Evange 
have  come  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  First,  i 
significant  that  the  conference,  sponsored  by 
Department  of  Bible  and  Theology  at  WTieaton  ar 
InterVarsity  Press,  represents  an  important  involve 
with  Catholics  by  Evangelical  institutions,  not  just  in< 
ual  representatives.  In  the  international  dialogues,  soi 
the  Evangelical  and  Pentecostal  participants,  lacking 
tutional  support  from  their  communities,  have  had  tc 
ticipate  at  their  own  expense.  At  least  one  of  them,  ; 
scholar  and  ecumenist,  has  frequently  been  threatenec 
dis-fellowship  by  his  denomination  for  his  ecum< 
work  with  Catholics.  In  the  United  States,  Evangelia 
Pentecostal  churches  and  associations  have  not  been 
ing  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  Lnited  5 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  with  the  exception  ( 
Southern  Baptism  Convention,  which  unilaterally  e 
the  conversation  last  year. 

The  conversation  at  WTieaton  was  also  theolog 
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(Stantive.  One  of  the  most  useful  exchanges,  in  my  view, 
ae  in  response  to  Gerald  Bray's  talk  on  authority, 
ofessor  Bray  had  stressed  the  evangelical  "horn  again" 
(grience  as  the  essential  spiritual  experience  linking 
ingelicals  across  denominations.  Though  he  had  made  it 
ir  that  for  many  this  experience  came  in  different,  often 
den  and  non-dramatic  forms,  a  woman  asked  him  dur- 
the  question  period  if  the  experience  wasn't,  after  all, 
a  suhjective  "feeling."  In  his  response,  Professor  Bray 
phasized  his  point  that  this  experience  is  far  more  one  of 
version,  decision  and  commitment.  That  was  good 
>s  for  at  least  this  writer.  It  means  that  once  the  "horn 
in"  experience  is  disentangled  from  the  interpretative 
toric  of  a  particular  religious  culture,  it  becomes  appar- 
that  millions  of  Catholics  can  claim  a  similar  experi- 
e.  It  is  also  an  example  of  how  Catholics  and 
ngelicals  can  learn  to  appreciate  each  other's  often  dif- 
:nt  theological  languages. 

One  young  woman,  presumably  Catholic,  asked  about 
Catholic  Church's  inability  to  ordain  women.  A  pan- 
t  in  response  suggested  that  the  Catholic  tradition  con- 
ies to  struggle  with  this  issue,  but  then  pointed  out  that 

conference's  Catholic  team,  unlike  the  Evangelical 
n,  included  two  women  participants,  both  distinguished 
ilogians,  who  between  them  represent  their  church  at 

highest  level  of  ecumenical  work  as  members  of  five 
onal  or  international  ecumenical  dialogues.  The  audi- 
z  broke  into  applause. 

In  an  otherwise  irenic  talk,  Dr.  James  Packer  pointed  to 
te  Catholic  "eccentricities" — the  authority  of  the 
rch,  infallibility,  Mary,  merit,  transubstantiation,  the 
harist  as  sacrifice.  But  Evangelicals  have  eccentricities 
leir  own — for  example,  the  nonbiblical  doctrine  of  bib- 
inerrancy,  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty  of  salvation 
ice  saved,  always  saved")  and  that  peculiar  Evangelical 
lency  to  spiritualize  visible,  historical  realities  (the  visi- 
y  of  the  church  universal,  communion,  the  marks  of  the 
rch)  and  literalize  metaphors  (Christ's  sacrifice  as  a 
saction,  the  truth  or  trustworthiness  of  Scripture,  pre- 
ination). 

]  VIost  impressive  was  the  good  will  of  all  those  present: 
|  ikers,  participants  and  hosts.  The  atmosphere  was  gra- 
|  s,  open  and  warm.  People  mingled  and  mixed,  and  new 
i  idships  were  formed.  The  dialogue  between  speakers 
i  participants,  both  after  the  talks  and  outside  the  con- 
ace  hall,  was  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  conference, 
■stions  were  probing,  but  generally  friendly.  Perhaps 
only  exceptions  were  the  questions  raised  by  a  number 
)rmer  Catholics  who  still  had  issues  with  their  former 
ssial  home.  One  had  clearly  been  hurt.  Another  waged 
lentless  campaign  against  Catholic  teaching  and  was 
seen  interviewing  students  in  the  dining  hall  and  asking 
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it  Wheaton  professors  taught  (properly  in  the  questioner's 
view)  that  Catholics  have  to  be  evangelized  in  order  to  be 
saved. 

it  became  increasingly  evident  that  Catholics  and 
Evangelicals  are  already  working  together  in  many  places.  In 
San  Diego,  for  example,  InterVarsity  f  ellowship  and  a 
Catholic  campus  ministry  are  cooperating  in  evangelizing 
students.  John  Green,  a  Catholic  who  has  two  degrees  from 
Wheaton,  has  begun  Emmaus  Ministries,  a  service  that 
brings  Catholics  and  Protestants  together  in  an  effort  to 
reach  out  to  men  involved  in  prostitution,  who  in  many  cases 
have  been  sexually  exploited  themselves.  Mr.  Green  is  to  be 
ordained  a  deacon.  One  Catholic  youth  minister  in  a  parish 
not  far  from  W  illow  Creek  Community  Church  in  South 
Barrington,  III.,  perhaps  the  most  successful  "seeker  church" 
in  the  United  States — it  claims  that  70  percent  of  its  members 
are  former  Roman  Catholics — asked  how  his  group  could 
reach  out  to  alienated  ( Catholics.  Someone  suggested:  "bind  a 
Catholic-friendly  Evangelical  for  vour  staff!"  Wheaton 
College,  whose  Statement  of  faith  precludes  welcoming 
Catholics  to  its  faculty  or  professional  staff,  may  itself  be 
showing  some  signs  of  moving  in  a  more  open  direction. 

There  are  still  significant  theological  issues  separating 
the  two  traditions,  and  considerable  hostility  remains  in 
Latin  America.  But  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  have  much  in 
common.  They  share  tar  more  than  a  narrow  concern  for 
"family  values,"  for  the  right  to  life  and  the  "co-belligerency 
in  the  culture  wars"  that  seems  to  characterize  the  interests 
of  some  Catholic  and  Evangelical  gatherings.  Both  take  the- 
ology seriously  and  are  committed  to  the  central  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  salvific  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  anil  his  bodily  resurrection.  Both  are  concerned  with  a 
personal!)  appropriated  faith  Catholics  through  their 
emphasis  on  spirituality  and  Evangelicals  through  their 
stress  on  a  personal  relationship  with  Jesus.  And  both  groups 
are  committed  to  the  church's  evangelical  mission,  particu- 
larly as  it  has  been  articulated  by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  with  his 
emphasis  on  a  "new  evangelization"  and  his  insistence  in  his 
1992  encyclical  Rvckmptorh  Missio  that  the  "kingdom  of  God 
is  not  a  concept,  a  doctrine  or  a  program  subject  to  free 
interpretation,  but  before  all  else  a  person  with  the  face  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Indeed,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
talks  about  evangelization  in  a  language  that  many 
Eva n gel  i ca  1  s  understand. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  participants  gathered 
for  a  "(dosing  Worship."  They  joined  in  prayer  and 
response  without  any  awkwardness  or  hesitation  in  a  service 
that  from  a  Catholic  perspective  seemed  a  combination  of 
elements  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  I  lours  and  the  Mass's 
Liturgy  of  the  Word.  It  was  good  to  pray  together.  We 
should  do  it  more  often.  E! 
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Seminaries  Await  Vatican 
Visitation 


BY  J  AM  ES  J.  GILL 


Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  and  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  answer  questions  on  April  24  at  a 
Vatican  press  conference  concerning  the  two-day  meeting  between  American  and  Vatican  church 
leaders  on  the  problem  of  clergy  sexual  abuse.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  apostolic  visita- 
tion was  first  suggested. 


Till  COMMUNIQUE  RELEASED  on  April  24  at  the 
close  of  the  Vatican-L  .S.  summit  on  clergy-  sex- 
ual ahuse  contained  some  surprising  news. 
According  to  the  communique  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  in  Rome  between  the  L\S.  cardinals  and 
Vatican  officials,  investigating  teams  will  be  sent  to  all  of 
the  51  American  seminaries  in  the  near  future.  Known  as 
an  apostolic  visitation,  the  Vatican-prescribed  investigation 
will  focus  on  two  issues:  "the  need  for  fidelity  to  the 
church's  teaching,  especially  in  the  area  of  morality,  and  the 
need  for  a  deeper  study  of  criteria  of  suitability  of  candi- 
dates to  the  priesthood." 

Some  bishops  and  seminary  administrators  sav  that 
they  are  ready  to  welcome  the  visiting  teams,  since  this  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  show  Rome  and  concerned  members 
of  the  church  that  in  recent  years  they  have  greatly 

JAMES  J.  GILL.  S.J..  M.D.,  a  physician  and  psychiatrist,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 
in  Chicago. 


improved  the  way  their  institutions 
with  human  sexuality  within  their  acad< 
ic  curriculums  and  in  their  personal 
mation  programs  for  individual  semin 
ans.  Such  reassurance,  they  hope, 
serve  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  repi 
that  numerous  acts  of  sexual  abuse  h 
been  perpetrated  in  the  past  within  se 
nary  walls,  with  faculty  and  counse 
unconscionably  exploiting  young  semii 
ians. 

A  contrary  response  to  the  Vatic 
announcement  is  also  widespread  ami 
seminary  officials.  They  fear  that  the  c 
rently  increasing  number  of  homose) 
seminarians  and  priests  in  the  Lni 
States  will  be  reported  to  Rome  in  sue 
way  that  the  Vatican  will  refuse  to  con 
ue  admitting  homosexuals  into  the  ra 
of  the  clergy.  The  fact  that  most  of 
priests  who  committed  sexual  abuse  in  recent  years  h 
selected  adolescent  boys  as  their  victims  has  raised  the 
of  doubt  in  Rome  about  the  suitability  of  homosexuals 
the  priesthood.  But  in  fact,  the  priests  who  molest  boys 
not  necessarily  homosexual.  Those  among  them  who 
heterosexual  are  thought  by  professional  therapists  ti 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  provided  by  the  c 
availability  of  males  who  are  less  carefully  protected  t 
their  young  sisters. 

In  1%1  the  Congregation  for  Religious  issued 
instruction  that  has  never  been  abrogated,  so  it  is  still  c 
sidered  technically  valid  by  some  Vatican  officials,  accc 
ing  to  Catholic  Xews  Service.  It  stated  that  "those  affec 
by  the  perverse  inclination  to  homosexuality  or  peder 
should  be  excluded  from  religious  vows  and  ordination, 
said  the  community  life  and  priestly  ministry  would  con 
tute  a  "grave  danger"  or  temptation  for  these  people. 

But  in  practice,  seminaries  have  been  able  to  accej 
candidate,  whether  heterosexual  or  homosexual  in  oriei 
tion,  as  long  as  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  live  a 
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•eliable  celibacy  and  has  strong  motivation  to  do  so  per- 
nently.  But  at  the  close  of  their  meeting  in  Rome,  sever- 
ardinals  spoke  in  favor  of  prohibiting  homosexuals  from 
ering  seminaries  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  among 
m  Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua  of  Philadelphia, 
ose  archdiocese  already  screens  out  gay  candidates,  even 
se  who  are  not  sexually  active.  "We  feel  a  person  who  is 
nosexual-orientated  is  not  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
;sthood,"  said  the  cardinal,  "even  if  he  had  never  com- 
ted  any  homosexual  act."  The  Vatican  Congregation  for 
holic  Education  is  currently  discussing  whether  new 
ms  for  psychological  screening  of  applicants  for  the 

1  linary  should  ban  those  who  have  a  homosexual  orien- 

j  on. 

I  While  many  homosexual  seminarians  are  wondering 
i  iously  these  days  whether  the  announced  visitations  will 
tj  1  out  to  be  a  "witch  hunt,"  their  educators  are  describ- 

for  the  media  and  also  bishops  worldwide  the  precise 
i  »s  they  have  taken  to  deal  more  effectively  with  sexuali- 
j|  1  a  frank  and  comprehensive  way  that  until  recently  was 

[linkable  in  their  institutions.  In  most  (but  not  all)  sem- 
j  ies,  a  screening  process  involving  professional  inter- 
I  vs,  psychological  tests  and  careful  inspection  of  the  can- 
J  ite's  sexual  history  has  been  adopted.  Courses  on 
^  lan  sexuality  have  been  established,  along  with  discus- 

i  groups  where  sexual  orientation,  chastity,  celibacy,  the 
si  d  for  interpersonal  boundaries,  ways  of  coping  with 
1  ptations  and  spiritual  motivation  are  led  by  men  and 
i  nen  (including  laypersons)  dedicated  to  helping  their 
i  inarians  reach  full  psychosexual  and  moral  maturity. 
■i  But  some  of  the  nation's  seminaries  are  well  ahead  of 
I  ;rs  in  developing  their  programs  and  staffing  them  with 
I  tpetentand  experienced  personnel.  The  quality  of  these 
|  grains  and  their  staff  is  one  of  the  issues  the  Vatican- 
1  inspection  teams  should  explore  and  help  correct  or 
I  rove  without  unnecessary  delay. 

ri  Regrettably,  anyone  who  has  been  in  close  contact  with 

Iiy  American  seminaries  in  recent  years  knows  that  there 
a  number  of  aspects  of  these  institutions  that  call  for 
int  attention.  Several  separate  and  critical  issues  have 
i  l  described  at  length  in  two  books  that  the  Vatican's  vis- 
K  ;  and  our  bishops,  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
.1  >rams  of  seminaries,  would  do  well  to  read  or  re-read 
,1  >re  the  visitations  begin. 

J  In  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Priesthood,  the  former  sem- 
y  rector  and  vicar  for  clergy  in  Cleveland,  the  Rev. 
1  iald  B.  Cozzens,  stresses  clearly  the  fact  that  many  sem- 
ies  are  seriously  troubled  within  themselves  about  the 
al  orientation  of  students  and  faculty  members.  He 
ribes  at  length  the  spiritual  and  emotional  distress  he 
observed  in  the  lives  of  both  homosexual  and  hetero- 
al  students.  The  former,  Father  Cozzens  has  found, 


often  live  with  the  fear  that  their  sexual  orientation  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  ordination.  They  must  also  deal 
with  what  he  vaguely  identifies  as  "the  implications  of 
being  part  of  a  minority."  I  presume  that  he  has  encoun- 
tered, as  I  have,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  homosex- 
ual seminarians  to  feel  that  they  are  not  fully  integrated 
into  the  seminary  community  and  are  devalued  by  straight 
students  and  some  faculty  members  who  surround  them. 
They  feel  in  need  of  steady  moral  support  from  one  anoth- 
er in  order  to  avoid  experiencing  the  humiliating  effects  of 
knowing  that  the  church  to  which  they  are  giving  their  lives 
appears  to  regard  them  as  inferior  persons  because,  as  the 
church  declares,  their  sexual  nature,  in  its  interior  and 
behavioral  inclinations,  is  fundamentallv  "disordered." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  a  significant 
homosexual  subculture  where  they  live  and  study,  Cozzens 
reports  that  heterosexual  men  feel  a  "destabilizing"  form  of 
discomfort  that  grows  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  gay  to 
straight  seminarians.  He  could  also  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  seminaries  where  a  "live  and  let  live"  policy  still  pre- 
vails, the  members  of  the  two  groups  frequently  pass 
through  their  program  of  study  without  ever  learning  to 
communicate  with,  understand,  respect  and  admire  one 
another.  Not  being  challenged  and  shown  by  their  educa- 
tors how  to  establish  unity  w  ithin  the  seminar)-,  they  are 
likely  to  feel  helpless,  if  not  disinclined,  to  establish  frater- 
nal unity  among  the  straight  and  gay  priests  in  their  dio- 
cese, once  they  have  been  ordained. 

The  other  book  I  believe  the  visitors  and  bishops 
should  read  before  beginning  their  seminar}7  explorations  is 
Goodbye!  Good  Men.  The  author,  the  investigative  reporter 
Michael  S.  Rose,  sees  in  a  significant  (unspecified)  number 
of  seminaries  a  serious  and  vocation-damaging  clash 
between  students  he  calls  "orthodox"  and  others  he  views 
as  being  formed  in  their  beliefs,  attitudes  and  practices  by 
"liberal"  educators  striving  to  transform  the  nature  and 
functioning  of  the  church's  priesthood. 

The  "orthodox"  students,  as  Rose  describes  them, 
demonstrate  unquestioning  adherence  to  the  church's  mag  - 
isterium,  as  well  as  total  acceptance  of  the  church's  authen- 
tic teaching.  They  also  embrace  the  legitimate  traditions, 
devotions  and  piety  of  Catholicism,  including  public  recita- 
tion of  the  rosary  eucharistic  adoration  and  novenas. 
Opposed  to  them,  Rose  presents  the  nontraditional,  "liber- 
al" seminarians  as  generally  approving  a  gay  subculture, 
radical  feminism,  undisciplined  liturgy  and  a  sexual  moral- 
ity that  departs  widely  from  current  papal  teaching. 

On  the  basis  of  anecdotal  reports  heard  from  a  long  list 
of  "orthodox"  seminarians,  some  of  whom  persevered 
through  ordination  and  others  who  withdrew  from  their 
seminary  feeling  discriminated  against  and  at  times  even 
sexually  exploited  by  liberal  classmates  and  staff  members, 
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Rose  draws  the  amazing  conclusion  that  the  nation's  short- 
age of  vocations  is  attributable  to  the  way  orthodox  stu- 
dents have  been  persecuted  by  their  fellow  seminarians  and 
teachers  because  of  their  "rigidity"  and  attitude  of  "righ- 
teousness." He  backs  up  his  argument  by  pointing  to  a 
handful  of  very  orthodox  seminaries,  where  the  number  of 
candidates  recruited  and  ordinations  celebrated  is  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  in  most  liberal  institutions. 

In  my  own  years  of  working  with  a  widely  distributed 
array  of  seminarians  and  their  educators,  I  have  certainly 
come  in  contact  with  students  who  comprised  a  minority 
resistant  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  institution's  too  lib- 
eral teachings  and  practices.  But  I  must  honestly  say  that 
the  picture  Rose  so  alarmingly  presents,  along  with  his 
explanation  that  liberal  faculty  and  students  intentionally 
drive  out  the  orthodox  seminarians,  is  far  removed  from 
what  I  have  witnessed  and  from  the  seminary  scene 
Cozzens  describes  in  a  way  with  which  I  personally  agree. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  important  for  the  Vatican's  visi- 
tors to  look  closely  at  the  "orthodox-versus-liberal"  inter- 
actions in  the  institutions  they  inspect  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  convincing  evidence  that  vocations  are  being 
spoiled  as  a  result.  Undoubtedly  the  Vatican's  visitors  will 
find  at  least  a  mild  degree  of  tension  affecting  educators  as 
well  as  students  in  the  institutions  where  these  two  aca- 
demic and  lifestyle  currents  are  mixed.  This  will  lead  them, 


without  guile 


I  suspect,  to  foresee  the  friction  that  is  likely  to  exist  wlffl 
post-ordination  assignments  bring  men  from  both  seid- 
nary  camps  to  share  the  same  residence  and  parish  wm 
and  to  participate  in  meetings  of  their  diocesan  presbylt-j 
ate,  where  unity  and  mutual  support  are  desirable  aims.jm 
Closely  related  to  these  sources  of  stress  affecting  ie: 
education  and  future  of  today's  seminarians,  there  exisM 
significant  issue  that  has  received  virtually  no  public  attfl 
tion  during  recent  years.  The  Vatican  insists  that  pecjft 
who  work  in  seminaries  should  be  required  to  engagJ 
specific  and  adequate  preparation  for  their  roles  as  adrrB 
istrators,  faculty  members,  spiritual  counselors  or  form 
tion  directors.  This  point  was  made  strongly  in  John  FjjJi 
IPs  apostolic  exhortation  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  (1992),  whB 
spelled  out  the  principle  that  "the  task  of  formation  of  dp 
didates  for  the  priesthood  requires.. .special  preparationp 
those  to  whom  this  work  is  entrusted,  one  that  is  pro™ 
sional,  pedagogical,  spiritual,  human  and  theological."  I 
In  view  of  this  directive  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  hUf 
dreds  of  priests  who  have  been  responsible  for  sexual  abp 
of  minors  during  the  last  half  century  have  passed  throiB 
institutions  that  provided  close,  prolonged  contact  vll 
seminary  educators,  I  find  it  amazing  that  in  the  exhoB 
tion  just  quoted  and  in  its  sequel,  Progi-am  of  PriM 
Formation,  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  fact  that  spe» 
formation  in  the  area  of  human  sexuality  is  absoluB 

essential  in  the  preparation 
seminary  personnel. 

My  strong  reaction  fl< 
from  what  I  learned  as  a  j 
chiatrist  involved  in  asses; 
and  treating  priests  accuser, 
sexual  misbehavior.  Most 
these  offenders  already 
questions  and  uncertain 
about  their  personal  sexua 
and  inclinations  while  t 
were  still  in  the  semin 
Asked  whom  they  consu 
for  help  in  dealing  with 
source  of  anxiety,  and  soi 
times  shame,  they  al 
always  reported  "no  or 
Why  not?  They  said  they 
experienced  a  daunting 
that  if  they  brought  up  (out: 
the  confessional)  any  seri 
questions  about  their  sexua 
they  would  be  quickly 
missed  from  the  seminary, 
more  than  that,  they  said  t 
were  reluctant  to  raise  is; 
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ated  to  sex  because  they  had  no  confidence  that  anyone 
;ong  the  seminary  personnel  was  knowledgeable  and 
npetent  enough  to  provide  helpful  guidance  for  them. 

Following  up  on  these  disclosures,  a  group  of  Jesuits 
1  professional  lay  colleagues  founded  the  Christian 
titute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality,  an  academic 
>gram  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  work  with  semi- 
ians  in  the  area  of  sexuality.  Surprisingly,  we  have  found 
t  most  of  the  700  people  who  have  passed  through  our 
;nsive  monthlong  program  (emphasizing  the  relation- 
p  between  sexuality  and  developmental  psychology, 
rality,  spirituality,  biology  and  communication)  have 
ne  from  foreign  countries.  Most  American  seminaries 
tear  satisfied  with  the  new  sexuality  courses,  discussion 
•ups,  counseling  opportunities  and  screening  procedures 
y  have  already  put  in  place.  Seminary  educators  describe 
al  celibate  forms  of  behavior  and  then  expect  their  stu- 
its  to  employ  conventional  spiritual  and  psychological 
ans  to  integrate  them  into  their  lives. 
But  in  the  realm  of  sexuality,  no  two  individuals  are 
cdy  alike.  No  two  men  operate  interiorly  in  precisely 

same  way  in  regard  to  their  thoughts,  fantasies,  feel- 
s,  yearnings,  strivings,  memories  and  experiences.  If 
linarians  are  to  be  helped  to  understand,  accept  and 
ieve  control  over  their  celibate  lives,  they  need  to  have 
liable  to  them  not  just  clinical  psychologists  or  psychia- 
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trists  to  whom  those  with  special  difficulties  can  be 
referred,  but  also  well  informed  staff  members  who  can  talk 
with  all  of  them  individually  and  effectively  about  sexual 
matters  in  a  nonthreatening  and  nonjudgmental  way  that  is 
comfortable  rather  than  anxiety-provoking  for  the  student 
and  his  advisor  alike. 

So  when  visiting  teams  look  closely  at  what  is  being 
provided  by  seminaries  to  help  prevent  sexual  abuse  on  the 
part  of  priests  in  the  future,  it  will  be  important  for  them  to 
determine  just  why  the  Vatican-mandated  preparation  of 
seminary  personnel  has  failed  to  be  taken  seriously  in  rela- 
tion to  the  specific  need  they  have  in  the  area  of  sexuality. 
Without  competent  help  to  attain  deep  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  themselves  as  unique  sexual  beings,  too  many 
seminarians  are  likely  to  go  on  approaching  celibacy  and 
chastity  in  a  highly  intellectualized  and  personally  detached 
way,  and  abusive  behavior  can  thus  be  expected  to  contin- 
ue. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  psychological  tests  that  can, 
at  the  present  rime,  flawlessly  identify  future  offenders. 
Only  an  awareness  of  what  is  transpiring  within  their  minds 
and  bodies  can  signal  seminarians  that  it  is  time  to  talk  with 
someone  about  their  sexuality  and  its  bearing  on  their 
vocation.  Providing  such  readily  available  and  skillful  help 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  essential  services  their  spir- 
itual and  formation  directors  can  offer  them.  El 
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ON  the  FRIDAY  morning  just  before  Mothers 
Day,  a  group  of  children  and  caretakers  board  a 
chartered  bus  in  a  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
neighborhood.  One  expects  to  hear  a  free-spirit- 
ed ruckus,  but  the  mood  on  the  bus  is  oddly  quiet  and  con- 
templative. These  children  are  not,  as  one  might  guess, 
embarking  on  a  classroom  field  trip.  They  are  instead  begin- 
ning a  12-hour  journey  to  visit  their  mothers — all  of  w  hom 
are  incarcerated.  The  bus  is  traveling  to  Chowchilla,  the  rural 
locale  of  the  Central  California  Women's  Facility  and  the 
Valley  State  Prison  for  Women. 

According  to  Department  of  Justice  studies,  approximate- 
ly 75  percent  of  incarcerated  women  are  mothers;  an  addi- 
tional 6  percent  enter  prison  pregnant.  More  than  half  of  these 
women  report  committing  their  offense  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  or  alcohol.  Though  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
children  have  an  incarcerated  parent,  estimates  suggest  that 
more  than  two  million  children  share  this  experience.  About 
half  of  these  children  live  with  grandparents,  while  the  others 
live  with  family  and  friends  or  become  wards  of  the  foster  care 
system. 

KELLY  KESTER-SMITH  is  the  owner  and  creative  director  of 
YeslCommunications.  She  is  also  an  associate  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet. 


Sister  Suzanne  Steffen,  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph 
Carondelet,  learned  of  the  plight  of  these  children  throt 
her  ministry  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  AngeL 
Department  of  Detention  Ministry.  "When  we  began  a  a 
certed  effort  to  minister  to  the  women  at  the  Chowchilla  pi 
ons,  we  learned  that  most  of  them  never  see  their  childi 
during  their  entire  incarceration,"  says  Sister  Steffen.  "  i 
grandmothers  who  typically  care  for  the  children  simply  dc 
have  transportation  or  the  monev  for  a  bus  ticket.  In  a  sen 
these  children  are  serving  the  same  sentence  as  their  mo 
ers." 

As  a  response  to  the  incarcerated  women  who  were  asld 
to  see  their  children,  Sister  Steffen  founded  Get  on  the  B 
an  annual  trip  bringing  incarcerated  mothers  and  their  cl 
dren  together  for  Mother's  Day  What  began  with  a  single  1 
leaving  from  Los  Angeles  has  grown  to  eight  buses  and  a  cac 
of  volunteers  organizing  the  event  throughout  Califorr 
"We'd  like  to  see  Get  on  the  Bus  become  national,"  she  s; 
with  the  confidence  of  her  commitment.  Materials  are  ci 
rently  being  developed  to  ensure  the  easy  duplication  of  t 
program  wherever  an  interested  group  or  individual  is  loc 
ed. 

As  the  bus  leaves  the  urban  haze  of  rush  hour,  it  climb 
mountain  pass  known  as  the  Grapevine  and  traverses  the  er 
less  eyeful  of  agriculture  carpeting  the  great  San  Joacl 
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ley.  The  children  grow  even  quieter  as  they  glimpse  the 
^-walled  fortress  that  is  now  their  mothers'  home.  Before 
ig  allowed  to  enter  the  prison  they  must  line  up  in  an 
erly  manner  to  be  "processed"  for  their  visit. 
The  prison  staff  approves  of  Get  on  the  Bus  and  collabo- 
I  in  planning  and  registration  efforts.  One  guard,  John,  has 
nd  that  "the  children  give  a  lot  of  the  mothers  a  reason  to 
»e  and  to  have  a  renewed  purpose  in  life." 
As  the  children  enter  the  room  prepared  for  their  visit,  a 
ntaneous  wail  rises  from  the  waiting  mothers,  who  have 
seen  or  held  their  children,  sometimes  in  years.  They  rush 
mg  sons  and  daughters  who  have  grown  and  changed  in 
r  absence.  The  intensity  of  the  scene  is  overwhelming  as 
thers,  children  and  even  volunteers  weep  uncontrollably. 
t  emotional  charge  is  ambiguous:  this  day  is  happy,  this  day 
so  very  sad. 

Three  years  ago  Caroline  Contreras  was  in  the  eighth  year 
16-year  sentence.  She  hadn't  seen  her  17-year-old  daugh- 
Cynthia,  in  four  years.  Then  she  spotted  a  flyer  announc- 
Get  on  the  Bus.  "They  told  us  there  was  limited  space,  and 
is  sure  that  thousands  of  women  here  would  sign  up."  But 
oline,  luckily,  was  selected  for  a  visit,  and  Cynthia  arrived 
)romised.  "I  can  only  compare  the  emotional  joy  and 
nsing  I  felt  to  the  day  Cynthia  was  born.  I  expressed  how 
ad  of  her  I  was  and  I  knew  then  that  widiout  a  doubt  I,  too, 
j  tld  make  my  daughter  as  proud  of  me  in  return." 


Caroline  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Cynthia  graduated 
as  the  valedictorian  of  her  class  and  has  served  in  the  Navy  for 
the  past  two  years  with  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  criminal  law. 

After  her  visit  with  Cynthia,  Caroline  enrolled  in  an  opti- 
cal vocational  class.  She  has  since  been  released  and  is  moving 
forward  with  her  life.  "Get  on  the  Bus  gave  me  the  chance  to 
be  reminded  that  I  had  my  daughter  to  focus  on.  I  realized  that 
I  still  had  to  live  for  her  and  put  behind  me  what  I  had  lost." 

The  three-hour  visit  comes  to  a  close  with  renewed  tears 
and  last  hugs.  Each  family  has  had  a  photo  taken  to  keep  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  day.  Volunteer  counselors  are  present  on 
the  bus  to  ease  the  difficulties  of  the  long  drive  home.  Local 
businesses  and  civic  groups  provide  a  free  meal,  coloring 
books  and  a  teddy  bear  for  each  child.  Before  the  trip  is  over, 
planning  for  next  year  begins.There  is  talk  of  even  more  buses 
and  perhaps  even  professional  photographers.  Sister  Suzanne 
knows  only  that  the  requests  and  needs  seem  to  grow  every 
year. 

As  she  sleepily  climbs  off  the  bus,  seven-year-old 
Natasha  is  asked  what  she  thinks  of  the  day.  "I  noticed 
things  about  my  mother.  She  was  pretty  and  she  looks  like 
me.  I  also  noticed  that  I'm  not  so  alone,  because  all  of 
these  kids  have  a  mother  in  prison,  too."  With  incarcera- 
tion levels  increasing  by  6  percent  each  year,  Natasha  will 
be  joined  by  millions  of  other  children  who  must  get  on 
the  bus  to  hug  a  missing  mother.  f$ 
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MINISTRY 

17  February  - 16  May  2002 
15  September  - 12  December  2002 

9  March  -  5  June  2003 
14  September  - 11  December  2003 

A  renewal  programme  for 
people  in  ministry 

Cost:  €4,200  (including  a 
ion-refundable  deposit  of  €400) 


Marianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Catholic 
scholarship  in  ways  that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

The  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a 
sabbatical  that  promotes  personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development 
of  pastoral  skills. 
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faith  in  focus 


Threatened  by  Resurrection 

BY  RICHARD  BRODERICK 


...What  won't  let  us  sleep 
what  won  Y  stop  pulsing  away 
here  within 

is  the  silent  want/  weeping 
of  the  Indian  women  without  their  hus- 
bands, 

the  tragic  gaze  of  the  children  engraved 
deep  down  in  our  memory.... 

From  "We  Dream  Awake," 
by  Julia  Esquival 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  Holy 
Week,  I  stood  in  a  place  that 
brought  home  to  me  die  con- 
nection between  the  cross  and 
resurrection  in  a  way  that  I  never  under- 
stood before.  I  was  one  of  a  delegation  of  12 
with  a  human  rights  group  visiting  a  site  in 
a  municipality  of  Rabinal,  Guatemala, 
where  in  the  early  1980's  the  military  car- 
ried out  massacres  that  led  to  the  death  of 
more  than  5,000  indigenous  Mayan  people. 

As  we  entered  the  small  chapel  at 
about  4:00  a.m.,  we  saw  family  members 
asleep  on  the  floor  among  the  remains  of 
their  beloved  dead  contained  in  48  wood- 
en boxes  lined  up  in  rows  on  the  stone 
floor.  I  felt  I  was  in  a  place  that  had  no 
boundary  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  light  of  burning  candles  cast 
shadows  of  awakening  human  forms  on 
the  white  walls  of  the  church  as  the 
Mayan  elder  began  chanting  in  Achi,  a 
native  dialect,  while  swinging  a  censer  of 
cobal-incense,  which  filled  the  air  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  forest. 

Forensic  anthropologists  were  pre- 
sent, still  hoping  to  identify  four  out  of 
the  48  bodies  that  had  been  exhumed 
from  one  of  the  60  clandestine  graves.  I 
stared  into  two  ot  the  wooden  boxes  that 
contained  the  mortal  remains  of  Juan 


THE  REV.  RICHARD  BRODERICK  is  chaplain  in 

three  county  jails  and  serves  as  coordinator 
for  the  Pueblo  to  People  project  for  the 
Diocese  of  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Cuxum  Zic  (FAFG-#468-IV-27)  and 
Guillermo  Osores  Lasu  (FAFG-#468- 
VI-8).  I  wondered  how  old  they  were 
when  they  were  assassinated  and  what 
electrifying  terror  went  through  their 
minds  when  the  military  began  the 
slaughter  that  Sunday  in  1982. 

Soon  the  room  was  energized  with 
the  cacophony  of  life  as  people,  dogs, 
wide-eyed  children  and  visitors  moved 
around  in  the  chapel.  Mayan  women 
began  serving  a  drink  in  colored  plastic- 
cups  that  tasted  like  hot  coffee.  Two  old 
men  sitting  against  the  wall  began  play- 
ing a  weather-beaten  violin  and  small 
drum  in  syncopation  with  each  other  as 
sunlight  filled  the  interior  of  the  church. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  crucifixion 
of  this  indigenous  population  of 
Guatemala.     Amnesty  International 


reports:  "There  were  five  army-led  r 
sacres  at  the  Achf  village  of  Rib  Ne 
Rabinal  municipality,  Baja  Ven 
Department,  between  1980  and  198 
the  course  of  the  army's  counterin 
gency  campaign  there.  Local  hui 
rights  groups  estimate  4,000  to  5 
people  were  killed  during  that  perio 
the  wider  Rabinal  area,  and  that  44 
the  791  inhabitants  of  Rio  Negro  \ 
extrajudicially  executed,  at  least  8! 
them  children,  three  as  young  as 
months."  The  report  also  notes 
"most  of  the  young  women  were  n 
before  they  were  killed."  This  fits 
description  in  Clark  Taylor's  b< 
Return  of  Guatemala's  Refugees:  "Ur 
States  counterinsurgency  doc 
encouraged  the  Guatemalan  milita 
adopt  both  new  organizational  forms 
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w  techniques  in  order  to  root  out 
iurgency  more  effectively.  New  tech- 
jues  would  revolve  around  a  central 
;cept  of  the  new  counterinsurgency: 
it  counter-insurgent  war  must  be 
ged  free  of  restriction  by  laws,  by  the 
es  of  war,  or  moral  considerations: 
erilla  'terror'  could  be  defeated  only  by 
:  untrammeled  use  of  'counter-terror,' 
:  terrorism  of  the  state." 

In  1982  the  former  Guatemalan  dic- 
or  Efrain  Rios  Montt  destroyed  hun- 
:ds  of  indigenous  villages  as  part  of  a 
.'astating  scorched-earth  policy, 
iring  his  term  in  power,  almost  20,000 
ilians  were  murdered  or  "disappeared" 
Guatemalan  troops,  and  over  one  mil- 
i  were  internally  and  externally  dis- 
ced in  a  campaign  of  ethnic  cleansing, 
e  deadi  toll  in  die  Guatemalan  con- 
t,  estimated  at  about  200,000,  exceeds 
t  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Chile 
nbined,  yet  it  barely  registers  on  the 
;rnational  consciousness.  Additionally, 

ethnic  cleansing  that  took  place  in 
atemala  exceeds  even  that  of  Bosnia. 

The  bloody  hands  of  the  powerful 
itary  and  politicos  still  conspired  to 

p  the  truth  underground,  threatening 
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with  death  those  who  would  talk.  But 
now,  since  the  signing  of  the  peace 
accords  in  1996,  some  are  making  coura- 
geous attempts  to  divulge  the  truth  of 
what  happened  to  their  massacred  loved 
ones  during  those  years.  They  are  bring- 
ing the  truth  above  the  ground.  At  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  they  are  seeking  justice 
in  their  legal  cases  against  the  high  com- 
mand of  that  turbulent  era's  former  pres- 
idents, Lucas  Garcia  and  Rios  Montt.  As 
the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  were 
accompanied  by  an  apparent  stranger 
who  listened  to  their  heartfelt  grief,  inter- 
national "accompaniers"  are  now  walking 
in  support  with  the  witnesses  in  these 
cases  and  acting  as  a  buffer  against  vio- 
lence toward  them. 

Standing  on  that  site,  listening  and 
praying  with  the  still  grieving  families  and 
feeling  the  determined  courage  of  the 
witnesses,  I  felt  a  shift  within  my  soul — 
from  initial  shock  and  sadness  upon 
entering  the  chapel  early  that  morning  to 
a  sense  of  hope.  These  victims  are  being 
raised  up  the  way  Archbishop  Romero 
said  he  would  be  raised  up  in  the 
Salvadoran  people  if  assassinated.  I  sensed 
the  reality  of  die  paschal  mysteries  this 


year  in  a  new  and  penetrating  way. 

Since  these  families  and  victims  have 
suffered  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ, 
perhaps  in  some  way  their  suffering  is 
being  changed  into  glory,  now  that  the 
truth  is  above  ground.  I  was  drawn  into  a 
deep  sense  of  sacred  mystery,  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  indeed  standing  on  holy 
ground.  The  rituals  of  prayer  and  the  dig- 
nified burial  of  their  dead  would  help 
reweave  the  torn  fabric  of  their  lives.  The 
danger  is  not  over  for  the  witnesses,  for 
even  as  the  remains  of  the  dead  were 
being  buried  in  the  cemetery,  a  cellphone 
rang.  A  witness  standing  in  the  grave  by 
the  remains  of  his  father,  waiting  for  buri- 
al, received  a  death  threat. 

I  remembered  what  the  exiled 
Guatemalan  poet,  Julia  Esquival,  wrote: 

What  won't  let  us  sleep  is  that 
we've  been  threatened  with 
Resurrection!  because  we've 
touched  their  lifeless  bodies  and 
their  souls  have  penetrated  our 
own,  now  doubly  strengthened.... 

Obviously,  some  must  feel  threatened 
by  resurrection.  f$ 


Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops,  Priests  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Regional  Superior  of  Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers  in 
Central  America 
& 

Father  Thomas  Coekler,  MM 
Maryknoller  currently  working  in  Honduras 


Dates:  January  20  to  31,  2003 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Juan  Jose 
Cerardi  of  Guatemala,  Jesuit  Father  Rutilio  Grande,  Father  Stanley 
Rother,  diocesan  priest  from  Oklahoma  City,  the  martyred 
Religious  women,  the  Jesuits  and  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Father  Thomas  Marti,  MM 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
P  O  Box  304 
Maryknoll  NY  10545-0304 
(914)  941-7590 
e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.maryknoll.org/society/mm_pilgrim.htm 
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ethics  notebook 


Pre-empting  Moral 
Discourse 


£  We  wish  for  others  only  what  we 

wish  for  ourselves. '      -  George  W.  Bush 


IN  ONE  OF  HIS  BE'ITKR  moments 
last  year,  President  Bush  clearly 
articulated  his  ethical  position  on 
embryonic  stem  cell  research,  the 
principles  and  evidence  his  judg- 
ment was  based  on  and  a  considered 
review  of  moral  stances  other  than  his 
own. 

We  could  use  such  clarity  now,  as  the 
president  mounts  his  campaign  to  justify 
first-strike  military  action,  apparently 
against  Iraq,  but  it  doesn't  seem  likely  to 
occur.  Perhaps  Bush  needs  an  ethical 
advisor  on  warfare  with  the  stature  and 
insight  of  a  Leon  Kass,  who  probably 
ghostwrote  the  stem-cell  presentation. 

In  his  recent  commencement  address 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  the  president  did,  to 
be  sure,  speak  in  ethical  tones.  After 
reminding  the  cadets  that  the  cold  war 
doctrines  of  containment  and  deterrence 
had  required  "moral  clarity"  as  essential 
to  victory,  he  said  that  our  present  fight 
against  "evil  and  deluded  men"  demand- 
ed new  thinking. 

"Different  circumstances  require  dif- 
ferent methods  but  not  different  morali- 
ties. Moral  truth  is  the  same  in  every  cul- 
ture, in  every  time  and  in  every  place." 
His  appeal  to  the  universal  application  of 
ethical  standards  was  echoed  in  the  claim 
that  "we  wish  for  others  only  what  we 
wish  for  ourselves:  safety  from  violence, 
the  rewards  of  liberty  and  the  hope  for  a 
better  life." 

Aside  from  the  quarrels  that  "evil 
men"  might  have  with  Bush's  own  inter- 
pretation of  violence,  liberty  and  the 
good  life,  what  is  puzzling  here  is 
whether  the  president  is  willing  to  have 
his  enemies  operate  out  of  the  same  prin- 


ciples he  appeals  to,  especially  the  princi- 
ple of  pre-emptive  attack. 

"Our  security  will  require  all 
Americans  to  be  forward  looking  and  res- 
olute, to  be  ready  for  pre-emptive  action 
when  necessary  to  defend  our  liberty  and 
our  lives." 

Now,  substitute  "Palestinians"  or 
"Iraqis"  for  "Americans"  in  the  sentence 
above  and  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  Arafat  or 
Saddam  Hussein.  Do  the  Palestinians 
have  a  right  to  pre-emptive  strikes  if  they 
think  their  liberty  has  been  threatened 
and  their  lives  rendered  expendable?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  people  of  Iraq,  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgments,  think  their 
freedom  and  their  very  existence  are  at 
risk  because  of  the  United  States? 

There  has  been  talk  now  for  months 
of  a  country  preparing  itself  to  invade 
another  country.  Iraq,  you  might  recall,  is 
the  threatened  country  and  the  United 
States  is  the  threat.  Are  we  to  believe, 
then,  that  president  Bush  has  provided 
the  moral  justification  for  Iraq  making  a 
pre-emptive  strike  against  us?  It  seems 
that  the  operative  policy  of  Israel  is  that  it 
can  invade  any  part  of  Palestine  at  any 
time  as  its  response  to  the  horrific  suicide 
bombings.  Would  a  Palestinian,  using 
Bush's  logic,  propose  pre-emptive  strikes 
against  us,  Israel's  staunchest  support? 

Ah,  but  the  evil  and  deluded  men  of 
Sept.  1 1  and  the  Palestinian  terrorists  tar- 
get civilians,  a  fact  that  distinguishes  us 
morally  from  their  iniquity.  Well,  one 
might  suspect  that  our  enemies  do  not 
believe  the  distinction  holds.  After  all,  as 
Ramzi  Yousef,  the  incarcerated  master- 
mind of  the  first  World  Trade  Center 
attack,  reminded  us,  it  was  America  that 
firebombed  the  citizens  of  Tokyo  and 


used  nuclear  weapons  of  mass  desrn 
tion  against  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

"We  wish  for  others  what  we  wish 
ourselves."  Are  we  then  to  permit  od 
nations  what  we  have  permitted  c 
own? 

If  we  launch  a  pre-emptive  war 
Iraq  and  win — whatever  that  mi{ 
mean — what    will    we    have  doi 
Legitimized  pre-emptive  strikes,  i 
over-throw  of  governments  and  mc 
exceptionalism  for  anyone  having 
means  to  inflict  terror.  It  is  not  < 
infrastructure  that  has  been  destroyed 
bombings;  it  is  not  our  homes  that  h; 
been  bulldozed;  it  is  not  our  land  that 
been  invaded  and  occupied.  And  yet 
will  have  done  something  that  we  de 
outrageous  when  perpetrated  by  peo 
who  have  suffered  those  very  degra< 
tions. 

We  will  have  Palestinized  the  wo 
and  called  it  peace. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  We  are  in  t 
rible  straits.  Paranoia  can  easily  becom 
way  of  life  when  you  see  two  mig 
buildings  with  thousands  of  occupa 
dissolve  into  dust.  It  must  be  both  her 
and  horrific  to  be  a  Jew  in  Israel,  wh< 
90  percent  of  its  people  expect  that  tr 
or  a  family  member  will  be  extinguisl 
by  a  mad  bomber.  It  must  be  frighteni 
to  be  a  Jew  even  in  Europe,  where  ar 
Semitism  surges  once  again.  It  must 
awful  to  be  a  Muslim  and  be  a  susp* 
because  of  that  very  fact.  And  it  is 
tressing,  to  say  the  very  least,  to  conte: 
plate  a  dividing  and  hardening  of 
Judeo-Christian  world  in  opposition 
the  Islamic  world.  A  Hundred  Years  V\ 
would  become  imaginable  again. 

And  that  is  why  we  must  try  od 
means  than  the  justification  of  furtl 
violence.  In  the  president's  address  to  j 
West  Point  graduates  he  himself  sugge 
ed  as  much.  "We  have  a  great  opportu 
ty  to  extend  a  just  peace  by  replaci 
poverty,  repression  and  resentm* 
around  the  world  with  hope  of  a  bet 
day." 

This  will  not  be  done,  however 
we  do  not  give  at  least  the  same  amoi 
of  vigilance,  time  and  money  to  t 
works  of  peace  as  we  do  to  the  rum< 
and  plans  for  further  war. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh, 
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rHOSE  OF  US  of  a  certain  age 
can  sympathize  with  poor 
Cecily  (Reese  Witherspoon),  a 
prisoner  of  grammar  lessons 
rht  by  the  indefatigable  and  assertively 
Miss  Prism  (Anna  Massey).  Oscar 
de  certainly  did,  when  he  put  her  in 
le  Importance  of  Being  Earnest."  Yet 
;e  tedious  days  of  Latin  and  Greek  rote 
tation  in  his  youth  served  Wilde  very 
indeed.  Where  else  could  he  have 
:en  that  sense  of  the  perfectly  crafted 
ise?  The  ancient?  had  fewer  words  to 
with,  so  they  seemed  better  at  making 
1  of  them  count.  At  least  surviving 
mscripts  feature  no  equivalent  to  our 
dent  interpolations  like  "like"  or 
now."  Wilde  learned  his  lessons  from 
masters.  His  characters  can  use  their 
nies  to  flay  the  pretentious  at  50  feet. 
Wilde's  classical  area  clearly  contains 
e  than  a  reverence  for  words.  "The 
Stance  of  Being  Earnest"  strikes 
s  in  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks 
the  raunchy  Latin  comedies  of 
ence  and  Plautus.  The  plot  revolves 
ind  love-smitten  suitors,  separated  by 
.  distinctions  and  drawn  into  improba- 
schemes  to  outwit  the  stodgy 
■dians  of  the  social  caste  system.  The 


Reese  Witherspoon  as  Cecily  Cardew  and  Rupert  Everett  as  Algernon  Moncrieff  in  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest." 


R  rt  Everett  (left)  with  Colin  Firth,  who  plays 
I  Jle  of  John  Worthing. 


beautiful  slave-girl  and  infatuated  aristo- 
crat of  Roman  intrigue  provides  Wilde 
with  a  handy  template  for  the  class-con- 
scious subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  some  of 
whom  had  titles  but  little  money  and  oth- 
ers who  had  no  titles  but  mucho  moolah. 
Each  group  had  few  scruples  about  slith- 
ering its  way  into  the  other's  good  graces 
through  an  expedient  marriage. 

What  far-fetched  schemes  these 
ancient  playwrights  concocted!  Acciden- 
tally mistaken  identities  and  outright 
impostures,  bribery,  extortion  and  black- 
mail, gods  swinging  out  of  the  wings  or 
messengers  panting  onto  center  stage  with 
wildly  improbable  revelations:  "Lo,  the 
slave-girl  who  has  bewitched  the  prince  is 
in  fact  a  princess  whose  nurse  had  hidden 
her  from  pirates  as  a  baby!"  The  "Ernest" 
of  the  plot  is  actually  two  people,  neither 
of  whom  exists,  but  that's  a  minor  incon- 
venience. Sex  makes  the  whirl  go  around, 
but  unlike  the  Romans,  Victorians  speak 
as  though  they  lack  the  essential  body 
parts  for  such  intrigue.  Plautus  had  no 
such  inhibitions.  He  could  be  writing 
monologues  for  the  Comedy  Central  net- 
work today.  Wilde,  who  did  hard  time  in 
the  slammer  for  "indecency,"  had  to  be 
more  discreet,  and  his  studied  discretion  is 
itself  quite  funny. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest, 
the  most  recent  film  reincarnation  of  the 
Wilde  and  woolly  farce,  preserves  the 
feathered  arrows  of  the  past,  both  ancient 
and  Victorian,  while  aiming  laser-guided 
missiles  at  the  present.  It's  Masterpiece 
Theater  as  presented  by  Monte  Python. 
In  its  conflation  of  eras,  it's  a  good  deal 


like  Tony  Richardson's  version  of  Tain 
Jones  (1963 — yes,  it  was  that  long  ago).  In 
that  novel,  Henry  Fielding  fired  his  blun- 
derbuss at  social  absurdities  in  1 8th-centu- 
ry  England,  but  Richardson  rearmed  the 
text  with  smart  bombs  redirected  toward 
the  England  of  his  own  day.  Remember 
those  days?  The  symptoms  of  global  ner- 
vous breakdown  of  the  1960's  were  first 
showing  up  on  Carnaby  Street.  Skirts  got 
short,  hair  got  long;  music  got  loud,  cur- 
ricula got  soft;  "Steal  This  Book"  (if  you 
can  read). 

As  screenwriter  and  director,  Oliver 
Parker  has  done  his  own  retrofitting  of 
Wilde's  ordnance.  The  very  proper  char- 
acters have  enough  starch  in  collar  and 
corset  to  stiffen  a  circus  tent,  but  the  musi- 
cal score  by  Charlie  Mole  features  a  rag- 
time beat:  very  American,  very  incongru- 
ous, and  ever  since  "The  Sting"  (1973) 
and  the  Scott  Joplin  revival,  very  modern. 
On  occasion,  the  camera  abandons  the 
narrative  point  of  view  and  slinks  back  into 
Cecily's  Pre-Raphaelite  fantasy  life.  Why 
not?  Knights  clanking  around  in  armor 
and  blushing  maidens  stoop-shouldered 
under  cumulus  clouds  of  red  curls  hold 
much  more  interest  for  a  romantic  teenag- 
er than  grammar  lessons.  When  Lady  „ 
Bracknell  (Judi  Dench)  waxes  most  elo-  = 
quent  about  breeding  and  lineage,  a  sly  < 
flashback  suggests  that  her  climb  to  the  \ 
peerage  began  in  the  chorus  line.  Ah,  hor-  I! 
mones,  sweet  hormones  even  for  Lord  i 
Bracknell.  Wilde  wouldn't  hear  of  such  \ 
scandalous  doings,  but  Parker  can't  resist.  I 

The  anachronisms  in  technique  give  i 
the  film  a  decidedly  modern  feel  that  some  I 
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may  find  a  hit  jarring.  But  let's  be  open- 
minded  about  Parker's  bold  jazzing-up  of 
"Earnest."  Leave  the  classic  style  of  period 
re-creation  to  the  Merchant-Ivory  factor}'. 
The  lush  cinematography  by  Tony 
Pierce-Roberts  compares  quite  nicely  to 
that  of  M-I  Inc.,  but  Oliver  Parker's  tin- 
kerings  serve  a  clearly  subversive  purpose. 
He  uses  music  and  subjective  editing  to 
create  an  apparently  safe  observation  deck 
for  present-day  audiences  to  view  Wilde's 
universe  at  a  distance,  objectively,  as 
though  they  were  touring  some  remote, 
exotic  land.  We're  here,  with  our  modern 
film  styles,  but  they're  there,  in  the  fussy 
drawing  room  of  an  English  country 
home.  But  just  when  we  felt  secure  in  our 
spectatorship,  the  image  bounces  back  to 
the  present,  as  though  that  remote  uni- 
verse, so  strange  and  so  funny,  really  mir- 
rors the  foibles  of  the  present  age.  Playing 
with  the  narrative  style  keeps  viewers  from 
getting  sucked  into  the  world  of  the  fic- 
tional characters  and  thus  losing  their  van- 
tage point  on  us.  When  Oliver  Parker  is 
done,  we  have  seen  the  snobs,  and  the 
snobs  is  us. 
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One  other  reason  for  the  changes 
strikes  me  as  significant.  The  self-conscious 
sound  and  camera  make  the  film  more  cin- 
ematic. Obviously,  Wilde  wrote  a  play  for 
the  stage,  not  the  screen.  The  legitimate 
theater,  I  believe,  holds  more  in  common 
with  television  than  with  cinema. 
Television  and  the  stage  are  rhetorical' 
media,  in  that  they  address  audiences  in 
confined,  intimate  settings  and  invite  them 
to  engage  in  dialogue  by  supplying  the 
missing  pieces  through  imagination.  Film, 
by  contrast,  is  spectacular:  images  and 
sounds  are  larger  than  life  and  invite  con- 
templation rather  than  dialogue.  We 
engage  a  play  or  a  television  program;  we 
admire  a  film.  Switching  points  of  view, 
alternating  between  subjective  and  objec- 
tive, adding  ragtime  music,  the  descent  of  a 
suitor  in  a  hot-air  balloon,  having  a  heroine 
race  to  her  love  in  a  vintage  automobile 
(only  to  be  overtaken  by  a  couple  on  a  tan- 
dem bicycle)  would  provide  static  on  the 
stage.  Such  business  would  detract  from  the 
words  and  disrupt  the  role  of  the  imagina- 
tion. On  the  screen  they  add  to  the  effect 
for  an  audience  invited  to  sit  back  and 
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Won't  you  join  us? 


watch  the  spectacle  unfold. 

Actors  on  the  stage  (and  televis'p) 
connect  with  the  audience;  actors  on  i 
connect  with  a  camera.  Crossing  over  i 
be  tricky  business,  and  many  actors  d] 
even  try.  Try  to  imagine  John  Wayne 
the  stage.  And  in  turn,  big-voiced  si] 
singers  from  Ethel  Merman  to  Rot 
Peters  and  Bibi  Neuwirth  just  haven't  1 
able  to  generate  their  chemistry  with 
audiences  in  films,  although  each  of  d| 
has  been  quite  effective  on  television, 
principle,  if  it  has  any  validity,  makes! 
achievement  of  "Earnest"  all  the 
impressive.  And  the  cast  in 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  makes  I 
transition  quite  well,  thank  you.  Oj 
Parker's  conception  allows  fine  acfl 
many  with  stage  experience,  to  bi 
Wilde's  deliciously  wicked  stage  lang* 
to  life  in  front  of  the  camera.  The  wf 
alone  provide  a  garden  of  delights  for 
literate. 

The  actors  make  the  film  work, 
romantic  plot  offers  a  naive  symmetry! 
obvious  predictability,  but  the  ritual  naj 
of  the  proceedings  allows  us  to  concenf 
on  the  characters.  Colin  Firth  and  Ri 
Kverett  pla\  lovable  cads,  whose  good 
will  be  brought  out  by  true  love,  su 
Frances  O'Connor,  as  the  sophistic 
(she  smokes  cigarettes  and  drives  a 
Gwendolyn,  and  Reese  Witherspooi 
the  innocent  Cecily,  provide  credible  n 
vation  for  reform.  Tom  Wilkinson, 
seen  as  a  New  England  doctor  in  "In 
Bedroom,"  plays  Dr.  Chasuble,  the  b 
bling  rural  vicar,  who  becomes  unburn 
enough  to  notice  Miss  Prism,  eventi 
Over  all  these  amorous  shenanigans 
sides  the  intrepid  Lady  Bracknell 
Dench),  a  pocket  batdeship  of  a  woi 
who  could  intimidate  De  Gaulle  wit 
arch  of  eyebrow  and  a  flare  of  nostril, 
entire  cast  has  fun  with  die  film,  and 
enjoyment  is  contagious. 

Few  movies  these  days  stake  muc 
claim  to  "fun."  As  I  watched  this  ot 
realized  that  perhaps  those  Masteq 
Theater  miniseries  and  the  Mercl 
Ivory  style  have  begun  to  grow  stale 
ply  because  they  lost  their  sense  of  fu 
stressing  "quality,"  they  risk  treating 
material  with  too  much  respect.  O 
Parker  brings  us  into  his  grandmot 
house  to  admire  her  Belleek  china  te; 
but  he  lets  us  slide  down  her  banister 
Richard  A.  Blake, 
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998,  just  before  he  turned  50,  Edward 
•gan  did  what  any  normal  Vietnam-era 
former  Berkeley  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
lieval  Chinese  history,  New  York 
les  foreign  correspondent  and  bureau 
f  (West  Africa,  India  and  Hong  Kong) 
current  Newsday  Asia  hand  would  do 
i  midlife  sabbatical:  he  took  a  year  off 
floated  down  the  Mekong  River  from 
toe  in  Qinghai  Province,  north  of 
%  all  the  way  to  Vietnam  and  the 
th  China  Sea — by  himself.  That  was 
4  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  around  3,050 
s  as  the  river  twists  and  turns  and 
y  miles  more,  with  the  side  trips, 
urs  and  backtracking  Gargan  had  to 
ir  chose  to  do.  Along  the  way  he  also 
ored  Burma,  Laos,  Thailand  and 
lbodia,  though  not  always  on  the  river 
g  When  not  on  board  pirogues,  fishing 
s,  barges  or  hydrofoils,  he  found  him- 
careening  over  third  world  roads  or 
iding  through  trackless  jungle  in  rat- 
ap  cars,  trucks,  buses  and  various 
id  vehicles. 

n  many  ways,  Gargan  was  the  ideal 
m  to  take  this  voyage  and  file  this 
rt.  He  has  solid  academic  training  (he 
speaks  Chinese  and  French),  half  a 
me's  experience  as  a  globe-trotting 
lalist,  political  sophistication,  personal 
TA  tivity  and  a  keen  eye.  It  all  adds  up  to 
id,  sometimes  gripping  account,  not  a 
I  ic,  but  a  solid  accomplishment. 
mJ  Gargan  is  at  his  best  retracing  and 
,  a  :ting  on  the  unspeakable  sufferings  of 
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r  Heinegg  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
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'ish  Literature  at  Fordham  University 
all. 
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Indochina  (and  Tibet)  over  the  past  half- 
century.  He  meets  the  victims  and  targets 
of  brutal  Han  Chinese  imperialism,  the 
mindless,  dead-end  Laotian  police  state, 
the  apocalyptically  genocidal  Khmer 
Rouge  and  the  incompetent,  though 
much-less-cruel-than-the-competition 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party. 
Gargan  may  be  a  sawy  veteran,  but  he  is 
still  capable  of  being  thunderstruck,  as 
when  he  visits  the  killing  fields  of  Tuol 
Sleng  Prison  Museum  in  Phnom  Penh.  ("I 
left  Tuol  Sleng  shaking.  It  is  the  same  reac- 
tion one  has  after  leaving  Auschwitz,  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  balance  in  the  proximity  of  evil, 
at  walking  in  a  place  where  death  was  com- 
monplace, casual,  indifferent,  where  mercy 
was  unknown,  where  truth  was  banished, 
where  dignity  was  demeaned  and  tears 
mocked.  Evil  was  not  banal  here.") 

Gargan's  strong,  but  never  overstated, 
response  to  both  the  horrors  of  the  past 
and  the  ongoing  miseries  of  the  present 
(the  Chinese  assault  on  Naxi  culture  in 
Yunnan  Province,  the  thuggish  Hun  Sen 
regime  in  Cambodia,  the  Myanmar  junta) 
gains  credibility  from  his  frank  denuncia- 
tion of  French  and  American  complicity  in 
them.  (The  United  States  dropped  more 
bombs  mi  Laos  than  it  did  on  (  rcniiam 
and  perhaps  everywhere  else  too — in 
World  War  II.)  Gargan  has  paid  his  dissi- 
dent's dues.  In  an  astonishing  note  near  the 
end  of  the  book,  he  casually  mentions  that 
he  refused  to  register  for  the  draft,  even 
though  his  near-blindness  in  one  eye 
would  have  guaranteed  him  a  deferment; 
as  a  result  he  spent  two  years  in  a  federal 
prison  in  Kentucky. 

Political  saints,  however,  even  gentle, 
honest,  fair-minded  ones  like  Gargan, 
don't  automatically  make  dramatic  narra- 
tors, (krgan  tells  us  very  little  of  his  pri- 
vate life  (except  for  his  ability  to  endure 
loneliness).  And  while  this  remarkable 
odyssey  inevitably  makes  one  think  of 
Huck  Finn  (with  all  the  wickedness  fester- 
ing and  threatening  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river),  it  does  not  lead  to  much  if  any 
self-discovery.  Maybe  Gargan  was  just  too 
grown  up. 

But  while  he  barely  sketches  in  his  own 
personal  story,  Gargan  often  tries  a  bit  too 
hard  to  paint  vivid  pictures  of  the  stun- 
ningly colorful  and  exotic  land-  and  water- 
scapes around  him.  No  doubt  all  those 
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years  of  filing  cut-and-dried  bits  of 
reportage  left  him  hankering  to  "fire  his 
vocal  rage."  He  does  give  us  a  lot  of  prose- 
snapshots  (though  the  34  competent  pho- 
tographs of  his  own  included  in  the  text  are, 
unfortunately,  black  and  white),  but  he 
sometimes  lapses  into  overwriting  and 
downright  clumsiness:  "Then  almost 
miraculously,  although  I  suspect  truly  not 
uncommonly  along  the  well-travelled 
Mekong,  a  tubby  wooden  cargo  vessel 
manacled  to  the  shoreline  appeared  before 
us."  "The  sun  bedded  down,  leaving 
behind  a  smudged  palette  of  magenta  and 
bronze." 


Still,  it's  hard  not  to  like  Gargan — 
smart  and  self-effacing  make  a  nice  combi- 
nation. And  in  an  age  when  "in  depth" 
news  means  (maybe)  three  minutes  of 
breathless  sound  bites,  Gargan  is  someone 
who  has  really  taken  the  time — a  year  to  see 
the  Mekong,  and  day  after  leisurely  day  to . 
do  things  like  wander  through  the  Mekong 
Delta  or  attend  the  ordination  of  an  ex- 
policeman  as  a  Buddhist  monk  in 
Savannakhet,  Laos,  or  listen  to  the  wrench- 
ing tales  of  Vann  Nath,  a  Cambodian  polit- 
ical prisoner  who  avoided  execution  (but 
not  torture),  thanks  to  his  odd  talent  for 
painting  portraits  of  Pol  Pot. 
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Who  knows,  with  more  people  Id 
Gargan  living  and  writing  abroad,  a  wile 
new  archetype  might  emerge:  a 
Beautiful  American.  In  Southeast  Asia 
least,  despite  all  the  havoc  we  wreaB 
there  a  generation  ago,  the  people  seenjS 
be  ready  for  it.  Peter  He/'nig 
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I  first  began  reading  Ian  McEwan  w 
Black  Dogs  came  out  a  decade  ago;  sul 
quently  I  started  collecting  and  reading 
his  novels.  Combining  a  shrewd  narra 
sense  with  acute  psychology,  he  o 
manages  to  pick  subjects  that  push 
and  his  reader  into  the  borderland 
ordinary  life  where  the  bizarre  and 
everyday  regularly  collide  or  intersect. 

Atone?nent  fits  that  pattern  but  i 
decidedly  more  naturalistic  way;  indee 
may  be  the  least  eccentric  of  all,  c 
sciously  echoing,  as  it  does,  the  novel 
Jane  Austen  (who  provides  the  epigra 
and  Henry  James  with  their  omnisj 
narrators,  expansive  plots  and  ac 
awareness  of  class.  In  fact,  the  first  hal 
the  novel  might  be  labeled  a  draw 
room  comedy  that  takes  a  tragic  ti 
while  the  second  gives  us  a  war  story  \ 
all  its  horror  and  grittiness. 

The  year  is  1935,  England's  hoi 
summer  in  memory.  The  Tallises  liv 
an  inherited  country  house  out! 
London.  Mr.  Tallis  works  long  hour 
London  for  the  government,  secretly  e 
mating  the  damages  to  be  expected  fit 
air  attacks  and,  incidentally,  avoiding 
wife's  migraines  and  listless  supervisioi 
their  two  grown  and  one  teenage  cl 
.And  then  there  is  Robbie  Turner,  soi 
the  housekeeper,  who  has  grown  up  v 
the  Tallis  children  and  has  become 
Tallis's  social  betterment  project.  Cec 
Tallis  and  Robbie  have  just  come  d( 
from  Cambridge,  where  he  took  top  h 
ors  and  she  just  got  by,  and  where  t 
moved  in  decidedly  different  social 
intellectual  circles. 

Renegotiating  their  relationship 
home  turf  is  proving  awkward,  a  fact 
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on  Briony,  Cecelia's  13 -year-old  sister 
a  burgeoning  writer.  Gifted  with  a 
;eption  beyond  her  years,  Briony  lacks 
;ment  and  only  half-awarely  sets  in 
ion  the  novel's  tragic  event.  After  a 
strous  dinner  party,  a  harried  search 
les  for  the  9-year-old  visiting  twin 
lews  of  Mrs.  Tallis,  who  have  decided 
un  away.  Briony  sets  off  on  her  own 
stumbles  in  the  dark  upon  a  sexual 
mnter  between  the  twins'  older  sister 
a  mysterious  figure  she  believes  to  be 
bie,  for  reasons  that  have  more  to  do 

her  suspicions  than  her  eyesight, 
ler  questioning,  likelihood  soon 
imes  certitude,  and  Robbie  is  hauled 
o  trial  and  jail,  but  not  before  his  out- 
d  mother  attacks  the  police  car  with 
imbrella  and  Cecelia  manages  a  last 
race,  bringing  the  first  act  to  a  close. 
\ct  2  plunges  us  into  World  War  II. 
bie  joins  up  as  a  private  to  get  out  of 
>n  and  soon  finds  himself  by  force  of 
acter  leading  a  motley  pair  of  corpo- 
on  the  hasty  retreat  to  Dunkirk  after 
lin's  first,  disastrous  invasion  of 
ce.  But  before  that  he  has  a  brief 
ion  in  London  with  Cecelia,  who  has 
)ff  all  contact  with  her  family.  Their 
in  and  love  for  each  other  are  their 

sustenance,  along  with  Briony's 
lise  to  recant  her  testimony, 
lobbie  carries  Cecelia's  last  letter  as  a 
nan  against  the  aimless  slaughter  that 
)unds  him.  His  determination  to 
n  carries  him  past  mad  officers  intent 
ne  last  stand  against  the  Stukas  and 
adism  of  his  own  frustrated  comrades 
unkirk.  Reflecting  on  Briony's  possi- 
lotivation  shocks  him  back  to  an  early 
ory  of  her  capriciousness,  risking  her 
n  the  local  river  to  prove  that  he 
d  risk  his  to  save  her. 
"he  third  act  follows  Briony's 
me  penance  as  a  nurse  and  her 
ging  career  as  a  writer.  She  meets 
)ie  and  Cecelia  briefly  to  confess  her 
at  is  ready  neither  to  forgive  nor  for- 
ind  both  are  astounded  by  the  identi- 
the  real  culprits,  whose  wedding  she 
ist  attended. 

"his  is  a  capacious  novel,  written  with 
|  n  awareness  of  the  "great  tradition" 
lglish  fiction;  it  is  also  considerablv 
:r  than  any  of  McEwan's  earlier  ones. 
!  it  not  been  for  the  Booker  Prize  he 
/ed  for  Amsterdam,  a  superb  thriller, 
'98,  Atonement  might  well  have  won 


Britain's  most  prestigious  literary  award 
last  year.  Happily,  it  may  also  be  the  one 
by  which  most  readers  in  America  will 
remember  him,  since  it  held  a  longtime 
spot  midway  on  The  New  York  Times 
bestseller  list,  a  literary  standout  amid  the 
usual  collection  of  espionage,  murder  and 
romance  novels. 

Ian  McEwan's  rich  sense  of  irony  will 
no  doubt  appreciate  all  of  these  publishing 
anomalies,  since  the  concluding  pages  of 
Atonement  offer  their  own  twist  on  the 
book  you  have  just  read.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  book's  tragic  and  comic  elements 
achieve  a  fitting  resolution  that  does  jus- 
tice both  to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  "real 
world"  and  the  more  satisfying  require- 
ments of  the  imagination. 

John  B.  Breslin 
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Popes  and  Politics 

Reform,  Resentment  and  the 
Holocaust 

By  Justus  George  Lawler 
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With  Popes  and  Politics  Justus  Lawler  has 
written  two  books.  His  first  four  chapters 
analyze  recent  works  about  Pope  Pius  XII 
and  the  Holocaust.  His  final  three  chap- 
ters address  issues  of  church  renewal  and 
reform. 

So  massive  has  been  the  devastation 
inflicted  on  the  memory  of  Pius  XII  by 
Rolf  Hochhuth's  pseudo-historical  drama, 
"The  Deputy"  (1963),  that  the  praise 
heaped  upon  the  pontiff  before  1963  by 
lews  ,md  Gentiles  alike  for  his  wartime 
rescue  efforts  is  now  largely  forgotten. 
Hochhuth's  "third-rate  literary  effort,"  as 
Lawler  calls  it,  did  more  than  besmirch 
the  reputation  of  a  man  widely  acknowl- 
edged at  his  death  to  have  been  a  leader  of 
towering  moral  stature.  It  defined  the 
terms  of  all  subsequent  debate.  "What  is 
asked  of  Pius,"  Lawler  writes,  "is  not  a 
deed  which  would  achieve  the  cessation  of 
the  Jewish  slaughter,  but  merely  a  state- 
ment, a  proclamation,  a  word." 

Overlooked  in  the  strife  of  tongues 
that  Hochhuth  unleashed  are  two  incon- 
trovertible facts.  First,  the  pope  himself 
was  convinced  that  he  had  spoken  clearly, 
not  only  in  papal  allocutions  but  through 
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Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

"Love  consists  in  a  mutual  sharing." 

-  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

HIE  is  an  Ignatian  program  dedicated  to  providing 
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his  personally  directed  radio  station  1 
newspaper.  He  said  exactly  what 
thought  would  save  lives  and  caref 
avoided  anything  that  could  cause  n 
deaths.  Moreover,  the  pope's  conterr 
raries  on  all  sides  heard  and  underst 
the  pope's  words  clearly,  even  if! 
decades  later  critics  living  comfort: 
"in  the  precincts  of  somnolent  libra 
at  claustral  universities  with  their  s 
professorial  digs"  cannot.  And  o 
looked,  second,  is  what  Lawler  calls 
fatuity  of  mere  'speaking  out'  w 
action  was  called  for." 

Lawler  criticizes  the  pope's  deft 
ers  ("ideological  consecrators") 
excoriates  his  critics  ("ideological  d 
grators").  Of  the  former  (R; 
Mclnerny  and  Margherita  Marchij 
he  is  dismissive.  They  "proffer  testim 
to  the  righteousness  of  their  viewp 
rather  than  exposition  or  argumen 
support  that  viewpoint." 

About  the  denigrators  he  is  devas 
ing.  In  great  detail,  and  with  biting 
casm  reminiscent  of  Jonathan  S\ 
Lawler  analyzes  the  anti-papal  book 
John  Cornwell,  James  Carroll,  Mic 
Phayer  and  Susan  Zuccotti.  He  find 
their  books  an  "omnipresent  papap 
bia."  What  emerges  is  "the  startling  p 
nomenon  of  slanted  and  bogus  schc 
ship  where  one  might  least  ex] 
it. ..among  the  acknowledged  professi 
al  exponents  of  candor,  honesty,  and 
titude." 

He  shows  Zuccotti  constructin 
"tissue  of  suppositions  [that]  display 
astonishing  reliance  on  unverified 
unverifiable  assumptions,"  and  c 
examples  of  her  "doctoring  of  facts, 
her  1993  book,  The  Holocaust,  the  Fre 
and  the  Jews,  Zuccotti  excused 
French  and  others  for  inactivity*  in 
face  of  Nazi  atrocities  because  "du 
the  war  [the  Holocaust]  was  ab 
inconceivable."  In  Under  His 
Windows,  by  contrast,  Zuccotti  give 
vitriolic  description  of  the  allegedly 
cise  knowledge  [of  the  Holocai 
grasped  early  in  the  war  years  and  c 
veyed  to  his  emissaries  by  the  detac 
and  indifferent  figure  of  the  pope  fri 
ly  gazing  down  at  the  swelling  rank 
the  doomed  'under  his  very  windows 

Lawler  gives  examples  of  how  I 
Zuccotti  and  Phayer  "distort  fact! 
support  personal  prejudice."  A  casi 
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int:  Phaver  writes  that  Pius  failed  to 
ademn   the   German   bombing  of 
gland  during  1940  and  1941,  but  then 
>ke  out  against  the  bombing  of  civil- 
s  when  the  Allies  gained  aerial  supe- 
rity.  In  fact,  the  pope  repeatedly  con- 
nned  the  bombing  of  civilian  centers, 
rting  in  1939,  less  than  a  week  after 
Nazi  10-day  bombing  of  Warsaw, 
continued  these  condemnations 
it,  when  Allied  planes  devastated 
rman  cities.  Allied  leaders  paid  as  In- 
attention to  these  protests  as  the 
zis  had  earlier  in  the  war.  "Might  not 
imilar  fate  have  met  any  repeated 
mnciations   of  what   led   to  the 
locaust?"  Lawler  asks  rhetorically. 
Lawler's  indictment  of  Carroll  and 
i  try  Wills  is  even  more  severe.  Wills's 
J  <al  Sin  "is  not  distinguished  by  any 
t  ;ernible  narrative  sequence  or  devel- 
I]  nent,  save  for  its  leitmotiv  of  papal 
1  and  deception.  And  it  is  as  jumbled 
ti  matically  as  it  is  chronologically." 
1  vler  charges  Wills  with  "deliberate 
translation  of  texts... textual  trunca- 
l  and  mutilation"  and  "authorial  fab- 
fen,  in  short,  a  hoax."  As  for 
roll,  his  Constantine's  Sword  displays 
author  whose  cutting  edge  is  so 
;rely  blunted  by  self-indulgent  effu- 
is"  that  he  is  unable  "to  envision  any 
nomenon,  social,  cultural,  religious 
side  the  constricted  ambit  of  its 
'ingement  on  matters  related  almost 
usively  to  him  and  his." 
The  final  chapters  of  Popes  and 
tics,  on  church  renewal  and  reform, 
ct  both  the  nostalgic  looking  back  of 
right  and  the  experimental  restless- 
>  of  the  left.  Too  original  to  wear  any 
H  Lawler  comes  closest  to  the  posi- 
i  of  the  extreme  center  once  claimed 
Belgium's  Cardinal  Josef  Suenens. 
hat  will  count,"  he  says  in  a  quota- 
from  Bernard  Lonergan  that  pref- 
i  the  book,  "is  a  perhaps  not  numer- 
center,  big  enough  to  be  at  home  in 
l  the  old  and  the  new,  painstaking 
ugh  to  work  out  one  by  one  the  tran- 
ms  to  be  made,  strong  enough  to 
se  half-measures  and  insist  on  com- 
e  solutions  even  though  it  has  to 


The  insistence  on  complete  solu- 
s  and  the  willingness  to  wait  are 
ally  important,  in  Lawler's  view, 
le  is  achieved  by  compromisers  or  by 


the  impatient.  As  examples  of  reformers 
who  took  the  long  view,  Lawler  repeat- 
edly cites  Newman  and,  on  the  final 
page,  Yves  Congar.  "Cardinal  Congar 
had  faith  in  history  and  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  spirit  ultimately  to  reform 
the  distortions  and  errors  which  he  saw 
about  him."  Censured  and  suppressed 
before  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
Congar's  writings  are  "bearing  now  in 
these  more  propitious  times — complete- 


ly unforeseeable  five  decades  ago — the 
richest  and  most  lasting  fruit.  Paul  VI 
and  John  Paul  II  have  stated  publicly 
that  the  work  of  Congar  had  nurtured 
their  own  spirit  and  instructed  them  in 
the  ways  of  religious  renewal.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  be  a  teacher  of  popes." 

Lawler  has  written  an  original  book 
that  stretches  the  mind  and,  in  its  final 
chapters,  the  imagination.  It  is  a  major 
work  on  vital  issues.     John  Jay  Hughes 
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Congratulations  from  Orbis  Books 
to  Our  Nineteen — 1 9,  Count  'em,  1 9 — 
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Jesus 

A  Gospel 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouvven 
Spirituality-Hard  Cover: 
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• 
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• 
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• 
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Wes  Howard-Brook 
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"The  Word 
of  the  Lord" 

Liturgy  and  the  Interpretation 
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David  N.  Power 
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• 

Fall  2001- 
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Catalog  Design: 
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Theology:  First  Place 

• 
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Scott  W.  Sunquist 
History/Biography: 
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Wendy  M.  Wright 
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• 
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and  Karen  Kennelly 

Gender  Issues: 
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the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Canon 
Law.  The  school,  presently  a  department  w  ithin 
the  School  of  Religious  Studies,  will  be  restored 
as  a  free-standing  school  within  the  university 
upon  the  expected  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  ideal  dean  candidate  will  understand  and 
promote  the  longstanding  Catholic  identity  and 
mission  of  the  university,  possess  a  doctorate  in 
canon  law,  have  recognition  in  the  canonical  pro- 
fession through  scholarly  publication  and  pas- 
toral practice  and  demonstrate  familiarity  with 
the  canonical  practices  of  the  Holy  See  as  well  as 
the  church  in  die  United  States.  He  or  she  would 
be  expected  to  continue  the  faculty's  distin- 
guished tradition  of  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  the- 
ological basis  for  canon  law  and  a  commitment  to 
a  historical,  scientific  approach  to  the  law.  The 
.lean  would  foster  the  relationships  of  the  school 
to  the  other  schools  of  the  university,  especially 
the  School  of  Religious  Studies  and  the  School  of 
Law.  He  or  she  would  be  committed  to  main- 
taining the  school's  uniqueness  in  providing  a 
complete  canonical  education  not  only  in  core 
issues  affecting  the  Latin  code,  but  also  in  spe- 


cialized areas  such  as  history  of  law,  administra- 
tive governance,  church-state  issues,  the  Eastern 
code  and  the  relationship  of  canon  law  to  civil 
law.  The  dean  is  expected  to  possess  the  requisite 
managerial  and  technological  skills  and  develop- 
ment initiativ  e  to  direct  a  school  diat  is  modest  in 
size,  but  unique  within  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  and  whose  peers  are  wholly  inter- 
national. Those  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  interested  in  being  considered  as  a  candi- 
date should  send  a  letter  describing  their  interest 
and  qualifications  as  soon  as  possible,  but  before 
Sept.  15, 2002.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  should  be 
a  detailed  curriculum  vitae  and  three  references. 
These  materials  should  be  addressed  to:  Dean 
Douglas  W.  Kmiec,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Columbus  School  of  Law,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  DC]  20064.  Inquiries  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence,  and  references  will 
not  be  contacted  until  candidates  are  notified. 
The  Search  Committee  will  begin  its  review  of 
the  applications  on  July  15,  2002,  and  continue 
until  the  office  is  filled.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America  is  an  equal  oppi  irtunity  employer  and 
welcomes  applications  from  women,  minority 
group  members,  veterans  and  people  with  dis- 
abilities. E-mail:  Kmiec@law.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  pre- 
school-! h  grade  sought  by  St.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton  Parish  in  Carmel,  Ind.  Qualified  candidate 
should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  be  friendly, 
outgoing  and  proficient  working  with  families. 
Previous  experience  as  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation is  required.  Elementary  education,  super- 
vision and  administration  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Theodore  Rothrock,  St. 
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letters 

Inquisitorial  Witch  Hunts 

The  editorial  "Toward  Dallas"  (5/27) 
contains  many  diought-provoking  con- 
cepts for  structural  changes  that  I  pray 
our  church  leaders  will  consider  and 
implement  during  dieir  upcoming  meet- 
ing in  Dallas.  The  church  has  been 
guilty  ot  hiding  behind  the  obfuscation 
of  legal  minds  more  interested  in  reduc- 
ing liability  than  promoting  justice. 
When  Cardinal  Egan  equivocates,  "If 
mistakes  were  made,"  or  Cardinal  Law 
stonewalls  the  many  lay  Cadtolics  in  his 
archdiocese  about  urgendy  needed 
reforms,  then  we  as  concerned  lay 
Catholics  cry  out  to  God  to  change  their 
hearts  and  ask  the  Spirit  to  give  them 
courage  to  reform  themselves  and  the 
church. 

But  reforms  can  go  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  causing  more  harm 
than  good.  I  am  referring  to  your  sug- 
gestion that  "the  church  must  step  in 
when  the  police  refuse  to  investigate 
because  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
passed  or  because  there  is  insufficient 
evidence."  I  respectfully  disagree.  All  of 
us  are  protected  by  the  law,  even  priests. 


Boston  College 
Campus  Minister  for  Liturgy 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  strong  pastoral 
minister  who  brings  an  expertise  in  liturgy  to  the 
campus  of  the  largest  Jesuit  University  in  the 
country.  The  candidate's  work  history  should 
demonstrate  a  passion  for  the  liturgy  and  a  high  level 
of  creativity.  He  or  she  will  join  a  team  of  12  campus 
ministers,  clergy  and  lay,  each  of  whom  has  an 
active  role  in  the  worship  life  of  the  community. 

Primary  responsibilities  include:  coordination  of 
community  worship  in  three  on-campus  chapels, 
coordination  of  the  major  school  liturgies  and 
para-liturgies,  close  collaboration  with  the 
Coordinator  of  music  and  liturgical  arts,  preparation 
of  liturgies  and  para-liturgies  for  our  large  retreat 
program,  supervision  of  campus  chapels,  and  other 
ministries  as  assigned.  Requires:  Master's  degree  in 
theology  or  related  field  and  3  years'  experience  in 
university  campus  ministry.  Background  in  Ignatian 
spirituality  preferred. 

For  complete  imformation, 
and  to  apply  online,  visit: 

www.bc.edu/bcjobs 

Our  outstanding  benefits  package  includes:  up  to 
10+  vacation  days,  14+  paid  holidays,  generous  paid 
sick  time;  free  tuition  programs  for  employee,  spouse 
and  family;  medical  and  retirement  plans;  and  access 
to  a  wide  variety  of  University  facilities. 

To  apply  in  person  or  by  mail,  forward 
2  copies  of  your  resume  and  cover  letter, 
referencing  job  position  #91 22a,  to: 
Boston  College,  Human  Resources 
Department,  More  Hall  315,  Chestnut 
Hill,  MA  02467.  Phone:  617-552-3330. 

on  College  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
j^HH^.      Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Rl  H()S  I  0N  COLLEGE 

A  Jesuit,  Catholic  University 


You  are  correct  in  suggesting  that  "every 
allegation  (no  matter  how  flimsy)  of  sex- 
ual abuse  of  a  minor  by  a  church  worker 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  police."  Then 
you  state,  "It  will  be  up  to  the  police  to 
determine  the  credibility  of  the  allega- 
tion." I  agree.  But  after  the  legal  authori- 
ties have  determined  that  the  allegation 
is  groundless,  your  suggestion  that  the 
church  renew  the  investigation  strikes 
me  as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  Let 
the  police  do  their  jobs.  Inquisitorial 
witch  hunts  after  the  priest  has  been 
exonerated  by  the  police  remind  me  of  a 
time  in  the  church  that  I  don't  think 
anybody  wants  back. 

Edward  J.  Thompson 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Moral  Crisis 

Your  editorial  on  June  3  was  the  first 
hint  of  hope  in  the  ongoing  crisis.  To  be 
subjected  to  the  otiose  response  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  painful  to  watch 
and  personally  embarrassing  as  a  believ- 
ing churchgoer. 

The  low  point  had  to  be  the  deposi- 
tion of  Cardinal  Law.  "I  don't  know,"  "I 
can't  remember"  are  not  worthy  respons- 
es to  this  self-inflicted  moral  crisis. 


Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Catholic  Church,  10655 
Haversack  Road,  Carmel,  IN  46033;  Fax:  (317) 
846-3710;  e-mail:  NancyCJ@seas-cannel.org; 
Web  site:  www.seas-cannel.org. 
LAY  MINISTRY  TEACHING.  The  Diocese  of 
Altoona-Johnstown  is  seeking  an  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR  tor  the  Office  of  Adult 
Formation  and  Lay  Ministry.  The  position 
involves  teaching  a  variety  of  Scripture  and 
theology  courses  in  die  eight  counties  of  the 
diocese  in  a  well-established,  three-year  min- 
istry program  as  well  as  teaching  occasional 
courses  for  adult  enrichment.  Strong  theologi- 
cal and  teaching  background  necessary.  M.Div. 
or  equivalent  from  a  Catholic  school  of  theol- 
ogy required.  Experience  helpful.  Lay  persons 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Full  job  description  available. 
Search  will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dr.  Connie  R. 
Stowe,  Director,  Adult  Formation  and  Lay 
Ministry,  124  Logan  Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA 
16648;  Ph:  (814)  693-9605;  Fax:  (814)  695- 
8894;  e-mail:  crstowe@dioceseaj.org. 

MINISTER  OF  MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP.  Full-time 
position  in  a  growing  parish  community  ot 
2,900  families  located  25  miles  north  of 
Detroit.  Resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  St. 
Kieran  Catholic  Church,  53600  Mound, 
Shelby  Township,  MI  48316;  Ph:  (586)  781- 
4942;  Fax:  (586)  781-6516;  e-mail:  stkieran 
©sprynet.com;  Web  site:  www.stkieran.org. 


The  question  to  be  asked  is  not'ha 
did  he  know  and  when  did  he  know  1 
The  question  is  what  would  Jesus  Clu; 
have  done  and  when  would  he  havepn 
it? 

Gerry  Case; 
Jacksonville 

Great  Hope 

The  contribution  America  magazil  ii 
making  to  the  church  in  the  United!  i 
States  through  its  recent  issues  (4/  It. 
4/22,  5/12,  5/27)  dealing  with  the  4 
gy  sexual  abuse  scandal  is  unmatchB 
quality,  breadth,  depth  and  consistcm 
of  presentation.  The  only  odier  coma 
rable  voices  on  the  horizon  appear  t  § 
Commonweal  magazine  and  Bostoi 
College.  Like  America,  Common™ 
has  published  in  its  recent  issues  exB 
lent  editorials  and  articles  sheddingm 
nificant  light  on  this  vasdy  complex 
painful  topic.  For  its  part,  Boston  I 
College  plans  to  develop  a  two-yeaB 
interdisciplinary  program  (called  TB 
Church  in  the  21st  Century)  that  vM 
sponsor  public  lectures  throughout «| 
country,  issue  papers,  sponsor  serviB 
and  create  special  courses  that  will  I 
address  celibacy,  married  clergy,  ecB 


Retreats 

SIX-DAY  INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT 

Inistada  Interfaith  Zen  Center,  St.  Ig 
Retreat  House,  25 1  Searingtown  Rd.,  Man! 
NY  11030,  on  Aug.  9-15,  2002.  Zen  pi 
integrating  Christian  life,  prayer  and  li 
Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi, 
of  Zen  Spirit,  Christian  Spirit  and  Zen  C 
Christians.  A  silent  meditation  retreat  with 
instruction  and  talks.  Cushions  and  chairs  p 
ed.  The  retreat  begins  with  dinner  on  Fri 
5:30  and  ends  with  lunch  on  Thursday  at 
Each  week  is  $335;  a  $100  deposit  is  requii 
weeks  in  advance.  Swimming  pool  ava 
Inquiries  and  reservations:  roconn 
aol.com,  or  Ph:  (212)  831-5710.  Send  < 
(made  out  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House) 
O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  St.,  New  York 
10128.  (Odier  Zen  retreats  at  St.  Ignatius 
11-14,  2002.  Check  schedule 
http://kennedyzen.  trjiod.com.) 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  F 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  asic 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of 
body  and  spirit.  For  information  ' 
M.f.M.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drive 
Antonio,  TX  78216-631  1;  Ph:  (210) 
9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web 
www. ost.edu. 
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;y,  sexuality  and  so  on.  Efforts  like 
e  of  America,  Commonweal  and 
on  College  offer  great  hope  and 
nise  to  the  laity,  priests  and  bishops 
:  in  diis  rime  of  confusion,  anger 
betrayal  within  the  Catholic 
rch  in  America.  Thank  you  for 
•  outstanding  leadership. 

William  J.  Watters,  S.J. 
Baltimore  Md. 

lundly  Sad 

are  thankful  for  the  splendid  and 
iced  coverage  by  America  over  the 
weeks  reporting  the  serious  moral 
Jems  in  the  clergy.  But  from  reading 
tatements  of  Archbishop  Herranz  in 
n  (7/1,  Signs  of  the  Times),  I  fear 
the  real  crisis  is  yet  to  come.  The 
ips  have  reached  a  reasonable,  nec- 
y  and  compassionate  policy  to  begin 
ementation  of  essential  reforms, 
rub  will  be  Rome's  reaction.  Will  it 
-udendy  related  to  the  American 


and  Catholic  real  world  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury or  will  a  wagon-circling,  self-protec- 
tive, arrogant  policy  emerge  from 
"beyond  die  mountains"?  The  stakes 
may  well  be  as  high  as  when  pitchmen 
roamed  through  Germany  500  years  ago 
selling  indulgences. 

Pre-Vatican  II  believers  like  me  were 
schooled  in  Plato,  Aristode  and 
Thomism.  Yet  we  were  quiedy  exposed 
to  the  irrationalities  in  the  Syllabus  of 
EiTors,  to  the  Modernist  controversy  and 
the  limitations  on  infallibility.  We  are 
generally  able  to  distinguish  between 
personal  belief  in  the  God  of  Catholic 
tradition  and  the  hierarchy  and  between 
die  people  of  God  as  the  church  and  the 
Vatican  bureaucracy. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest 
concentration  in  the  world  of  young, 
educated,  thoughtful,  practicing  and 
active  Catholics.  Two  generations  of 
them  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
are  a  real  hope  for  the  future  and  the 
spreading  of  die  Gospel  to  the  world. 
They  lack  the  scholastic  academic  train- 


ing of  another  era,  but  they  fervendy 
wish  to  be  Catholic  and  to  tie  their 
beliefs  and  hopes  to  a  credible  and 
humane  clergy,  from  parish  ministers  to 
the  apex  of  power  in  Rome.  I  fear  that 
any  material  diminution,  dilution  or 
rejection  of  the  bishops'  decisions  at 
Dallas  will  alienate  millions  of  the 
younger  faithful  and  in  their  minds  will 
confirm  the  demise  of  Vatican  authority 
over  the  entire  spectrum  of  faith  and 
morals.  It  would  be  a  profoundly  sail 
outcome  for  all  of  us. 

Regis  D.  Murrin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Down  the  River 

I  am  a  lay  Catholic  who  is  part  of  the 
distinct  minority  who  are  ashamed  of  the 
bishops'  actions  in  Dallas  (7/1,  Signs  of 
die  Times).  Yes,  like  everyone  else  in  the 
country,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  child  abuse.  I  am  a  pediatri- 
cian, and  I  have  children  of  my  own,  and 
I  won't  take  accusations  that  1  am 
"unconcerned  with  die  victims"  or  the 


1  nd  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.amencamagazine.org.  This 
s  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
'americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


Sacred  Heart  University 

Fairfield,  CT 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  PASTORAL  STUDIES  (REAPS) 

:red  Heart  University  seeks  a  full-time  director  for  The  Institute  for  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Studies 
EAPS)  to  develop  and  oversee  educational  and  pastoral  programs  addressing  needs  of  clergy,  laity,  and  religious. 

iAPS  currently  offers  over  40  separate  programs  including  graduate  degree  programs  in  Education  and 
inagement,  certificate  programs  in  leadership,  liturgical  ministry,  pastoral  care  and  spiritual  development  for 
ty  and  clergy,  as  well  as  self-enrichment  courses.  Programs  are  offered  primarily  in  Connecticut  but  also  in 
)rida.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Belgium.  England  and  France.  For  more  information,  see 
p://reaps. sacredheart.edu. 

e  position  of  director  requires  creativity,  initiative,  willingness  to  be  actively  engaged  in  fund-raising  and 
:ellent  administrative,  communication  and  interpersonal  skills.  An  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  experience  with 
igious  organizations  are  a  must.  A  doctoral  degree  in  theology,  religious  studies,  education,  or  related  field  is 
luired. 

iddition.  the  successful  candidate  will  value  the  University's  Catholic  identity,  tradition  and  spirit  and  support 
commitment  to  community  service,  strategic  planning  and  the  intellectual  and  ethical  development  of  all 
dents. 

;  University  offers  a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  including  tuition.  Applications  must  include  a  resume, 
iry  requirements  and  a  letter  indicating  relevant  qualifications  and  how  the  candidate  will  contribute  to  the 
"lllment  of  the  University's  mission. 

plications  can  be  e-mailed  to:  dodged@sacredheart.edu  or  may  be  sent  to  Sacred  Heart  University, 
Donna  Dodge  SC,  5151  Park  Avenue,  Fairfield,  CT  06432-1000.  Fax  (203)  396-8051 


S\cRu>Hi:\Rr  UmvERsm  is  a 
dynamic.  independent, 
coeducational  institution  of 
Catholic  higher  education  that 
is  inniiiiiiicd  to  excellence  in 
academics  and  to  the  Catholic 
intellectual  and  liberal  arts 
traditions.  Ecumenical  in  spirit 
and  led  by  the  laity,  the 
University  has  six  campuses  in 
Connecticut  and  an  MBA 
program  in  Luxembourg.  The 
main  campus  is  in  suburban 
Fairfield,  one  hour  north  of 
New  York  City  and  three  hours 
south  of  Boston.  As  the  third- 
largest  Catholic  university  in 
Netv  England,  Sacred  Heart 
University  has  ISO  full-time 
faculty  and  more  than  6,000 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  pursuing  degrees  in 
36  baccalaureate  programs 
and  nine  master's  programs. 
The  University  is  an  NCAA 
Division  I  institution. 

For  more  information  on 
the  mission  and  academic 
program  offerings  visit  the 
University 's  website  at 

www,  sacredheart.  edit 


Sacred  Heart  University- 
is  an  EOE/AA  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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the  word 


How  Odd  of  God! 


Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July 

Readings:  Wis.  12:13,  16-19;  Ps.  86;  Rom. 


21.  2002 

8:26-27;  Mt.  13:2443  [13:2430] 


You,  0  Lord,  are  good  and  forgiving  (Ps.  86:5) 


THIS  HAS  GOT  TO  STOP!" 
"Why  doesn't  somebody 
do  something  about  this?" 
The  refrains  are  heard 
from  family  kitchens  to  rec  rooms  of 
religious  communities  (perhaps  more 
frequently).  Jesus'  followers  were  no  dif- 
ferent. Jesus  compares  God's  kingdom  to 
the  work  of  a  sower,  who  sows  good  seed 
expecting  a  fine  harvest.  But  an  enemy 
comes  and  sows  weeds  with  the  wheat. 
The  farmworkers  quite  naturally  urge 
him  to  root  out  the  weeds  immediately — 


letters 

larger  problems.  But  I  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  be  part  ot  the  "hangin'  is  too 
good  for  'em"  mob  with  their  shouts  of 
"zero  tolerance."  I  recognize  that  "zero 
tolerance"  is  just  a  catchy  slogan  tor  injus- 
tice, and  that  is  what  happened  in  Dallas. 

The  bishops,  recognizing  a  loss  of 
their  own  good  P.R.  (and  money),  decided 
to  put  on  a  media  show,  complete  with 
prancing  out  victims'  tales,  all  to  sell  the 
idea  that  they  were  doing  something  dra- 
matic and  decisive.  What  they  decided  to 
do,  however,  is  ignore  all  principles  of 
canon  law  and  basic  justice,  and  to  throw- 
away  the  rights  of  priests.  Well,  not  all 
priests.  For  themselves,  the  bishops  only 
felt  a  day  of  penance  was  in  order.  They 
will  make  sure  that  is  well  covered  in  the 
press,  so  they  can  get  credit  where  it 
counts. 

The  news  reports  are  that  the  Vatican 
has  grave  reservations  about  "zero  toler- 
ance." It  is  good  to  hear  that  there  is  still 
some  sense  in  the  world,  and  maybe  (only 
a  faint  hope)  even  some  who  will  take  the 
bishops  to  task  for  selling  priests  down  the 
river  to  cover  their  own  problems.  When 


surprisingly,  since  in  the  previous 
parable,  the  weeds  choke  the  growth 
but  Jesus  tells  them  to  let  them  both 
grow  together,  because  "you  might 
uproot  the  w  heat  along  with  them." 
There  will  be  time  enough  at  the 
harvest  to  be  sure  of  the  difference. 
Matthew's  allegorical  application 
ot  this  parable  to  his  community 
(verses  36-43)  clearly  identifies  the 
wheat  with  the  righteous  and  the  weeds 
with  evildoers  and  with  those  who  cause 
others  to  sin. 


the  bishops  threw  away  canon  law  to  write 
their  charter,  they  betrayed  the  church. 
.\  lore  important,  they  betrayed  die 
Gospel,  which  preaches  forgiveness.  They 
gave  in  to  the  worst  in  dieir  flocks  in  order 
to  preserve  their  own  powder  and  prestige. 
It  was  wrong.  It  was  ugly.  It  was  manipula- 
tive. The  bishops  knew  it  was  wrong,  but 
listened  to  their  P.R.  consultants  in  suits 
rather  than  their  own  consciences.  Bravo 
for  the  50  bishops  who  declined  to  join 
the  mob,  and  especially  the  13  w  ho  voted 
against.  Shame  on  those  who  will  join  the 
stone-throwers  so  they  can  look  good  to 
the  mob.  Dallas  was  the  day  that  the 
.American  bishops  outlawed  the  Gospel. 

Thomas  R.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Aiken.  S.C. 

Wonders  of  Creation 

I  feel  the  need  to  convey  to  the  editors  and 
staff  my  appreciation  for  the  June  3-10 
issue,  w  hich  most  providentially  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  this  afternoon. 

The  object  of  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  is  "Goose  and  Ale"  by  Jennifer 
Kelly  Carpenter.  \\ Tiat  a  treat  it  was, 
especially  after  wonying  my  way  through 


Despite  the  desire  of  the  discip 
know  right  now  who  are  good  and 


the  previous  articles,  necessarily  dark 
depressing  as  they  w  ere,  on  the  plagut 
news  and  commentary  regarding  die 
sent  scandals. 

The  sprightly  piece  was  not  only 
to  an  ailurophile  such  as  myself  but,  I 
sure,  a  lift  to  all  who  delight  in  the  wc 
ders  of  God's  creation.  Goose,  Maver 
and  Aidan:  a  lovable  trio,  especially  di 
departed  Goose. 

So,  thanks  for  publishing  that  arti 
and  resounding  huzzahs  for  Ms.  Jenn 
Patrick  McNamara, 
Portlanc 

Forgiveness 

To  this  Presbyterian  it  looks  like  the 
.American  bishops  in  their  efforts  to  b 
an  image  as  protectors  of  children  hai 
expelled  from  ministry  hundreds  of  d> 
cated  priests  who  are  no  threat  to  any 
From  all  I  read  and  hear,  most  cases  £ 
back  to  "sexual  revolution"  days.  AIos 
priests  in  question  have  been  "clean" 
decades. 

People  accuse  me  of  being  a  close 
Catholic.  What  concerns  me  about  tl 
church,  which  I  love  like  my  own,  is  i 
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oers,  Jesus  says,  "Just  wait!"  The  com- 
ity as  it  moves  through  history  is  com- 
i  of  good  and  bad  people,  but  it  cannot 
is  be  sure  who  is  who.  Precipitous  sep- 
in  may  destroy  the  good  (the  wheat) 
■  trying  to  uproot  the  weeds, 
"his  parable  anticipates  the  following 
(about  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leav- 
n  which  things  are  not  always  as  they 
.  The  mustard  seed  is  not  only  small;  it 
€  a  terrific  nuisance,  since  it  produces 
'  rty  bush  that  takes  over  where  it  is  not 
!  ;d.  Jesus  says  that  God's  reigning  is 
(  vsy:  it  may  seem  small  and  insignifi- 
j  but  die  birds  of  the  sky  nest  in  it.  The 
'  with  swarms  of  nesting  birds  is  a  sar- 
allusion  to  Dan.  4:7-9,  17-19,  where 
eople  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kingdom 
n  the  huge  and  mighty  tree  of  his  rule, 
for  Jesus  small  seeds  and  mustard 
■s  are  enough. 

1  the  final  parable  for  this  Sunday, 
turns  from  the  world  of  fanning  to 
oman's  work  of  preparing  bread  for 
e  amily.  Similar  motifs  characterize 
^arables:  hidden  growth,  the  contrast 


J  >f  forgiveness:  the  John  Gotti  burial, 
:  :ed  persons.  Jesus  didn't  say  "one 
P  and  you're  out"  but  "seventy  times 
strikes  and  you're  still  in." 

(Rev.)  Arthur  C.  Alford 
New  Orleans,  La. 

)i 

:y 

if  irticle  by  Valerie  Schultz,  "God  in 

angled  Sheets"  (7/1),  is  right  on 
n  :.  From  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  pre- 
i!  marriage  is  fully  intended  by  God. 
)   married  dieologians  need  to  write 
;  their  experiences  of  grace  in  all 
of  their  marriages. 

Sherman  H.  Otto 
Maple  Grove.  Minn. 

in 

m  /less 

b  yed  the  article  by  John  Kavanaugh, 
a  Abusing  the  Truth"  (5/27).  I  found 
«;  1-headed  and  on  the  mark.  It's  true 
si  tany  axe-grinders  have  found  the 
I  ds  a  particularly  fine  stone  to  sharp- 

:ir  already  honed  mind-sets.  Many 
e:  j  in  the  newspaper,  and  a  few  from 
hi  Jpits,  ought  to  be  prefaced  with,  "I 
it  ou  so"  or,  "If  you  had  only  listened 
-  and  my  like-minded  friends." 
si  Joe  Laramie,  N.S.J. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


between  insignificant  beginnings  (mustard 
seed,  leaven)  and  astonishing  results 
(enough  bread  for  100  people).  The 
choice  of  leaven  for  the  action  of  God  is 
surprising,  since  in  the  Bible,  yeast  is 
almost  always  a  symbol  of  corruption  or 
evil  action  (e.g.,  Mt.  16:5-7;  1  Cor.  5:7-8). 

These  short  but  powerful  parables  tell 
us  that  "God's  ways  are  not  our  ways."  We 
often  would  like  God's  reign  to  unfold  in 


THIS  SUNDAY  CONCLUDES 
Jesus'  sermon  in  parables,  with 
three  kingdom  parables  and  a 
covert  reference  to  the 
Evangelist  himself.  The  kingdom,  or  better 
"God's  way  of  reigning,"  is  first  compared 
to  the  joy  of  unexpected  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sure in  a  field,  which  causes  a  person  to  sell 
everything  and  buy  the  field. 

Exegetes  have  filled  volumes  with 
"Jesuitical"  attempts  to  absolve  Jesus  of 
counseling  dishonesty,  since  the  finder 
apparendy  should  have  told  the  owner  of 
the  treasure.  Yet  Jesus  seems  less  concerned 
than  the  scholars  about  skirting  the  law. 
Elsewhere  he  praises  the  chicanery  of  a  per- 
son who  juggles  the  books  (Lk.  1 6: 1  -8)  and 
approves  investing  money  at  interest  (Mt. 
24:14-30).  He  also  manifested  a  penchant 
for  associating  with  low-lifes — "a  drunkard 
and  a  glutton,  a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and 
sinners"  (Mt.  1 1:19).  The  main  point  of  die 
parable  is  not  simply  the  decision  to  sell  all 
to  gain  the  treasure;  it  is  the  joy  of  discov- 
ery. The  treasure  of  God's  forgiveness, 
when  found  in  the  proclamation  of  Jesus, 
releases  hearers  to  respond  without  count- 
ing the  cost. 

The  second  parable  of  finding  is  some- 
what different.  Here  a  purposeful  merchant 
has  been  looking,  perhaps  all  his  life,  for  a 
precious  pearl;  and  when  he  comes  across 
it,  he  sells  all  (no  immorality  here)  to  buy  it. 
Though  the  joy  of  finding  is  presumed,  the 
stress  here  is  on  die  long  and  successful 
search.  These  two  parables  mirror  peoples' 
experience  of  discovering  God's  love  and 
forgiveness  perhaps  unexpectedly,  or  per- 


particular  ways,  perhaps  by  rooting  out 
the  weeds,  hoping  that  it  might  be  more 
powerful  and  visible,  not  some  trouble- 
some bush,  anxious  for  visible  signs  of  suc- 
cess, suspicious  of  "corrupting  influences." 
An  older  Jesuit  once  told  me  that  his 
father  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
"Harry,  God  is  at  times  a  mighty  unpre- 
dictable fellow."  How  shocking  to  Jesus' 
followers,  then  and  now. 


haps  after  a  long  search. 

The  third  illustration,  the  net  hauling 
in  good  and  bad  fish,  is  really  an  allegory 
about  the  final  judgment  and  corresponds 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  weeds  and 
wheat  (Mt.  1 3:36-43).  Matthew  thus  brack- 
ets two  parables  of  everyday  experience 
with  visions  of  die  end-time,  which  warn 
against  a  precipitous  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  evil  as  well  as  a  warning  that  the 
treasure  and  cosdy  pearl  of  God's  reign 
should  evoke  a  response  of  grateful  and 
faithful  discipleship. 

People  of  a  certain  age  will  remember 
how  Alfred  I  litchcock  always  appeared  in  a 
cameo  role  in  his  films.  The  Evangelist 
Matthew  makes  such  an  appearance  in  the 
final  verses  of  this  chapter.  He  is  the  scribe 
trained  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who 
brings  from  his  storeroom  both  the  old  and 
the  new:  stories  and  sayings  that  date  back- 
to  the  historical  Jesus,  combined  with  his 
own  reflection  and  arrangement  of  this 
material  to  apply  the  Gospel  to  new  situa 
dons  faced  by  his  community.  What  a  lega- 
cy for  those  who  hand  on  the  faith  today! 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Prayerfully  think  of  ways  in  which 
"mustard  seeds"  are  growing  into 
mighty  bushes  in  today's  church. 

•  Pray  about  times  when  we  were  all 
too  willing  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad 

•  Reflect  on  moments  of  joyful  discov- 
ery of  God's  "treasures"  and  "pearls" 
in  your  own  life. 


Finders  Keepers! 

Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  28,  2002 

Readings:  1  Kgs.  3:5,  7-12;  Ps.  119;  Rom.  8:28-30;  Mt.  13:44-52 

We  know  that  all  things  work  for  good  for  those  who  love  God  (Rot//.  8:28) 
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Denial  is  not  a  river  in  Egypt. 


It  is  a  very  human  defense 
against  the  pain  of  reality. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  painful. 
We  use  denial  to  shield  ourselves  from  unpleasant  reality, 
so  we  don  't  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alcoholic 
priests,  deacons,  sisters,  and  religious. 
Or  at  least  we  hope  we  don't... 

Denial  is  available  to  all. 
Alcoholics  use  it,  and  their  superiors  do,  too. 
It  prevents  the  alcoholic  from  getting  treatment. 
I^eft  to  its  own  devices,  denial  will  prove  fatal. 
But  when  denial  ends,  action  begins. 
And  action  is  the  key  to  recovery. 

we  know  what  works. 

If  you  are  a  priest  or  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol 
or  know  a  person  in  religions  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol: 

Please  call  1-800-634-4155 
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Of  Many  Things 


PERHAPS  THE  SADDEST  per- 
son I  ever  met  was  a  fellow 
named  Benjamin. 
Between  1992  and  1994 
I  worked  with  the  Jesuit  Refugee 
Service  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  My  job  was 
to  help  "urban  refugees" — that  is, 
people  who  had  migrated  to  Nairobi 
from  countries  like  Sudan,  Rwanda 
and  Uganda — to  start  small  businesses 
and  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Eventually  we  opened  a  small 
shop  to  market  the  wares  of  some  of 
these  businesses — wood  carvings, 
batik  fabrics,  baskets  and  the  like.  The 
shop  was  called  the  Mikono  Centre, 
after  the  Kiswahili  word  for  hands. 

A  few  days  after  the  Mikono 
Centre  opened,  Benjamin,  a  refugee 
from  Rwanda,  started  coming  every 
day  to  beg  for  money.  He  was  in  his 
early  30's,  painfully  thin,  with  large, 
rheumy  eyes  and  a  persistent  cough. 
He  needed  money  for  many  things: 
medicine,  food,  rent.  In  a  few  months 
we  realized  that  it  would  be  much  eas- 
ier simply  to  hire  him.  Besides,  we 
needed  a  gardener  to  look  after  the 
grounds.  So  Benjamin  joined  two 
other  refugee-employees — one  from 
Rwanda,  one  from  Ethiopia — as  well 
as  a  Kenyan  woman  who  worked  in 
the  shop. 

Benjamin,  however,  proved  to  be  a 
poor  gardener,  and  since  he  was  fre- 
quently sick,  a  worn-out  gardener  as 
well.  But  given  his  extreme  poverty, 
we  kept  him  on  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  work. 

A  few  months  later,  it  turned  out 
that  someone  had  stolen  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  from  our  shop. 
Despite  a  lengthy  investigation,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  who  had  taken 
the  cash,  though  it  seemed  most  likely 
that  it  was  Benjamin.  Longtime  Africa 
hands  said  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  "sack"  all  the  employees. 

Sadly,  we  did  so,  and  I  was1  instant-' 
ly  consumed  with  guilt.  When  one 
fires  someone  in  a  poor  country,  one 
is  often  consigning  the  person  to  indi- 
gence or  starvation.  Eventually  we 
rehired  one  employee  and  found  the 
other  two  jobs  elsewhere.  Benjamin, 
however,  we  did  not  rehire,  as  it  had 
grown  increasingly  clear  that  he  had 


probably  stolen  the  money,  and,  in 
addition,  had  already  proven  himself  a 
poor  worker.  But  still  I  was  filled  with 
remorse. 

So  Benjamin,  jobless  now,  returned 
to  the  Mikono  Centre  every  day, 
always  asking  for  "a  little  money"  and 
usually  receiving  it.  He  did  so  until  I 
left  in  April  of  1994. 

Before  I  left  Nairobi  I  gave  my 
address  to  Benjamin,  as  I  had  to  many 
refugees.  For  the  next  few  years  many 
of  my  refugee  friends  wrote,  offering 
news  (usually  sad),  asking  me  to  pray 
for  them  and  usually  requesting  some 
money.  I  always  responded  and,  when 
I  had  any  extra  money,  would  send  it 
along.  Gradually,  some  stopped  writ- 
ing. Perhaps  they  moved  to  a  village 
where  there  was  no  mail  service;  per- 
haps they  found  work;  perhaps  they 
died.  Benjamin,  however,  is  among 
the  few  who  have  continued  to  write 
faithfully. 

His  letters  tell  of  a  sad  life.  After  a 
few  years,  he  scraped  together  enough 
money  to  return  to  Rwanda;  but  he 
has  no  job,  and  whatever  family 
remains  does  not  care  for  him.  He  is 
frequently  ill,  with  stomach  ulcers, 
dental  problems  and  maladies  that  fall 
under  the  catch-all  East  African 
phrase  "malaria." 

A  few  months  ago,  I  began  to  won- 
der if  it  was  indeed  Benjamin  to  whom 
I  was  writing.  In  East  Africa,  letters 
are  sometimes  stolen,  and  I  suspected 
that  I  was  perhaps  sending  cash  to 
someone  who  had  gotten  hold  of  my 
address  and  was  now  "posing"  as 
Benjamin.  So  I  wrote  and  requested  a 
photo,  as  a  sort  of  confirmation.  In  a 
few  weeks,  I  received  a  picture  of 
Benjamin,  looking  older  and  looking 
sadder,  leaning  against  a  doorway  in 
Kigali.  "So  you  see,"  he  wrote,  "it  is 
me,  Benjamin." 

When  I  think  of  Benjamin,  and  of 
the  Christian  life,  I  think  that  whenev- 
er I  get  to  heaven,  God  will  not  ask 
how  many  articles  or  books  I've  writ- 
ten, how  many  degrees  I've  received 
or  how  many  times  I've  appeared  on 
television.  I  think  the  first  thing  God 
will  ask  is,  "How  is  my  friend 
Benjamin: " 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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)oor-to-Door 
}reachers 

A  N  antique  wooden  plaque  in  one  of  our 

offices  reads:  "It  is  wonderful  that  the  First 
K       Amendment  protects  freedom  of  speech.  It  is 
^     even  more  wonderful  that  the  First 
.    JL»  Amendment  doesn't  make  anyone  listen." 
Ylost  Americans  would  agree  with  both  parts  of  the 
sage.  But  on  June  17  the  Supreme  Court  held  almost 
limously  that  sometimes  we  have  to  listen,  at  least 
fly,  to  door-to-door  preachers  and  politicians. 
The  case  involved  the  village  of  Stratton  (pop.  238, 
y  retirees),  a  few  miles  south  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  the 
le  of  a  community  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  dedicated  to 
r  mission  of  door-to-door  preaching.  Annoyed  by  visits 
many  residents  found  too  frequent  (and  sometimes 
isive),  Stratton's  residents  were  unimpressed  by  the 
nesses'  reminder  that  St.  Paul  himself  preached  door-to- 
-  ("teaching  you  in  public  and  house  to  house";  Acts 
0,  King  James  Version). 

n  1998  Stratton  enacted  an  ordinance  forbidding  "can- 
;rs"  to  ring  doorbells  without  first  going  to  the  town's 
or,  identifying  themselves  and  registering  their  cause. 

mayor's  office  automatically  issued  a  permit  to  persons 
iding  the  required  information.  The  Jehovah's 
lesses  refused  to  comply.  They  needed  no  permit;  their 
ion  was  from  God.  They  also  objected  to  having  to 
tify  themselves  to  the  government. 
The  authors  of  the  ordinance  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
90  Supreme  Court  decision  holding  that  the  Free 
"rise  Clause  does  not  protect  members  of  a  religious 
ip  against  laws  that  are  generally  applicable  and  reli- 
sh/ neutral.  Ironically,  the  Supreme  Court  (8  to  1) 
'd  precisely  on  the  sweeping  breadth  of  the  ordinance  to 
idate  it.  No  "canvasser" — not  even  a  Girl  Scout  selling 
des — could  go  door-to-door  without  complying, 
ustice  John  Paul  Stevens's  opinion  for  the  court  is 
led  and  persuasive.  He  relied  on  more  than  60  years  of 

erne  Court  precedents  dealing  with  freedom  of  speech 
tical,  religious  and  social).  He  also  pointed  to  the  intol- 
le  consequences  if  cities  and  towns  could  validly  adopt 
rdinance  like  Stratton's. 

The  court  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  impact 
e  Stratton  ordinance  on  small,  unpopular  groups  that 
ot  have  the  financial  resources  to  spread  their  political 


or  religious  message  by  conventional  moaern  means.  While 
striking  down  the  ordinance,  the  court  emphasized  that  the 
First  Amendment  still  permits  some  regulation  of  door-to- 
door  canvassing.  Salesmen,  for  example,  may  still  be  forbid- 
den to  solicit  business  by  going  door-to-door,  and  fund-rais- 
ing canvassers  may  still  be  required  to  identify  themselves 
and  fill  out  registration  forms. 

The  court  also  stated  that  residents  could  protect  them- 
selves against  unwanted  intrusions  by  posting  "No 
Solicitation"  signs  on  their  property.  This  solution,  however, 
is  both  ugly  (if  the  sign  is  permanent  or  large)  and  otherwise 
unsatisfactory.  Most  residents  will  not  mind  occasional  visits 
from  the  Girl  Scouts  or  similar  local  groups.  More  impor- 
tant, most  residents  will  not  want  to  post  a  permanent  and 
detailed  sign  distinguishing  between  welcome  and  unwel- 
come groups. 

If  residents  knew  in  advance  when  the  canvassing  was 
going  to  take  place,  they  could  post  temporary  signs. 
Moreover,  artists  might  well  design  some  decorative  sym- 
bols (a  red  and  yellow  ribbon?)  that  would  convey  the  resi- 
dents' desire  for  at  least  temporary  solitude. 

Even  if  the  residents  do  not  get  advance  notice  of  the 
canvassing,  they  can  help  themselves  by  telephoning  each 
other  promptly  when  the  canvassing  begins.  Then  they  can 
hang  a  "Do  not  disturb"  sign  on  their  front  door  until  the 
canvassing  ends.  The  First  Amendment  protects  the  can- 
vassers only  against  the  government — not  against  alert  and 
unwilling  residents. 

despite  the  force  of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist's  well-reasoned 
dissent,  the  eight-justice  majority  of  the  court  reached  the 
right  conclusion  in  this  case.  Although  Stratton  almost  cer- 
tainly enacted  its  ordinance  because  of  the  Jehovah's 
Wtnesses,  the  court  did  not  rest  its  decision  on  religious 
discrimination.  As  Justice  Stevens  said  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  (quoting  an  earlier  case  involving  labor  unions),  "If 
one  who  solicits  support  for  the  cause  of  labor  may  be 
required  to  register  as  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  make  a  public  speech,  so  may  he  who  seeks  to  rally  sup- 
port for  any  social,  business,  religious  or  political  cause." 

Thus,  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  only  one  of  many  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  court's  decision.  To  keep  private  speech 
free,  the  court  must  be  vigilant  against  sophisticated  and 
subtle  governmental  interferences. 

If  Jehovah's  Witnesses  ring  your  doorbell,  you  may  still 
turn  them  away.  You  may  also — if  you  think  it  appropri- 
ate— thank  them  for  helping  to  preserve  freedom  of 
speech.  For  more  than  two  generations  they  have  held  the 
all-time  record  for  winning  free-speech  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Their  freedom  protects  ours. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


David  Toolan,  America  Editor, 
Dies  of  Cancer 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor 
of  America  for  many  years,  died  of  can- 
cer on  July  16  at  the  Jesuit  infirmary  at 
Fordham  University  in  New  York.  He 
was  66. 

Father  Toolan  joined  America  in 
1989  after  working  at  Commonweal  for 
10  years  as  an  associate  editor  and  book 
review  editor. 

"David  was  a  brilliant  writer  with 
wide-ranging  interests,"  said  Thomas  J. 
Reese,  S.J.,  editor  in  chief  of  America. 
"He  wrote  about  politics,  literature,  the- 
ology, science,  spirituality  and  the  envi- 
ronment." He  was  the  author  of  Facing 
West  from  California:  A  Jesuit's  Journey 
into  New  Age  Consciousness  (1987)  and  At 
Home  in  the  Cosmos  (2001),  a  Catholic 
Book  Club  selection  that  received  a 
Catholic  Press  Association  award. 

Father  Toolan  was  born  in  1935  in 
Portland,  Me.,  the  son  of  New  Jersey 
State  Senator  John  E.  Toolan  and 
Gertrude  Maher  of  Portland.  After 


Religious-Order  Priests  Removed 
Under  Child  Protection  Charter 

When  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  adopted 
the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  on  June  14,  which  barred 
from  church  ministry  any  priest  who  has 
sexually  abused  a  minor,  many  commenta- 
tors said  it  did  not  apply  to  the  nation's 
1 5,000  religious-order  priests — one-third 
of  die  priests  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
fact,  the  charter  has  been  used  to  remove  a 
number  of  religious  priests  from  parishes 
around  the  country. 

Ted  Keating,  a  Marist  Father  who  is 
executive  director  of  the  Conference  of 
Major  Superiors  of  Men,  explained  that 
under  church  law,  whenever  an  order 
assigns  one  of  its  priests  to  a  parish  under 
the  direction  of  a  bishop,  "the  bishop  has 
the  right  to  say  yea  or  nay"  both  in  the 
original  assignment  and  with  regard  to  the 
priest's  continuing  presence.  He  said  a 
protocol  to  which  the  bishops  and  major 


graduating  from  Georgetown 
University,  he  attended  Columbia 
University  Law  School  for  one  year  and 
then  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 


superiors  of  U.S.  religious  orders  agreed 
in  1995  already  requires  religious  superi- 
ors to  inform  the  local  bishop  of  any  past 
allegations  against  a  priest  if  the  order 
plans  to  assign  the  priest  to  a  post  in  diat 
diocese. 

The  bishops'  new  charter  also  requires 
such  notification  to  the  local  bishop,  even 
if  the  priest  in  question  is  only  being  sent 
to  reside  in  a  diocese,  without  any  ministe- 
rial or  apostolic  duties. 

Father  Keating  said  a  survey  done  in 
the  mid-1990's  indicated  that  one-third  of 
U.S.  priests  in  religious  orders — about 
5,000 — are  assigned  primarily  to  parish 
ministry.  Even  if  a  priest  is  assigned  to 
other  posts  in  an  order's  work,  such  as 
teaching  or  administering  a  religious 
house,  he  said,  "in  order  for  a  priest  to 
operate  in  public  ministry  in  that  diocese, 
to  say  Mass,  to  represent  himself  as  a 
priest  and  do  the  normal  ministries  of  a 
priest,  he  needs  faculties"  or  authorization 


1958.  Ordained  a  priest  in  1967,  he  I 
earned  a  doctorate  in  theology  from  v 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  D;.as 
in  1970.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Orbis  BojB 


from  die  local  bishop. 

When  the  C.M.S.M.  holds  its  annul 
meeting  on  Aug.  7-10  in  Philadelphiaae 
said,  most  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoi: 
to  die  previously  established  theme,  tffl 
mission  of  the  church  as  a  challenge  t<jb 
mission  of  religious  life.  But  nearly  a  fjjl 
day  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  jL 
"membership  issues,  and  obviously  thflj 
issue  there  will  be  the  charter  of  the  bh- 
ops  and  how  we'll  deal  with  it,"  Fathelj 
Keating  said. 

"When  I  say  that,  I  don't  mean  thai 
we're  going  to  be  making  rules  that  a]Jy 
to  major  superiors,"  he  said.  He  explaHi 
that  the  C.M.S.M.  "cannot  bind  its  mor 
superiors.  It  has  even  less  canonical 
authority  to  do  that  than  the  bishops'  in- 
ference does.  W e're  going  to  be  helpij 
to  facilitate  and  resource  and  inform  ;K 
create  a  conversation  around  how  maW 
superiors  will  do  it" — that  is,  respondkj 
the  charter. 
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<ather  Keating  said  the  real  question 
religious  orders  regarding  priests  who 
e  sexually  abused  minors  is  not  in  the 

I  of  reassigning  them  to  ministries, 

:e  the  policies  of  orders  already  require 
lpliance  with  diocesan  policies,  and 
:esan  policies  nationwide  now  prohibit 
isignment.  "The  real  question,  frankly, 
,veen  the  major  superiors  and  the  char- 
is  what  happens  afterward  under 
cle  5,"  he  said.  In  that  article  the  char- 
ters rules  governing  whether  a  priest 
>  has  sexually  abused  a  minor  should  be 
zed  or,  for  serious  reasons  such  as  age 

II  health,  only  be  barred  from  all  min- 

1  and  forbidden  to  represent  himself 
licly  as  a  priest. 

The  question  is  going  to  be  what  we 
vith  men  after  there's  been  a  proven 
Ration....  As  far  as  forced  laicization  or 
ocking,  that's  going  to  be  a  different 

2  in  religious  life,  because  we  have  a 
:rent  relationship  with  those  men  than 
bishops"  have  with  diocesan  priests, 
ler  Keating  said. 

I  ineels:  U.S.  Bishops  Could 
■  te  Handled  Scandal 

pum's  Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels 
U.S.  bishops  might  have  been  better 
tandling  a  clerical  sex  abuse  scandal  on 
r  own  rather  than  holding  a  summit 
ting  at  the  Vatican  in  April.  The  sum- 
demonstrated  to  the  public  the  seri- 
tess  with  which  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
U.S.  prelates  viewed  the  issue,  but 
;rally  bishops  should  be  able  to  solve 
own  problems  in  their  own  coun- 
,  he  said.  The  comments  of  Cardinal 
neels  of  Mechelen-Brussels,  president 
ie  Belgian  bishops'  conference,  were 
irted  in  the  June  issue  of  II  Regno,  an 
in  Catholic  magazine. 
3er  se,  it  is  not  mistaken  to  call  the 
inals  to  Rome  for  such  a  serious  prob- 
"  especially  since  it  showed  that  the 
prelates  were  not  avoiding  their 
visibilities,  the  cardinal  said, 
iishops'  conferences  "must,  in  any 
be  able  to  face  problems  by  thelit- 
is, on  location.  But  I  believe  panic 
id  a  large  role"  in  the  decision  to  hold 
mmmit  in  Rome,  he  said.  "Maybe  all 
could  have  been  done  'in  loco'  [on 
ion],  like  other  bishops'  conferences 
done,"  he  said,  responding  to  a  ques- 
that  cited  the  example  of  the  French, 


I  ■ 


English  and  Irish  bishops, 
who  drafted  policies  on  sex 
abuse  by  clerics. 

He  called  clerical  sex 
abuse  a  serious  sin,  espe- 
cially because  it  involved 
the  abuse  of  "religious 
power."  "It  is  good  that 
there  be  maximum  trans- 
parency [in  handling  abuse 
cases].  That  will  do  much 
good  for  the  church 
[because]  it  will  be  puri- 
fied," the  cardinal  said. 

Cardinal  Danneels  said 
he  was  "struck  by  the 
number  of  cases  in 
America,"  but  he  blamed 
the  media  in  the  West  for 
hunting  for  scandals, 
"especially  diose  involving 
ministers  of  the  church  in 
the  field  of  sexuality....  A 
certain  feeling  has  spread 
in  recent  years  that  the 
church  protects,  for  exam- 
ple, pedophile  priests.  It  is 
true  that  the  church  has 
never  made  scandals  pub- 
he,  but  it  is  excessive  to 
conclude  that  the  church 
has  hidden  the  reality,"  he 
said.  "Certainly  this 
doesn't  mean  that  <  >ne 
should  pretend  nothing 
has  happened.  The  prob- 
lem exists  and  is  extremely 
serious.  It  calls  the  church 
to  its  responsibilities,"  he 
added. 


Bruskewitz  Says 
Charter  Won't 
Address  Problem  of 
Dissent 


In  an  appearance  on  the 
Eternal  Word  Television 
Network,  Bishop  Fabian  W.  Bruskewitz 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  said  the  plan  for 
addressing  clergy  sexual  abuse  approved 
by  the  bishops  in  June  was  a  hasty  reac- 
tion to  media  pressure  that  will  not 
address  the  core  problem — dissent  from 
church  teaching  on  sexual  morality. 
Bishop  Bruskewitz  said  the  charter 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  was  too  quickly  crafted 


CARDINAL  TETTAMANZI.  Pope  John  Paul  II  named  Italian  Cardinal 
Dionigi  Tettamanzi  of  Genoa  to  be  the  new  archbishop  of  Milan,  a 
move  that  commentators  said  solidified  the  prelate's  position  as 
a  leading  Italian  candidate  in  the  next  papal  election.  Cardinal 
Tettamanzi  replaces  Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini,  S.J.,  a  biblical 
scholar  who  reached  the  retirement  age  of  75  in  February. 
Cardinal  Tettamanzi,  a  former  moral  theology  teacher,  published  a 
650-page  bioethics  textbook  called  New  Christian  Bioethics 
(2000),  which  examines  the  church's  teaching  on  such  topics  as 
in  vitro  fertilization,  cloning,  AIDS  and  abortion.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
is  said  to  have  asked  Cardinal  Tettamanzi  to  assist  in  the  writing 
of  several  papal  encyclicals  over  the  years,  most  notably 
Evangelium  Vitae  ( "The  Gospel  of  Life"),  published  in  1995.  More 
recently,  prior  to  a  meeting  of  the  Group  of  Eight  in  Genoa  in  July 
2001,  the  cardinal  aligned  himself  with  a  group  of  Catholic  anti- 
globalization  protesters  who  called  for  greater  attention  to  the 
poor.  (CNS  photo) 


out  of  "a  media-driven  desire  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  some  very  effective  and 
strong  action  was  being  taken." 

As  a  result,  some  shortcuts  were 
taken,  he  said,  including:  failing  to 
address  the  lack  of  moral  teaching, 
which  he  believes  is  at  the  core  of  the 
problem;  failing  to  include  sanctions  on 
bishops  who  protected  abusive  priests; 
giving  too  little  direction  about  who  will 
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be  on  diocesan  lay  review  boards;  and 
creating  a  risk  of  "double  jeopardy"  for 
priests  who  now  face  removal  for  offens- 
es of  long  ago  that  were  already 
addressed. 

Bishop  Bruskewitz  said  dissent  from 
the  church's  teaching  on  sexual  morality 
is  an  underlying  problem  of  sexual  abuse 
by  priests.  Such  dissent  stretches  back  to 
the  1960's-era  opposition  by  some 
prominent  theologians  to  the  papal 
encyclical  Humanae  Vitae,  he  said.  "One 
dissents  from  one  aspect  of  sexual 
morality  that  the  church  authentically 
teaches,  and  declares  that  the  church  is 
in  error — let  us  say  about  artificial  birth 
prevention,"  he  said,  "Then  it's  a  very 
small  leap  of  imagination  to  say  the 
church  is  veiy  likely  wrong  in  other 
areas  of  sexual  morality." 

At  the  bishops'  meeting,  Bishop 
Bruskewitz  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
have  the  bishops  approve  a  provision  for 
studying  any  relationship  between  sexual 
abuse  by  priests  and  allowing  homosexu- 
als in  seminaries.  He  said  he  thinks 
other  bishops  were  reluctant  to  discuss 
his  suggestion  because  they  consider  the 
issue  "a  tangent"  to  the  main  subject.  "It 
is  not  a  tangent,"  he  said  during  the 
television  program.  "The  homosexual 
issue  is  the  issue."  Bishop  Bruskewitz 
said  his  unscientific  conclusion  is  that 
most  sexual  abuse  by  priests  is  against 
adolescent  boys  and  therefore  is  rooted 
in  societal  acceptance  of  homosexuality. 
He  said  the  church's  teachings  about 
sexual  morality  need  to  be  emphasized 
more  and  that  homosexuals  have  no 
place  in  the  priesthood. 

He  also  said  sexual  abuse  by  priests 
has  "been  reduced"  to  disease  and  men- 
tal illness,  and  "as  a  result  they  don't  see 
it  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  evil.  That's 
where  I  think  the  problem  is." 

Participating  in  the  same  program  by 
telephone,  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Doran  of 
Rockrord,  III.,  said  allowing  homosexuals 
in  the  priesthood  is  putting  them  into 
"constant  proximation  of  the  occasion  of 
grave  sin"  since  priests  are  regularly  in 
close  proximity  with  children  and  young 
men.  "Toleration  of  same-sex  attractions 
in  seminaries  has  led  to  a  kind  of  general 
laxity  about  the  whole  of  Catholic- 
moral  ity,"  Bishop  Doran  said.  "We  pro- 
fess all  these  things  but  wink  at  abuses." 

He  said  he  believes  it  is  possible  for 


homosexuals  to  be  chaste  and  celibate, 
but  said  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is 
right  for  the  church  to  put  them  in  the 
priesthood,  "where  there  is  constant 
temptation."  Bishop  Bruskewitz  said 
there  are  just  some  fields  that  should  not 
be  open  to  certain  people.  "I  don't  think 
drug  addicts  should  be  pharmacists,  I 
don't  think  alcoholics  should  be  bar- 
tenders," he  said.  "I  don't  think  klepto- 
maniacs should  be  bank  tellers  and  I 
don't  think  homosexuals  should  be 
priests." 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of  Armagh, 
Northern  Ireland,  called  the  Irish 
Republican  Army's  apology  for  killing 
civilians  during  its  30-year  military  cam- 
paign against  British  rule  "a  very  signifi- 
cant further  step"  toward  peace. 

•  The  situation  in  Sudan  is  "urgent  and 
deteriorating,"  putting  1.7  million  lives 
at  risk  from  famine,  disease  and  war,  a 
Catholic  Relief  Services  official  told  a 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee. 

•  Zambia's  bishops  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  at  the  high-level  corrup- 
tion that  has  seen  the  resignations  of  the 
southern  African  country's  chief  justice 
and  foreign  minister  and  a  court  case 
against  the  former  intelligence  chief. 

•  Cardinal  Joachim  Meisner  of  Cologne 
has  asked  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  to  drop  the  word  "Christian" 
from  its  name  after  it  appointed  an 
unmarried  mother  as  its  campaign 
spokeswoman  on  family  issues. 

•  Mexico  City's  Cardinal  Norberto 
Rivera  Carrerahas  accused  U.S.  media  of 
carrying  out  a  systematic  campaign  of 
persecution  against  the  church — similar 
to  those  in  ancient  Rome  and  Nazi 
Germany — in  its  reporting  on  clerical 
sex  abuse.  Cardinal  Rivera  called 
Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of  Boston  a 
"great  friend"  and  defended  him  as  a 
"first-class  person"  and  a  "true  pastor." 

•  Bishop  Walter  F.  Sullivan  of 
Richmond  has  opened  a  diocesan  tri- 
bunal for  the  cause  for  canonization  of 
the  eight  Spanish  Jesuits  who  were  put 
to  death  in  1571  defending  their 
Catholic  faith  near  what  is  now 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg. 

•  The  Vatican  warned  seven  women 
who  claimed  they  were  ordained  priests 
that  they  would  be  excommunicated 


unless  they  acknowledged  the  "nullity 
ot  their  ordination  and  asked  forgiven; 
for  causing  scandal.  The  Vatican  con-j 
demned  die  "ordination"  that  took  pla 
on  a  Danube  River  pleasure  boat  on 
June  29  as  an  invalid  "simulation  of  a  l| 
sacrament,"  a  "grave  offense"  against  ill 
church  and  a  "serious  attack  on  the 
unity  of  the  church."  The  ordination  j 
ceremony  was  performed  by  self-style  I 
Archbishop  Romulo  Antonio  Braschi, ) 
Argentine  identified  in  the  Vatican  a 
statement  as  a  "schismatic  bishop."  Tin 
bishop  founded  the  breakaway  Catholn 
Apostolic  Charismatic  Church  of  Jesu.< 
the  King  in  1970. 

•  Rebels  of  the  Lord's  Resistance  Arrrl 
attacked  a  Catholic  mission  in  northei  j 
Uganda,  looting  and  burning  propert) 

•  Two  Rwandan  nuns  have  appealed  I 
their  conviction  for  taking  part  in  the 
African  country's  1994  genocide,  clairi 
ing  they  had  an  unfair  trial  in  Belgium] 

•  The  Vatican  posted  its  first  budget 
deficit  in  nine  years,  attributing  the  $3 
million  shortfall  mainly  to  a  downturns 
in  the  world's  economy  aggravated  by! 
the  Sept.  1 1  terror  attacks. 

•  Madagascar's  Cardinal  Armand 
Gaetan  Razafindratandra  called  his 
country's  former  president,  Didier 
Ratsiraka,  a  "terrorist"  and  said  die 
church  backs  President  Marc 
Ravalomanana  in  a  continuing  dispute 
over  presidential  elections. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  announc 
on  June  27  that  it  is  slashing  its  centra 
operating  budget  by  one-third,  from  $  , 
million  to  $16  million,  in  the  new  fisc 
year.  The  same  day  it  notified  15 
chancery  employees  that  their  positior  j, 
were  being  eliminated. 

•  Cathleen  A.  Cleaver,  director  of  plat 
ning  and  information  for  the  bishops'  " 
Secretariat  for  Pro-Life  Activities,  urg 
quick  congressional  action  on  legislate 
to  ban  partial-birth  abortions  and  on  t 
Abortion  Non-Discrimination  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  health  caig 
providers  who  do  not  wish  to  participT 
in  abortions. 

•  In  Europe,  church  leaders  deplored 
European  Parliament  report  demandil 
easy  access  to  abortion  in  member-stati 
and  countries  hoping  to  join  the 
European  Union. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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[j  other  things 


An  Echo  of  Bagpipes 

yH  ^Does  the  goodness  of  the 
tervening  years  count  for  nothing?' 


T.  PANCRAS  CHURCH  in 
Glendale,  a  neighborhood  in 
the  New  York  City  borough  of 
■  Queens,  is  directly  across  the 
mr  street  from  where  I  live. 
[  have  given  up  counting  the  number 
;rvices  since  Sept.  1 1  that  ended  with 
vail  of  bagpipes.  They  signal  sorrow,  a 
nder  of  senseless  destruction  and  irre- 
able  losses.  Police  and  firefighters, 
cers  and  visitors  to  the  World  Trade 
ter,  so  many  have  been  memorialized 
y  parish  church.  Others  tell  a  similar 
T:  priests  have  been  on  the  front  lines, 
ing  comfort  and  hope. 
Some  of  these  priests,  recent  bearers 
•nsolation  and  support,  have  now  van- 
1  from  our  midst.  They  have  been 
ed  sex  offenders,  led  away  in  disgrace, 
2nded  from  the  priesthood.  The  echo 
gpipes  mingles  in  my  mind  with  cries 
ge  and  grief.  There  is  throughout  our 
a  lamentation  for  the  victims,  chil- 
and  teenagers  especially,  who  suf- 
I  a  loss  of  innocence  and  physical 
I  and  for  their  families,  whose  trust 
betrayed.  A  moral  and  legal  drumbeat 
|  that  the  victims  be  helped,  their 
^insured,  that  predators  be  punished. 
The  hard  question,  the  unpopular 
don,  for  those  of  us  who  cherish  our 
g  people  has  been  this:  what  consti- 
appropriate  punishment  in  terms  of 
ity  and  duration?  Should  a  church 
;e  crucified  founder  insisted  on  for- 
less  forego  extending  it  to  anyone? 
frooklyn's  Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph 
/an  was  surely  a  minority  voice  at  the 
-awaited  U.S.  Bishops'  Conference  in 
is  in  June.  His  reasoned  plea  to 
mber  the  importance  of  forgiveness 
ur  Christian  creed  was  carried  by 
J's  Nightly  News.  The  bishops'  over- 
ming  vote  to  enforce  "zero  tolerance" 

lle  d  arienzo,  r.s.m.,  is  a  past  pres- 
of  the  Brooklyn  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


was  evidence  of  the  majority's  inability  to 
nuance  their  punitive  action. 

The  painful  pleas  of  victims  of  sexual 
abuse  and  their  calls  for  absolute  exclusion 
of  fallen  priests  must  have  weighed  heavi- 
ly on  the  bishops,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  media  and  pollsters  reflecting 
popular  opinion.  Bishop  Sullivan,  a  social 
worker  and  pastoral  presence  throughout 
the  nationwide  network  of  Catholic 
Charities,  did  not  stand  a  chance  against 
the  others.  Still,  he  spoke  his  mind,  saying 
that  while  he  approved  the  charter  to  pro- 
tect children,  he  felt  it  fell  short  of  offering 
mercy  and  compassion  to  some  fallen 
priests.  He  noted  that  the  bishops  were 
more  lenient  with  their  own  harmful 
behavior,  as  they  transferred  errant  priests 
from  parish  to  parish  to  the  detriment  of 
young  parishioners. 

History  will  honor  Bishop  Sullivan's 
wisdom,  while  the  consequences  of  the 
one-size-fits-all  punishment  will  needless- 
ly deprive  the  church  of  both  the  evidence 
of  sanctity — repentance  in  a  repentant 
priest — and  die  unique  quality  of  mercy 
passed  on  by  those  who  have  themselves 
experienced  it.  The  late  Rev.  Henri 
Nouwen  would  describe  them  as  "wound- 
ed healers." 

While  repetitive  and  remorseless  sex 
offenders  have  no  place  in  the  priesthood, 
there  are  cases  of  one-time  offenders  who 
belong  there,  as  surely  as  God  lets  his  sun 
rise  on  the  just  and  unjust.  One  priest, 
called  to  his  bishop's  office  on  a  weekday 
afternoon,  was  suspended  immediately 
from  his  ministry  as  chaplain  in  an  all-girls 
high  school.  The  nearly  20  years  that  he 
spent  there  have  been  unblemished  by  any 
suspicion  or  indiscretion.  Always  present 
to  the  students,  faculty  and  staff,  he  has 
been  loved  and  trusted — with  just  cause. 
The  principal,  alluding  to  the  impact  of 
the  tragedy  of  Sept.  1 1  and  the  plane  crash 
in  Belle  Harbor  two  months  later, 
described  the  chaplain  as  "the  glue  that 


held  us  all  together." 

No  one  knows  what  led  to  his  suspen- 
sion. Let  us  suppose  that  at  some  earlier 
time,  perhaps  a  quarter  century  ago,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  fleeting,  inappropriate  sex- 
ual conduct  (exclusive  of  pedophilia,  which 
requires  its  own  response).  Let  us  imagine, 
furthermore,  that  he  had  accepted  censure 
and  treaonent  and,  most  important,  had 
experienced  remorse  sufficientlv  profound 
and  durable  to  foreclose  any  recurrence  of 
that  behavior.  If  this  is  true,  what  else 
should  be  demanded  of  him?  Does  the 
goodness,  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  the 
intervening  years  count  for  nothing?  Are 
we  willing  to  judge  another  human  being 
by  the  worst  thing  he  has  done,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  he  has  done?  How  would 
any  one  of  us  fare  were  someone  to  broad- 
cast the  worst  thing  we've  done,  as  if  it 
were  the  solitary  expression  of  our  life  on 
this  earth?  Wiat  will  this  suspended  priest 
do  with  the  rest  of  his  life — perhaps  the  30 
or  40  years  that  await  him?  What  will  the 
church  do  without  him?  Is  this  to  be  his 
death  sentence?  Will  no  one  demand  a 
moratorium  for  those  who  have  paid  for 
their  crimes  and  for  those  who,  though 
accused,  are  innocent? 

We  grieve  for  the  victims  of  sexual 
abuse,  for  their  parents,  for  the  faith  com- 
munity and  for  innocent  priests  tainted  by 
the  sins  of  their  brothers.  We  grieve,  too, 
for  the  re-opening  of  cases  closed  long 
ago.  This  public  scrutiny  reopens  wounds, 
a  process  that  may  help  some  and  further 
damage  others  who  were  victimized  long 
ago.  A  church  struggling  to  reclaim  credi- 
bility will  have  to  remind  victims  that  they, 
too,  need  to  extend  forgiveness.  Studies  of 
families  of  murder  victims  offer  evidence 
of  the  poison  that  spreads  when,  after  a 
time  of  help  and  healing,  forgiveness  is 
withheld. 

As  members  of  a  church  founded  on 
forgiveness  and  certified  by  its  belief  in 
redemption,  we  regret  the  withdrawal  of 
the  forgiveness  granted  to  those  one-time 
prodigals  who  have  lived  repentant,  pro- 
ductive priestly  lives  of  service  and  salva- 
tion. The  cries  for  renewed  disgrace  and 
punishment  signal  sorrow,  a  reminder  of 
senseless  destruction  and  irretrievable 
losses.  They  recall  the  echo  of  bagpipes, 
but  this  time  they  wail  for  the  living. 

Camille  D'Arienzo,  R.S.M. 
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The  U.S.  bishops  live  in  four  different  worlds. 

Cultures,  Codes  and 

Publics 

-  BY  CHESTER  GILLIS  - 

The  bishops  of  THE  united  states  walked  a  tightrope  in  Dallas  as 
thev  tried,  during  their  annual  spring  meeting  on  June  13-15,  to 
accommodate  four  different  cultural  matrices.  Under  the  glare  of  the 
media  lights  representing  the  many  publics  they  hoped  to  address,  the 
bishops  acted  firmly,  if  not  definitively.  But  despite  the  bishops'  con- 
clusions, many  observers  were  left  confused.  An  attempt  to  understand  why  they  acted 
as  they  did  requires  an  analysis  of  the  cultures  in  which  they  participate.  Underlying  the 
bishops'  deliberations  rest  four  particular  cultures:  clerical,  episcopal,  Vatican  and 
American.  The  delicate  balance  they  sought  to  maintain  required  them  to  try  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  each  of  these  worlds. 


CHESTER  GILLIS  is  a  theology  professor  and  the  chairperson  of  the  theology  department 
at  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  author  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
America  (Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1999). 
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j  Clerical  Culture 

e  clerical  culture,  as  maligned  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
nths — often  justly  so,  when  it  relies  on  secrecy,  cronyism 

unjust  protectionism — is  a  way  of  life  from  which  no 
lop  is  ever  far.  After  all,  bishops  are  first  and  foremost 
;sts,  and  all  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  positions 
n  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  Having  achieved  the  rank 
)ishop,  archbishop  or  cardinal,  a  prelate  may  now  appear 
>e  willing  to  offer  up  the  priesthood  (or  more  accurately, 
sts)  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  to  divert  attention  from  his  own 
ability.  Nevertheless,  each  must  deal  on  a  daily  basis  with 
;e  who  remain  in  their  former  ranks,  the  priests.  Every 
top,  whether  he  is  thought  of  favorably  among  his  clergy 
brother  priest  and  mentor  to  whom  his  charges  can  come 
1  problems  without  fear  of  harsh  treatment,  or  whether  he 
lown  as  a  tough  boss  whom  a  troubled  priest  approaches 
jj  as  a  last  resort,  deals  regularly  with  priests.  As  such,  bish- 
wish  to  strengthen  the  confraternity  of  the  priesthood 
never  appear  too  far  removed  from  it. 
In  the  instance  of  a  "one  strike,  you're  out"  policy,  imple- 
itation  will  fall  to  the  bishops,  even  though  they  have  the 
ible  guidance  of  boards  composed  largely  of  laypersons. 

bishop  will  be  the  one  who  removes  a  priest  from  active 
istry.  One  may  hope  that  each  bishop  will  personally 
/er  the  difficult  news  that  now  lies  in  store  for  a  number 
■riests — how  many,  no  one  seems  to  know — who  have 
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been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  second  shoe  to  drop,  hi  some 
cases,  it  may  be  a  relief  to  a  bishop  to  have  the  backing  of  the 
national  conference  if  he  must  remove  a  priest  who  has  long 
been  a  worry.  But  in  other  cases  it  means  telling  a  reliable  and 
apparently  rehabilitated  co-worker  (and  perhaps  a  friend) 
that  his  public  ministry  is  ended  and,  further,  that  he  is  about 
to  enter  a  clerical  limbo  where  he  will  still  be  a  priest  but  will 
be  permitted  few,  if  any,  vestiges  of  that  office.  The  situation 
requires  a  resolution  of  a  number  of  issues  for  which  the 
bishop  undoubtedly  will  need  to  take  responsibility,  such  as 
providing  income,  health  insurance  and  retirement  benefits. 

Beyond  these  material  needs,  a  departing  priest  will 
require  some  direction,  whether  he  elects  to  apply  for  laiciza- 
tion  or  chooses  to  remain  a  nonfunctioning  priest  who  has 
surrendered  all  public  symbols  and  functions  of  ministry,  hi 
the  former  case,  bishops  should  assist  the  transition  by  offer- 
ing personal  and  employment  counseling,  hi  the  latter,  the 
question  of  where  the  priest  will  go  must  be  answered. 
Although  the  transition  will  be  difficult,  an  aged  priest  may 
consent  to  finish  out  his  years  in  the  confines  of  a  monastery. 
But  a  priest  in  his  40's  or  50's  is  unlikely  to  find  diat  option 
attractive,  not  because  there  is  anything  intrinsically  wrong 
with  monastic  life,  but  simply  because  he  does  not  have  a 
vocation  to  be  a  monk.  Living  in  seclusion  among  virtual 
strangers,  even  welcoming  ones — probably  in  a  location  geo- 
graphically and  emotionally  far  from  one's  previous  world  of 
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going  to  church? 
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work,  family  and  friends — may  hardly  be  appealing,  although 
it  is  better  than  a  jail  sentence.  While  it  may  provide  some 
anonymity,  it  may  also  exacerbate  loneliness  and  disconnect- 
edness, conditions  diat  may  well  have  contributed  to  his 
moral  and  legal  breach  in  die  first  place.  What  middle-aged 
man,  stripped  of  all  public  markers  of  priesthood,  would  opt 
for  such  a  life?  It  is  a  resolution  that  bishops  may  see  as  com- 
passionate and  as  a  way  of  salvaging  the  ontologicaJ  character 
of  the  priesthood,  but  those  offered  such  a  resolution  may 
interpret  it  as  a  harsh  life  sentence.  As  those  responsible  for 
the  governance  of  the  church,  bishops  face  wrenching  per- 
sonnel decisions  or,  rather,  post-Dallas  implementations. 

The  Episcopal  Culture 

Bishops  face  these  actions  because  they  are  bishops.  The 
episcopacy  is  the  second  culture  in  which  they  live.  As  bish- 
ops, they  enjoy  privilege  and  responsibility  not  shared  by 
priests.  Upon  ordination  to  the  episcopacy,  they  gain  mem- 
bership in  an  elite  body  that  includes  the  power  reserved  for 
those  who  govern,  the  responsibility  to  make  difficult  deci- 
sions, an  enhanced  public  profile  and  deference  (which  is 
now  harder  to  come  by).  Sometimes  the  elevation  and  insu- 
lation of  die  office  lead  to  insensitivity,  arrogance  or  self- 
distancing.  To  prevent  such  an  evolution — from  serving  to 
being  served — most  bishops  keep  in  touch  with  both  laity 
and  priests.  Despite  this,  they  often  operate  independently 
of  the  priests  whom  they  must  supervise  and  the  laity  whom 


they  serve.  Further,  they  act  without  consulting  their  brci- 
er  bishops,  leaving  the  sometimes  correct  impression  lai 
the  bishops,  as  a  body,  have  no  unified  policy  or  plan. 

Within  the  context  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  this  ine- 
pendence  has  resulted  in  actions  or  inactions  by  some  bit- 
ops  that  have  harmed  children  and  families  and  have  sevtfe 
ly  damaged  the  credibility  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  grop 
Unchecked  either  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Cathi 
Bishops  or  by  Rome,  and  often  after  consultation  vjl 
experts,  bishops  retained  abusers  in  priestly  ministry — \pi 
tragic  consequences.  But  those  consequences  affected  jfc- 
tims  and  their  families,  not  the  bishops  themselves.  To  cm 
most  bishops,  even  if  they  have  been  egregiously  irresp* 
sible,  have  not  felt  the  sting  of  accountability  before  the  w 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  and  the  bishops  htio 
some  of  them  enumerated  at  the  Dallas  meeting  byp 
University  of  Notre  Dame  historian  Scott  Appleby  anJb 
the  editor  of  Commonweal,  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfc, 
Bishops  live  in  a  culture  of  privilege  and  power  that,  wp 
taken  to  extremes,  conditions  them  to  cling  defensiveljto 
their  office  and  to  evade  accountability  or  culpability.  Sn 
a  mentality  leaves  others  (namely  priests)  to  pay  for  tgi 
crimes  while  they,  the  bishops,  remain  in  office  desle 
malfeasance. 

The  Vatican  Culture 

Bishops  are  accountable  directly  to  the  Vatican,  which  to- 
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j  ;ents,  yet  again,  a  distinct  culture.  Rome  views  the  world 
|  d  the  church  through  its  own  unique  lens.  Part  of  the 
■  mposition  of  this  culture  is  its  legal  code,  canon  law. 
any  bishops  are  canon  lawyers,  well  versed  in  the  arcane 
;al  prescriptions  that  regulate  the  church.  The  vast  major- 
of  U.S.  Catholics  know  little  or  nothing  about  canon  law, 
d  most  of  those  who  have  had  some  encounter  with 
arch  laws  have  done  so  in  the  painful  context  of  marriage 
1  -rulments.  But  canon  law  covers  an  extensive  range  of 
1  arch  practices,  from  sacramental  validity  to  finances.  The 
ie  includes  an  extensive  section  on  priests  and  bishops, 
ining  their  relationship  to  the  universal  church,  as  repre- 
tted  by  the  Vatican,  and  to  one  another.  In  the  current 
|  sis,  bishops  need  to  attend  to  that  portion  of  the  code  that 
!  tains  to  priests'  rights  within  the  church.  The  code  lim- 
the  extent  of  the  bishops'  power  and  provides  for  due 
>cess  for  priests  facing  accusations  that,  if  substantiated, 
•  lid  result  in  their  dismissal  from  the  priesthood. 
1  Dismissal  from  the  priesthood  or  "laicization"  (some- 
les  described  m  the  press  by  the  pejorative  term 
Crocking")  is  not  as  easily  accomplished  as  some 
lericans  may  imagine.  By  virtue  of  canons  that  protect 
l  ights  of  priests  in  the  face  of  unfounded  accusations  or 
inst  unsympathetic  or  unscrupulous  bishops,  Rome 
ures  that  priests'  rights  are  protected.  In  the  heat  of  the 
rent  crisis  in  the  U.S.  church,  Rome  has  a  particular 
rest  in  upholding  due  process  for  priests.  Aware  of  these 
<t  frictions,  the  bishops  knew  that  they  could  not  act  uni- 
xally  and  dismiss  all  priest  perpetrators  from  the  priest- 
)d,  even  if  the  loud  voices  from  the  press  and  American 
holies  urged  them  to  do  so.  This  left  them  the  awkward 
neuver  of  removing  offending  priests  from  all  ministeri- 
oles  without  laicizing  them.  The  dual  objective — to  pro- 
:  children  and  to  restore  confidence  in  the  church — man- 
ed  that  they  remove  all  offenders,  even  those  whose 
mses  may  have  been  committed  decades  ago.  The 
i  onical  restrictions  that  prevent  bishops  from  dismissing 
riest  from  the  priesthood  without  following  the  canoni- 
process  that  permits  the  priest  to  defend  himself  left  only 
ited  options  for  immediate  action,  for  which  Americans, 
i  h  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  clamored.  The  bishops 
led  on  a  compromise  by  which  they  would  strip  offend- 
priests  from  their  ministry  and  all  public  markers  that 
icate  priestly  status,  including  title  and  clerical  garb. 
Nevertheless,  they  remain  priests.  This  puzzles  Americans 
angers  victims  as  well  as  many  others,  who  are  confound  - 
hat  sex-abuse  offenders  retain  their  status  as  priests,  even 
ugh  stripped  of  all  visible  signs  of  their  office.  To  explain 
— something  the  bishops  seem  not  to  have  done  ade- 
tely  either  during  their  meeting  or  in  news  interviews 
aediately  following  it — requires  a  foray  into  the  theology 
to  some  degree  underpins  Vatican  and  clerical  culture. 
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The  term  "vocation,"  used  with  reference  to  the 
priesthood,  is  familiar  to  Americans.  They  understand 
that  being  a  priest  is  not  simply  a  job  or  a  profession  but 
a  way  of  life.  But  people  have  trouble  comprehending  the 
church's  understanding  that  ordination  to  priesthood 
constitutes  an  "ontological"  change  in  the  man  being 
ordained,  that  is,  a  change  in  being,  not  simply  in  roles. 
As  the  ordination  ceremony  makes  clear,  "he  is  a  priest 
forever."  Ordination  confers  an  indelible  priestly  charac- 
ter, which,  as  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  can  only  be 
disavowed  if  for  some  reason  the  church  determines  that 
it  was  never  valid  in  the  first  place.  This  means  that 
priesthood  cannot  be  removed  by  fiat.  Even  bereft  of 
ministerial  duties  and  trappings,  priests  remain  priests. 
But  laity  and  clergy  alike  then  ask,  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  a  priest  who  has  no  role  or  public  identity  as  such?  It 
will  take  more  than  a  press  briefing  for  the  bishops  to 
explain  this  to  a  confused  public. 

The  American  Culture 

The  most  important  audience  the  bishops  addressed  at  their 
meeting  sat  before  them,  watched  their  deliberations  on 
television,  read  about  them  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  heard  reports  of  them  on  radio — the  American  Catholic 
public.  The  culture  of  the  United  States  differs  in  signifi- 
cant ways  from  the  previously  described  cultures,  even 
though  priests  and  bishops  live  within  this  culture  and  the 
Vatican  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Much  of  this  has  to  do  with  American  society  and  cul- 
ture, to  which  Catholics  contribute  and  which  affects  them. 
America  is  democratic;  Catholicism  is  not.  Americans  live  in 
a  pluralistic  society  that  values  tolerance  of  many  views  and 
practices,  whereas  the  church  holds  moral  and  dogmatic 
positions  that  do  not  abide  tolerance  in  beliefs  or  practices. 
Americans  prize  their  independence;  the  church  "takes  care 
of"  her  children.  Americans  demand  reasonable  answers  to 
difficult  questions  from  their  political  leaders.  The  church 
asks  them  to  accept  some  things  on  faith  alone  or  on  the 
sole  basis  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  church.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  American  Catholics  who  are  conflicted  about  their 
identities  as  Catholics  and  as  Americans  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  be  both. 

In  addition  to  Vatican  laws  that  pertain  to  priests  and 
bishops,  Americans  demand  that  they  abide  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  designates  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  as  a 
crime.  They  want  criminal  activity  of  priests  and  bishops 
punished.  They  will  get  half  their  wish  when  offending 
priests  are  sent  into  limbo  or  expelled  altogether  from  the 
priesthood.  The  day  of  reckoning  for  bishops  is  under 
study;  American  eyes  will  remain  on  them  until  that  study 
turns  into  action.  CI 
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Playing  by  the  Rules  and 
Still  Losing  Ground 


BY  ANGIE  O'GORMAN 


Welfare,  at  least  as  we 
have  known  it  for  die 
last  five  years,  expires  on 
Sept.  30,  2002.  The 
reauthorization  process  is  well  under  way 
and  will  set  the  direction  for  social  and 
family  policy  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  seems  a  suitable  time,  therefore,  to 
evaluate  the  1996  reform — "die  first  sig- 
nificant conservative  welfare  policy  of 
the  postwar  period,"  according  to  Robert 
Rector,  senior  research  fellow  with  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  How  did  it  do,  for 
example,  in  terms  of  reducing  poverty?  A 
reasonable  question.  But  not  a  fair  one, 
according  to  the  supporters  of  welfare 
reform. 

This  is  not  a  fair  question  because 
poverty  reduction  was  not  a  statutory 
goal  of  welfare  reform.  The  primary  goal 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
dependent  on  government  support  in 
lieu  of  employment.  Many  Americans 
assumed,  from  the  resulting  emphasis  on 
self-sufficiency  through  employment, 
that  wages  were  the  way  out  of  poverty. 
They  were  wrong. 

Many  also  still  think  that  poverty  reduction  should  be 
the  benchmark  for  assessing  the  reforms  success.  In  a 
national  survey  recently  released  by  the  Packard 
Foundation,  74  percent  of  respondents  said  that  decreasing 
the  number  of  families  in  poverty  should  be  very  important 
in  judging  welfare  reform.  "The  public  agrees,"  states  the 
report,  "that  improving  conditions  for  families  and  children 

ANGIE  O'GORMAN  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  she  has  conducted  research  on  welfare  reform  for  the 
Center  for  Theology  and  Social  Analysis.  She  is  also  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Immigration  Law  Project  at  Legal  Services  of  Eastern 
Missouri. 


should  be  an  important  part  of  assessing  the  success  of  \sl- 
fare  reform." 

But  there  is  little  agreement  about  die  existenctot 
poverty  in  the  United  States  to  begin  widi,  let  alontits 
cause  and  meaning.  The  Heritage  Foundation,  for  exauue. 
argues  that  poverty  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  believed  H 
claims  that  it  is  just  the  result  of  how  the  government  }0r 
cesses  the  numbers.  Mr.  Rector  finds  that  America  s  "per* 
suffer  from  behavioral  rather  than  fiscal  deficits.  "The  »! 
ture  of  the  underclass,"  he  stated  in  an  essay  in  2000  ti(sd' 
"Broadening  the  Reform,"  "is  marked  by  a  cluster  of  bellvM 
ioral  pathologies,  eroded  w  ork  ethic,  collapse  of  marrice.; 
indifference  to  education,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  in 
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ive  crime."  Offering  a  different  perspective,  Network,  a 
ional  Catholic  social  justice  lobby,  notes  the  following  in 
own  report,  Welfare  Reform:  How  Do  We  Define  Success: 

The  long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  economic  system 
depends  on  whether  the  basic  needs  of  all  people  in 
the  country  are  met.  Until  and  unless  this  nation 
attends  to  the  needs  of  people  who  do  not  benefit 
from  economic  progress,  millions  of  people  in  the 
U.S.  will  continue  to  live  in  poverty. 

Those  who  hold  the  poor-as-pathological  view  to  one 
ree  or  another  see  welfare  itself  as 


poor  who  were  pathological,  or  poverty,  or  the  system  itself? 

Personal,  not  social,  responsibility  was  the  reform  cry  in 
1996  that  yielded  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Act  of  1996  (PL.  104-193).  The  act  was  based 
on  assumptions  of  laziness,  sloth,  malintent  and  a  tendency 
among  the  poor  to  cheat.  The  poor-as-pathological  stance 
had  become  public  policy.  While  the  surrounding  debate 
acknowledged  the  prior  system's  structural  bar  to  self-suffi- 
ciency, it  blamed  recipients  for  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  welfare  reform,  as  embodied  in  the  Temporary  Aid  to 
Needy  Families  program  (TANF),  included  severely  puni- 
tive measures  like  full-family  sanctions  (termination  of  cash 


problem.  They  assert  that  these 
ial  pathologies  would  not  exist  if  it 
•e  not  for  the  welfare  policies  estab- 
ed  since  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  first 
lared  war  on  poverty  in  1964.  They 
partially  correct. 

Ifare  as  We  Knew  It 

der  the  old  system,  the  rules  of  eligi- 
y  barred  recipients  (usually  mothers 
children)  from  working  or  from 
tying  an  employed  male.  If  a  moth- 
lid  either  of  these,  she  lost  her  wel- 
check.  Period.  Working  and  receiv- 
welfare  at  the  same  time  was  cheat- 
breaking     the     law,  fraud, 
•restingly  enough,  Mr.  Rectors  own 
lies  show  that  over  one-third  of  wel- 
fraud  under  the  old  system  was  ille- 
employment — thereby  casting 
bt  on  his  view  that  pathological  lazi- 
;  causes  poverty.  The  general  pat- 
under  the  old  system  was  for  recip- 
s  to  receive  welfare  for  a  few  years, 
e  and  then  return  after  a  few  more 
I  s,  because  they  were  unable  to  find 
ij  :ady  economic  footing.  There  was  a 
I  r  cycle  of  moving  on  and  off  the 

I  Few  would  disagree  that  this  system 
R  a  degenerative  effect  on  recipi- 
I  — many  argued  that  opinion 
v,  ughout  its  42 -year  run.  The  cause 
i  lose  effects,  however,  continues  as  a 
i1  ;er  of  debate.  Was  it  because  welfare 
i  the  poor's  pathological  tendencies, 
|  >ecause  the  system  trapped  recipi- 
into  life  at  a  subsistence  level  in  the 
^  st  of  surrounding  wealth?  Was  it  the 
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assistance  because  a  parent  violated  a  requirement),  rigid 
time  limits  even  if  recipients  were  employed  but  poor  and 
limits  on  education  and  training. 

Past  welfare  restrictions,  racism,  lack  ot  a  livable  wage, 
downsizing,  unstable  employment,  lack  of  access  to  equal 
justice,  inadequate  health  care  and  housing  were  not 
acknowledged  as  objective  causes  of  poverty.  Poverty  was 
seen  as  a  matter  of  personal  pathology,  one  that  responded 
best  to  punitive  measures.  Thus  caseload  reduction  became 
the  goal.  In  short,  having  demonized  welfare  recipients  as 
pathological  parasites,  the  law  focused  on  getting  them  off 
our  national,  tax-paying  back.  This  we  have  largely  accom- 
plished. 
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Are  Children  Better  Off? 

According  to  Wade  Horn,  assistant  secretary  of  health  ad 
human  services,  the  right  question  to  ask  of  welfare  reforns: 
"Are  children  better  off?"  Mr.  Rector,  a  proponent  of  a  es 
response  to  this  question,  points  out  that  "the  decline  in  vl- 
fare  dependence  has  been  greatest  among  the  most  disadvi- 
taged  and  least  employable  single  mothers — die  group  vdi 
the  greatest  tendency  toward  long-term  dependence."  fe 
sees  in  this  a  confirmation  that  welfare  reform  affected  ie 
entire  welfare  caseload,  not  merely  the  most  employes 
mothers.  And  one  could  reasonably  conclude  that  if  the  ci- 
dren  of  the  most  disadvantaged  are  better  off,  surely  the  cfl- 
dren  of  the  less  disadvantaged  are  that  much  more  so. 

What  this  logic  fails  to  note  is  n 
participation  in  TANF  assistance  Ml 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  povd|; 
partly  because  of  the  states'  use  of  fl 
family  sanctions.  Indeed,  it  was  precijs 
the  group  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rector  \m 
were  the  most  sanctioned.  Signifkjj| 
also  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  rj&- 
ple  leaving  TANF  for  employrmt 
entered  low-wage  jobs  and  contiB 
there. 

The  typical  "leaver,"  someone  pr» 
ouslv  on  TANF,  is  a  single  woman  \th 
two  children.  She  is  working  hill  timat 
minimum  wage  and  receives  $10,30'(& 
wages  annually,  or  $178  per  week,  jfc 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three  is  m 
rentlv  $14,600.  The  government  sulfr 
dizes  her  employer  by  making  up  he 
difference  between  her  wage  and  ai 
able  wage  through  food  stanflj, 
Medicaid,  CHIP  (Children's  He| 
Insurance  Program)  and  other  gov«i 
ment  benefits.  One  could  reason)!} 
wonder  why  taxpayers  are  subsidij^ 
business  in  this  manner. 

While  caseloads  fell  by  roughhjjj 
percent  between  1995  and  2000,  ht 
number  of  children  in  poverty  fel2I 
percent.  As  noted  in  a  study  released) 
the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Polio* 
January  2002,  "In  1994,  62  percer  flf 
poor  children  were  receiving  assistiffi 
through  Ad  to  Families  \m 
Dependent  Children;  by  1999  onM1 
percent  of  poor  children  were  receiK 
TANF  assistance."  There  were  ffl 
fewer  poor  children,  only  fewer  of  tali 
receiving  assistance.  There  is  no  esjn- 
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'  connection  between  a  family  leaving  TANF  and  a  family 
ving  poverty.  Many  of  those  least  employable  mothers 
■ntioned  by  Rector  remain  just  that,  least  employable,  but 
w  without  assistance. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  drop  in  caseloads 
1  the  goal  set  out  by  Mr.  Horn?  At  the  moment  that  is  an 
inswerable  question.  It  is  simply  not  clear  how  TANF  has 
:cted  children.  There  are,  however,  studies  of  pre -TANF 
igrams  in  states  whose  welfare  reform  experiments  were 
!f  incorporated  into  the  federal  model.  Two  findings  are  of 
ticular  interest  in  relation  to  Mr.  Horn's  question. 
First,  TANF's  positive  effects  depend  on  improved 
ome,  not  just  increased  employment.  Without  increased 
ame,  the  academic  achievement  and  behavior  of 
ing  and  adolescent  children  were  negatively  affect- 
TANF  programs  that  led  to  increased  earnings  but 
j  increased  incomes — because  benefit  losses  offset 
I  nings  gains — showed  no  clear  positive  effect  on 
'  dren.  In  other  words,  increased  employment  alone 
i  ot  sufficient  to  foster  healthy  development  of  chil- 
|  n.  Increased  income  is  the  key.  Second,  red  flags  were 
I  ed  by  these  studies  regarding  the  impact  of  TANF-type 
I  icies  on  rates  of  child  maltreatment,  particularly  neglect. 
Between  1995  and  1999,  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 
li in  foster  care  grew  from  483,000  to  568,000,  an  increase 
:  !5,000.  Regarding  Mr.  Rector's  comment  about  the  most 
dvantaged  leavers,  it  is  important  to  note  that  as  more  sin- 
i  mothers  went  to  work,  there  was  an  increase  in  child 
['  lect,  a  pattern  concentrated  among  the  most  disadvan- 
tj  :d — those  with  the  fewest  resources  to  overcome  the  com- 
i  ;d  effect  of  low-wage  work  and  welfare  loss.  Studies  to 
i  '.  show  a  trend  indicating  that  TANF  grant  reductions 
i  eased  entries  into  the  child  welfare  system,  a  phe- 
[  lenon  strongest  among  families  who  had  been  sanc- 
i  ed.  Trends  also  showed  an  increased  delay  in  family 
rt  lification,  because  mothers  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
a  ss  of  poverty  coupled  with  welfare  requirements, 
w  ployed  mothers  who  experienced  TANF  grant  reductions 
s|  e  reunified  with  their  children  nine  times  more  slowly 
I  i  other  mothers.  In  short,  the  loss  of  benefits  combined 
l  low- wage  employment  appears  to  increase  neglect. 

F  /ing  by  the  Rules  and  Still  Losing  Ground 

I :  would  not  be  completely  out  in  left  field  if  one  won- 
il  :d  whether  the  real  agenda  of  the  1 996  reform  was  to  cre- 
M  md  sustain  a  pool  of  low-wage  labor.  How  else  can  we  call 
tjj  reform  a  success  when  60  percent  of  employed  leavers  are 
I  g  at  or  below  the  poverty  level — the  majority  in  jobs  that 
P  lot  carry  health  insurance?  In  1999,  59  percent  of  single 
t»]  hers  in  families  with  incomes  below  200  percent  of  the 
f  irty  level  were  working.  And  studies  that  track  leavers 
31  •  longer  periods  show  no  significant  earnings  growth  after 


leaving  welfare.  In  1999,  amid  a  booming  economy,  the  poor- 
est 700,000  single  mothers  living  only  with  their  children  had 
lower  earned  income  than  similar  women  in  1985,  even 
though  their  earnings  increased.  In  other  words,  the  lowest- 
income  single  mothers  had  become  poorer. 

A  review  of  current  conservative  literature  on  welfare  and 
its  reform  shows  literally  no  mention  of  the  term  "salary"  or 
its  equivalents:  "wage,"  "fair  wage,"  "living  wage"  or  "sus- 
tainable wage."  It  is  the  missing  link  in  welfare  reform,  just  as 
poverty  reduction  was  the  missing  goal.  While  President 
Bush's  reauthorization  proposal,  "Working  Toward 
Independence,"  would  increase  the  number  of  required  work 
hours  per  week  for  TANF  recipients,  it  is  silent  on  the  issue 


of  a  living  wage.  But  to  clarify  the  administration's  concern 
about  wages,  Tommy  G.  Thompson,  secretary  of  healdi  and 
human  services,  stated  on  March  6,  2002:  "This  administra- 
tion recognizes  that  the  only  way  to  escape  poverty  is  through 
work,  and  that  is  why  we  have  made  work  and  jobs  that  will 
pay  at  lean  the  minimum  wage  the  centerpiece  of  the  reautho- 
rization proposal..." 

"At  least  the  minimum  wage,"  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
raise  a  family  out  of  poverty,  no  matter  how  hard  a  mother 
works. 

That  same  day,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
President  Bush  was  "moving  to  allow  states  to  place  welfare 
recipients  in  jobs  that  pay  less  than  minimum  wage,"  as  a 
form  of  "supervised  work  experience."  Replacing  the  term 
"employment"  with  that  of  "supervised  work  experience" 
removes  the  recipient  from  any  minimum-wage  requirement 
and  labor  protections.  And  this  is  the  plan  for  those  with  the 
greatest  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  mental,  physical  or 
emotional  handicaps,  care  for  a  disabled  or  sick  family  mem- 
ber, child  care,  lack  of  transportation  and  other  drawbacks  to 
independence.  Yet  the  Bush  proposal  does  not  give  states  ade- 
quate flexibility  in  terms  of  counting  education  and  training 
as  work  activity,  thus  lessening  the  already  inadequate  atten- 
tion to  these  factors  needed  to  obtain  a  job  that  pays  a  living 
wage. 

One  escapes  poverty  by  hard  work  that  pays  a  livable 
wage.  The  number  of  families  that  have  left  welfare  since 
1996  is  2.3  million.  But  most  have  yet  to  leave  poverty.  Is  it 
not  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  making  work  pay,  so  that 
poverty  drops  as  well  as  the  caseloads?  When  you  diink  about 
it,  the  only  fair  question  is,  how  has  the  1996  reform  done  at 
reducing  poverty?  ft,! 


Ws  welfare  reform  meant  to 
reduce  poverty?  Some  say  no. 


poem 

Death  &  Transfiguration 


ATI  the  precipitous  switchbacks  at  eighty 

pokerfaced  Palestinian  cabby  aims  his  Mercedes 

le  the  three  of  us,  ersatz  pilgrims,  blank-eyed,  lurch, 

the  droll  Franciscan  goes  on  about  the  Art  Deco  Church 

le  Transfiguration  crowning  the  summit  of  the  Mount, 
there  I'd  touched  the  damp  stones  of  the  old 
Crusader  fount, 

:d  the  thick  walls,  imagined  Muslims  circling  below 
lorseback,  muleback,  then  ascending  for  the  final  blow. 

:cent  pasta  and  a  dry  wine,  thanks  to  the  Fratelli  who  run 
'  hostel  at  the  site,  followed  by  an  even  drier  lecture 
in  the  sun- 

i  iched  court,  then  back  down  to  the  glinting  taxis,  ready 
■  :turn  us  now  to  the  same  old,  feverish,  unsteady 

i  d  half  a  mile  below.  I  thought  of  the  old  masters,  so 

ij  y  of  them  who  had  tried  to  ignite  this  scene:  Angelico, 
1  uoninsegna,  Bellini,  Perugino,  the  Frenchman 
!  fohn  of  Berry, 

1  ^reobrazheniye  (Russian,  Novgorod,  sixteenth  century), 

• 

ti  thought  at  last  of  what  Raphael  had  wrought. 
I  t  was  to  be 

l]  inal  work,  commissioned  for  some  French 
)  :athedral,  his  early 

1;  i  at  thirty-seven  intervening.  For  those  who  only  dream 
>  me  vertiginous,  longed-for  transfiguration, 
j  le  would  seem 

Sc;  )ld  out  something  magnanimous  and  large: 
i  he  benzine  brightness 

I  e  Christ,  eyes  upraised  in  the  atom  flash  of  whiteness, 
1|  body  lifted  up,  cloud-suspended  feet  above 
i  he  earth.  There, 

ii  ther  side,  with  the  Tablets  and  the  Book: 
Aoses  and  Elijah. 

rl  w,  his  fear-bedazzled  friends:  Peter,  James  and 
j  ohn.  And  though 


paint  is  only  paint,  we  can  almost  hear  the  Fathers 

words  asrain,  so 
caught  up  in  the  vision  was  the  artist:  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
on  whom  my  favor  rests.  Listen  to  him.  Meanwhile,  someone 

in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture  is  gesturing  toward 

the  transfigured 
Christ.  He  is  part  of  the  curious  and  anxious  crowd 
that  surrounds  the  epileptic  youth,  whose  eyes, 

like  Christ's,  are  wide, 
but  wide  with  seizure  like  some  frenzied  Sibyls:  the 

great  divide 

that  separates  him  from  the  others,  as  if  he  understood 

the  same  strange 
thing  Raphael  came  to  see  as  he  composed  this  scene: 

that  the  deranged 
youth  has  somehow  come  upon  a  mystery.  Like  us, 

he  has  been  bound 
round  with  fear,  and  only  the  One  descending  as 

he  comes  can  sound 

those  depths  of  cosmic  light  and  dark,  in  which  the 
young  man 

writhes  honeystuck  in  death,  though  he  will — the 

gospel  says — be  raised  again 
to  health  and  to  his  father,  in  this  prologue  to  the 

resurrection. 
That's  it,  then,  it  would  seem:  first  the  old  fears 

descending,  then  dejection 

and  the  dunning  sameness  in  the  daily  going  round 

and  round  of  things. 
Then  a  light  like  ten  thousand  suns  that  flames  the 

brain  and  brings 
another  land  of  death  with  it,  and  then — once  more — 

the  daily  round 
again.  But  changed  now  by  what  the  blind  beseeching 

eye  has  found. 

Paul  Mariani 
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faith  in  focus 


Collateral  Damage 

How  One  Priest  Feels  These  Days 


BY  J.  RONALD  KNOTT 

IN  MY  32  YEARS  AS  A  PRIEST,  I 
have  been  threatened  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  have  been  thrown  out 
of  a  ministerial  association  because 
I  am  a  Catholic,  have  had  fundamentalist 
preachers  run  me  down  .by  name  on  the 
radio  and  have  had  a  knife  pulled  on  me 
in  church  for  a  homily  I  gave.  I  have  also 
seen  one  of  my  rectoiy  mates  carted  off 
for  alcohol  addiction  and  another  leave 
the  priesthood.  I  have  been  stalked  by  a 
schizophrenic  and  singled  out  in  a  hate- 
ful crusade  by  right-wing  Catholics 
because  I  welcomed  marginal  Catholics. 
While  I  was  serving  as  its  pastor,  the 
cathedral  walls  cracked  down  the  back 
and  along  one  side  and  almost  fell  to  the 
ground  two-thirds  of  the  way  into  a  ren- 
ovation. Finally,  I  have  had  my  house 
broken  into  three  times. 

Nothing,  however,  has  affected  me 
like  this  damnable  sex  scandal  the  church 
in  the  United  States  is  going  through 
right  now.  I  am  at  the  lowest  point  I 
have  reached  in  32  years.  In  response,  I 
have  done  predictable  things,  like  "iso- 
lating" myself.  A  few  weeks  ago,  howev- 
er, I  did  something  that  I  have  never 
done  before.  I  was  driving  somewhere 
wearing  my  Roman  collar.  When  I 
pulled  up  to  a  light,  I  put  my  hand  over 
the  collar  so  that  the  people  on  each  side 
would  not  see  it.  In  the  latest  of  three 
nightmares,  I  dreamed  I  was  back  in  the 
seminary  when  the  police  came  and  took 
everything  I  owned:  my  books,  my 
homily  collection,  my  spiritual  journals, 
my  clothes,  my  family  photos,  my 
money,  everything!  My  heart  is  obvious- 
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ly  bleeding  from  many  holes. 

In  the  first  place,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
the  victims  and  their  families.  As  a  per- 
son who  was  psychologically  abused 
throughout  childhood,  I  know  a  little 


about  that  particular  brand  of  abuse  and 
how  it  can  destroy  one's  self-image,  how 
one  can  blame  oneself,  how  toxic  anger 
can  be  stifled  and  how  powerless  one  can 
feel.  It  took  me  21  years  even  to  begin 
coming  to  grips  with  the  sort  of  abuse  I 
experienced  and  even  longer  to  forgive 
the  one  who  inflicted  it.  That  took  years 
of  intense  inner  work.  I  can  only  imagine 
how  devastating  sexual  abuse  must  be. 
Yet  my  heart  also  bleeds  for  the 


abusing  priests.  Yes,  I  have  compassi! 
even  for  them.  I  cannot  imagine  I 
humiliation  they  must  feel,  many! 
them  now  in  their  old  age.  While  in] 
way  would  I  minimize  the  damage  tl 
have  caused,  I  struggle  with  an  efforti 
reconcile  the  large  spark  of  goodness! 
these  men  with  the  evil  they  have  donj 
suppose  I  could  hate  them,  if  I  krj 
what  their  victims  know,  but  I  did  I 
biow  that  side  of  them.  I  knew  anon 
man,  and  that  man  was  kind,  generJ 
hard  working  and  dedicated.  I  supp! 
the  key  to  reconciling  those  opposite! 
indicated  in  the  old  adage,  "Love  the  I 
ner  and  hate  the  sin." 

In  the  third  place,  my  heart  blejj 
for  all  those  faithful  Catholics  who  h 
been  scandalized  and  have  had  their  fi 
shaken,  a  faith  that  is  hard  to  hold  oil 
these  days  in  any  case.  My  heart  blel 
for  all  those  angry  and  alienaii 
Catholics  who  see  in  these  events  el 
more  reason  to  be  angry  and  alienal 
As  one  who  has  specialized  in  tryina 
clear  a  path  for  the  return  of  alienal 
people,  I  know  that  such  a  trip  home! 
now  become  even  more  difficult,  if  3 
more  unlikely. 

And  then  my  heart  bleeds  for  trl 
faithful  priests  who  have  to  bear  I 
shame  brought  on  a  profession  they  1<K 
a  profession  to  which  they  have  gi 
their  all.  As  a  vocation  director,  I  ■ 
that  a  hard  job  suddenly  seems  impel 
ble.  My  aim  is  to  present  the  priesthji 
to  young  people  as  a  chance  to  I 
something  beautiful  for  the  Lo , 
something  that  I  have  enjoyed  ddl 
even  when  the  pickings  were  slim.  Nj 
I  feel  as  though  I  came  home  one  dal 
find  that  my  priceless  Renoir  had  tJ 
clawed  to  shreds  by  cats.  This  has  leftN 
with  a  sick  feeling  in  my  guts.  It  remdi 
me  that  thousands  of  great  nuns,  m 
majority  of  whom  were  even  heroic,  \m 
experienced  similar  unfairness.  Ta 
have  been  stereotyped  by  endless  jokdfl 
movies,  plays  and  stand-up  cond] 
about  a  few  cruel  and  heartless  nun  it 
the  classrooms  of  the  past.  Indeed,  an 
bad  apples  can  spoil  the  barrel. 

In  the  fifth  place,  my  heart  bleed;oi 
the  bishops,  even  for  those  who  sh<fl 
have  known  better.  After  having  ljs 
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i  one  bishop  for  14  years,  I  know  how 
iossible  a  bishop's  job  can  often  be. 
rty  or  40  years  ago,  most  bishops  did 
know  enough  about  the  problem  of 
lal  abuse  of  children  to  know  what  to 
They  did  what  most  families  did  with 
'ed  pregnancies.  They  kept  it  quiet, 
sen  years  ago,  many  bishops  were 
n  bad  advice  by  "professionals"  who 
them  that  therapy  and  counseling 
ked  and  their  clients  could  safely 
rn  to  ministry.  Bishops  have  also  had 
nake  their  way  across  the  alligator 
tnp  of  insurance  companies  and 
'ers  and  the  media.  What  was  con- 
red  good  advice  yesterday  is  indicted 
coverup  today. 

Last  of  all,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
sts  like  myself  who  have  been 
wn  into  a  whirlpool  of  self-doubt, 
cially  when  the  pope  recently  told  a 
ip  of  the  newly  ordained  that  they 
st  be  perfect."  It  has  taken  me  35 
s  to  quit  beating  myself  up  for  not 
g  perfect  and  to  accept  the  consola- 
that  my  best  is  good  enough  for 
.  Now  we  priests  are  sitting  around 
)ries,  homes  and  apartments  comb- 
trough  our  lives  for  every  thought, 
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word  or  deed,  for  every  youthful  indis- 
cretion, every  joke,  every  hug,  every 
touch,  that  could  come  home  to  haunt 
us.  Not  one  of  us  has  failed  to  have  the 
chilling  thought  of  being  falsely  accused 
as  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  of 
Chicago  once  was  and  as  Cardinal 
Roger  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  has 
recently  been.  We  know  that  if  we  are 
falsely  charged  we  might  as  well  be 
guilty,  because  once  accused,  we  would 
never  fully  recover  our  reputations.  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  I  don't  know  any  priest 
who  is  now  completely  at  ease  around 
children. 

Yes,  I  have  been  tempted  in  the  last 
few  weeks  to  hide  my  collar  and  quit  my 
job  as  a  vocation  director,  but  I  have  also 
felt  a  surge  of  hope.  Like  Jonah  (2:8), 
"when  my  soul  fainted  within  me,  I 
remembered  the  Lord."  Like  Jeremiah 
(20:9),  I  have  been  tempted  "not  to  think 
about  him,  not  to  speak  his  name  any- 
more. Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  fire 
burning  in  my  heart,  imprisoned  in  un- 
bones. The  effort  to  restrain  it  wearied 
me;  I  could  not  bear  it." 

My  source  of  hope  comes  from  the 
pews,  when  I  "share  the  Scriptures"  and 


"break  the  bread"  with  faithful  Catholics 
who  have  taught  me  once  again  that 
their  faith  is  solidly  rooted.  That  faith  is 
not,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  in  God's  weak 
messengers,  but  in  the  sacred  message 
they  proclaim.  St.  Paul  says  that  we  are 
all  "earthenware  jars  that  hold  a  great 
treasure."  Everywhere  around  the  coun- 
try, faithful  Catholics  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  treasure  and  the 
crock.  They  have  reminded  me  once 
again  that  the  validity  of  the  Gospel  does 
not  depend  on  the  personal  goodness  of 
the  messenger.  They  know  that  most  of 
us  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  often  trying 
to  lead  two  and  three  parishes  or  fulfill 
multiple  ministries  while  holding  our- 
selves together  at  the  same  time.  They 
know  we  need  their  support  and  encour- 
agement, especially  during  these  trying 
times,  and  they  give  it  freely.  I  am  one 
very  thankful  recipient  of  that  support 
and  encouragement. 

My  fellow  Catholics  wish  for  me 
what  Paul  wished  for  Timothy  when  the 
latter  was  discouraged  enough  to  quit: 
sophronismos.  That  is  a  nearly  untranslat- 
able word  that  means  "knowing  how  to 
act  in  the  face  of  panic"  (2  Tim.  1:7).  101 


Trip  costs  include: 
RT  airfare  from  US 
gateway  city:  all 
in-country  lodging, 
transportation  and 
meals:  travel 
insurance,  entrance 
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Apartheid' 

Ireland's  Holy  Wars 

The  Struggle  for  a  Nation's  Soul, 
1500-2000 

By  Marcus  Tanner 

Yak  Univ.  Press.  498p  $29.95 
ISBN  0300090122 

"Take  religion  away  and  the  Irish  are  a 
pretty  friendly  people,"  a  Protestant 
woman  from  Deny  remarked  to  Marcus 
Tanner,  the  author  of  this  rather  unfo- 
cussed  history  of  religious  conflict  in 
Ireland.  Tanner,  the  assistant  foreign  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Independent,  came  to 
the  project  as  a  reporter  of  the  Drumcree 
situation  of  the  late  1990's,  when  Orange 
marches  through  a  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood were  met  by  protests  (some  leading 
to  violence)  and  prohibitions  that  threat- 
ened to  derail  the  Northern  Ireland  peace 
process.  The  title,  the  dust  jacket  and  the 
preface  all  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate  a 
close  examination  of  the  origins  and 
course  of  religious  conflict  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Tanner  claims,  with  little  founda- 
tion, that  it  is  too  common  to  see  the 
Troubles  as  a  contest  between 
Nationalists  and  Unionists,  ignoring  its 
religious  dimensions  within  the  context  of 
colonialism.  I  diink  most  of  the  general 
public  has  long  seen  the  conflict,  in  per- 
haps oversimplified  terms,  as  Catholics 
versus  Protestants,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
maxim  of  Irish  republicanism  that  the 
conflict  is  rooted  above  all  in  colonialism. 
Tanner  doesn't  seem  to  know  enough 
about  Irish  history  to  realize  he  is  only 
reinventing  the  wheel. 

But  then  he  does  not  do  even  that. 
Mostly  we  see  a  history  of  Irish 
Catholicism  since  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  largely  viewed  through  the 
bishops,  a  semi-institutional  but  erratic 
history,  with  occasional  asides  as  to  what  is 
happening  with  the  Protestant  churches 
north  and  south,  the  colonial  context  for- 
gotten after  the  first  chapter  or  so.  The 
story  here  is  basically  that  of  Catholic- 
recovery,  triumph  and  decay,  and  the  set- 
ting is  largely  southern  Ireland. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  actually 


began  somewhat  placidly  in  Ireland,  but 
later  the  equation  of  religious  conformity 
with  loyalty  led  to  a  major  transfer  of  land 
ownership  from  Catholic  to  Protestant 
hands,  as  new  setders  were  quite  literally 
planted  first  in  Ulster  and  by  the  mid- 17th 
century  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Munster.  But  even  the  Penal  Laws  of  the 
early  18th  century  failed  to  dislodge  the 
tenacious  hold  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  although 
this  code  and  the  land  confiscations  it 
sought  to  preserve  gave  confessional  dif- 
ferences in  Ireland  a  decidedly  class 
dimension. 

Irish  Protestantism's  last  stand 
occurred  in  the  1820's,  the  so-called 
Second  Reformation,  when  attempts  at 
mass  conversions  of  papists  failed  dismally 
and  instead  provoked  the  march  of 
Catholic  recovery  that  began  with 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829.  From 
that  point  on,  activists,  priests  and  people 
banded  together  to  pursue  an  increasingly 
nationalist  agenda  that  triumphed  in  inde- 
pendence for  southern,  Catholic  Ireland 
in  1921.  Free  to  disregard  the  Protestant 
enemy  now  without  (in  the  newly  created 
Noithern  Ireland  statelet),  the  Catholic 
Church  focused  on  scapegoats  within  the 
new  Free  State's  boundaries,  or  so  Tanner 
argues  as  he  emphasizes  repressive  moral 
purity  campaigns  (suppression  of  dances 
and  censorship),  anti-Semitism  and  cleri- 
cal flirtations  with  Fascism.  Tanner  sensa- 
tionally documents  an  "atmosphere  of 
religious  apartheid"  based  on  carefully 
selected  stories  of  Protestant  isolation  and 
decline.  That  the  Irish  state  is  nearly  theo- 
cratic is  reflected  in  the  oft-recorded 
efforts  of  Dr.  Noel  Browne  to  secularize 
the  health  care  system  in  the  1940's.  The 
tyranny  of  religious  near-homogeneity  in 
the  south  is  matched  by  the  creation  of  a 
Protestant  state  for  a  Protestant  people  in 
the  Orange  State  to  the  north,  but  Tanner 
persistently  fails  to  differentiate  northern 
Protestantism  along  confessional  or  class 
lines. 

A  hermetically  sealed  southern 
Catholicism,  however,  was  pierced  by  cen- 
sored novelists  and  especially  radio  and 
television,  which  brought  the  sinful,  secu- 
lar, modern  Western  world  into  Irish  par- 
lors. The  ecumenism  of  the  1 960's  seemed 
to  mark  the  end  of  religious  conflict  in 


Ireland,  but  churches  moved  further  ai 
as  a  result  of  the  Troubles.  Tanr| 
assessment  is  that  the  churches  helpei 
hold  back  their  terrorist  co-religioni 
and  by  refusing  to  demonize  the  eni 
kept  Northern  Ireland  from  being  anj 
er  Lebanon  or  Yugoslavia. 

In  a  book  filled  with  proclaimed  tii 
ing  points,  Tanner  marks  the  1990  efc 
tion  of  Mary  Robinson  as  a  "milestori 
the  history  of  the  decay  of  Catrl 
Ireland."  What  he  means  is  that  the  si 
larization  of  southern  Ireland,  begin! 
with  those  first  BBC  broadcasts,  lea 
efforts  to  soften  Ireland's  rigid  aborl 
and  divorce  policies.  While  the  chl 
prevailed  in  the  1980's,  it  was  at  the  coji 
alienating  substantial  numbers  of  I 
flock.  Alienation  became  a  tidal  wavl 
the  1990's  as  one  scandal  after  anol 
rocked  the  church.  There  were  bisljj 
with  illegitimate  children  and  del 
pedophiles  and  the  shocking  systenl 
abuse  of  children  at  the  hands  of  nunsl 
priests  in  church-run  industrial  schHl 
tending  to  the  orphaned.  Mass  attend* 
fell  from  90  percent  of  die  populatioa 
the  Republic  attending  in  the  1970's  tl 
percent  today.  Church  scandals  coined 
widi  the  extraordinary  transformatiolj 
the  Irish  economy  known  as  the  C| 
tiger,  reinforcing  secularizing  trends  tt 
so,  Tanner  concludes,  resolving  IrelaJ 
religious  wars. 

This  summary  might  make  the  n 
sound  far  more  linear  and  focused  th|| 
is.  But  it  is  a  rather  irritating  read  to  gal 
a  rather  well-known  and  accessible  SB 
Tanner  uses  a  kind  of  snap.o 
approach — ecclesiastical  sites,  persons! 
events  open  each  chapter,  though  the  HI 
nection  to  what  follows  is  often  tend! 
While  big  on  verbal  pictures,  the  bo^l 
very  weak  on  analyzing  them.  It  is  In 
family  album,  very  familiar  to  insider;»u 
bewildering  if  you  don't  know  the  fan 
And  the  commentary  provided  is  cm 
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mg,  grossly  oversimplified  or  obvious. 
ind's  Holy  Wars  is  neither  a  survey  nor 
msidered  analysis,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
•  the  initiate  and  annoy  the  specialist. 

Nancy  J.  Curt  in 
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1ary  Pipher 

nun.  41 6p  $25.  ISBN  0151 00600H 

-y  year  the  president  determines  how 
y  refugees  will  be  allowed  into  the 
ted  States  for  permanent  resettle- 
t.  In  2001,  President  Bush  set  the 
iber  at  70,000.  But  in  the  wake  of 
.11,  the  government  decided  to  carry 
a  security  review  of  the  refugee 
spring  process  and  shut  down  almost 
>f  its  overseas  refugee  resettlement 
essing.  The  review  dragged  on  for 
ths.  By  January  2002  the  State 
artment  had  admitted  only  700 
jees.  The  entire  resettlement  system 
stands  in  danger  of  collapse.  Though 
:en  before  Sept.  1 1 ,  the  new  book  by 
f  Pipher,  The  Middle  of  Eveijwhere, 
ly  illustrates  what  our  country  would 
if  we  stopped  welcoming  refugees 
our  communities.  She  introduces  us 
diverse  group  of  refugees  recently 
tied  in  her  hometown  of  Lincoln, 
.  The  author,  a  nationally  known  psy- 
3gist,  volunteered  part  time  in  the 
refugee  resettlement  agency.  Pipher 
;d  the  newcomers  navigate  their  way 
ugh  the  many  complexities  of 
rican  daily  life.  In  the  process  of 
ending  the  refugees,  she  discovered 
the  world  had  come  to  Lincoln,  and 
oln  would  never  be  the  same. 
To  understand  how  and  why  refugees 
transform  themselves  and  their 
ted  communities,  Mary  Pipher  gen- 
raws  a  picture  of  where  they  came 
and  how  they  got  here.  Every 
;ee  has  a  story,  and  these  stories  can 
times  break  your  heart.  Consider  an 
an  woman  named  Sadia,  whom 
er  befriends.  Sadia  spent  most  of  her 


life  on  the  run  and  in  Taliban  prison 
camps.  In  Nebraska  she  works  long  hours 
in  a  factory  to  support  herself  and  her 
teenage  daughter. 

Sadia  is  not  an  immigrant;  she  is  a 
refugee.  Immigrants  voluntarily  decide  to 
move  to  another  country;  refugees  are 
forced  to  move.  Almost  a  million  immi- 
grants enter  the  United  States  legally 
each  year,  but  the  number  of  refugees  is 
much  smaller.  Refugees  must  first  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  that  they  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  home  countries 
because  of  persecution.  The  terrorists 
who  hit  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  did  not  enter  the  country  as 
refugees  because  the  screening  process  is 
too  rigorous.  It  is  ironic  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment shut  down  the  refugee  program, 
which  involves  all  sorts  of  fingerprinting 
and  background  checks,  but  continued 
the  immigration  visa  programs,  which  can 
be  much  less  demanding. 

If  a  refugee  passes  all  the  tests,  she 
then  gets  approved  for  entry  and  is  turned 
over  to  one  of  several  national  private 
resettlement  agencies.  The  largest 
refugee  resettlement  agency,  for  example, 
is  run  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic- 
Bishops  through  many  dioceses.  The 
national  agency,  with  the  help  of  a  mod- 
est State  Department  grant,  assigns  the 
refugee  to  a  local  community  or  church 
agency  in  some  area  of  the  country.  And 
so,  sometimes  in  a  rather  arbitrary  way, 


the  refugee  is  sent  to  a  place  like 
Nebraska.  The  personal  background  sto- 
ries of  refugees  arriving  at  the  airport  in 
Lincoln  are  littered  with  horrifying  expe- 
riences of  near-death,  torture,  rape, 
imprisonment  and  dangerous  escapes. 
They  leave  most  everything  behind 
except  what  they  carry  in  their  hearts  and 
souls.  As  the  author  says,  they  arrive 
"penniless  but  not  cultureless." 

Mary  Pipher  understands  that  of  all 
the  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  the  need 
for  roots  is  primary.  Without  roots,  there 
would  be  no  language,  no  culture,  no  cui- 
sine, no  religious  traditions,  no  family  life. 
So  persons  who  are  forcibly  uprooted  and 
then  set  down  in  a  new  place  go  through 
a  severe,  almost  ontological,  experience 
during  which  their  entire  lives  are  turned 
upside  down.  They  must  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage, a  new  cuisine,  make  new  friends, 
adopt  new  cultural  habits. 
Psychologically,  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  refugees  is  that  they  survive  at  all. 
But  survive  they  do,  and  often  they  thrive 
in  their  new  land. 

Pipher  quickly  notices  that  with 
refugees,  what  one  sees  on  the  surface  is 
different  from  what  is  going  on  inside.  The 
Iraqi  dishwasher  in  the  restaurant  kitchen 
used  to  be  an  architect.  The  smiling 
Vietnamese  teenage  girl,  decked  out  in  her 
flashy  ail-American  clothes,  was  raped  by 
pirates  and  saw  her  father  murdered.  The 
cocky  Kurdish  boy  who  is  listening  to  hip- 
hop  music  saw  his  village  exterminated  by 
Saddam  Hussein's  army.  It  is  as  if  the 
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world  and  all  its  tragedies  are  parading 
through  our  home-tow  n  America,  but  we 
never  notice  them. 

The  refugees  in  this  book  are  not  pas- 
sive victims.  They  change  the  face  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  take  root.  As 
an  example,  Pipher  notes  that  when  she 
was  growing  up  in  Lincoln,  it  was  strictly 
a  white,  Protestant  meat-and-potatoes 
town.  Today,  the  city  bubbles  with  many 
ethnic  festivals,  exotic  food  stores  and 
world  religions. 

The  newcomers  can  also  witness  to 
the  dark  underside  of  American  freedom. 
Pipher  details  how  over  and  over  again  the 
refugees  are  shocked  by  the  sexual  promis- 


cuity, teenage  drug  use  and  disrespect  for 
teachers  and  elders  in  Lincoln.  One 
refugee  concludes  that  Americans  seem  to 
care  only  about  time  and  money. 

The  reader  who  listens  carefully  to  the 
refugee  voices  in  this  book  begins  to  see 
how  they  are  bringing  to  our  shores  cul- 
tural values  diat  our  own  society  is  in  great' 
danger  of  losing:  sexual  modesty,  commu- 
nal sharing,  strong  families,  love  of  learn- 
ing. Refugees  come  bearing  these  and 
many  other  cultural  and  spiritual  gifts. 

The  saddest  sections  of  this  book  are 
not  about  the  dramatic  horrors  the 
refugees  left  behind,  but  the  challenges 
they  face  in  American  life.  Pipher  tells  us 
about  refugee  teenagers  trying  desperately 
to  fit  in  with  their  peers  but  never  being 
accepted.  She  sees  older  refugees  who  fail 
to  learn  English  and  are  condemned  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  a  neighborhood 
where  they  cannot  speak  to  anyone.  She 
describes  families  that  unwittingly  fall  into 
major  debt  because  no  one  explained  to 
them  how  a  credit  card  works.  Mary 
Pipher  also  shows,  by  her  own  volunteer 
service,  how  one  person  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  the  lives  of  refugees.  She  acts 
as  their  "cultural  broker,"  helping  them  to 
get  a  driv  er's  license  or  enroll  in  school  or 
find  a  doctor.  In  the  jesuit  Refugee  Service 
we  would  call  her  role  "accompaniment." 
She  is  simply  present  to  the  refugee  as  a 


trusted  friend,  serving  in  any  way  she 
But  accompanying  a  refugee  can  alscj 
fun.  Clearly  the  author  takes  much  jc 
die  picnics,  laughter,  small  gifts  and  I 
friendships  that  emerge  from  her  wori 
a  volunteer.  Refugees,  more  than  r| 
people,  have  a  deep  appreciation  for  vi 
is  important  in  life.  That  appreciations 
be  contagious. 

The  book  is  bound  to  motivate  real 
to  seek  out  refugees  in  dieir  own  com! 
nines.  In  fact,  Pipher  includes  as  a  hJ 
appendix  "Instructions  for  Pel 
Working  with  Newcomers"  and  "Hoi 
Become  a  Cultural  Broker."  Unfortunal 
since  Sept.  11,  Heartland  Refil 
Resettlement  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  hal 
make  a  30  percent  staff  cut  because  soj 
refugees  were  being  resettled  there.  I 
Bush  administration  has  promisee! 
jump-start  the  national  program,  but  gje 
our  new  homeland  security  concern! 
may  be  very  difficult  to  meet  the  pi 
dent's  goal.  This  book,  through  the  c 
individual  stories,  makes  a  compelling! 
for  bringing  more,  not  fewer,  refugees! 
our  communities.  Refugees  can  pi 
human  face  on  the  wildly  chaotic  evl 
taking  place  in  the  world  today.  Thrcl 
their  interactions  with  us,  these  poor! 
vulnerable  people  bring  the  world  toljj 
doorstep.  They  bless  America  with  I 
presence.  Richard  Rysca  i 
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Freedom  International  Countries 


Freedom  Global  Countries 

(Also  includes  Freedom  International  Countries) 


Finland 

Mexico 

France 

Monaco 

French  Antilles 

Namibia 

.arnoa 

French  Guiana 

Netherlands 

French  Polynesia 

New  Zealand 

Germany 

Norway 

Ghana 

Peru 

Gibraltar 

Philippines 

Greece 

Poland 

Greenland 

Portugal 

Guadeloupe 

Puerto  Rico 

Guantanamo  Bay 

Russia 

Guatemala 

Singapore 

Haiti 

Slovenia 

n  Islands 

Hawaii 

South  Africa 

Honduras 

South  Korea 

ands 

Hong  Kong 

Spain 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Iceland 

Switzerland 

Indonesia 

Taiwan 

Ireland 

Thailand 

Israel 

Turkey 

iblic 

Italy 

Ukraine 

Japan 

United  Arab  Emirate 

Republic 

Liechtenstein 

United  Kingdom 

Luxembourg 

US  Virgin  Islands 

Long 
Distance 

To  Over  150 
Countries 

Around  the 
World! 


Anguilla 

Latvia 

San  Marino 

Antigua 

Lesotho 

Saudi  Arabia 

Barbuda 

Liberia 

Slovakia 

Bosnia 

Libya 

St.  Kitts 

Botswana 

Lithuania 

St.  Lucia 

Brunei 

Macao 

St.  Pierre 

Bulgaria 

Macedonia 

St.  Miquelon 

Caicos  Islands 

Malawi 

Sudan 

Christmas  Islands 

Mali  Republic 

Swaziland 

Cocos  Islands 

Moldova 

Syria 

Cyprus 

Morocco 

Tajikistan 

Diego  Garcia 

Mozambique 

Tanzania 

Dominica 

New  Caledonia 

Trinidad 

Faroe  Islands 

Nicaragua 

Tobago 

Guam 

Niger 

Tunisia 

Herzegovina 

Nigeria 

Turks 

India 

Pakistan 

Uganda 

Jamaica 

Panama 

Uruguay 

Jordan 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Zambia 

Kazakhstan 

Paraguay 

Zimbabwe 

Kenya 

Romania 

♦Plus 

Kuwait 

Rwanda 

Vietnam 

Laos 

San  Marino 

*  Check  website  for  additional  countries  being  added. 


The  TopLine  Communications 

Offers  a  variety  of  pre-paid  Long  Distance  Plans. 
Choose  one  that  fits  your  lifestyle. 


Freedom  America 


Minutes  per    Flat  Rate 
Month  Cost 

(Includes:  In-State 
and  State-State  Usage) 


JCC 
JCC 
JCC 

JCC 
JCC 


500 

1,500 

2.500 

3,500 

4,500 


$27.99 
$56.99 
$69.99 
$94.99 
$124.99 


Cost  per 
Minute 


5.6  cents 
3.8  cents 
2.8  cents 

2.7  cents 
2.7  cents 


Freedom  International 

Rate  Minutes  per  Flat  Rate  Cost  per 
Plan        Month  Cost  Minute 

{Includes:  In-State. 
State-State  Usage  & 
Over  90  Countries) 


Freedom  Global 


05-WLD  500 


CC      10,000      $159.00     1.6  cents 


:  $3.99/Month  on  all  NCC  Plans 


10-WLD 
20-WLD 
30-WLD 
50-WLD 
UN-WLD 


1,000 
2,000 
3.000 
5,000 
10.000 


$29.99 

$59.99 

$79.99 

$99.99 

$129.99 

$179.99 


6.0  cents 
6.0  cents 
4.0  cents 
3.3  cents 
2.6  cents 
1.8  cents 


Rate 
Plan 


02-GLB 
05-GLB 
10-GLB 
20-GLB 
30-GLB 
50-GLB 
UN-GLB 


Minutes  per 
Month 

(lncludes:ln-State, 
State-State  Usage  & 
Over  150  Countries) 

200 
500 
1.000 
2.000 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 


Flat  Rate 
Cost 


$34.99 

$62.99 

$103.99 

$149.99 

$175.99 

$205.99 

$249.99 


Cost  per 
Minute 


17.5  cents 

12.6  cents 
10.4  cents 

7.4  cents 
5.9  cents 
4.1  cents 

2.5  cents 


MRC:  $5.99/Month  on  all  WLD  Plans 


MRC:  $5.99/Month  except  UN-GLB 
$9.99/Month  on  the  UN-GLB  Plan 


For  More  Information  Contact  Your  TopLine  Representative: 

Sandra  Stewart 
Phone:  347-495-8500 
Email:  ssl2869@thetopline.biz 
www.TheTopLineCommunications.biz/ssl2869 


classifieds 

Books 

BEYOND  INDIVIDUATION  TO  DISCIPLESHIP,  by 

George  J.  Schemel,  S.J.,  in  collaboration  with 
Judith  A.  Roemer.  Book  now  available  tor  pur- 
chase. Call  (920)  733-3210  or  e-mail:  jroe- 
merl@insn.com.  $20/book  and  postage.  Visit  us 
at:  www.isecp.org. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSE:  "A 

Time  For  Us:  Tracing  Time's  Textures  in 
Marriage,"  25  Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Interdisciplinary  and  ecumenical  course 
for  postgraduate  students  and  professionals  inter- 
ested in  the  dialogue  between  human  sciences 
and  Christian  theology  about  marriage  and  its 
spirituality.  Organized  by  the  International 
Academy  for  Marital  Spirituality  (TNTAMS), 
together  with  the  Library  for  the 
Interdisciplinary  Study  of  Marriage,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Boston  College  (U.S.A.),  Pontificia 
Universita  Gregoriana  (Rome),  Katholieke 
Universiteit  Leuven  (Belgium).  Accredited.  In 
dialogue:  Giinter  Burkart,  sociology  (Germany); 
William  Desmond,  philosophy  (Belgium);  Fnda 
McDonagh,  theology  (Ireland);  Patrick  Moore, 
spirituality  (U.K.);  Alf'ons  Yansteenwegen,  sexol- 


ogy (Belgium).  Information:  ENTAMS  Summer 
Course,  Steenweg  naar  Grote  Hut  156  A,  1640 
Sint-Genesius-Rode  (Brussels),  Belgium;  e-mail: 
intams@skynet.be;  uvvw.intams.com/cour22. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL 
PLANNING  (salary  $42,000  annual,  priest/reli- 
gious compensation  applies).  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity  in 
the  Office  of  Pastoral  Planning.  We  are  a  grow- 
ing diocese  and  are  seeking  an  individual  to  be  a 
part  of  that  dynamic  process.  Position  Oveiview:  * 
responsible  for  implementing  policies  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Director  and  approved 
by  the  diocesan  bishop;  •  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  parish,  school  and  local  min- 
istry level  through  in-service  process;  •  provides 
resources  and  planning  assistance  to  local  con- 
stituencies; •  participates  in  local  and  national 
networking  meetings;  •  creates  pertinent  reports 
to  specific  entities  within  the  diocese;  •  conducts 
research  and  analysis  of  statistical  data  regarding 
the  diocese,  its  population,  parishes,  schools  and 
other  entities.  Required  qwlifications:  •  master's 
degree  in  theology,  religious  studies,  business 
administration,  pastoral  ministry  or  related  field; 
•  proficiency  in  Office,  Word,  PowerPoint  and 
Access;  •  three  to  five  years'  experience  in  pas- 
toral ministry;  •  proficiency  in  the  strategic  plan- 
ning process;  •  biliterate/bilingual  in  Spanish 
preferred.  Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue, 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92404;  e-mail:  employ- 
ment@sbdiocese.org;  Web  site:  www 
.sbdiocese.org. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CANON  LAW.  The 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  invites  nominations  and  applications  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Canon 
Law.  The  school,  presently  a  department  with- 
in the  School  of  Religious  Studies,  will  be 
restored  as  a  free-standing  school  within  the 
university  upon  the  expected  concurrence  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  ideal  dean  candidate  will  under- 
stand and  promote  the  longstanding  Catholic 
identity  and  mission  of  the  university,  possess  a 
doctorate  in  canon  law,  have  recognition  in  the 
canonical  profession  through  scholarly  publica- 
tion and  pastoral  practice  and  demonstrate 
familiarity  with  the  canonical  practices  of  the 
Holy  See  as  well  as  the  church  in  the  United 
States.  He  or  she  would  be  expected  to  continue 
the  faculty's  distinguished  tradition  of  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  theological  basis  for  canon  law 
and  a  commitment  to  a  historical,  scientific 
approach  to  the  law  .  The  dean  would  foster  the 
relationships  of  the  school  to  the  other  schools 
of  the  university,  especially  the  School  of 
Religious  Studies  and  die  School  of  Law.  He  or 
she  would  be  committed  to  maintaining  the 
school's  uniqueness  in  providing  a  complete 
canonical  education  not  only  in  core  issues 
affecting  the  Latin  code,  but  also  in  specialized 
areas  such  as  history  of  law,  administrative  gov- 
ernance, church-state  issues,  the  Eastern  code 
and  the  relationship  of  canon  law  to  civil  law. 


The  dean  is  expected  to  possess  the  rem 
managerial  and  technological  skills  and  de>(( 
ment  initiative  to  direct  a  school  that  is  moil 
size,  but  unique  within  higher  education  p 
United  States  and  whose  peers  are  wholly  a 
national.  Those  members  of  the  Rl 
Catholic  Church  interested  in  being  cons! 
as  a  candidate  should  send  a  letter  descfl 
their  interest  and  qualifications  as  soon  as  1 
ble,  but  before  Sept.  15,  2002.  Enclosed  wJ 
letter  should  be  a  detailed  curriculum  vici 
three  references.  These  materials  shoul 
addressed  to:  Dean  Douglas  W.  Kmiec,  1 
Search  Committee,  Columbus  School  ofj 
Catholic  LTniversity  of  America,  WashiJ 
DC  20064.  Inquiries  will  be  held  in  strict  1 
dence,  and  references  will  not  be  contactecp 
candidates  are  notified.  The  Search  Com! 
will  begin  its  review  of  the  applications  ol 
15,  2002,  and  continue  until  the  office  isl 
The  Catholic  University7  of  America  is  anl 
opportunity  employer  and  welcomes  an 
tions  from  women,  minority  group  meiji 
veterans  and  people  with  disabilities.  II 
Kmiec@law.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Raphael  9 
Englewood,  Fla.  Full-time  director  of  ml 
needed  for  a  parish  of  1,500  families,  incj 
seasonal  parishioners  on  the  Gulf  <jg 
Responsibilities  include:  selecting  music  I 
liturgies;  directing  the  chancel,  conteni]i 
and  children's  choirs  and  instrumentalists! 
ing  the  organ  and  piano;  training  cantor;| 
Director  is  a  full  member  of  the  staff  and  id 
ber  of  the  Liturgy  Committee.  A  working  Iw 
edge  of  Catholic  liturgy  is  a  "must."  Wei 
singing  a  variety  of  music.  B.A.  or  M.A  inl 
desired  or  the  equivalent  education/expeii 
Salan  competitive.  Benefits  included.  Pleas* 
resume  to:  mwells@cannelnet.org,  or  rra 
church:  c/o  Search  Committee.  St.  R|! 
Parish,  770  Kilbourne  Avenue,  EnglewocsJ 
34223;  e-mail:  office@straphaelsonline.orgl 
site:  www.straphaelsonline.org. 
DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  fepr 
school-8th  grade  sought  bv  St.  FlizabetljS 
Seton  Parish  in  Carmel,  Ind.  Qualified  caria 
should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  be  frii 
outgoing  and  proficient  working  with  fall 
Previous  experience  as  director  of  religiou^ 
cation  is  required.  Elementary  education,  DC 
vision  and  administration  experience  pre  ft 
Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Theodore  Rothrolj 
Elizabedi  Ann  Seton  Catholic  Church,  l6i 
Haverstick  Road,  Carmel,  IN  46033;  Fax! 
846-3710;  e-mail:  NancyG@seas-carm« 
Web  site:  www.seas-cannel.org. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  Blessed  Tkl 
Guerin  High  School,  Noblesville,! 
Mission  statement:  Blessed  Theodore  (jef 
High  School  is  a  Catholic,  co-educationty 
lege  preparatory  school  serving  student^ 
diverse  academic,  economic  and  ethnical* 
grounds.  Dedicated  to  the  message  oflsl 
Christ,  we  are  called  to  academic  excenfc 
spiritual  growth,  and  involvement  i  t 
ongoing  life  of  the  church  through  *>W 
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Iters 

ther  Word 

,  ry  time  I  thought  I  just  couldn't 
lie  another  word,  article  or  pro- 
i  on  our  current  scandal,  America 
Id  appear  on  my  desk  with  its  pleni- 
of  scholarly,  sane,  informative  arti- 
Your  coverage  over  the  past  weeks 
3een  outstanding!  Each  issue 
led  even  better  than  one  before. 
\s  someone  who  has  spent  the  past 
ears  teaching  and  writing  about  the 
of  the  laity,  baptism  and  the  teach- 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and 
taring  prayerful  discernment  deci- 
-making  throughout  this  country 
I  'down  under,"  I  was  especially 
l  ;hted  to  read  Mary  Jo  Bane's  article 
)  t,  Voice  and  Loyalty  in  the 
j  rch"  (6/3).  Keep  up  your  wonderful 
:! 

Mary  Benet  McKinney,  O.S.B. 

Chicago,  III. 

i;  estion 

lj  the  Congregation  Sing  Out"  (5/6) 
;,  ils  that  America  has  a  taste  for 
8  :.  Particularly  uproarious  were  the 

lj  nents  and  service. 

j  llessed  Theodore  Guerin  High  School, 
i  ng  in  August  2003,  is  located  in  one  of  the 
j  t  growing  counties  in  the  country. 
1]  Iton  County  has  a  high  concentration  of 
"i  ilics.  A  principal  candidate  is  wanted  who 
I  er,  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  to  the  aca- 
Ei  and  spiritual  growth  of  its  students. 

"he  anticipated  staff  and  eight  hundred 
I!  member  student  body  will  look  for  strong 
I  ship  in  a  principal  who  enjoys  the  chal- 
|  !  and  rewards  of  launching  a  new  school. 
I  andidate  is  to  have  the  ability  to  plan  for 
j?  ture  and  skills  that  will  facilitate  the  devel- 
f]  it  of  strong  traditions  and  policies. 
'  he  candidate  is  to  be  an  active  participat- 
|  latholic  involved  in  his/her  community, 
ffl  i  master's  degree  in  educational  adminis- 
H  i,  be  certifiable  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
a'  minimum  of  three  year's  experience  as  a 
K  lary  administrator,  have  excellent  com- 
M  ation,  collaboration  and  interpersonal 
"  and  have  know  ledge  of  the  International 
Bl  aureate  Program. 

[J  he  salary  and  benefits  are  commensurate 
l|  he  responsibilities.  Interested  candidates 
W  ked  to  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume 
It  Aug.  15  to:  Mr.  Mike  Bursaw,  Chairman, 
M  d  Theodore  Guerin  High  School  Search 
I  littee.  Post  Office  Box  3172,  Carmel,  IN 
p|  ;  e-mail:  mbursaw@crownpointgraphics 
:c 

A  MINISTRY  TEACHING.  The  Diocese  of 


article's  implications  that  advertising 
jingles  are  proper  models  for  hymnody, 
and  that  a  suitable  aim  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  the  entertainment  of  teenagers. 
The  article's  climactic  knee-slapper  was 
the  suggestion  that  "Where  Charity  and 
Love  Prevail"  might  be  sung  "as  a  cool 
waltz." 

But  in  fairness,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  any  Alka-Seltzer  ditty  is  like- 
ly a  higher  expression  of  musical  art 
than  the  repertoire,  some  of  it  profane, 
virtually  all  of  it  tasteless,  in  the  "con- 
temporary" hymnals  that  pain  American 
Catholics  at  almost  every  Sunday  Mass. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
calls  for  music  that  "enriches  sacred 
rites  with  heightened  solemnity"  and 
instruments  "that  accord  with  the  digni- 
ty of  the  temple,"  not  the  greeting- 
card-lyric  hootenannies  the  America 
article  advocates — and  that  too  many 
pastors  condone. 

Thomas  Suddes 
Athens,  Ohio 

Pain  and  Peace 

My  brother  has  been  a  professional 

Altoona-Johnstown  is  seeking  an  ASSIS  I  \\  I 
DIRECTOR  for  the  Office  of  Adult  Formation 
and  Lay  Ministry.  The  position  involves  teach- 
ing a  variety  of  Scripture  and  theology  courses  in 
the  eight  counties  of  the  diocese  in  a  well-estab- 
lished, three-year  ministry  program  as  well  as 
teaching  occasional  courses  for  adult  enrich- 
ment. Strong  theological  and  teaching  back- 
ground necessary.  M.Div.  or  equivalent  from  a 
Catholic  school  ot  theology  required. 
Experience  helpful.  Lay  persons  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Full 
job  description  available.  Search  will  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Send  resume  and  ref- 
erences to:  Dr.  Connie  R.  Stowe,  Director, 
Adult  Formation  and  Lav  Ministry,  124  Logan 
Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648;  Ph:  (814)  693- 
9605;  Fax:  (814)  695-8894;  e-mail:  crstowe@dio- 
ceseaj.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 16-63 1 1;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
life?  Theology7  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual  sab- 
batical (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645-5347. 


paramedic/firefighter  for  many  years; 
my  nephew  is  a  police  officer  whose 
beat  is  not  in  the  best  area  of  a  large 
southern  city;  my  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  both  work  in  the  landmark  building 
of  a  very  large  city  in  the  northeast;  and 
I  have  been  a  priest  for  32  years,  serving 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ministries  in  many 
cultural  settings.  In  no  way  could  I  pre- 
sume to  know  the  pain  Msgr.  I  larry 
Byrne  expresses  in  his  reflection  on 
Sept.  1 1  in  New  York  City  (6/1 7),  but  I 
would  like  to  think  I  have  some  sense  of 
where  he  is  coming  from. 

Monsignor  Byrne  concludes  his 
reflection,  "This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  again."  My  question  is,  "What 
are  we  supposed  to  do  to  stop  it?"  I,  like 
many  others,  have  learned  more  about 
Islam  in  the  last  several  months  than  in 
all  my  previous  60  years.  With 
Monsignor  Byrne,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  while  many  Muslims 
seem  to  think  that  Sept.  1 1  and  other 
acts  of  indiscriminate  terror  done  in  the 
name  of  God  are  wrong,  no  one  in  the 
Islamic  world  can  declare  with  authority 
their  wrongfulness.  So  do  we  go  to  war 
with  the  whole  Islamic  world? 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brother 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity... 
in  overseas  mission! 


Contact: 

Fr.  Tom  Marti,  M.M.,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  304 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0304 
Tel.  914.941.7590.  ext.  2533 
e-mail:  associates@maryknoll.org 
www.maryknoll.org 
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letters 


Some  months  ago  I  read  that  the 
world  will  blow  no  peace  until  it  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  state  of 
Israel  was  established  without  consult- 
ing the  people  who  already  lived  there. 
A  frank  acknowledgment  of  that  fact  on 
the  part  of  our  government  is  much  in 
order,  together  with  a  resolve  to  oblige 
Israel  to  make  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment and  to  do  its  part  in  building  a 
peace  built  on  as  much  equity  as  can  be 
established  for  all  who  live  there  now. 
Not  that  this  would  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems with  the  Islamic  and  Arab  world, 
but  it  would  certainly  represent  a  solid 
start. 

(Rev.)  Michael  Burton  Roark 
Salisbury,  Md. 

A  Larger  Book? 

As  the  author  of  the  book  Married 
Smuts  (Alba  House,  1999),  I  read  the 
Of  Many  T  hings  column  by  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.,  (7/1)  with  particular 
interest.  He  wrote  about  canonized 
married  men.  When  I  told  my  local 
pastor  about  my  book,  he  said,  "That's 
a  very  thin  book,  isn't  it?"  Yes,  I  guess 
it  is,  because,  as  Father  Donohue 
pointed  out  in  his  column,  married 
men  (and  women)  have  no  lobbies  to 
promote  their  causes.  Nevertheless, 
most  saints,  even  if  not  canonized,  were 
married. 

Father  Donohue  mentioned  many 
of  the  married  men  included  in  the 
liturgical  calendar.  But  he  missed  Sts. 
Stephen  ot  Hungary,  Fdward  the 
Confessor,  and  Zachary  (Zechariah), 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

John  F.  Fink 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Worldwide  Abuse 

I  like  Archbishop  John  Quinn's  observa- 
tion (7/1)  that  this  is  the  best  time  in  his- 
tory to  be  or  stay  a  priest,  because  we 
can  choose  to  follow  die  real  Christ. 

All  of  us  are  appalled  by  the  abuse  of 
children,  especially  by  those  trusted  by 
the  children.  No  easy  remedies  exist, 
except  for  all  of  us  to  move  toward  a  cul- 
ture more  in  accord  with  God's  word. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  that  there  is 
more  than  one  form  of  child  abuse.  We 
abuse  children  when  we  expose  them  to 
bombing,  war,  violence,  hunger,  lack  of 
necessities  and  basic  education.  The  chil- 
dren of  Afghanistan,  Israel,  Palestine, 
(  Colombia,  Sudan,  the  ( Ireat  Lakes 
region  of  Africa,  indeed  in  most  parts  of 
our  world  are  certainly  being  abused. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  and 
others  do  not  exclude  the  wealth}' 
United  States  from  the  list  of  those 
nations  that  tail  to  provide  basic  necessi- 
ties to  children.  Indeed  federal  and  state 
welfare  laws  can  be  considered  abusive  of 
children. 

Can  we  be  indifferent  to  child  abuse 
in  whatever  form  it  takes? 

Benjamin  J.  Urmston,  S.J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gracias 

I  am  currendy  in  Mexico  with  Jesuit 
novices  of  the  California  Province  for 
five  weeks  as  they  study  Spanish. 

\1\  time  here  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  catch  up  on  some  of  my 
back  issues  of  America.  Congratulations 
to  you  and  your  staff  for  the  excellent 
articles  on  the  current  scandal.  They  are 
encouraging  and  thought-provoking. 

Good  job! 

Bob  Fambrini,  S.J. 
Novice  Director 
Culver  City.  Calif. 

Touche,  Valerie! 

Valerie  Schultz,  I  pray  the  "church"  will 
listen  to  your  lived  reflections  on  die 
holiness  <>f  an  ordinary  marriage. 

Thanks  for  writing,  and  thanks  to 
America  for  publishing  what  you  wrote. 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni.  S.D.B. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Comfortable  Prophet 

Valerie  Schultz  ("God  in  the  Tangl 
Sheets,"  7/1)  writes  about  the  canoi 
ization  of  the  married  couple  Luigi| 
Maria  Beltrame  Quattrocchi.  The 
Vatican,  she  suggests,  gives  a  mixe 
message  because  the  couple  practic 
celibacy  after  the  birth  of  their  last 
child.  She  asks,  "But  if  marriage  is 
source  of  sacramental  grace,  why  ai 
we  as  a  church  so  uncomfortable  at 
sex?"  She  quotes  the  Song  of  Song 
(4:16;  7:8-9)  as  biblical  support  for 
sacredness  of  married  love  expresse 
sexuality. 

Here  is  further  evidence  of  the 
mixed  message:  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  for  Friday  of  the  24th  Week 
Ordinary  Time  quotes  Ezekiel  16, 
which  provides  vivid,  even  graphic 
ual  imagery  to  demonstrate  God's 
for  Jerusalem.  The  text,  however, 
the  second  half  of  verse  seven  (in  it 
ics):  "Then  I  passed  by  and  saw  yot 
weltering  in  your  blood.  I  said  to  y< 
Live  in  your  blood  and  grow  like  a 
plant  in  the  field.  You  grew  and  de 
oped  and  came  to  the  age  of  pubert 
your  breasts  had  formed  your  hair  hat 
grown,  but  you  were  still  stark  naked. 
Again  I  passed  by  and  saw  that  you 
were  now  old  enough  for  love.  So 
spread  the  corner  of  by  cloak  over 
to  cover  your  nakedness;  1  swore  ar 
oath  to  you  and  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  you:  you  became  mi 
says  the  Lord  God"  (Ez.  16:5-9). 

This  omission  provides  a  clue 
clerical  culture.  The  answer  to  Val 
Schultz's  question,  "Why  are  we  a 
church  so  uncomfortable  about  se 
lies  in  this  culture.  Those  who  pre 
pared  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  p 
this  culture,  deliberately  misquote 
Scripture,  obscuring  its  message  al 
the  sacredness  ot  sexuality  in  marr 
The  current  scandal  of  priestly 
pedophilia  and  its  coverup  by  the 
archy  is  a  visible  symptom  ot  that 
ture,  which  needs  to  be  prophetica 
challenged  and  healed.  As  a  remed 
Mrs.  Schultz  calls  for  married  the 
gians  to  write  about  marriage  and 
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n  past  years#  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2002  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 


By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  ap 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future 


ease  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
merica 

evelopment  Office 
)6  West  56th  Street 
ew  York,  NY  10019-3803 

)  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  foun 
ww.americamaqazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


ore  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Exc 


the  word 


Summer  Fare 

Eighteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  August  4,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  55:1-3;  Ps.  145;  Rom.  8:35,  37-39;  Mt.  14:13-21 

Heed  me  and  yon  shall  eat  well;  yon  shall  delight  in  rich  fare  (Is.  55:2) 


WHO  FORGOT  the  mus- 
tard? Such  pleas  often 
punctuate  summer  cook- 
outs  and  picnics  in  the 
park.  The  Gospel,  though  not  exactly 
describing  a  picnic  on  the  Galilean  hills, 
tells  of  Jesus  meeting  the  needs  of  hungry 
followers. 

Matthew  alternates  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  Jesus  between  stories  about  his 
preaching  and  stories  about  his  deeds. 
After  hearing  his  preaching  in  last  week's 
Gospel,  we  now  begin  a  series  of  three 
Sundays  whose  Gospels  tell  of  his  power- 
ful works  (miracles.)  The  first  of  these  is 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  5,000,  one 

letters 

relationship  to  God.  Her  article  is  a 
good  start. 

Herbert  P.  Ely 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Write  On! 

Hurrah  for  Valerie  Shultz's  right-on 
description  of  Christian  marriage  ("God 
in  the  Tangled  Sheets,"  7/1)!  I  have  expe- 
rienced and  seen  among  many  friends  the 
truth  she  tells.  Her  courage  and  openness 
and  joy  in  her  vocation  kept  me  saying 
yes  as  I  read.  Her  honesty  and  sanity 
were  refreshing. 

Geraldine  Howley 
Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Saintly  Sex 

Thank  God  and  America's  editors  for 
printing  "God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets" 
(7/1 )  by  a  lay  person,  first  of  all;  second, 
by  a  woman;  third,  by  a  married  woman; 
fourth,  by  a  sexually  active  married 
woman;  and  fifth,  about  fun  sex  in  mar- 
ried life;  finally,  about  married  sex  as  a 


of  the  few  miracles  found  in  all  four 
Gospels.  The  feeding  is  a  "gift  miracle," 
in  which  through  a  prophet  God  meets 
material  needs  in  surprising  ways  (1  Kgs. 
17:8-16;  2  Kgs.  4:42-44).  Unlike  other 
miracles,  in  which  a  request  precedes  the 
miracle,  Jesus'  action  here  arises  from  his 
compassion  for  suffering  people. 

Though  the  story  is  a  shortened  ver- 
sion of  Mark's  account  (6:3-44),  it  has  dis- 
tinctive Matthean  emphases.  Matthew 
omits  Mark's  challenge  by  the  disciples  to 
Jesus  (6:30),  portraying  them  instead  as 
wondering  how  they  will  feed  the  people. 
This  suggests  the  Matthean  theme  of  "lit- 
tle faith,"  which  is  strengthened  by  Jesus 


good  for  God,  the  church,  the  world,  the 
human  race,  the  family,  the  grandparents 
and  society. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  had  a  political 
agenda.  When  he  canonized  the  married 
Quattrocchis,  he  wanted  the  world  to 
know  that  no  longer  having  sex  in  mar- 
riage is  saintly,  and  here  is  the  proof:  all 
four  of  their  children  chose  chastity  for 
their  vocation.  God  so  loved...  those  who 
did  not  have  sex.  That  is  not  Jn.3:16;  that 
is  the  pope's  agenda. 

Therefore  John  W.  Donohue,  S.J., 
(Of  Many  Things,  7/1)  should  under- 
stand something  and  write  about  it. 
When  he  says  that  "not  many  married 
men  have  been  canonized,  partly  because 
there  have  been  no  lobbyists  to  promote 
their  causes,"  he  really  means  that 
nobody  has  put  up  the  money  to  get 
them  canonized.  Of  course,  if  the  pope 
wanted  to  canonize  a  married,  sexually 
active  couple  he  would  find  the  money.  It 
is  simply  not  his  political  agenda.  He 


(6:31;  8:26;  14:31).  By  explicitly  statin1' 
was  evening"  and  by  omitting  the  dij 
bution  of  fish,  Matthew  heightens  t 
connection  with  the  Eucharist  (I 
26:20-29). 

The  readings  provide  rich  fare! 
reflection  and  preaching.  God  is  the 
who  summons  the  thirsty  and  hungry  I 
they  may  have  life  (first  reading).  JJ 
provides  food  out  of  compassion  fori 
fering  people — a  mandate  for  the  chl 
in  a  world  of  staggering  hunger.  The  1 
also  recalls  the  banquet  of  "II 
Wisdom"  (Prov.  9:1-2),  who  pro\J 
spiritual  nourishment  to  her  disciples.  I 
"deserted  place"  evokes  memories  oi 
manna  given  to  a  pilgrim  people  in  te 
wilderness  wanderings,  and  anticipate! 
Eucharist  as  nurture  for  a  pilgrim  chv$ 
The  abundance  of  food  is  also  a  symbl 
the  Messianic  banquet,  when  death! 
hunger  will  no  longer  stalk  our  fives  I 
26:28).  A  good  menu  for  a  summer  pifl 
but  don't  forget  the  seasonings. 


emphasizes  transcendental  values  to  t 
harm  of  incarnational  ones.  (And  aim' 
all  his  money  comes  from  married  pe 
pie!  I  smell  disrespect.) 

There  was  another  item  in  the  sai 
issue  about  vocations  by  James 
VanOosting.  His  thinking  is  schiz- 
ophrenic— not  the  paranoid  kind,  but 
simply  romantic.  One  example:  Mary 
a  vocation  as  mother  of  God;  but  pro 
sional  thinking  is  needed  for  economi 
success,  while  vocational  thinking  brii 
personal  fulfillment — so  VanOosting 
tinguishes.  He  is  blind  to  the  fact  thai 
mother  Man'  received  economic  succ 
first  of  all  by  marrying;  second,  by  m; 
ing  a  carpenter.  She  was  fulfilled  by  b 
a  mother  and  a  wife. 

Our  church  is  clerical  and  patriar 
Clericalism  is  imbedded  in  America. 
Thank  God  the  editors  printed  one  a 
cle  with  a  normal  attitude  toward  sex. 

Noel  /jdj 
GoshenJ.\ 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazme.org hi 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  mcludth 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  tie 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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"hat  Sinking  Feeling 

teenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  August  11,  2002 

lings:  1  Kgs.  19:9,  11-13;  Ps.  85;  Rom.  9:1-5;  Mt.  14:22-33 

ke  courage,  it  is  I;  do  not  be  afraid"  (Mt.  14:27) 


)ETER  IS  MORE  PROMINENT  in 
Matthew  than  in  any  other 
Gospel.  Along  with  Mt.  1 6: 1 6- 1 9 
(the  promise  to  Peter)  and  17:24- 
tie  temple  tax),  today's  Gospel  is  one  of 
i  distinctive  Petrine  episodes. 
Righout  these,  Peter's  faith  is  a  gift 
God  that  is  tested  by  suffering  and 
it,  only  to  be  strengthened  by  Jesus, 
many  of  Jesus'  most  striking  acts  of 
:r,  today's  story  is  a  "sea  rescue"  narra- 
(see  Mt.  8:23-27  and  Jn.  6:16-21), 
h  also  reflects  die  Old  Testament 
f  of  God  as  one  who  controls  the 


power  of  the  raging  sea  and  the  chaos  mon- 
sters that  lurk  there  (Ps.  42:7-8;  65:7-8; 
89:8-9;  107:23-32). 

Matthew  appends  the  Petrine  incident 
to  his  Markan  source  (Mk.  6:45-52).  Jesus 
appears  to  the  storm-tossed  disciples  with 
the  words,  "Take  courage,  it  is  I"  (Greek, 
ego  eimi,  the  divine  revelatory  formula);  "do 
not  be  afraid."  With  typical  bravado,  Peter 
tests  Jesus,  saying,  "Lord,  if  it  is  you,  com- 
mand me  to  come  to  you  on  the  water." 
Leaving  the  boat,  Peter  immediately  sinks, 
only  to  cry  out,  "Save  me!"  This  Jesus  does, 
while  rebuking  him  for  his  little  faith, 


lothed  With  the  Sun 

mption,  August  15,  2002 

ings:  Rev.  11:19;  12:1-6,  10;  Ps.  45;  1  Cor.  15:20-27;  Lk.  1:39-56 


7  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord"  (Lk.  1:39) 


sou 


IT  ARIAN  FEASTS  season  the 
/I    liturgical  calendar  as  the 
if  I    Assumption  falls  in  the  mid- 
F  _A_  die    of   Ordinary  Time. 
1  igh  rooted  in  ancient  tradition,  espe- 
the   Eastern   tradition   of  the 
I  mition  of  Mary,"  this  celebration, 
e  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation 
Our  Lady  of 

praying  with  scripture 


>ws,  has  no 
tit  scriptural 
Yet  the  read- 
lead  us  more 
y  into  the 
;ry.  In  pro- 
lly  allegorical 
age,  the  Book 
evelation  pic- 
a  queen  of  the 
rse,  clothed 


•  In  prayer  ask  how  your  compassion 
for  the  hungry  can  overflow  into  action 

•  When  overwhelmed  and  about  to 
sink,  hear  again  Jesus'  words,  "Take 
courage." 

•  Ask  Mary  to  help  our  culture  grow  in 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  body. 


i  he  sun,  standing  on  the  moon  with 
4  ati  of  12  stars.  In  intense  labor,  this 
B  in  (in  context,  a  symbol  of  Israel) 
I  ring  forth  a  messiah  who  will  be  per- 


which  then  evokes  Peter's  confession, 
"Truly  you  are  the  Son  of  God." 

Though  Cadiolics  naturally  think  of 
Peter  as  "the  first  bishop  of  Rome,"  and  the 
pope  as  "the  vicar  of  Peter,"  in  Matthew  he 
is  a  model  for  all  of  Christ's  followers.  He  is 
called  by  Christ  but  suffers  from  uncertain- 
ty and  doubt  throughout  his  life,  only  to  fail 
and  deny  Jesus  during  the  Passion.  Yet  at 
each  stage  he  is  rescued  or  strengthened  by 
Jesus  and,  in  contrast  to  Mark,  is  one  of  the 
disciples  to  whom  the  risen  Jesus  appears. 
Far  from  being  a  symbol  of  certainty  and 
unyielding  fidelity,  Peter  in  Matthew  is  a 
symbol  for  a  pilgrim  church  that  often  mis- 
understands Jesus,  struggles  with  doubt, 
often  widi  "little  faith,"  and  even  abandons 
Jesus  in  time  of  trial.  Yet  Jesus  appears  with 
the  words  "Fear  not,"  a  message  that  the 
present  successor  to  Peter,  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  uttered  when  elected  and  that  he  contin- 
ues to  proclaim. 


secuted  by  worldly  powers.  For  centuries 
the  church  has  appropriated  this  woman 
as  Mary,  the  new  Eve,  who  now  reigns 
with  the  Messiah  (Christ). 

The  Gospel   portrays  an  earthly 
woman  about  to  give  birth,  who  sings  in 
joy  of  God's  greatness  and  goodness  to 
her  people,  Israel.  Like  the  prophets  of 
old,  Mary  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  lowly 
and    heralds  God's 
judgment  on  the  rich 
and   powerful.  Ap- 
propriate to  today's 
feast  is  Mary's  predic- 
tion that  "all  genera- 
tions will  call  me 
blessed,  because  the 
Almighty  has  done 
great  things  for  me." 
Among  these   magnalia   Dei  ("God's 
mighty  deeds")  is  the  assumption  of  Mary 
"body  and  soul  into  heaven." 

In  many  of  the  beautiful  icons  of  the 


"dormition  of  Mary,"  Mary  is  pictured  in 
death  surrounded  by  the  disciples,  asjesus 
carries  her  "soul"  to  heaven  in  the  form  of 
an  infant.  But  essential  to  the  Assumption 
is  the  word  body.  As  the  body  is  the  bearer 
and  symbol  of  the  person  in  this  life,  so 
too  will  it  remain  when  all  are  brought  to 
life  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  15:22).  Mary  Aquin 
O'Neill,  R.S.M,  a  theologian  and  the 
director  of  the  Mt.  St.  Agnes  Theological 
Center  for  Women,  sees  this  as  crucial  for 
women  today  and  for  all  of  theology. 
Mary's  bodily  assumption  is  a  corrective 
to  any  misogyny  that  sees  the  female  body 
as  a  source  of  defilement  or  evil  (see  1 
Tim.  2:9-15).  A  woman's  body  carried 
Christ  in  her  womb;  a  woman's  body 
reigns  in  glory. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


!9-August  5,  2002  America 
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"  V>  The  DeMello  Spirituality  Center 

Presents  a  conference  on 

Medicine  for  the  New  Millennium 

Anthony  DeMello.  S.J..  a  Jesuit  priest  from  India,  drew  on  parables  and  stories 
from  the  world's  spiritual  traditions  to  help  audiences  all  over  the  world  "wake 
up"  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts.  The  DeMello  Spirituality 
Center  was  established  to  continue  DeMello's  work.  The  center  is  bringing 
three  distinguished  physicians  together  for  a  one-day  conference  for  health  care 
professionals  and  the  general  public.  Each  is  well  trained  in  medical  science 
and  will  ask  the  audience  to  "wake  up"  to  the  fascinating  mysteries  of  the  body 
and  the  mind-body  connection. 

Saturday,  September  14,  2002 

Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center 
113  West  60th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10023 
9:00  AM  -  5:00  PM 
Donation:  $185 


Creating  Health  with  Mind-Body  Medicine 

Deepak  Chopra,  M.D. 

Founder  of  the  Chopra  Center  for  Well  Being,  La  Costa. 
California:  author  of  over  30  books  on  health  and  healing 

Health  and  Healing: 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Wellness 

Julian  Whitaker,  M.D. 

A  pioneer  in  the  field  of  alternative  medicine;  founder  of  the 
Whitaker  Wellness  Institute:  editor  of  the 
Health  and  Healing  newsletter 

The  Mind-Body  Disorders: 
Modern  Epidemics 
John  Sarno,  M.D. 

Professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 
New  York  School  of  Medicine:  author  of  Healing 
Back  Pain  and  The  Mind  Body  Prescription 

For  Tickets 

Call  TicketWeb  toll  free  at  866-468-7619 
or  online  at 
www.ticketweb.com 

For  Further  Information 

DeMello  Spirituality  Center,  Fordham  University,  Bronx,  NY  10458 
718-817-4508  www.demello.org 
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America 


A  Jesuit  ma : 


Of  Many  Things 


ON  Sundays  I  sometimes 
p.iss  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  in  Manhattan,  and 
I  generally  pause  to  admire  its  Gothic 
Revival  hrownstone  exterior  fronted  by 
a  small  court)  ai  d  with  boxwood  hushes. 
But  it  was  not  until  late  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  May  that  I  went  inside — 
drawn  by  a  sign  announcing  an 
Evensong  service  that  was  about  to 
begin.  The  casually  dressed  young  man 
at  the  door  who  told  me  to  sit  up  front 
in  the  oak  choir  stalls  w  as,  it  turned  out, 
a  Protestant  seminarian,  who  would 
lead  the  service.  Besides  himself,  there 
w  ere  only  a  handful  present. 

During  the  brief  service  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  what  kept  attracting  my 
attention  was  the  large  mural  over  the 
altar.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the 
church's  name,  it  showed  Jesus'  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  with  the  disciples 
gn  niped  on  the  ground  below.  The 
mural  is  among  the  best  known  works 
of  die  painter  John  LaFarge,  w  hose  stu- 
dio had  been  around  the  comer  at  51 
W  est  10th  Street.  But  very  much  on 
mv  mind  was  the  fact  that  John 
La  b  arge  die  artist  was  the  father  of  his 
namesake,  John  LaFarge  the  Jesuit 
(1880-1963),  whom  I  have  long 
esteemed  because  of  his  work  among 
African  Americans  in  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

Bom  into  a  distinguished  Newport 
family — Henry  Adams,  Henry  James 
and  Edith  Wharton  were  family 
friends — the  younger  John  LaFarge 
decided  at  an  early  age  to  become  a 
priest.  His  father  was  a  lukewarm 
Catholic,  but  his  convert  mother  w  as 
devout  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
aspirations.  These  assumed  concrete 
form  after  T  larvard,  when  he  set  out  to 
study  tor  the  priesthood  tor  the 
Diocese  of  Providence.  But  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography,  The  Manner  Is 
Ordinary  (l(^54),  she  w  arned  him: 
"Don't  let  them  make  you  a  Jesuit." 
His  reply:  "Mother,  nothing  can  ever 
make  me  a  Jesuit" — a  stunning  exam- 
ple of  the  oltl  maxim  "Man  proposes, 
Ciod  disposes."  I  le  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1905. 

After  teaching  in  Jesuit  schools,  he 
was  sent  to  work  in  Jesuit  parishes  in 


southern  Maryland.  There — as  a  man 
who  had  known  nodiing  of  poverty  or 
its  devastating  effects  on  African 
Americans  in  particular — he  encoun- 
tered the  South's  blatant  racial  discrimi- 
nation at  first  hand  and  soon  came  in 
conflict  with  what  he  describes  as  "an 
age-old  tradition  by  which  Negroes 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  persons  in 
their  own  right  but  only  as  persons  sub- 
ject to  another's  right,  as  servants." 

For  years  he  struggled  against  this 
local  mind-set,  and  while  doing  so,  cre- 
ated educational  and  other  opportuni- 
ties for  African  Americans,  especially 
children,  whose  schools,  he  says,  were 
"a  mere  farce."  He  was  able  to  persuade 
a  group  ot  sisters  to  come  as  competent 
teachers.  I  lands-on  work  ot  this  kind, 
together  with  the  necessary'  fundraising, 
"forced  me,"  he  tells  us,  "to  come  out 
of  my  shell."  In  the  process,  he  grew  to 
love  the  people  he  was  serving,  so  diat 
on  receiving  word  in  1(>26  that  he  w  as 
to  be  transferred  back  n<  nth,  he 
described  his  leave-taking  as  "heavy- 
hearted." 

And  where  did  Father  LaFarge  go? 
Right  here  to  America,  w  here  he 
remained  tor  decades  as  associate  editor 
and,  for  one  year,  as  editor  in  chief.  But 
his  work  at  the  magazine  went  far 
beyond  editorial  responsibilities.  Both 
by  writing  and  speaking — and  through 
his  w  ork  with  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Councils  he  helped  to  create — he  took 
needed  steps  toward  raising  the  aware- 
ness of  Americans  about  the  problems 
of  race  and  poverty.  He  knew  of  the 
work  of  Dorothy  Day  in  the  1930's, 
and  she  speaks  of  him  in  Loaves  and 
Fishes  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Catholic  Worker  on  the  Lower  Fast 
Side.  I  Ie  even  devoted  one  of  his  regu- 
lar columns  in  America,  "With  Scrip 
and  Staff,"  to  the  movement's  co- 
founder,  Peter  Maurin,  whom  he  likens 
to  a  prophet  of  Israel. 

Not  least  remarkable,  he  spanned 
several  eras:  raised  in  the  Victorian  age, 
he  lived  on  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  tor  which,  in  a 
sense,  he  helped  to  pave  the  way.  The 
title  of  his  autobiography  notw  ith- 
standing, John  LaFarge's  manner  was 
anything  but  ordinary. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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David  S.  Tbolan, 


A         t  home  IN  the  cosmos,  the  title  of  the  last 
book  written  by  David  S.  Toolan,  S.J.,  can 
I  ^      also  serve  to  describe  his  life.  When  our 
%     longtime  associate  editor  and  treasured 
.    ,  M   friend  died  on  July  16,  he  did  not  know  that 
book  had  recently  won  an  award  for  theological  writ- 
from  the  Catholic  Press  Association.  By  that  time,  in 
last  stages  of  the  cancer  he  had  battled  for  years,  he 
no  longer  able  to  use  words.  A  man  who  had  dazzled 
i  words,  in  writing  and  in  conversation,  he  gradually 
even  those  taken  from  him.  He  was  left  only  with 
ches  and  facial  expressions  to  communicate.  In  those 
days  what  he  communicated  was  serenity,  assuring  us 
lis  acceptance  of  God's  power  and  God's  will. 
David  had  been  a  Jesuit  for  44  years  and  a  priest  for 
He  had  been  a  teacher,  editor,  spiritual  counselor  and 
srior  of  his  Jesuit  community.  In  each  of  those  roles, 
:ommunicated  his  faith  and  serenity  with  remarkable 
:  and  gentleness.  He  did  not  come  by  these  admirable 
lities  by  accident,  any  more  than  his  vocation  came 
of  the  blue.  David  attributed  his  goodness,  which  he 
lestly  acknowledged,  to  his  parents  and  grandparents 
took  the  blame  for  his  own  foibles.  Eight  years  of 
lit  education  in  high  school  and  college  at  George- 
n  prompted  him  awav  from  the  law,  a  natural  choice 

family  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  and  toward  religious 

Being  a  Jesuit  suited  him  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
the  funeral  Mass,  his  nephew  John  said  that  "wonder- 
was  David's  favorite  word.)  He  reveled  in  the  conver- 
m  and  interchange  of  community  life.  Excited  by  the 
Tienical  possibilities  of  the  1960's,  he  chose  to  study 
a  doctorate  at  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
las  after  ordination.  Both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an 
tor,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were  transparent. 
David  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  In  many  w  ays 
ved  him  from  becoming  angry  or  morose  because  of 
equally  strong  sense  of  justice.  Raised  in  New  Jersey 
in  Maine,  where  he  was  born,  he  was  surrounded  by 
erial  comfort  and  emotional  support.  His  exceptional- 
wing  family  provided  him  with  a  concern  for  others  as 
>bserved  the  charitable  work  of  his  parents  and  grand- 
her.  During  summers  in  pre-Castro  Cuba,  he  saw- 


serious  poverty  and  was  horrified  by  the  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Later  this  horror  translated  into  action, 
as  he  wrote  movingly  about  the  exploitation  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  its  resources  and  its  people.  Always  some- 
thing of  a  patriot,  he  deplored  the  actions,  and  inaction, 
of  successive  U.S.  governments  in  their  dealings  with  less 
prosperous  nations.  Equally,  he  was  elated  to  write  about 
the  efforts  of  individuals  and  groups  to  ease  poverty  in 
developing  nations.  Even  as  his  illness  weakened  him,  he 
traveled  with  Catholic  Relief  Services  to  Central  America 
to  see  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church 
on  behalf  of  the  needy.  Returning  exhausted,  he  let  his 
sense  of  humor  take  over.  "Surely  they  could  have  found 
some  devastated  villages  closer  to  a  main  road  for  us  to 
visit." 

Just  as  he  loved  his  country,  he  loved  the  church.  1  le 
was  spared  full  awareness  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  U.S. 
church,  but  he  was  acutely  pained  by  reports  of  theolo- 
gians being  treated  with  anything  less  than  the  candor  and 
fairness  he  would  have  expected.  Despite  that  pain,  the 
enthusiasm  about  Catholic  Christianity  that  first  ener- 
gized him  four  decades  ago  never  left  him.  I  le  was  too 
familiar  with  Sacred  Scripture,  church  history  and  was 
himself  too  good  a  theologian  ever  to  give  in  to  discour- 
agement for  more  than  a  brief  moment. 

David's  contribution  to  America  was  enormous. 
Always  cheerful,  always  faithful,  he  managed  to  generate  a 
spirit  of  excitement  and  energy  around  him,  even  w  hen  he- 
had  little  physical  energy  himself. 

Eor  years  he  was  also  the  director  of  the  Catholic  Book 
Club,  silent  and  uncomplaining  as  he  plowed  through  the 
piles  of  manuscripts  on  his  desk.  V\ Tien  asked  by  his  suc- 
cessor how  to  choose  books,  his  one-word  answer  said  far 
more  than  a  paragraph:  "arbitrarily."  And  then  came  that 
famous  laugh.  He  worked  hard,  took  responsibility  and 
was  delighted  when  he  had  picked  a  winner.  He  wrote  arti- 
cles and  editorials  on  so  many  topics  that  he  became  the 
"living  rule"  for  the  other  editors.  "Know  something  about 
everything,  and  everything  about  something." 

David's  grandmother  had  a  daily  morning  conversa- 
tion with  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  Were  we  able  to  ask 
David  in  a  similar  way  what  heaven  is  like,  we  know  what 
he  would  answer:  "Wonderful!" 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

In  Toronto,  Pope  Urges  Youth  to 
Follow  Christ,  Transform  World 

Capping  a  week  of  prayer  and  celebration 
by  more  than  500,000  Catholic  youths, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  the  church's 
younger  generations  to  follow  Christ  and 
transform  a  world  torn  by  hatred  and  ter- 
rorism. He  also  asked  them  to  keep  loving 
the  church  and  its  ministers,  despite  die 
harm  done  to  the  young  by  a  small  minor- 
ity of  priests.  The  pope's  words  and  his 
presence  highlighted  World  Youth  Day 
ceremonies  on  July  2  3-28  in  Toronto, 
w  here  an  army  of  young  people  in  T- 
shirts  and  backpacks  spent  the  week  pray- 
ing, listening  to  homilies  and  making 
friends  among  their  peers  from  more  than 
170  countries. 

"  The  aspiration  that  humanity  nurtures, 
amid  countless  injustices  and  sufferings,  is 
the  hope  of  a  new  civilization  marked  by 
freedom  and  peace.  But  for  such  an  under- 
taking, a  new  generation  of  builders  is 
needed,"  the  pope  said  at  an  evening  vigil 
in  a  Toronto  park  on  July  27.  "You  must 
be  those  builders,"  he  said.  "  The  future  is 
in  your  hearts  and  in  your  hands." 

During  the  closing  Mass  at  the  rain- 
dampened  site  the  next  day,  the  pope 
addressed  the  sex  abuse  issue,  saying  the 
harm  done  to  the  young  ami  vulnerable  by 
some  priests  and  religious  "fills  us  all  w  ith 
a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  shame."  But 
the  vast  majority  of  ministers  want  only  to 
serve  and  do  good,  and  the  young  people 
should  love  and  support  them,  he  said  to 
cheers  from  a  crowd  estimated  at  800,000 


POPE  WAVES  TO  CROWD  IN  TORONTO  during  a  welcoming  ceremony  at  World  Youth  Day  on  Jil 
25.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


people. 

Describing  himself  as  "old,"  the  K2- 
year-old  pontiff  looked  and  sounded 
remarkably  good  throughout  the  week  and 
proved  once  again  that  his  chemistry  widi 
young  people  was  something  special. 
Unlike  his  last  lew  trips,  he  pronounced 
his  speeches  in  their  entirety  in  a  strong 
voice. 

When  he  landed  in  Toronto  on  July  23, 
die  pontiff  praised  the  "gifts  of  intelligence 
and  heart"  that  make  young  people  the 
future  of  humanity.  But  he  warned  that 
they  also  were  affected  by  conflict  and 
injustice  in  the  contemporary  world.  "  Too 


many  lives  begin  and  end  without  joy, 
without  hope.  That  is  one  ot  die  principal 
reasons  for  World  Youth  Day.  Young 
people  are  coming  together  to  commit 
themselves,  in  the  strength  of  dieir  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  great  cause  of  peace 
and  human  solidarity,"  he  said. 

At  an  official  arrival  ceremony  on  July 
25  at  a  Toronto  fairgrounds  near  die 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  pope  told  a 
cheering  throng  of  young  people  that  real 
happiness  is  found  in  the  Gospel,  not  in 
worldlj  success  or  the  "fleeting  pleasures 
of  the  senses."  He  said  Christ's  advice  to 
be  pure  of  heart,  to  love  the  poor  and  to 
build  peace  has  special  resonance  in  a 
world  torn  by  violence  and  terrorism. 
"Last  year  we  saw  with  dramatic  clarity 
the  tragic  face  of  human  malice.  We  saw 
what  happens  when  hatred,  sin  and  death 
take  command,"  the  pope  said,  referring 
to  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1.  "But 
today  Jesus'  voice  resounds  in  the  midst  of 
our  gathering.  I  lis  is  a  voice  of  life,  of 
hope,  ot  forgiveness;  a  voice  of  justice  and 
of  peace.  Let  us  listen  to  this  voice,"  he 
said. 

f  or  many  of  the  young  people,  the  joy- 
ous ceremony  gave  them  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  pope.  Some  cried,  some 


snapped  pictures,  and  some  climbed 
friends'  shoulders  for  a  better  view.  \^ 
he  greeted  the  crowd  with  the  words,! 
"The  pope,  who  loves  you  dearly,"  thj 
young  people  interrupted  his  talk  w  itla 
five-minute  ovation. 

At  their  next  major  encounter,  a  prl 
and  song  vigil  in  Downsview  Park  on! 
27,  the  pope  challenged  young  peopllj 
lead  the  world  away  from  hostility  an 
tow  ard  a  "civ  ilization  of  love."  Speakii 
from  a  stage  overlooking  a  sea  ot  flagp 
ing  youths,  he  again  evoked  die  terrol 
of  Sept.  1 1  as  an  emblem  of  a  world  m 
w  rong  and  said  the  remedy  depends  (I 
faith  in  Christ,  die  "faithful  friend  wrf 
never  lets  us  down." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  gathering  wl 
evident  as  groups  from  various  contnn: 
gathered  informally  to  sing  songs,  sh;I 
stones  ami  trade  pins  to  stick  on  dieiw 
World  Youth  Day  backpacks.  Many  I 
the  multilingual,  multicultural  assemi 
had  giv  en  them  a  sense  of  belonging  ■ 
the  universal  church.  "  The  important 
thing  is  seeing  how  voting  people  fro' 
other  countries  are  proud  of  their  tail 
and  know  ing  I'm  not  alone,"  said  Paifefc 
French,  16,  of  Salem,  Ore. 

For  three  mornings,  the  participaJ 
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attended  talks  and  liturgies  by  more 
,  500  bishops,  cardinals  and  archbish- 
who  spoke  on  this  year's  youth  day 
ie,  "You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.... 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  Some  out- 
1  political  areas  that  need  to  be  fla- 
d  by  the  "salt"  of  the  Gospel.  Bishop 
:on  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  pres- 
t  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic- 
ops,  urged  young  people  to  change  a 
d  that  has  become  increasingly 
ul"  and  morally  unfocused, 
nid  the  excitement  and  noise,  many 
e  participants  found  quiet  time  for 
er,  reflection  and  confession  in  a 
ntown  Toronto  park.  One  section,  set 
nth  a  sign  that  read,  "silence  area," 
Set  aside  for  eucharistic  adoration, 
usands  of  the  young  participants  als< ) 
:d  the  Way  of  the  Cross  through  the 
ts  of  downtown  Toronto  on  the 
ing  of  July  26. 


iew  Board  Wants  Sex  Abuse 
a  from  Dioceses  Right  Away 

U.S.  church's  new  national  review 
d  on  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
y  wants  a  current  status  report  on 
buse  policy  and  practice  from  every 
;se  by  the  end  of  August,  said  the 
d  chairman,  Governor  Frank 
ing  of  Oklahoma,  at  the  end  ol  the 
d's  first  meeting  on  July  30  in 
hington,  D.C.  Keating  told 
iters  another  top  board  priority  is 
election  of  a  director  for  the  bish- 
national  Office  for  Child  and  Youth 
;ction. 

•eated  by  the  bishops  in  June  as  part 
e  implementation  of  their  national 
ter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  mid 
g  People,  the  review  board  is  to  o\  er- 
tie  work  of  the  national  office  and 
w  the  office's  annual  audit  of  the 
il  abuse  policies  and  practices  of 
'  U.S.  diocese  before  the  audit  is 

1  shed.  The  board  is  also  mandated  to 
nission  a  comprehensive  study  of 
auses  and  context  of  the  crisis  of 
y  sexual  abuse  of  minors  and  a  sec- 
itudy  on  the  extent  of  the  problem 
?  U.S.  church,  including  factual  data 
ambers  of  perpetrators  and  victims. 

'  ng  items  on  its  agenda  for  its  Sept. 
eeting  will  be  meeting  with  addi- 
1  victims  and  discussing  who  should 
immissioned  to  do  the  studies. 


Voice  of  Faithful:  Keep  the  Faith, 
Change  the  Church' 

More  than  4,000  people  from  36  states 
and  seven  countries  attended  a  conference 
at  the  Hynes  Convention  Center  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  20  sponsored  by 
Voice  of  the  Faithful,  which  has  an  esti- 
mated worldwide  membership  of  19,000. 
The  group's  motto  is  "Keep  the  Faith, 
Change  the  Church."  ( )rganizers  say  its 
goals  are  to  "support  those  who  have  been 
abused,  support  priests  of  integrity  and 
shape  structural  change  within  the 
church." 

The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  w  as  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  Barbara 
Thorp,  delegate  for  healing  and  assistance 
ministry,  who  said  after  attending  a  work- 
shop led  by  sex  abuse  survivors  diat  the 
experience  was  "very  humbling  ami  mov- 
ing." "This  is  a  great  moment  of  light," 
Thorp  said.  "All  deeds  of  the  evil  shame- 
done  by  priests  and  church  representatives 
[inflicted]  great  harm  to  children,  which 
followed  them  into  adulthood.  As  a 
church,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  it  never  happens  again." 

But  Donna  M.  Morrissey,  spokeswom- 
an for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  criti- 
cized the  organization's  Voices  of 
Compassion  initiative  to  provide  an  alter- 
native collection  lor  Boston  Catholics  who 
do  not  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Cardinal's 
Appeal  for  support  of  the  archdiocese. 
"'This  approach  of  donating  money  to  die 
mission  of  the  church  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Voice  of  the  Faithful  does 
not  recognize  the  role  of  the  archbishop 
and  his  responsibility  in  providing  for  the 
various  programs  and  activities  of  the 
church,"  Morrissey  said. 

In  a  keynote  talk,  Thomas  Doyle,  O.P., 
said,  "What  we  have  experienced  in  our 
lifetime  as  Christians  ami  as  Catholics  is  a 
disaster,  the  horror  of  which  is  equaled 
only  by  the  bloodshed  of  the  Inquisition." 
During  the  198()'s,  he  served  as  secretary- 
canonist  at  the  Vatican  Embassy  in 
Washington,  w  here  he  became  an  expert 
in  the  canonical  and  pastoral  dimensions 
of  clergy  sexual  abuse. 

"For  years  the  rape  and  die  pillage  of 
the  children  and  young  adults  in  our  com- 
munity in  our  midst  has  been  allowed  to 
go  on,  and  why?"  he  asked.  "The  sexual 
abuse  phenomenon,  die  sexual  abuse  dis- 
aster, the  sexual  abuse  disgrace,  has  been  a 
symptom  of  the  deeper  and  much  more 


pervasive  and  destructive  malady,  the  falla- 
cy of  clericalism,"  Father  Doyle  said.  I  le 
added:  "'They  have  lost  sight  of  the  ( rhrist- 
given  reality  that  the  church  is  us.  I  he 
most  vital  members  of  this  church. ..are  the 
marginalized,  the  hurting,  the  rejected,  the 
forgotten,  die  voiceless.  And  today  w  e  are 
taking  back  what's  been  hijacked  from  us." 
Father  Doyle  is  a  chaplain  at  Ramstein  Air 
f  orce  Base  in  Germany  and  serv  es  as  a 
consultant  and  expert  witness  in  cases  ol 
sexual  abuse. 

Study  Finds  Generation  Gap'  in 
Church  on  H.I.V.-AIDS 

A  study  of  w  hat  Catholics  know  about 
AIDS  found  what  I  [.I.V.-AIDS  advocates 
characterize  as  a  "generation  gap" 
between  young  people  and  their  teachers 
and  youth  ministers.  It  showed  young 
people  want  more  practical  information 
about  how  to  avoid  becoming  infected 
with  I  1. 1. V.,  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS, 
and  guidance  on  making  decisions  about 
sexual  activity.  But  educators  focus  on  a 
more  theoretical  approach  and  want  to 
talk  about  the  Catholic  faith  tradition  and 
what  it  has  to  say  about  the  impact  of 
AIDS  on  individuals  and  on  human  son 
ctv,  said  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Vitillo,  presi 
dent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Catholic  AIDS  Network  and 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Catholic  Campaign  for  I  luman 
Development.  'The  study  was  coordinated 
by  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  on 
the  Apostolate  at  Georgetown  University. 

Drew  Christiansen  to  Join 
America'  as  Associate  Editor 

Drew  ( aVistianscn,  S.J.,  acting  director  of 
the  Woodstock  'Theological  Center  at 
( ieorgetown  University,  will  join  America 
as  an  associate  editor  in  September.  I  Ie  is 
a  former  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  (1991-98).  In 
addition,  he  has  been  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  theology  and  staff  fellow  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies, 
University  of  Notre  Dame  ( 1 986- 1 990); 
assistant  professor  of  social  ethics,  Jesuit 
School  of 'Theology  at  Berkeley  and 
Graduate  Theological  Union  (1981-86) 
and  director,  Center  for  Fthics  and  Social 
Policy  (1982-86).  I  Ie  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
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INDIGENOUS  DANCERS  FOLLOW  PROCESSION  AT  CANONIZATION  OF  JUAN  DIEGO,  as  Pope  Joh 
Paul  II  looks  on  during  a  canonization  Mass  at  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  Mexico II 
on  July  31.  The  pope  declared  sainthood  for  Juan  Diego,  the  Mexican  peasant  whose  visions  of » 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  the  1500  s  fueled  conversions  among  native  people.  (CNS  photo  from  poo 


religious  social  ethics  from  Yale 
University  in  1982. 

Father  Christiansen's  staff  work  for 
the  U.S.  bishops  included  their  1991 
environmental  pastoral,  Renewing  the 
Earth.  He  also  served  as  the  lead  staff 
person  in  the  drafting  of  The  Harvest  of 
Justice  Is  Sown  in  Pence  in  1993,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  bishop's  peace  pas- 
toral. As  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace,  he  trav- 
eled frequently  on  missions  to  world 
trouble  spots,  including  the  Balkans  and 
the  Middle  East.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
appointed  Father  Christiansen  as  an 
expert  to  the  1997  Synod  for  America, 
and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Holy 
See  Observer  Delegation  to  the 
November  1999  World  Trade 
Organization  ministerial  meeting  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  80  arti- 
cles on  moral  theology,  ethics  and  inter- 
national affairs,  the  just  war  and  nonvio- 
lence, Catholic  social  teaching  and  fami- 
ly care  of  the  elderly.  He  is  co-editor  of 
Peacemaking:  Moral  and  Polity  Challenges 
for  the  90s  and  "And  God  Saw  It  Was 
Good":  Catholic  Theology  and  the 
Environment. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  bishops 
urged  the  Senate  to  follow  the  House  in 
approving  a  hill  to  ban  partial-birth  abor- 
tions. 

•  Two  decades  after  soldiers  and  national 
police  carried  out  torture  and  murder 
against  civ  ilians  in  El  Salvador,  two 
retired  military  officers  from  the  Central 
American  nation  were  found  liable  for 
atrocities  committed  during  the  nation's 
bloody  civil  war.  Victims  and  human 
rights  experts  said  the  verdict  in  the  civil 
suit  handed  down  in  a  federal  courtroom 
in  Palm  Beach  County  is  the  first  time 
Salvadoran  military  officers  have  been 
hrought  to  legal  accountability  for  human 
rights  abuses  committed  in  those  years. 

•  I  )espite  the  i  onviction  of  lour  men  in 
the  murder  of  a  Guatemalan  bishop  in 
1998,  the  country's  church  still  has  much 
work  to  do  documenting  abuses,  said  a 
retired  bishop.  "There  are  thousands 
more  crimes,  thousands  more  victims, 
but  to  date  only  those  in  the  Bishop 
Gerardi  case  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice," said  retired  Bishop  Gerardo 


Humberto  Flores  Reyes  of  Vera  Paz- 
Coban,  referring  to  the  conviction  of 
three  military  men  and  a  priest  in  the 
1998  murder  of  Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan 
Gerardi  Conedera  of  Guatemala  City. 

•  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic- 
Bishops,  praised  the  Bush  administration 
on  July  23  for  its  "wise  action"  in  with- 
holding S34  million  in  U.S.  funding  from 
the  L  .N.  Population  bund  because  of  the 
agency's  support  for  coercive  population 
programs  in  China. 

•  Saying  there  was  no  illegal  use  of  funds, 
U.S.  District  Attorney  Steven  Biskupic 
closed  his  investigation  of  a  $450,000 
payment  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee  to  Paul  Marcoux  to  settle  his 
sexual  abuse  claim  against  now-retired 
Archbishop  Rembert  G.  Weakland, 
O.S.B.  Biskupic  said  the  funds  came  from 
the  $1  million  sale  in  1997  of  the 
Wauvvatosa  headquarters  of  the  DeRance 
Foundation,  donated  to  the  archdiocese. 
He  said  no  restrictions  had  been  put  on 
the  use  of  proceeds  from  the  sale. 

•  British  Catholic  leaders  welcomed  the 
announcement  that  the  new  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  will  be  Anglican 
Archbishop  Rowan  Williams  of  Wales. 
Cardinal  Cormac  Alurphy-O'Connor  of 
W  estminster,  president  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference  of  England  and 
Wales,  praised  Archbishop  Williams  as  a 
"theologian  of  distinction,  a  man  of  deep 


spirituality  and  a  gifted  communicatol 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  the  cj 
ecration  of  graves  in  Rome's  Jewish 
cemetery  and  an  "analogous  series  of 
events  occurring  with  worrvin«  frequ 
cy"  around  Europe. 

•  The  framework  for  peace  talks  agre 
upon  in  late  July  offers  hope  for  Suda 
especially  its  Christian  minontv.  Bish 
Cesare  Mazzolari  of  Rumbek  said.  Tl 
agreement  said  Islamic  law,  the  sharis 
will  not  be  applied  in  die  soudi  and  d 
after  six  years  of  full  peace,  a  referend 
will  be  held  to  determine  if  the  peoplJ 
the  south  want  to  remain  part  of  Sud» 
One  of  the  main  sticking  points,  howl 
er,  w  as  over  how  to  share  the  wealth  I 
from  the  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  soutm 
part  of  the  country.  Bishop  Mazzolarij 
was  disappointed  that  there  was  no 
promise  by  the  government  to  guararB 
the  safety  of  "humanitarian  corridors 'bt 
the  delivery  of  emergency  aid  to  peopB 
in  the  south. 

•  The  bishops  of  six  Central  African  | 
nations  have  condemned  the  exploits* 

and  mutilation  of  women,  saving  sucM 
practices  violate  the  Christian  image  <J8 
the  human  person  created  in  God's  ) 
image  and  likeness. 

•  Pakistani  police  have  arrested  four  » 
pects  in  the  massacre  of  16  people  at  I 
Catholic  church  in  Bahavvalpur  in 
October. 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources,     i  I 
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Proud  to  Pledge 

'I  felt  for  the  first  time  a 
sceral  allegiance  to  the  flag.' 


m  N  THE  1989  FILM  "National 
Lampoon's  Christmas  Vacation," 
Aunt  Bethany  (played  by  Mae 
Questal),  the  aunt  of  family  patri- 
.  arch  Clark  Griswold  (Chevy 
se),  travels  to  the  Griswold  family 
e  in  Chicago  to  celebrate  Christmas, 
k  asks  Aunt  Bethany,  whose  hearing 
iling,  to  say  grace  before  they  carve 
urkev,  which  has  been  overcooked  to 
joint  of  dehydration. 
Bethany  obliges  and  launches  into  a 
ted  blessing:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
lag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands, 
nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
ty  and  justice  for  all." 
'Amen,"  the  Griswolds  proclaim, 
ling  their  heads  and  suppressing 
iter. 

3n  Wednesday,  June  26,  2002,  a  fed- 
tppeals  court  in  California  ruled  diat 
ng  the  familiar  pledge  in  schools  is  an 
nstitutional  "endorsement  of  reli- 
'  as  a  result  of  a  1954  bill  passed  by 
2Tess,  which  inserted  the  words 
er  God"  into  the  pledge. 
The  Pledge,"  the  court  said,  "as  cur- 
y  codified,  is  an  impermissible  gov- 
lent  endorsement  of  religion  because 
ds  a  message  to  unbelievers  'that  diey 
outsiders,  not  full  members  of  the 
cal  community,  and  an  accompany- 
nessage  to  adherents  that  they  are 
;rs,  favored  members  of  the  political 
nunity.'" 

is  news  of  die  decision  spread,  mem- 
of  Congress  gathered  to  recite  the 
;e  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and 
sessional  leaders  lambasted  the  deci- 
So  too  did  the  WTiite  House, 
lichael  Nedow,  the  California  atheist 


be  kearney,  author  of  The  Small 
s:  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Brother  James 
nail,  S.J..  is  a  1999  graduate  of 
>(  ';etown  University. 


who  filed  the  suit,  told  CNN  he  believed 
"the  Constitution  has  been  upheld." 

All  indications  suggest  that  the  court's 
decision,  issued  by  a  three-member  panel, 
will  be  overturned  quickly  by  the  full 
appeals  court  or  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  historically 
supported  die  pledge. 

Until  then,  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
thank  Michael  Nedow.  I  speak  as  a  24- 
year-old  who  mindlessly  recited  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  public  schools  in 
suburban  Chicago  from  kindergarten  to 
the  eighth  grade,  so  I  appreciate  his  objec- 
tions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nedow,  but 
that's  immaterial.  What  matters  is  that  his 
objections  are  the  foundation  of  the 
democracy  we  enjoy,  die  one  represented 
by  the  flag  to  which  we  regularly  pledge 
our  allegiance. 

Switching  gears  for  a  moment,  I  recall 
learning  that  a  good  friend  was  preparing 
for  confirmation  in  the  church  during  her 
four  years  at  Georgetown  University. 
"Did  you  convert?"  I  asked  her,  probably 
tacdessly,  wondering  why  she  had  not 
been  confirmed  years  earlier  with  all  the 
other  eighth  graders. 

She  told  me  she  had  grown  up 
Catholic,  but  diat  when  she  turned  14  she 
did  not  feel  she  was  ready  to  be  confirmed. 
So  she  waited  until  she  could  make  the 
decision  to  become  a  participating  mem- 
ber of  the  church. 

My  brief  conversation  with  her  in  the 
darkness  outside  Dahlgren  Chapel  on 
Georgetown's  campus  brought  back 
thoughts  of  my  own  confirmation.  It  was 
miserable.  I  had  drawn  the  short  straw 
and  was  sitting  on  the  aisle,  particularly 
susceptible  to  those  tricky  questions  the 
bishop  was  rumored  to  ask  sometimes 
about  the  Commandments  and  the 
Beatitudes  and  other  fuzzy  things  I  had 
not  totally  memorized.  I  was  scared  of 
the  potential  embarrassment  of  botching 


one  of  these  answers,  so  I  sat  rigid,  hands 
folded  carefully  in  my  lap,  hoping  to  look 
pious  enough  to  be  passed  by.  My  strate- 
gy worked.  The  bishop  never  asked  me 
anything.  I  was  anointed,  confirmed,  wel- 
comed into  the  church,  and  afterward  1 
went  home,  where  my  parents  had  a 
party  for  me. 

My  confirmation,  though  ceremoni- 
ally symbolic,  did  not  mark  a  meaningful 
change  in  my  life  or  in  my  participation 
in  the  church.  For  much  of  my  life,  my 
participation  in  the  church  was  like  \unt 
Bethany's  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  reflexive, 
ritualistic  and  maybe  even  mindless. 

I  had  the  pledge  memorized  long 
before  my  own  phone  number.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  last  Sept.  12,  while  driving  to 
work  just  before  sunrise,  that  I  passed 
under  a  large  Hag  that  had  been  tied  care- 
fully to  an  overpass  on  the  expressway. 
Chills  ran  down  my  spine,  and  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  a  visceral  allegiance  to  the 
flag,  an  allegiance  created  by  fear  of  what 
might  happen,  anger  and  sorrow  for  what 
had  already  happened,  pride  in  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  love  for  this  country,  its 
people  ami  the  people  of  other  countries 
who  had  expressed  dieir  outrage  and  sor- 
n  iw . 

We  can  so  easily  let  our  pledges  and 
oaths  become  meaningless.  So  while  the 
judges  decide  who  can  say  what  and 
where,  1  would  like  to  thank  Michael 
Nedow.  His  challenge  has  made  me  (and 
perhaps  you)  think  about  this  pledge  of 
ours,  what  it  means.  1  le  managed  to  get 
the  members  of  Congress  to  agree  on 
something,  and  to  get  the  senators  to  pass 
a  resolution  in  one  day.  But  more  impor- 
tant, maybe  he  has  made  some  of  the  stu- 
dents in  California  and  the  other  eight 
states  covered  by  the  U.S.  Court  oi 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  think 
about  their  pledge.  Maybe  somewhere  a 
handful  of  students  will  decide  it  is  so 
important  that  they  will  come  to  school 
early  to  recite  the  pledge  on  their  own, 
even  if  someday  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  do  it  in  the  classroom. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  better  than 
having  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  recite  the  pledge  each  day  without 
giving  thought  to  the  ideals  and  beliefs  to 
which  they  will  pledge  allegiance — and 
why.  George  Kearney 
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IF  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS  IS  THE  PROBLEM 
GUEST  HOUSE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

6,000  priests  and  46  years  of  experience  make  Guest  House 
the  right  choice  for  treatment  of  clergy  with 
alcohol  or  other  substance  abuse  problems 

RECOVERY  RATE 

Our  success  rate  is  outstanding.  A  recent  study  shows  that  more  than  90%  of  those  who  undergo  primary 
treatment  at  Guest  House  are  still  abstinent  after  24  months.  A  majority  of  vicars  and  superiors  rate  the 
Guest  House  experience  as  excellent. 

.. 

OUR  AFFILIATION  WITH  THE  MAYO  CLINIC 

We  use  the  medical  resources  of  the  world-renowned  Mayo  Clinic. 

EXPERIENCED  STAFF 

The  treatment  team  includes  physicians,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  certified  chemical  dependency 
counselors,  bilingual  counselor,  nurses,  a  dietitian,  and  an  exercise  instructor. 

50  STATES  AND  35  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Since  1956,  Guest  House  has  successfully  treated  over  6,000  clergy  and  religious  for  addictive  disease  and 
restored  them  to  productive,  spirit-filled  lives. 

ABILITY  TO  PAY 

No  priest,  brother,  deacon  or  seminarian  is  turned  away  because  of  a  diocese  or  community's  inability  to 
pay.  Our  unique  Cost  Assurance  Program  ensures  a  diocese  or  community's  payment  of  treatment. 

HOLISTIC  TREATMENT 

Guest  House  pioneered  holistic  treatment,  spiritual,  physical,  emotional  and  mental  for  alcoholism  and  other 
chemical  addictions  and  continues  to  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of  its  guests  in  their  whole  person.  And 
we  do  so  with  great  respect  and  care  for  the  dignity  of  our  clients  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God.  I 
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Capt.  Michael  Shellman,  a  Baptist  chaplain  in  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  comforts  a  soldier  hit  by  shrapnel  in  Sirkkankel,  Afghanistan,  on  March  3. 


Catholic  thought  on  war  has  evolved  markedly  since  Vatican  II. 

Hawks,  Doves  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II 

-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN  - 

The  just  war  tradition  is  fast  becoming  a  contested  field  of  ideas  in 
Catholic  circles.  The  growing  division  of  the  Catholic  community  on 
issues  of  war  and  peace  was  on  clear  display  at  the  annual  "Social 
Ministries"  meeting  in  the  nation's  capital  (Feb.  24-27),  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops  and  other  national  Catholic 
agencies.  There  an  audience  of  diocesan  social  action  workers  from  around  the  coun- 
try vigorously  challenged  the  pro-just  war  sentiments  voiced  by  a  range  of  speakers. 


DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  the  acting  director  of  the  Woodstock  Theological  Center  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  From  1991  to  1998  he  served  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  International  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
He  will  become  an  associate  editor  of  America  in  September. 
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At  one  extreme  of  this  debate  are  peace  activists  like 
members  of  Pax  Christi  USA,  who  do  not  see  any  use  for 
the  traditional  just  war  theory.  They  can  conceive  of  virtu- 
ally no  circumstances  that  would  justify  the  use  of  military 
force.  As  Kathy  Thornton,  R.S.M.,  president  of  the 
Catholic  social  justice  lobby  Network,  said  at  a  recent 
antiwar  rally,  "To  [our]  legislators  we're  saying  the  most 
patriotic  thing  you  do  is  to  say  no  to  war." 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  "enablers,"  especially 
politically  conservative  Catholic  intellectuals.  They  form  a 


permissive  just  war  school  that  would  legitimate  most  uses 
of  force  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  government.  For  them 
the  primary  function  of  just  war  theoiy  is  to  enable  gov- 
ernment to  employ  force  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Thev  are 
skeptical,  if  not  scornful,  of  applying  just  war  norms  to 
limit  the  savagery  of  war. 

In  this  debate,  the  middle  may  turn  out  to  be  the  cut- 
ting edge.  There  we  find  people  wrestling  with  the  com- 
plexities of  church  teaching,  rather  than  simply  over- 
throwing the  tradition  or  using  theology  to  bless  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  Other  conservatives,  like  John  Finnis 
and  Germain  Crisez,  for  example,  are  aiming  to  fashion  a 
coherent,  pro-life  moral  theology.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
developed  a  more  restrictive  understanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  just  war. 

Another  broad  party  in  the  middle  consists  of  those 
who  take  a  similarly  stringent  view  of  just  war  principles. 
This  group  speaks  of  a  "presumption"  against  the  use  of 
force  and  seeks  to  limit  the  scale  of  war  by  applying  just 
war  criteria  restrictively.  Here  one  finds  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops,  who  in  their  statement  Living  With  Faith  and  Hope 
After  September  11  endorsed  using  nonviolent  alternatives 
before  resorting  to  war.  Behind  the  scenes  there  are  peo- 
ple like  University  of  Notre  Dame  peace-studies  professor 
George  Lopez  and  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace,  directed  by  Gerard 
Powers.  Above  all,  there  is  Pope  John  Paul  II,  challenging 
the  culture  of  death  in  war-making  as  in  abortion. 

John  Paul  stands  at  the  heart  of  this  debate.  His  sweep- 
ing teaching  on  war  and  peace  might  be  summarized  thus: 
"If  you  want  peace,  seek  justice  [nonviolentlv] — and  for- 


giveness." That  was  the  thrust  of  the  pope's  messages 
the  World  Day  of  Peace,  observed  on  Jan.  1.  While  vft 
coming  the  new  Philippine  ambassador  to  the  Vaticani 
Feb.  8,  the  pope  counseled,  "The  pillars  of  peace  in  yl 
land,  as  everywhere  else,  are  justice  and  forgiveness:  I 
justice  that  seeks  to  ensure  full  respect  for  rights  | 
responsibilities,  and  equitable  distribution  of  benefits  I 
burdens,  and  the  forgiveness  which  heals  and  rebul 
troubled  human  relations  from  their  foundations." 
To  some  proponents  of  the  just  war  tradition, 
pope's  insistence  on  forgiveness  in 
midst  of  "the  war  on  terrorism"  sou 
worryingly  softheaded.  The  pope — as  c 
ics  see  it — has  been  muddling  the  teacf 
with  his  cautious  warnings  about  the  c 
sequences  of  violence  and  pleas  for 
giveness.  These  hard-line  just-warr 
fear  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
to  look  at  war  "with  a  whole  new  attiti] 
was  a  fuzzy  notion  to  begin  with.  T 
criticize  the  U.S.  bishops  for  their  art 
lation  of  a  presumption  against  the  use  of  force  ; 
premise  of  just  war  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  same  just-warr 
were  reluctant  to  accept  the  Holy  See's  pleas  for  "hum 
itarian  intervention"  or  peacekeeping  operations  in  pi 
like  Haiti  and  Bosnia  in  the  1990's,  believing  U.S.  tro 
should  be  reserved  for  fighting  war.  And  they  chafe  at 
hint  that  the  just  war  theory  is  intended  to  limit  mili 
options  and  not  just  permit  the  use  of  force  in  "a 
cause."  Catholics  among  them  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  wh 
ever  the  pope  speaks  of  the  dangers  of  war. 

iMost  of  all  they  worry  that  official  Catholic  thinkinl 
slipping  into  closet  pacifism.  In  his  1999  book,  Moralim 
Contemporary  Waif  are,  James  Turner  Johnson  contei 
that  modern  Catholic  teaching — going  as  far  back  asl 
First  Vatican  Council  in  1 869 — has  inclined  toward  pi 
fism  out  of  revulsion  for  the  lethality  of  modern  war.  "i 
late  Mennonite  theologian  John  Howard  Yoder  cam* 
the  same  view,  from  a  pacifist  direction,  in  his  1996  bill 
\\  'hen  War  Is  Unjust. 

It  is  clear  that  the  teaching  has  evolved  markedly  sii 
Vatican  II  in  the  1960s,  especially  under  the  leadership 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  During  and  after  the  Persian  Gulf  % 
the  pope  repeatedly  voiced  his  skepticism  about  war  I 
tool  of  international  policy.  In  his  1991  encyclical  lei 
Centesimus  Annus,  the  pope  referred  to  that  con  flic  in 
declaring:  "No,  never  again  war,  which  destroys  the  1|§ 
of  innocent  people,  teaches  how  to  kill,  throws  iff 
upheaval  even  the  lives  of  those  who  do  the  killing  id 
leaves  behind  a  trail  of  resentment  and  hatred,  thus  n* 
ing  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  find  a  just  solution  of* 


To  some  proponents  of  the  just 
war  tradition,  the  pope's  insistence 
on  forgiveness  sounds  worryingly 
softheaded. 


in 
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y  problems  which  provoked  the  war." 
What  does  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  teaching  have  to  say  to 
contending  parties  and  the  rest  of  us?  Though  scarce- 
loted  at  the  time,  Centesimus  Annus  celebrated  nonvio- 
t  resistance  as  the  cause  of  Communism's  collapse  in 
rope.  It  also  contained  the  seeds  of  the  pope's  essential 
rhing  on  nonviolence,  war  and  peace.  Above  all,  it 
ued  for  the  effectiveness  of  nonviolence  in  confronting 
istice  in  the  world. 

First,  the  pope  teaches  that  violence  always  brings  a 
n  of  woe  in  its  wake.  For  that  reason,  we  should  be 
ptical  when  people  say  the  use  of  force  can  resolve  con- 
ts  in  any  real  and  lasting  way.  Second,  a  lesson  he  drew 
n  the  overthrow  of  Communism  is  that  we  must  "learn 
ight  for  justice  without  violence"  in  both  domestic  and 
:rnational  conflicts.  Third,  he  believes  the  community 
lations  should  undertake  "a  concerted  worldwide  cam- 
rn  for  development"  as  an  alternative  to  war  and  a  con- 
on  for  peace. 

Although  his  is  a  persistent  voice  on  behalf  of  nonvio- 
:  solutions,  the  pope  also  called  for  "humanitarian 
rvention"  or  peacekeeping  in  trouble  spots  like  Bosnia, 
ltral  Africa  and  East  Timor,  even  if  that  meant  using 
■e  to  "disarm  the  aggressor."  His  advocacy  of  humani- 
an  intervention,  as  much  as  his  praise  for  nonviolence, 
mtributing  to  a  rethinking  of  Catholic  positions  on  the 
of  force  in  world  affairs.  Similarly,  the  pope's  World 
r  of  Peace  message  for  2002  allowed  for  a  nation's  right 
efense  against  (global)  terrorism.  However,  while  this 
should  inform  Catholic  just  war  thinking,  the  right  of 
;nse  is  not  the  heart  of  his  message,  which  must  be  read 
he  broader  context  of  his  teaching  on  international 
irs. 

An  updated  and  complete  Catholic  theology  of  war 
peace,  following  John  Paul  II,  must  grapple  with  an 
y  of  components.  These  include  the  culture  of  death, 
effects  of  violence,  the  usefulness  of  nonviolence  as 
as  just  war,  the  need  for  justice  through  development 
the  place  of  forgiveness  in  peacemaking.  By  that  stan- 
1,  the  stale  U.S.  debates  between  pacifists  and  just-war- 
s,  and  between  less  strict  and  more  strict  just  war  types, 
i  very  far  to  go. 

\s  a  first  step,  it  is  natural  for  Catholics  to  take  a  fresh 
:  at  the  just  war  theory  in  light  of  the  terrorist  attacks 
»ept.  1 1  and  the  war  against  terrorism.  Catholic  teach- 
though,  ought  not  evolve  solely  in  response  to  cir- 
stances.  It  must  move  ahead  in  view  of  the  church's 
>logy  of  war  and  peace  as  well  as  its  reading  of  the  signs 
he  times.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  set  the  stage  for  a 
rmulation  of  Catholic  thinking  about  war,  peace  and 
violence.  Will  the  squabbling  factions  in  the  U.S. 
ite  engage  him?  0 


God  has  planted  a  seed, 
a  dream... 

a  passion... 


Allow  it  to  flourish  within  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 

loin  an  international  community 
of  women  religious  who  are 
committed  to  helping  others 
believe  that  God  lives  and  acts 
in  them  and  in  our  world,  and  to 
rejoice  in  God's  presence. 

Who  is  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus? 

We  bring  life  experi- 
ence and  specialized 
skills  to  the  complex 
needs  of  people  in  all 
societies.  Working 
within  this  religious 
community  offers  a  way 
to  combine  creative 
and  professional 
commitments  in  a  community 
life  of  prayer,  working  in 
spiritual,  educational  and 
social  work  ministries. 

Our  life  of  prayer  and 
community  strengthens  us 
for  our  service. 

We  invite^ou  to  learn  more  about  us.  You  are 
welcome  to  join  our  prayer  and  celebrations. 
Experience  for  yoursclf  a  tradition  of  collaboration 
and  innovation  in  ministry  and  help  others  to  grow 
strong  in  faith  and  lead  fully  human  lives. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  lesus, 
visit  our  web  site  www.shcj.org  or  contact: 

leanne  Marie  Hatch.  SHC| 
Society  of  the  Holv  Child  lesus 
460  Shadeland  Avenue 
Drexel  Hill,  PA  19026 
(610)  626-1400 


jhatch@shcj.org 


Sheila  McNiff,  SHC| 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  lesus 
1833  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd. 
Pasadena.  CA  91104 
(451)  435-3773 


smcniff@shcj.org 
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An  Astonishing  Vision 

Casting  Our  Nets  on  the  Net 


BY  KRIC  STO  11/ 

CONCEIVED  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  of  military  tacti- 
cians, nurtured  as  a  way  to  disseminate  academic 
papers,  imagined  as  a  vast  library,  touted  as  a  new 
economic  frontier,  the  Internet  has  confounded 
all  who  sought  to  define  its  significance  narrowly  in  purely 
practical  terms.  If  we  have  learned  anything,  it  is  that  the 
Internet  will  always  break  out  of  the  bounds  by  which  we 
seek  to  define  it. 

By  concentrating  on  its  essential  nature,  however,  two 
documents  from  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Social 
Communications  admirably  sketch  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  the  Internet  presents  to  the  church  and  the 
world  (available  at  www.vatican.va/roman_curia/pontih- 
cal_councils/pccs/index.htm).  One  of  these  twin  docu- 
ments, The  Church  and  the  Internet,  describes  the  potential 
of  the  Internet  as  "an  astonishing  vision"  that  we,  the 
church,  must  see  and  act  upon. 

( )ne  year  ago  I 
offered  some  thoughts 
in  these  pages  on  the 
use  of  the  Web  by  the 
local  church  ("An 
Internet  Strategy  for 
Local  Churches: 
I  larnessing  the  Web 
for  Mission,"  2/19/01). 
While  I  think  the 
points  in  that  article 
remain  valid,  I  now 
believe  that  these  two 
Vatican  documents 
deftly  summarize  initial 
discussion  on  the 
potential  of  the 
Internet  for  the  church. 
The  time  has  come  for 
action. 

ERIC     STOLTZ,     a  Los 

Angeles-based  Web  devel- 
oper, has  a  Web  site  at: 
www.ericstoltz.com. 


The  dot-com  meltdown,  the  use  of  the  Internet! 
millions  of  people  in  new  ways  as  a  response  to  the  terM 
ist  attacks  on  Sept.  1  1  and  the  increasing  number  of  rfl 
pie  using  the  Internet  as  part  of  their  spiritual  lives  II 
further  support  to  the  thesis  that  the  church  should  trft 
effective  use  of  the  Internet.  As  long  ago  as  1975  PB 
Paul  VI  wrote  in  I'.vtiu^clit  Snntittndi  that  the  chu| 
would  "feel  guilty  before  the  Lord"  if  it  failed  to  make* 
of  modern  media  in  its  essential  mission  of  evangelizatm 
Pope  John  Paul  II  gav  e  new  urgency  to  this  call  in  his  n* 
sage  for  the  36th  World  Communications  Day,  saying  ■ 
the  use  of  the  Internet  by  the  church  "is  at  the  hear! 
what  it  means  in  the  new  millennium  to  follow  the  Lol 
command  to  'put  out  into  the  deep.'"  The  pope  then  r 
claims,  "I  dare  to  summon  the  whole  church  bravel) 
cross  this  new  threshold,  to  put  out  into  the  deep  of 
Net,  so  that  now  as  in  the  past  the  great  engagement  of 
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spel  and  culture  may  show  to  the  world  'the  Glory  of 
d  in  the  face  of  Christ.'" 

ible  Two-Way  Communication 

arch  sites  should  no  longer  contain  just  textual  informa- 
l  Previously,  the  principle  of  two-way  communication 

:  Id  be  considered  merely  a  suggestion,  but  The  Church 
the  Internet  has  now  raised  the  stakes.  The  document 
nibes  two-way  communication  on  the  Web  as  a  neces- 
manifestation  of  armmunio  and  points  out  the  special 
-acter  of  the  Internet  as  "direct,  immediate,  interactiv  e 
participatory."  "This  is  not  the  one-way,  top-down 
imunication  of  the  past,"  the  document  insists.  "As  more 
more  people  become  familiar  with  this  characteristic  of 
Internet  in  other  areas  of  their  lives,  they  can  be  expect- 
o  also  look  for  it  in  regard  to  religion  and  the  church." 
\n  Internet  action  plan  for  the  local  church  can  address 
consideration  by  providing  direct  e-mail  contact  links 

'  rveryone,  including  the  bishop  or  the  pastor  and  by  pro- 

I  tig  direct  e-mail  access  to  experts. 

id  Community 

!  Church  and  the  Internet  notes  that  the  Web  "has  a 
t  arkable  capacity  to  overcome  distance  and  isolation, 
I  g"1?  people  into  contact  with  like-minded  persons  of 
j  d  will  who  join  in  virtual  communities  of  faith  to 
I  )urage  and  support  one  another."  Of  the  28  million 
I  iricans  reported  by  The  Pew  Internet  and  American 
I  Project  (wwu-.pewinternet.org)  to  have  used  the  Web 

I  religious  and  spiritual  reasons  (more  people  than  have 

I I  Web  auction  sites,  online  dating  services,  or  have 
i  iged  in  online  banking  or  stock  trading),  supportive 
j  ities  are  significant.  Thirty-five  percent  have  offered 
J  tual  advice  by  e-mail,  and  21  percent  have  requested  it. 
I  y-one  percent  of  all  Internet  users  have  sent  or  received 
I  rer  requests  by  e-mail  since  Sept.  11.  Sites  like 
I  sfhet.com  offer  a  wide  array  of  highly  activ  e  online  dis- 
j  ion  groups  pertaining  to  various  aspects  of  faith. 

have  noticed  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local 
I  'ches  to  provide  community  -building  discussion  groups 
I  he  faithful.  Often  this  hesitancv  is  based  on  a  confusion 
I  /een  discussion  groups  and  chat  rooms  (discussion 
ips  allow  participants  to  post  messages  and  others  to 
ond  at  any  time;  chat  rooms  are  conversations  in  real 
:).  Abuses  of  chat  rooms  have  been  widely  reported  in 
nedia,  but  that  should  not  prevent  the  church  from  ail- 
ing flourishing  discussion  groups,  even  if  volunteer 
lerators  are  required  to  ensure  that  inappropriate  post- 
are  promptly  removed.  "Hanging  back  timidly  from 
of  technology  or  for  some  other  reason  is  not  accept- 
,  in  view  of  the  many  positive  possibilities  of  the 
I  met,"  The  Church  and  the  Internet  warns. 
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Therefore,  to  meet  the  challenges  outlined  in  this  doc- 
ument, local  church  sites  should  provide  ways  for  the  faith- 
ful and  even  non-Catholics  to  share  views  and  to  confirm 
and  sustain  each  other  online. 

Provide  Deep  and  Fresh  Content 

Because  relatively  little  usable  information  is  provided  by 
most  official  church  sites,  unofficial  sites  have  sprung  up  to 
fill  the  gap.  The  document  observes,  "It  is  confusing,  to  say 
the  least,  not  to  distinguish  eccentric  doctrinal  interpreta- 
tions, idiosyncratic  devotional  practices,  and  ideological 
advocacy  bearing  a  'Catholic'  label  from  the  authentic  posi- 
tions of  the  church."  The  Pontifical  Council  suggests  as  a 
remedy  that  programs  be  put  into  place  to  "certify"  such 
unofficial  sites,  but  that  is  only  part  of  the  solution,  for  the 
gap  these  sites  are  filling  must  be  addressed. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  document  that  "the  church's 
practice  of  communication  should  be  exemplary."  This 
includes  providing  Web  content  that  is  comprehensive, 
engaging  and  constantly  updated.  If  one  were  able  to  get 
useful  information  from  a  diocesan  site,  for  example,  why 
would  one  need  to  visit  an  unofficial  site  that  offers  ques- 
tionable content?  The  local  church  must  lead  by  example  to 
assume  the  role  such  sites  are  now  filling,  and  render  them 
irrelevant. 

Local  church  sites  should  provide  a  wealth  of  resources 
to  evangelize,  re-evangelize  and  catechize: 

•  Provide  a  comprehensive  link  director)-  of  approved 
sites  that  are  regularly  monitored. 

•  Provide  online  scriptural  resources,  documents,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  articles  and  other  materials.  In  today's 
world,  for  example,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  bishop  would 
issue  a  pastoral  letter  and  not  make  it  immediately  available 
on  the  diocesan  site. 

•  Provide  online  educational  programs,  interactive 
lessons,  multimedia  presentations,  easy  access  to  ordering 
recommended  books,  films  and  music. 

•  Establish  a  structure  for  ongoing  provision  of  fresh 
content  through  leaders,  staff  and  volunteers,  especiallv 
youth  and  young  adults,  who  are  more  in  tune  to  the  needs 
of  the  digital  generation  and  the  possibilities  inherent  in  this 
new  medium. 

•  Allow  for  a  wide  range  of  contributors.  Make  it  easy 
for  visitors  to  make  suggestions,  submit  articles  or  other 
content,  such  as  music  files  (assuming  copyright  laws  are 
followed)  or  multimedia  and  other  digital  works  of  expres- 
sion. 

Embrace  the  Nature  and  Culture  of  This  Medium 

The  pastoral  instruction  On  Social  Communications  (1992) 
observed  that  often  "human  experience  itself  is  an  experi- 
ence of  media."  In  its  look  and  feel,  a  local  church  site 
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should  fully  embrace  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  age.  Do 
we  need  to  be  reminded  once  again  that  "the  medium  is  the 

message?" 

Tom  Beaudoin's  book  Virtual  Faith:  The  Irreverent 
Spiritual  Quest  of  Generation  X  is  an  excellent  resource  for 
anyone  seeking  to  establish  a  local  church  site.  He  notes 
that  "Xers  may  find  the  public  face  presented  in  cyberspace 
to  be  even  more  unwelcoming  than  their  local  religious 
institution  seems  to  be.  It  is  a  terrific  and  sad  irony,  for 
instance,  when  Catholic  dioceses  set  up  Web  sites  that 
adorn  themselves  in  Catholic  garb  from  past  centuries. 
These  dioceses  use  the  latest  technology  to  show  off  a 
church  of  the  past,  not  the  future." 

Images  scanned  from  old  holy  cards,  archaic  typefaces, 
episcopal  coats  of  arms  and  formal  portraits  of  ordinaries  in 
choir  dress  have  no  place  in  the  overall  design  of  a  Web  site. 
Rather,  local  churches  should  avail  themselves  of  the  full 
range  of  talent  available  to  them  that  will  provide  an  engag- 
ing and  contemporary  presence  on  the  Web. 

Link  From  the  Virtual  to  the  Real 

"How  does  the  church  lead  from  the  kind  of  contact  made 
possible  by  the  Internet  to  the  deeper  communication 
demanded  by  Christian  proclamation?"  Pope  John  Paul  II 
asks,  "How  do  we  build  upon  the  first  contact  and  exchange 
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of  information  which  the  Internet  makes  possible?"  I 
Church  and  the  Internet  provides  an  answer  to  these  qil 
dons:  "Pastoral  planning  should  consider  how  to  lead  pa 
pie  from  cyberspace  to  true  community  and  how,  throijj 
teaching  and  catechesis,  the  Internet  might  subsequend)! 
used  to  sustain  and  enrich  them  in  their  Christian  comrl 
ment." 

The  specifics  of  how  this  cyclical  dynamic  can  be  kg 
in  the  context  of  the  local  church  could  embrace  a  wide  vl 
ety  of  approaches. 

Parishes  should  strive  to  include  qualitative  informal* 
about  parishes  beyond  their  address,  telephone  number  it 
Mass  times.  Is  there  a  youth  group?  What  kind  of  mus* 
featured  at  which  liturgy?  What  are  the  involvement  oppt 
trinities  at  that  parish  for  helping  the  homeless?  What  fi 
formation  programs  are  offered?  Like  it  or  not,  peJ 
today  shop  for  a  parish,  and  that  process  can  be  facility 
online.  Site  users  are  more  likely  to  visit  a  parish — and  [| 
haps  eventually  join — if  presented  with  such  informati 
rather  than  simplv  an  address  and  the  pastors  name. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  insights  container! 
The  Church  and  the  Internet  and  its  companion  documijl 
Ethics  in  Internet.  My  purpose  here  is  to  highlight  thi 
points  diat  help  to  provide  a  specific  action  plan  for  lJ 
churches  to  face  the  opportunities  of  the  Internet  with  wl 

John  Paul  calls  "a  sense! 
adventure."  The  pope  confl 
ues  to  challenge  us:  "TI 
Internet  causes  billions  si 
images  to  appear  on  million| 
computer  images  around  I 
planet.  From  this  galaxyl 
sight  and  sound  will  the  faci 
Christ  emerge  and  the  voici 
Christ  be  heard?" 

Communio  et  Progrtik 
(1971)  reminded  us  that  Cri 
is  "the  perfect  communicatl 
As  we,  his  body,  become  ml 
engagingly  present  on  1 
Internet,  we  will  become  I 
face  and  voice  on  die  Vm 
Our  portrayal  of  Christ  I 
our  witness  to  the  Gospel! 
the  Internet  must  exude  fal 
vitality,  tolerance,  enthusia 
and  trust  in  the  Holy  Spirl 
we  are  to  truly  be  the  facal 
Christ  in  this  new  incarnatM 
This  is  a  mission  diat  is  m 
and  urgent,  and  the  time  tol 
upon  this  call  is  now. 
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Visiting  a 
Catholic 
/Vbrker  Farm 


GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


HOUSES  of  hospitality  on  the  land" — this 
is  how  Dorothy  Day  described  the 
Catholic  Worker  farms  that  began  to 
spring  up  in  the  1930s.  In  May,  I  had  occa- 
1  to  visit  one  of  them  and  experience  a  weekend's  hos- 
lity  at  the  Peter  Maurin  Farm  in  Marlboro,  N.Y.  The 
a,  named  after  the  co-founder,  with  Dorothy  Day,  of 
Catholic  Worker  movement,  is  just  one  of  a  number 
arms  spread  out  across  the  country,  from  the  East 
ist  to  the  West. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half's  train  ride  from  Manhattan, 
as  met  at  the  station  by  two  longtime  Catholic 
rkers,  Tom  and  Monica  Cornell.  On  the  way  to  the 
i  we  passed  extensive  apple  orchards,  as  well  as 
rant  camps  that  house  the  orchards'  workers.  Most 
from  Jamaica  and  Mexico,  and  many  are  undoeu- 
lted.  But  we  also  passed  a  half  dozen  elaborate  new 
ses — "McMansions"  the  Cornells  call  them — that 
d  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  camps  and  the  humbler 
les  of  most  local  residents.  The  McMansions  repre- 
:  something  akin  to  rural  gentrification,  a  phe- 
lenon  related  to  the  fact  that  Ulster  County  lies  close 
agh  to  New  York  City  to  make  daily  commuting 
rely  possible. 

Vs  farms  go,  the  Peter  Maurin  Farm  is  not  large — 50 
s,  with  over  half  the  acreage  in  wetlands.  Nor  does  it 
:  livestock,  which,  Tom  and  Monica  explained,  would 
lire  complex  and  expensive  maintenance.  Instead,  the 
ling  concentrates  on  a  large  gardening  operation  that 
ades  fresh  produce  not  only  for  the  farm's  residents, 

also  for  the  two  Catholic  Worker  houses  in 
ihattan.  Even  then,  enough  remains  to  send  a  supply 

home  for  single  mothers  and  to  the  migrant  camps. 

1GE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


Much  of  the  produce  is 
preserved  for  winter 
use,  creating  a  year- 
round  food  supply.  The 
weather  was  still  too 
unstable  for  the  full 
gardening  to  begin, 
except    for  potatoes, 

which  their  son— the  chief  gardener — was  already  plant- 
ing. 

Acquired  in  1979,  the  farm  has  space  for  15  people, 
spread  out  in  two  houses  and  a  converted  barn.  Some  of 
the  residents  are  physically  or  psychologically  vulnerable. 
( )ne,  for  example,  a  man  from  Barbados,  is  suffering  from 
cancer.  "The  Vassar  Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie  asked  if  we 
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could  put  him  up  for  three  weeks  once  he  no  longer  need- 
ed hospitalization,"  Tom  said.  "We  said  O.K.,  knowing 
what  three  weeks  meant — he's  been  with  us  well  over  a 
year."  But  he  added  that  this  and  other  area  hospitals  have 
been  generous  in  assisting  with  the  health  needs  of  residents 
like  this  one,  who  are  both  uninsured  and  undocumented. 

Although  the  farm  is  several  miles  from  the  town  of 
Marlboro,  it  maintains  ties  there  and  with  the  wider 
region  too.  It  has  no  wish  to  be  isolationist.  The  Monday 
following  my  visit,  in  fact,  Monica  was  planning  to  host  a 
meeting  of  ROAR,  the  acronym  for  Religious 
Organizations  Along  the  River,  a  group  that  deals  with 
environmental  issues  like  the  pollution  of  the  Hudson's 
waters.  But  in  the  minds  of  many  townspeople,  the  farm's 
identity  remains  obscure,  and  Monica  and  Tom  said  that 
some  refer  to  it  as  "the  camp,"  which  suggests  that  they 
view  it  as  another  form  of  migrant  workers'  camp.  The 
Saturday  afternoon  of  my  weekend  visit,  I  became  aware 
of  this  cloudy  perception  during  a  walk  into  town  with  an 
Irishman  who  has  been  at  the  farm  about  a  year.  Trudging 
along  at  the  road's  edge,  we  became  the  object  of  curious 
stares  from  passing  motorists,  but  the  stares  were  not 
always  unfriendly. 

Monica  and  Tom  have  been  at  the  farm  since  1993. 
They  met  in  New  York  City  almost  four  decades  ago, 
when  he  was  managing  editor  of  The  Catholic  Worker 
newspaper.  Monica  came  as  a  live-in  volunteer  from 
Ohio,  settling  in  at  the  Catholic  Worker  house,  which  was 
then  on  Chrystie  Street  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  It  was 
there  that  they  met.  Theirs  is  just  one  of  a  number  of 
Catholic  Worker  marriages  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
decades.  A  married  daughter  lives  10  miles  south  of  the 
farm  in  Newburgh,  where  she  and  her  husband  have 
begun  another  Catholic  Worker  undertaking  called 
Aleluya  House,  which  reaches  out  to  Hispanic  migrants 
working  in  the  local  factories  and  in  the  orchards.  Like 
her  brother-gardener's  work  at  the  Peter  Maurin  Farm, 
the  daughter's  present  work  serves  as  an  example  of  the 
way  the  offspring  of  Catholic  Worker  couples  sometimes 
follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps.  In  the  case  of  Monica 
and  Tom,  the  connection  has  actually  reached  the  third 
generation,  because  Monica's  parents  were  themselves 
Catholic  Workers  in  Cleveland.  She  mentioned  that  while 
traveling  to  give  talks,  Dorothy  Day  used  to  stop  over  at 
their  home. 

Like  much  of  the  East  Coast,  the  area  around  the  farm 
has  suffered  from  an  extended  drought.  The  night  of  my 
arrival,  partial  relief  came  in  the  form  of  a  downpour  that 
lasted  into  the  following  afternoon.  Once  the  skies 
cleared,  Tom  led  me  on  a  walk  around  the  property,  past 
the  garden  and  a  hermitage,  to  a  large  pond.  Because  of 
the  drought,  and  because  the  farm  depends  on  a  well  for 


its  water  supply,  water  usage  is  carefully  monitored, 
the  summer,  when  students  come  to  help  out,"  Tom  si 
"we  tell  them  to  go  to  the  pond  to  take  their  baths."  El 
water  is  collected  in  huge  blue  plastic  barrels  by  onej 
the  houses  and  is  then  piped  directly  into  a  washi 
machine  in  order  to  avoid  overburdening  the  well. 

My  room  was.  in  the  larger  of  the  two  houses.  In  boil 
saw  reminders  of  the  Catholic  Worker's  origins  and  its  cm 
mitment  to  Gospel  nonviolence.  The  dining  room  of  I 
larger  house — the  general  assembly  point — has  on  its  wi 
handsome  wooden  crucifix  carved  by  the  artist  Ade  Bethtk 
who  did  many  of  the  illustrations  for  the  newspaper  from  I 
1930's  until  her  death  in  May  of  this  year.  Also  hanging  qj 
nearby  wall  were  two  etchings  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  anotp 
of  the  contributors  to  the  paper's  artwork.  In  the  smal 
house,  which  is  occupied  by  Monica  and  Tom  and  the  nl 
from  Barbados,  are  photographs  of  Dorothy  Day  as  well 
two  of  Tom  being  arrested  in  the  1960s  for  peace-relal 
protests  in  Washington,  D.C.  Another,  taken  last  year,  shcj| 
him  being  arrested  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  Unii 
Nations  in  New  York  City.  As  Tom  drily  noted,  "I  have  fe 
withdrawn  from  the  fray." 

One  act  of  protest  during  the  Vietnam  War  involl 
Tom's  burning  his  draft  card  in  Manhattan's  Union  Squ;| 
a  famous  rallying  spot  for  protests  and  also  the  site  whl 
Dorothy  Day  distributed  copies  of  The  Catholic  Worl 
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/spaper  when  it  first  began  in  the  early  1930s.  Tom 
;ived  a  six-month  sentence  for  the  draft  card  burning, 
while  he  was  serving  his  time  at  the  federal  prison  in 
lbury,  Conn.,  Monica  and  the  children  lived  at  the  pre- 
ssor of  the  present  farm,  a  large  one  called  Tivoli  on  the 
ks  of  the  Hudson,  which  eventually  proved  unmanage- 
:  because  of  its  size  and  internal  difficulties.  (1  myself 
le  a  retreat  at  Tivoli  before  joining  the  Jesuits  and  met 
•othy  Day  there  for  the  first  time.) 
Tom  was  one  of  three  pacifists  who  helped  in  the  draft- 
of  the  bishops'  peace  pastoral.  Currently,  he  is  an  asso- 
3  editor  of  The  Sign  of  Peace,  a  journal  of  the  Catholic 
:e  Fellowship,  of  which  he  was  once  the  executive  direc- 
But  over  the  years,  he  also  felt  called  to 
diaconate  and  in  1988  was  ordained  a 
nanent  deacon.  He  now  serves  at  the 
1  Catholic  church.  We  drove  there  for 
;s  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  a  day  of  extraor- 
iry  brightness  following  the  heavy  rains 
ier  in  the  weekend.  The  church  was 
vded,  because  children  who  were  candi- 
s  for  confirmation  were  to  be  presented 
ie  congregation. 

3n  the  way  back  from  Mass,  Tom  and 
lica  pointed  out  the  cemetery  beside 
road  that  leads  to  the  farm.  The 
rch  donated  10  burial  plots  for  those 

i  died  there.  The  most  recent  graves 
1  the  remains  of  two  residents  who 
.  just  last  year,  Victor  and  Zeke.  In  an 
:le  in  last  year's  October-November 
;  of  The  Catholic  Worker,  their  son 
te  movingly  of  the  care  both  men 
dved  in  their  final  illnesses.  And 
ough  gardening  is  his  principal  job  on 
farm,  he  observed  in  the  same  article 
"a  Catholic  Worker  farm  is  for  people 
,  for  farming  second."  The  10  plots  are 

filled,  and  further  ones  will  be  need- 
The  oldest  resident,  Slim,  has  lived  in 
lolic  Worker  houses  most  of  his  long 
Now  82,  his  years  are  inevitably  num- 
d,  and  a  plot  for  him  in  the  cemetary 
already  been  purchased.  But  the  ongo- 
care  he  receives  from  other  members 
the  community — and  the  farm  is 
redly  that,  a  community — could  serve 

ii  example  of  the  loving  attention  all 
rly  men  and  women  should  receive  in 
r  final  years. 

Dn  the  way  to  the  train  station  on 
day  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  Aleluya 


House  in  Newburgh  for  a  brief  visit  with  the  new 
Catholic  Worker  family  there — Tom  and  Monica's 
daughter  and  son-in-law  and  their  three  children. 
Located  in  the  poorest  section  of  that  depressed  city,  the 
house's  top  floor  is  currently  occupied  by  a  Guatemalan 
family.  A  double  garden  in  the  back  was  about  to  be  plant- 
ed with  vegetables,  and  until  they  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, there  were  chickens  too — a  kind  of  minifarm  in 
itself.  But  whether  in  the  city  or  on  one  of  the  farms,  the 
works  of  mercy  continue  to  be  carried  out  in  Catholic 
Worker  communities,  and  Gospel  nonviolence  continues  to 
be  promoted  in  a  way  that  would  have  met  with  Dorothy 
Day's  approval.  fS 
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Pakistan's  Christians  Face 
Sectarian  Violence 


BY  DAVID  PINAULT 


THIS  SPRING  I  WAS  IN 
Pakistan  doing  research 
on  religious  rituals 
among  the  country's  Shia 
Muslim  population.  As  a  Christian 
with  an  interest  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue, I  make  it  a  habit  when  I  travel 
in  Muslim  countries  also  to  learn 
about  local  Christian  communities. 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning, 
March  1 7, 1  was  in  the  Punjabi  city  of 
Lahore,  attending  a  church  service — 
the  same  morning  that  at  another 
Christian  service,  in  Islamabad,  wor- 
shippers were  subjected  to  a  terrorist 
assault.  But  at  the  church  I  attended, 
some  150  miles  soudi  ol  Islamabad, 
all  was  quiet.  I  took  part  in  an 
Anglican  service  at  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Resurrection.  None  of  us  knew 
what  was  about  to  happen  in 
Islamabad.  The  prevailing  air  was 
one  of  calm,  of  order.  The  neo-Gothic  vaulting  overhead, 
the  hymns  sung  by  the  choir  from  an  old  Church  of  England 
repertoire,  the  tea  served  afterward  in  the  rectory:  these 
things  were  lulling  and  made  it  easy  to  sentimentalize  the 
morning  as  part  of  some  bygone  heyday  from  the  imperial 
British  Raj. 

The  next  day's  news  headlines  were  a  jarring  wake-up  to 
present-day  realities.  A  grenade  attack  on  Islamabad's 
Protestant  International  Church — five  persons  killed, 
among  them  a  Pakistani  as  well  as  an  American  woman  and 
her  daughter.  The  assault  was  not  the  first  in  Pakistan  on  a 
Christian  place  of  worship.  Last  Oct.  28,  three  weeks  after 
the  United  States  began  bombing  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  tar- 
gets in  Afghanistan,  an  attack  on  a  church  in  Bahawalpur 
left  15  Pakistani  Christians  dead,  together  with  a  Muslim 

DAVID  PINAULT  is  an  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Santa  Clara  University,  Calif.  He  is  the  author  of  Horse  of 
Karbala:  Muslim  Devotional  Life  in  India  (Palgrave,  2001). 


A  Pakistani  woman  washes  dishes  in  a  Catholic  ghetto  in  Peshawar.  The  majority  of  Catholics  in 
Pakistan  are  descendants  of  low-caste  Hindu  converts,  making  them  the  poorest  in  an  impoverishec 
nation. 


policeman  who  tried  to  guard  them. 

In  the  weeks  after  the  Islamabad  attack,  I  talked  to  m 
Pakistani  Christians — Catholics,  Protestants 
Anglicans — in  private  homes  and  at  dinners  and  chud 
socials.  Several  discerned  what  they  described  as  a  lan 
pattern  of  violence  directed  not  only  at  Christians,  bui 
other  religious  minorities  throughout  the  country.  AmJ 
these  targets  of  hatred  is  the  Shia  Muslim  community^ 
minority  in  Pakistan  (they  comprise  some  1 5  percent  tci 
percent  of  the  population),  Shias  are  viewed  with  suspion 
In  many  of  Pakistan's  Sunni  majority,  who  regard  Si 
beliefs  and  rituals  as  heterodox.  Militantly  minded  funs* 
mentalists  among  the  Sunnis  go  further.  For  example,  lei1 
ing  members  of  an  anti-Shia  organization  known  as  1 
S.S.P.,  the  Sipah-e  Sahaba  Party  ("Soldiers  of  the  PropB 
Companions"),  have  labeled  Shias  kafirs — that  is,  infidef- 
and  hence  legitimate  objects  of  attack  by  "orthodi" 
Muslims.  The  S.S.P.  has  been  implicated  in  numerts 
attacks  on  Shia  places  of  worship. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  in  January  President  Parvez 
tsharraf's  government  announced  a  ban  on  the  S.S.P.  and 
er  militant  sectarian  groups  within  Pakistan,  attacks  on 
1  a  shrines  persist.  Eleven  worshippers  at  prayer  died  on 
>.  26,  when  gunmen  fired  on  a  Shia  mosque  in 
valpindi.  Twelve  more  Shias  died  when  a  bomb  explod- 
3n  April  25  in  the  women's  section  of  a  Shia  prayer  hall 
he  city  of  Bukker  in  the  eastern  Punjab. 
Among  the  Pakistani  Christians  and  Shias  with  whom  I 
ke,  there  is  a  shared  perception  that  violence  against 
lorities  in  recent  months  has  worsened  in  response  to  the 
;ess  of  the  U.S. -led  coalition  in  Afghanistan.  As  the 
stern-backed  government  of  Hamid  Karzai  has  strug- 
1  to  achieve  a  measure  of  stability  for  Afghanistan,  hun- 
is  of  Taliban  militants,  many  of  them  Pakistani  nation- 
have  fled  across  the  border  to  their  homes  in  Pakistan, 
he  days  when  they  still  held  power  in  Kabul,  the  Taliban, 
>se  ideology  derives  from  the  most  conservative  and 
lgent  forms  of  Sunnism,  had  imprisoned  Christian  mis- 
eries and  persecuted  Afghan  Shias.  Now  that  they  are 
i  in  Pakistan,  as  one  Christian  from  Lahore  told  me, 
•  defeated  jihadis  seem  to  be  picking  easy  targets"  as  a 
of  venting  rage — rage  at  the  West  in  general,  at  the 
ted  States  in  particular,  and  at  President  Musharraf  per- 
llly,  for  siding  with  America  against  the  Taliban  and  al- 
da. 

Pakistan's  Christians  constitute  an  especially  vulnerable 
et.  In  such  a  country,  which  was  founded  as  a  homeland 
the  subcontinent's  Muslims,  where  over  97  percent  of 
population  is  Islamic,  to  be  Christian  is  to  be  suscepti- 
lo  the  charge  that  one's  patriotism  and  national  loyalty 
somehow  deficient.  The  charge  is  unfair — Pakistan's 
istians  have  contributed  to  society  at  large  in  many 
5,  most  notably  in  education,  medicine  and  health 
— but  Muslim  suspicions  linger. 

Vhislim-Christian  relations  were  strained  as  early  as  the 
)'s,  when  President  Zia  al-Haq's  Islamization  program 
tuted  blasphemy  laws  mandating  the  death  penalty  for 
me  found  guilty  of  disrespect  for  the  Islamic  faidi. 
ile  I  was  in  the  Punjab  this  year,  I  heard  stories  of  indi- 
al  Christians  being  falsely  denounced  to  the  courts  by 
Ige-bearing  neighbors  who  accused  them  of  dishonor- 
he  name  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 
Additionally,  Christians  in  Pakistan  are  forbidden  to 
elytize.  Parish  workers  told  me  of  one  form  of  entrap- 
t  they  have  learned  to  watch  out  for.  Young  Muslim 
i  )ts  come  by  the  church  feigning  interest  in  becoming 
istian,  testing  to  see  whether  a  priest  or  minister  can  be 
5ted  into  breaking  the  law.  Even  before  Zia's  time  and 
institution  of  the  blasphemy  laws,  a  stigma  clung  to 
I  stians.  In  one  town  in  the  Punjab  (I  leave  the  town 
I  lmed  in  deference  to  my  informant's  wishes),  I  met  an 
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elderly  gentleman  who  told  me  he  had  become  Christian  in 
the  early  1960's.  When  his  neighbors  heard  of  his  conver- 
sion, they  shunned  him.  As  word  spread,  shopkeepers 
refused  him  business.  Neighborhood  boys  harassed  his 
daughters  by  calling  out  "sweepers!"  whenever  the  girls  ven- 
tured onto  the  street. 

The  insult  is  telling.  Muslims  I  asked  about  this  account 
said  simply  that  many  Christians  are  poor  and  therefore  take 
menial  jobs  like  sweeping  floors.  But  a  Christian  from 
Lahore  offered  another  perspective.  Numerous  Muslims  in 
the  subcontinent,  he  reminded  me,  are  descended  from 
impoverished  lower-class  Hindus  who  converted  to  Islam  to 
escape  die  confinement  of  Hinduism's  caste  system.  Muslims 
are  justifiably  proud  of  Islam's  insistence  on  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  humans  before  God.  But  the  past  has  a  way  of 
asserting  itself,  and  caste,  my  informant  suggested,  has  not 
altogether  gone  away  in  Muslim  Pakistan.  "Being  Christian 
in  a  Muslim  country  like  ours,"  he  said,  "generally  means 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  In  the  eyes  of  some  in  my 
country,  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  sweeper,  that  is,  low- 
caste." 


How  do  Pakistani  Christians  respond  in  the  face  of  such 
difficulties?  In  private  many  individuals  told  me  they  would 
like  to  see  the  blasphemy  laws  and  other  discriminatory  leg- 
islation repealed.  But  in  public  they  prefer  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that,  like  odier  Pakistanis,  they  are  good  citizens.  Thus 
during  my  time  in  Lahore,  I  saw  public  announcements  by 
various  church  organizations  proclaiming  their  solidarity 
with  the  national  government  in  deploring  the  plight  of  the 
Palestinians  and  expressing  support  for  the  people  of 
Kashmir — both  of  which,  obviously,  are  issues  where  the 
country's  Christian  minority  might  hope  for  common 
ground  with  Muslims. 

March  24,  exactly  one  week  after  the  Islamabad  church 
bombing,  was  Palm  Sunday.  That  day  I  returned  to  Lahore's 
Cathedral  of  the  Resurrection  for  morning  services.  Guards 
were  very  much  in  evidence,  patrolling  the  entrance  gate  and 
the  high  brick  walls  surrounding  the  church  grounds.  I'd 
wondered  whether  fear  of  more  terrorist  strikes  would  make 
parishioners  stay  away.  (I  confess  I  myself  had  hesitated  to 
go.) 

But  in  fact  the  turnout  was  good.  There  were  not  many 
foreigners,  true:  a  few  Brits,  some  Africans.  But  local 
Christians  there  were,  several  hundred  of  them,  more 


numerous  even  than  on  the  previous  Sunday,  as  if  Lahcl 
Christian  community  wanted  to  show  pride  in  its  idenjs 
The  choir  led  us  in  singing  "Rock  of  Ages."  This  week  i< 
words  of  the  old  hymn,  "Let  me  hide  myself  in  Th« 
seemed  neither  nostalgic  nor  sentimental,  but  instic 
charged  with  pathos  and  the  power  of  catharsis. 

The  sermon  .that  morning  began  by  recapitulatin  j 
familiar  story,  how  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  becarr&s 
path  that  led  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  The  preacp 
recalled  the  persecution  undergone  by  the  early  followerjl 
Jesus;  and  this,  too,  was  familiar.  But  then  the  semi 
became  explicidy  topical.  The  preacher  spoke  directly  ofl 
Bahawalpur  and  Islamabad  massacres.  "We  don't  know 
such  acts  will  continue,"  he  told  the  congregation,  "butl 
have  to  remember  we  are  not  walking  this  path  aloil 
Christ,  too,  journeyed  along  this  road,  as  did  his  early  I 
lowers.  And  Christ  journeys  now,  he  said,  with  the  memlji 
of  this  parish.  "This  is  what  enables  us  to  endure  any  pefl 
cution." 

A  moving  sermon;  but  interesting,  too,  for  what  it  I 
unsaid.  No  talk  of  retribution,  communal  self-defense  or  I 
need  to  capture  and  punish  terrorists.  I  read  il 
the  sermon  the  implicit  message  that  the  prol 
tion  of  the  Christian  community  must  be  lefl 
the  Pakistani  government.  This  conforms  to  it 
classical  Islamic  concept  of  the  dhimmi:  the  njj 
Muslim  minority  living  under  Muslim  re. 
Dhimmis  are  not  permitted  to  use  forcel 
defend  themselves,  but  rather  are  required  to  i| 
on  Muslim  governors  for  their  protection. 

Has  any  good  come  out  of  this  recent  violence  agal 
Pakistan's  minorities?  A  Catholic  woman  from  Lahore  m 
me  that  after  the  Bahawalpur  church  killings  in  Octoi 
Shia  Muslim  neighbors  came  to  her  house  to  convey  til 
sympathies.  They  told  her  stories  sacred  to  their  own  tni 
tion.  Fourteen  centuries  ago,  at  the  Iraqi  site  of  Karbala,  1 
diers  of  the  tyrannical  caliph  Yazid  killed  in  combat  1 
Imam  Husain  (the  Prophet  Muhammad's  grandson)  ■ 
beheaded  him.  Individual  local  Christians  of  the  desert! 
what  they  could  to  honor  Husain  and  show  reverence  fori 
corpse  after  his  martyrdom.  A  pious  priest  guarded  $ 
Imam's  severed  head  for  one  night  in  his  chapel  and  saw! 
head  bathed  in  light.  "Christians  tried  to  help  Irri 
Husain,"  die  Shias  told  my  Lahori  informant.  "We  rem<<tf 
ber  that  to  this  day." 

In  the  martyrdom  of  Husain,  Shia  Islam's  history  sh:ffl 
some  affinities  with  Christianity:  the  voluntary  self-sacrii 
of  a  salvific  figure,  a  narrative  of  spiritual  victory  arising  frfl 
a  death  that  in  die  eyes  of  the  world  initially  seemed  to  iSI 
resent  only  humiliation  and  defeat.  Perhaps  the  violence 
which  Pakistan's  minorities  have  been  subjected  will  lean 
further  exploration  of  what  they  share  in  common. 


Being  Christian  in  a  Muslim 
country  generally  means  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap.' 
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"V  OAD  TO  PERDITION  begins 
J  and  ends  with  a  young  boy 
\  looking  out  over  Lake 
.  m.  Michigan.  His  voice-over  nar- 
>n  in  the  opening  shot  leads  the  way  to 
lengthy  flashback  that  provides  the 
/  line  of  the  film.  The  camera,  howev- 
tares  out  over  the  faceless  waters  with 
,  as  though  pondering  his  inscrutable 
re  with  him.  His  stable  world  has  been 
cered.  An  era  has  ended.  Even  more, 
iwn  personal  compass  has  been  taken 
i  him.  What  will  become  of  him?  Of 
se,  the  larger  question  is  what  will 
>me  of  us  in  our  terrifying  new  world 
indless  annihilation?  The  "perdition" 
te  tide  suggests  irreparable  loss  and 
condemnation;  the  imagery  of  water 
light  offers  a  shard  of  tentative  hope 
!  the  wreckage. 

Jam  Mendes  and  his  screenwriter 
d  Self  have  thus  taken  the  underlying 
:dy  of  the  American  Western  and  dis- 
•d  it  as  a  gangster  film.  According  to 
American  foundation  myth,  during  the 
m's  relentless  march  to  the  Pacific 
t,  men  of  heroic  stature,  comfortable 
unspeakable  violence  yet  laboring 
r  a  sense  of  divine  mission,  pushed 
ward  to  tame  the  continent.  Far 
ived  from  the  institutions  of  the  East, 
even  farther  removed  from  Europe, 
developed  their  own  rigid  codes  of 
f  uct.  When  the  project  was  completed 
ast  decade  of  the  19th  century  and 
■  were  no  more  sunsets  to  ride  into, 
H  was  left  for  these  aging  gunfighters? 
^  '  could  look  out  over  the  Pacific  and 
ler  whether  to  become  shopkeepers 
immon  criminals  or  living  self-paro- 
n  Wild  West  shows.  Whatever  their 
e  for  the  future,  the  past  that  had 
them  a  sense  of  the  self  was  forever 

Road  to  Perdition"  fittingly  then 
:s  in  the  Old  World.  Well,  almost.  As 


Tom  Hanks  and  Tyler  Hoechlin  star  in  San  Mendes's  new  film,  "Road  to  Perdition." 


the  young  Michael  Sullivan  Jr.  (  Tyler 
Hoechlin)  stands  alone  on  die  shore  on  a 
beautiful  summer  morning,  his  mind  drifts 
backward,  inland,  to  a  traditional  Irish 
wake  in  his  hometown,  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  music,  the  dance  and, 
yes,  the  drink  stir  memories  of  Ireland  for 
the  mourners.  John  Rooney  (Paul 
Newman),  with  the  traces  of  Erin  clinging 
to  his  accent,  presides  over  the  rites  of  the 
clan  like  a  chieftain  of  ancient  Tara.  The 
Depression  has  devastated  his  territory, 
but  Rooney,  bootlegger,  extortionist  and 
killer,  sees  that  his  own  are  well  taken  care 
of. 

One  of  Rooney's  chief  lieutenants, 
touched  by  a  dram  of  the  poteen,  speaks 
the  unspeakable  about  his  patron  in  front 
of  the  guests.  Loyalists  quickly  escort  the 
man  from  the  room.  It  was  the  whiskey 
talking;  no  more  is  to  be  said  about  the 
incident,  so  it  seems.  But  Connor  Rooney 
(Daniel  Craig),  the  volatile  heir  apparent 
to  his  father's  empire,  cannot  let  it  rest. 
Like  a  gunfighter  suffering  an  imagined 
slight  in  a  dusty  saloon,  he  decides  he  must 
"do  what  a  man's  gotta  do."  Fearing  his 
son's  lack  of  judgment,  Rooney  sends  his 
most  trusted  aide,  Michael  Sullivan  Sr. 
(Tom  Hanks)  to  accompany  Connor  in 
receiving  the  ritual  apology.  Predictably, 
their  meeting  ends  in  tragedy. 

But  the  killing  doesn't  end  there. 
Michael  Jr.,  ever  curious  about  his  father's 


line  of  work  and  the  huge  automatic  he 
wears  under  his  bulky  woolen  suit,  hides  in 
the  back  of  the  car  and  watches  in  horror 
as  the  conversation  soars  out  of  control. 
Connor  fears  witnesses,  regardless  of  age. 
His  first  attempt  at  eliminating  Michael  Jr. 
leads  to  a  deadly  miscalculation.  Michael 
and  his  son  become  fugitives,  but  they  are 
sworn  to  vengeance. 

During  their  journey,  the  city  and  the 
country  embody  the  symbolic  and  polar 
values  they  invariably  do  in  American 
films  and  literature.  Father  and  son  first 
stop  in  Chicago  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Frank 
Nitti  (Stanley  Tucci),  a  trusted  confeder- 
ate of  Al  Capone.  The  city  is  inhospitable 
territory  to  any  Western  hero,  and  to 
Sullivan  Chicago  is  a  territory  that  is  both 
foreign  and  threatening.  The  age  of  the 
Irish  mobs  is  over,  and  the  Italians  are  in 
control.  Michael  Sullivan  has  no  place  in 
the  new  order.  Wounded  in  a  gunfight,  he 
seeks  regeneration  in  a  farmhouse,  where 
he  is  nursed  back  to  health.  There  he  and 
Michael  Jr.  find  a  respite  in  their  odyssey. 
They  might  even  find  happiness  by 
remaining  there,  but  their  mission  drives 
them  on  with  suicidal  urgency. 

In  any  good  Western — or  in  any  good 
gangster  film,  for  that  matter — the  story 
line  merely  provides  a  dissecting  table  to 
examine  the  inner  workings  of  human 
relationships.  John  Rooney  raised  Michael 
Sullivan,  an  orphan,  and  loves  him  like  a 
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son.  At  the  wake  the  two  play  a  rudimen- 
tary piano  duet,  with  Michael  adjusting  his 
own  chords  to  fit  Rooney's  hesitant 
melody.  The  music  and  their  exchanged 
glances  reveal  the  most  intimate  of  spiritu- 
al relationships.  No  words  pass  between 
them.  Rooney  loves  Michael  and 
Michael's  sons,  but  they  are  not  blood. 
Connor  is,  despite  his  nervous  smile,  oily 
manner  and  imperial  arrogance.  How  can 
Rooney  possibly  mediate  the  blood  feud 
between  his  "sons"?  He  can't,  and  that  is 
his  tragedy. 

Michael  loves  his  son,  but  he  finds  that 
his  love  has  limits.  He  wants  desperately  to 
keep  the  boy  from  a  life  of  crime,  but  to 
save  his  own  life,  he  must  make  him  an 
accomplice.  He  believes  that  once  he  fin- 
ishes die  killing  and  tames  the  wilderness, 
he  can  bring  his  son  back  to  their  old 
country  house  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
where  they  can  start  a  new  life.  He  knows, 
however,  that  dreams  are  cheap  and  reali- 
ty ruthless.  The  best  life  can  offer  is  a 
chance,  only  a  chance,  for  a  new  begin- 
ning after  the  bloodletting  stops. 

Over  the  years  I've  become  less  com- 
fortable in  a  thumbs-up/thumbs-down 
approach  to  film  criticism.  Bad  movies 


often  offer  hidden  delights,  and  good  ones 
have  their  serious  flaws.  "Road  to 
Perdition"  fits  into  the  second  category. 
Its  strengths  far  outweigh  its  faults. 

The  acting  is  stellar.  Paul  Newman,  as 
the  Irish  godfather,  at  age  77  gives  the 
performance  of  his  life.  He  presides  over 
several  worlds  crumbling  to  ashes  at  the' 
same  time:  his  family,  his  mob,  the  town 
and  a  way  of  life  built  on  Prohibition.  His 
raspy  voice  makes  his  tantrums  doubly 
menacing,  but  a  grin  and  a  wink  of  those 
notorious  blue  eyes  soften  him  into  a  lov- 
able scamp.  Like  Brando's  Don  Corleone, 
he  balances  an  extraordinary  love  for  his 
family,  especially  for  his  adopted  grand- 
children, with  a  chilling  ability  to  termi- 
nate a  man's  life  with  a  nod  to  an  under- 
ling. Matching  Paul  Newman  in  bravura  is 
Jude  Law,  as  Maguire,  a  manifestly 
deranged  hit  man  who  poses  as  a  photog- 
rapher and  takes  ghoulish  delight  in  taking 
studio  portraits  of  murder  victims.  He 
represents  the  end  of  the  line  tor  the  Irish 
mob.  He  makes  this  quirky  character 
believable,  when  he  could  have  become  a 
cartoon. 

These  two  powerful  performances 
unfortunately  undermine  the  central  char- 
acter. Tom  Hanks 
has  amply  proved  his 
skill  as  a  film  actor  in 
other  roles,  but  his 
Michael  Sullivan 
sleepwalks  through 
the  film  in  a  trance. 
I  le  kills  without  tor- 
turing his  con- 
science and  loves  his 
wife,  children  and 
John  Rooney 
because  it  is  his  duty. 
When  he  discovers  a 
terrible  massacre  of 
his  loved  ones,  he 
utters  a  muffled 
groan,  off-camera, 
and  then  pulls  him- 
self together  for 
young  Michael. 
Mendes  and  1  lanks 
apparendy  settled  on 
this  interpretation  of 
the  role  to  make 
Michael  a  helpless 
victim  of  tragedies 
not  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. 


That's  the  core  weakness  of  the  In 
Not  only  does  the  character  become  a  is 
sive  bystander  and  thus  less  capabl  e 
generating  sympathy,  but  thematicallyh 
story  of  Michael  Sullivan  becomJ 
Melvillian  unwinding  of  some  implaol 
fate.  He  makes  no  decisions  to  direcii 
own  destiny,  endures  no  agony  of  del 
and  revels  in  no  ecstasy  of  triumph,  s 
result  he  cannot  reproach  himself  fori 
miscalculations  that  brought  about! 
downfall,  as  a  tragic  figure  must,  n 
made  stupid  character  judgments;  P$ 
got  run  over  by  a  whale.  Lear  is  trJ 
\hab  is  unfortunate — and  borderline  i 
chotic.  In  his  travels,  Michael  Jr.  constp 
ly  goes  back  to  his  big-little  book  cartl 
figure  of  "The  Lone  Ranger,"  little  rep 
ing  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an  advert! 
story  of  comparable  depth  and  compl 

The  cinematography  of  Conradl 
Hall  creates  a  dark  scowling  backdrop! 
die  downfall  of  the  Sullivan  family.  In! 
opening  scenes  a  tentative  midwinter! 
drains  color  and  texture  from  the  bl 
Midwestern  landscape.  Charadl 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction  M 
among  shadows,  like  the  shades  of  tl 
already  dead.  Black  woolen  overcJ 
broad-brimmed  fedoras  and  asp! 
streets  ache  under  their  burden  of  rairl 
ter.  To  most  powerful  effect,  most  oil 
unspeakable  violence  occurs  off-can! 
In  one  daring  cinematic  tour-de-for! 
tommy  gun  works  its  havoc  as  a  flickel 
light  on  a  dark,  rainy  street,  while  hi 
sound  track  accompanies  this  balled 
death  with  the  lamentations  of  a  cello! 

That  fusillade  marks  the  penultiil 
step  in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  M 
mob.  The  endless  cycle  of  reprisal  I 
counterreprisal,  die  stuff  of  today's  h'd- 
lines,  has  led  inexorably  to  total  mtl 
obliteration.  There  is  no  one  left  toi 
The  bloodstained  mantle  has  passeil 
Capone  and  Nitti,  who  will  begin  a  M 
cycle  of  death. 

Like  an  aging  cowboy  widi  no  nty 
horizons  before  him,  Michael  Sullivan., 
a  reluctant  relic  before  he  leaves  clfl 
hood,  stands  awash  in  morning  sunligll 
the  water's  edge,  remembering  death  w 
pondering  life.  Clearly,  he  has  some  :■ 
ous  decisions  to  make.  If  he  doesn't,B 
will  make  them  for  him.  That  is  m 
Michael  and  Sam  Mendes  want  to  tellia 
Richard  A.  Blake,  L 


The  real  test  of  a  good 
Sunday  homily  comes 
Monday  morning. 

This  Sunday,  let  Connections  help  you  proclaim  the 
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book  review 


'Set  Aside'  

Quickening  the  Fire  in 
Our  Midst 

The  Challenge  of  Diocesan  Priestly 
Spirituality 

By  George  A.  Aschenbrenner,  S.J. 

Jesuit  Way/Loyola  Press.  197p  $14.95  (ptiper) 
ISBN  0829419489 

It  was  one  of  those  chilling  moments.  I 
was  seated  across  from  my  parish  priest, 
who  had  just  gotten  back  from  an  extend- 
ed "time  away" — yet  unexplained.  When  I 
mentioned  my  interest  in  a  more  disci- 
plined prayer  life,  perhaps  to  buy  a  bre- 
viary— the  standard  daily  book  of  prayers 
for  priests — he  said  there  was  no  need  to 
do  that.  He  had  a  set  and  never  used  them; 
I  was  welcome  to  them. 

When  the  four  leatherbound  books 
arrived  a  few  days  later,  followed  in  a  few 
more  days  by  an  indictment  on  a  child 
pornography  charge — for  which  he  was 
eventually  convicted — his  words  pounded 
dully  in  my  ears.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
clearly  lost  his  bearings — both  spiritual 
and  moral. 

If  that  was  a  time  that  diocesan  priests 
needed  to  be  spiritually  anchored,  the 
need  has  only  become  more  acute  in  the 
10  years  since  I  sat  across  from  that  sad 
man.  There  is  little  affirmation  from  the 
outside  world,  and  with  the  scandal  of 
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clergy  sexual  abuse,  the  Roman  collar 
often  serves  as  a  lightning  rod  for  mistrust 
rather  than  a  beacon  promising  help.  The 
trickle-down  theory  of  Vatican  orthodoxy 
can  additionally  make  parish  life  burden- 
some. So  the  need  for  a  consideration  of 
what  exactly  comprises  and  nurtures  the 
spirituality  of  the  diocesan  priest  is  cer- 
tainly great. 

While  Father  Aschenbrenner's  book 
contains  a  number  of  good  insights  into 
this  life,  I  fear  it  misses  a  key  distinction 
that,  if  not  confronted  and  understood, 
will  continue  to  push  our  church  on  a 
path  back  to  Vatican  I,  instead  of  forward 
from  Vatican  II. 

Wide  the  diocesan  priesthood  has 
certainly  changed  (first-name  usage,  even 
without  "Father,"  and  the  ability  for 
priests  to  wear  civilian  clothes  to  the 
office  and  in  public,  for  example),  the 
clerical  culture  that  separates  us  lay  peo- 
ple from  priests  remains  stubbornly  in 
place.  The  apostolic  way  of  "raising  one 
from  their  midst"  to  serve  the  community 
gave  way  to  a  pattern  of  taking  men  from 
family,  friends  and  familiar  circum- 
stances, educating  and  indoctrinating 
them,  and  then  superimposing  them  upon 
a  community  at  the  bishop's  behest. 

The  mystical,  standing-in-the-place- 
of-Christ,  ontological-sign,  theological 
approach  still  dominates  church  teaching 
and  exacts  its  own  toll  in  the  continuing 
defense  of  this  kind  of  separateness.  So 

The  God  of 
Hope 

and  the 

End  of  theWorld 

JOHN  POLKINGHORNE 


Father  Aschenbrenner's  consideration 
the  spirituality  of  our  diocesan  pries! 
parish  priests  for  most  of  us — to  thi:| 
reader  seems  to  spend  far  too  much  1 
dealing  with  their  separateness,  wheri 
time  may  be  at  hand  to  try  to  lighten, 
darken  those  lines. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  rectories 

I  know  many  parish  priests  across 
country,  both  through  my  writing 
through  a  recent  study  I  conductec 
local  church  excellence.  What  I  see 
men  who — while  they  are  set  apai 
certain  ways — are  the  last  to  claim  or 
upon  that  separateness,  their  uniquei 
They  see  their  ministry — and  tha 
those  with  whom  they  serve  and  bt 
whom  they  work — as  more  rootec 
their  baptismal  call  to  be  part  of  a  c 
munity  that  lives  the  life  of  the  M; 
and  works  to  bring  about  a  heav 
kingdom  here  on  earth. 

Those  who  continue  to  insist  on  t 
clerical  prerogatives  may  find  themsjl 
surrounded  in  admiration  by  the  vJ 
of  Vatican  I,  but  distant  from  those  I 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  VatI 

II  mantle  which  we  all  proudly  wear! 
priesthood  of  all  believers. 

So  when  Fadier  Aschenbrenner  wa 
of  the  priest's  sacramental  ministry:  "I 
priest's  dramatization  is  not  of  self  bil 
the  flame  of  holiness  in  God's  deeply  I 
sonal  love  always  radiant  in  the  presenJ 
the  Risen  Jesus,  which  invites  special  gl 
ing  expression  in  the  sacrama 
encounter  of  the  here  and  now,"  I  cenl 
ly  understand  the  fervor  beneath  ti 
words.  But  it  seems  to  waft  up  fromB 
level  of  honest  human  experience  onM 
disappear  in  the  vapors. 

This  is  not  to  sav  that  there  shoul 
no  ordained  clergy  or  some  lifeless  si 
of  people,  all  equal  (of  course  they 
under  God),  with  none  "set  aside 
lead,  preside  at  our  wonderful  arra 

the  reviewers 

Paul  Wilkes  is  the  author  of  In  Mysterk 
Ways:  The  Death  and  Life  of  a  Parish  Pri/i 
and  other  books,  and  is  the  project  direc) 
of  the  Pastoral  Summit. 

John  Omicinski  was  a  Gannett  News 
Service  reporter  and  editor  for  more  than 
years,  whose  areas  included  religious  a 
political  affairs. 
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iments  unci  rituals  and  generally 
te  themselves  full  time  to  ministry. 
7or  those  who  are  set  aside  and  must 
n  the  tension  that  is  the  current  reck- 
g  of  the  diocesan  priesthood,  Father 
enbrenner  has  wise  words  dealing 
what  must  be  a  most  difficult  aspect: 
acy.  His  three  suggestions  should  be 
it  to  all  seminarians  and  allowed  to 
sh  the  already  ordained.  Don't  think 
;elibacy  is  being  lived  out  in  your  1 ) 
ess,  cynical,  misanthropic  bachelor- 
ted  life,  2)  workaholic  attitude  that 
tes  business  with  holiness  and  3) 
:  of  superiority  for  the  choice  you 
:  to  be  a  priest. 

!ut  what  I  think  would  have  been 
ionally  valuable  for  this  book  (dread- 
jrds  for  any  author,  myself  included, 
hear) — and  I'm  sure  Father 
;nbrenner,  in  his  work  as  director  of 
ssuit  Center  for  Spiritual  Growth  in 
lersville,  Pa.,  as  well  as  his  experience 
iritual  formation  of  ordained  clergy 
vith  novices,  could  amply  supply — 
i  be  to  have  grounded  these  consid- 
>ns  in  the  real-life  experience  of 
san  priests.  How,  for  example,  does 
lay  out  in  a  parish,  on  a  tribunal,  in  a 
position?  I  low  do  the  words  learned 
ninary  apply  today?  Where  can  the 
san  priest  find  a  deep  spirituality  in 
udst  of  a  day  when  he  is  expected  to 
anager,  counselor,  taskmaster,  per- 
x>ok  or  maintenance  man  in  addition 
lained  minister? 

eing  a  priest — especially  a  parish 
— is  a  wonderful  job,  to  have  daily 
;  to  what  truly  matters  in  people's 
ind  it  is  demanding:  "As  if  equipped 
l  pager  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  priest 
nds  in  the  midst  of  people,  not  with 
uptive  static,  but  with  the  welcoming 
ability  of  God's  love."  He  is  one 
ed  with  "making  God  present  in  the 
ig  balm  and  power  of  Jesus'  love  for 
ad  all  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
ions." 

his  is  about  heroism,  and  that  is 
y  what  the  diocesan  priesthood  calls 
is  why  men  take  on  this  life,  to  live 
)mething  beyond  their  needs  and 
:s.  We  should  honor  them,  we 
i  join  them — in  the  now-limited  way 
ich  we  are  allowed — and  persist  in 
ig  toward  a  time  when  the  plenitude 
s  from  men  and  women  will  be  fully 
>yed.  Paul  Wilkes 
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A  Few  Things 
Before  You  Go 

The  God  of  Hope  and 
the  End  of  the  World 

By  John  Polkinghorne 

Yale  Univ.  Press  I54p  $19.95 
ISBN  0300092111 

How  many  rimes  have  we  mumbled  our 
way  through  the  Nicene  Creed,  giving 
not  a  second  thought  to  our  firm,  vocal- 
ized belief  in  the  revolutionary  proposi- 
tion that  there  shall  be  a  "resurrection  of 
the  body"  after  death,  and  not  simply 
some  vague  new  life  for  our  immortal 
soul? 

How  often,  perhaps  during  the  same 
Mass,  have  we  dutifully  mouthed  along 
with  the  congregation  the  words  "Christ 
has  died,  Christ  is  risen,  Christ  will  come 
again,"  while  ignoring  the  universe-shat- 
tering implications  of  those  phrases? 
John  Polkinghorne's  book  is  a  loving 
wake-up  call  for  all  of  us  who  shilly-shal- 
ly along  like  that.  Polkinghorne  is  well 
suited  to  the  task,  writing  in  an  easy, 


accessible  style  about  the  difficult  study 
of  eschatology — the  doctrine  of  final 
things. 

A  former  professor  of  mathematical 
physics  at  Cambridge  University, 
Polkinghorne  now  is  an  Anglican  vicar 
and  assistant  pastor  of  a  large  poor  parish 
south  of  Bristol.  He  abandoned  a  presti- 
gious academic  career  at  the  age  of  49  to 
dedicate  himself  to  religion.  In  April  of 
this  year,  he  won  the  $1  million 
Templeton  Prize  for  Progress  in 
Religion,  the  world's  largest  annual  mon- 
etary award  given  to  an  individual,  larger 
than  the  Nobel  Prize.  A  scientist  and  the- 
ologian, Polkinghorne  is  past  president 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
author  of  several  other  hooks  on  escha- 
tology. Among  the  best  is  Faith  of  a 
Physicist:  Reflections  of  a  Bottom-Up 
Thinker,  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1994).  That  wonderful  book  argues  that 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  perfection- 
through-elimination  is  nonsense  and  that 
"only  a  great  act  of  God  can  deliver  the 
universe  and  ourselves  from  eventual 
futility." 

Underpinning  all  of  his  thinking  in 
the  new  book,  The  God  of  Hope,  is  the  idea 


that  the  Supreme  Being's  "steadfast 
is  the  only  ground  for  true  and  evei|| 
ing  hope."  Whenever  Polkinghn 
comes  to  a  particularly  dicey  questioi  h 
follows  that  dictum  and  considers  pi 
ble  answers  that  God's  endless  love  nl 
provide.  He  chides  scientists  who  I 
never  seen  a  quark  but  who  believjl 
their  existence  as  immutable  truth,  \|| 
at  the  same  time  they  reject  the  ideal 
Supreme  Being  who  gave  humansi 
"consciousness"  that  separates  us  ■ 
Darwin's  turtles. 

The  God  of  Hope  is  not  as  feistl 
Faith  of  a  Physicist,  probably  because! 
a  kind  of  book-by-committee.  It  in 
outgrowth  of  three  years'  work  ll 
group  of  scientists  and  theologl 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center! 
Theological  Inquiry  at  Pnnca 
University.  It  is  therefore,  in  part! 
attempt  to  synthesize  many  viewpoir! 

Polkinghorne's  strong  views  I 
straightforward  composition  si 
through  on  every  page.  Among  his  I 
elusions:  Don't  look  forward  to  gol 
the  next  life  for  thousands  of  1 
straight — you'll  get  sick  of  it.  MoreJ 
it's  equally  unlikely  that  you  will  <1 
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J's  wings  and,  despite  your  tin  ear, 
d  eternity  plinking  away  at  Mozart 
Chopin  on  a  gold-encrusted  harp, 
^e  does  posit  the  possibility  that  our 
might  join  us,  because  they  were 
a  great  part  of  the  earthly  lives  that 
i  prelude  to  heaven.  "Perhaps,"  he 
:s,  "they  will  have  a  particular  role  to 
in  the  restored  relationships  of  the 
i  to  come."  Polkinghorne  draws  the 
however,  at  the  possibility  that  bil- 
of  bulls,  water  buffalo,  hyenas,  ana- 
as  and  bacteria  will  join  us  in  those 
:  stately  mansions  that  Jesus  Christ 
vises.  Both  logic  and  Scripture,  he 
s,  point  to  a  perfectible  life  in 
/en" — in  a  physical  sense — that  may 
>e  radically  different  from  our  lives 
and  now. 

las  God  created  the  universe  only 
andon  it  to  collapse  or  dissolution 
billion  years  from  now,  as  the  sci- 
cs  promise?  Not  likely,  concludes 
inghorne.  What  God  will  do, 
3'h,  the  author  does  not  predict, 
lately,  for  the  faithful,  belief  in  a 
eyond  death  rests  upon  the  words 
e  Scripture  and  our  logical  minds, 
ys. 

l  several  chapters,  Polkinghorne 
s  into  the  abundant  evidence  to 
)rt  his  affirmations  concerning  the 
rection  of  the  body  and  Jesus' 
ise  to  "make  all  things  new"  in 

Paul's  promise  in  1  Corinthians 
the  faithful  will  be  changed  in  a 
kling  of  an  eye"  would  seem  to 

with  Jesus'  promise  to  the  peni- 
hief  dying  with  him  on  Calvary: 
ly  I  tell  you,  today  you  will  be  with 
I  Paradise." 

hrist's  own  rising  from  the  dead 
s  the  way,  Polkinghorne  contends, 
e  manner  of  life  expectable  up 
i.  In  the  40  days  after  his  resurrec- 
Jesus  ate,  met  with  his  disciples, 
nted  his  wounded  flesh  to  be 
med  by  Thomas,  yet  came  and 
at  will,  as  a  spirit.  And  mysterious- 
;  Gospels  report  several  times  that 
sen  Jesus  usually  was  difficult  to 
nize,  as  when  he  joined  the  two 
ies  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  or 
he  appeared  near  the  shores  of 
:e. 

o  one  can  say  what  God  foreshad- 
for  us  in  making  himself  hard  to 
fy  in  the  body  of  his  Son.  But  it  is 


logical  to  conclude  that  our  own  experi- 
ences after  death  will  mirror  Jesus',  in 
some  lesser  way.  Polkinghorne  does  not 
pretend  to  know  what  heaven  will  be 
like.  But  he  believes  it  is  important  to 
press  the  study  of  eschatology  rather 
than  leave  the  ground  open  to  cynical, 
nonbelieving  scientists  and  their  simpli- 


fied "extrapolation  of  history." 

The  God  of  Hope  ,nitl  the  End  of  the 
World  is  both  challenging  and  comfort- 
ing. It  is  an  excellent  work,  providing 
gallons  of  fuel  for  debates  or  personal 
pondering  about  the  probable  or  possi- 
ble shapes  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.  John  Omicinshi 
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7th  Annual 


GOODNEWSweek 

A  dynamic  week  of  personal  renewal 


in  PARIS 

with  visits  to 
Chartes  &  Rouen 


January  2-9,  2003 
"Praying  and  Evangelizing  with  Sr.  Mark 

with 

Reverend  Stephen  Doyle,  O.F.M., 
Malcolm  Miller,  Dr.  John  Dick 


Call,  Fax  or  Email  for  more  Information  and  Brochure 
'I'm  i.n'stiti  i  i  kor  Reunion  Km  cation  v\i>  Pastorai  Studies 

Sacred  Heart  University 

5151  Park  Avenue,  Fairfield,  Connecticut  06825-1000  I  ISA 

203.371.7867   Fax:  203.365.4798 
email:  reaps@sacredlieart.edu  ♦  www. reaps. sacredlieart.edu 
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classifieds 

Books 

BEYOND  INDIVIDUATION  TO  DISCIPLESHIP,  by 

George  J.  Schemel,  S.J..  in  collaboration  with 
Judith  A.  Roemer.  Book  now  available  for  pur- 
chase. Call  (920)  733-3210  or  e-mail:  jroe- 
nierl@msn.com.  $20/book  and  postage.  Visit  us 
at:  www.isecp.org. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  anil  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSE:  "A 

Time  For  Us:  Tracing  Time's  Textures  in 
Marriage,"  25  Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Interdisciplinary  and  ecumenical 
course  for  postgraduate  students  and  profes- 
sionals interested  in  the  dialogue  between 
human  sciences  and  Christian  theology  about 
marriage  and  its  spirituality.  Organized  by  the 
International  Academy  for  Marital  Spirituality 
(LNTAMS),  together  with  the  Library  for  the 
Interdisciplinary  Study  ot  Marriage,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Boston  College  (U.S.A.),  Pontificia 
Universita  Gregoriana  (Rome),  Katholieke 
Universiteit  Leuven  (Belgium).  Accredited.  In 
dialogue:  Giin'ter  Burkart,  sociology 
(Germany);  William  Desmond,  philosophy 
(Belgium);  Fnda  McDonagh,  theology 
(Ireland);  Patrick  Moore,  spirituality  (U.K.); 
Alfons  Vansteenwegen,  sexology  (Belgium). 
Information:  [NTAMS  Summer  Course, 
Steenweg  naar  Crote  Hut  156  A,  1640  Sint- 
Genesius-Rode  (Brussels),  Belgium;  e-mail: 
intams@skynet.be;  www.intams.com/cour22. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique 
treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  cler- 
gy, religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 
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Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL 
PLANNING  (salary  $42,000  annual,  priest/reli- 
gious compensation  applies).  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity  in 
the  ( )ffice  of  Pastoral  Planning.  We  are  a  grow- 
ing diocese  and  are  seeking  an  individual  to  be  a 
part  of  that  dynamic  process.  Position  Overview:  * 
responsible  tor  implementing  policies  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Director  and  approved 
by  the  diocesan  bishop;  •  provides  educational 
opportunities  tor  parish,  school  and  local  min- 
istry level  through  in-service  process;  •  provides 
resources  and  planning  assistance  to  local  con- 
stituencies; •  participates  in  local  and  national 
networking  meetings;  •  creates  pertinent  reports 
to  specific  entities  within  the  diocese;  •  conducts 
research  and  analysis  of  statistical  data  regarding 
the  diocese,  its  population,  parishes,  schools  and 
other  entities.  Required  qualifications:  •  master's 
degree  in  theology,  religious  studies,  business 
administration,  pastoral  ministry  or  related  field; 
•  proficiency  in  Office,  Word,  PowerPoint  and 
Access;  •  three  to  five  years'  experience  in  pas- 
toral ministry;  •  proficiency  in  the  strategic  plan- 
ning process;  •  biliterate/bilingual  in  Spanish 
preferred.  Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume'  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue, 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92404;  e-mail:  employ- 
ment@sbdiocese.org;  Web  site:  www 
.sbdiocese.org. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CANON  LAW.  the 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  invites  nominations  and  applications  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Canon 
Law.  The  school,  presently  a  department  within 
die  School  of  Religious  Studies,  will  be  restored 
as  a  free-standing  school  within  the  university 
upon  the  expected  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See. 
I  he  ideal  dean  candidate  will  understand  and 
promote  the  longstanding  Catholic  identity  and 
mission  of  the  university,  possess  a  doctorate  in 
canon  law,  have  recognition  in  the  canonical  pro- 
fession through  scholarly  publication  and  pas- 
toral practice  and  demonstrate  familiarity  with 
the  canonical  practices  of  the  Holy  See  as  well  as 
the  church  in  the  United  States.  I  Ie  or  she  would 
be  expected  to  continue  the  faculty's  distin- 
guished tradition  ot  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  the- 
ological basis  tor  canon  law  and  a  commitment  to 
^  .  .  a  historical,  scientific 
approach  to  the  law. 
The  dean  would  fos- 
ter the  relationships 
ot  the  school  to  the 
other  schools  nt  the 
university,  especially 
the  Schoc  il  i  it 
Religious  Studies 
and  the  School  of 
Law.  He  or  she 
would  be  committed 
to  maintaining  the 
school's  uniqueness 
in  providing  a  com- 
plete canonical  edu- 


cation not  only  in  core  issues  affecting  the  | 
code,  but  also  in  specialized  areas  such  as  hi 
of  law,  administrative  governance,  church! 
issues,  the  Eastern  code  and  the  relationsll 
canon  law  to  civil  law.  The  dean  is  expect! 
possess  the  requisite  managerial  and  technJ 
cal  skills  and  development  initiative  to  dil 
school  that  is  modest  in  size,  but  unique  \| 
higher  education  in  the  Linked  States  and  \| 
peers  are  wholly  international.  Those  meil 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  interest! 
being  considered  as  a  candidate  should  send! 
ter  describing  their  interest  and  qualificatiil 
soon  as  possible,  but  before  Sept.  15,  1 
Enclosed  with  the  letter  should  be  a  detaileJ 
riculum  vitae  and  three  references.  These  ml 
als  should  be  addressed  to:  Dean  Douglal 
Kmiec,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Colli 
School  of  Law  ,  Catholic  University  of  Ami 
Washington,  DC  20064.  Inquiries  will  be  hi 
strict  confidence,  and  references  will  not  be! 
tacted  until  candidates  are  notified.  The  Si 
Committee  will  begin  its  review  of  the  apl 
nons  on  July  15,  2002,  and  continue  untii 
office  is  tilled.  The  Catholic  Universil 
America  is  an  equal  opportunity  employel 
welcomes  applications  from  women,  mill 
group  members,  veterans  and  people  widl 
abilities.  E-mail:  Kmiec@law  .edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION* 

O.I.C.A.  Most  1  Ioly  Trinity  is  an  active,  grcl 
parish  of  2,200  families  located  in  Phoenix,! 
We  seek  a  Director  of  Faith  Formation! 
O.C.I. A.  accountable  for  the  creation  and  ill 
mentation  of  adult  faith  formation  program! 
all  the  aspects  of  the  adult  O.C.I.A.  We  s| 
creative  person  who  can  harness  the  ener 
our  taith  community  and  build  Christian 
ment  in  our  parish.  Ability  to  communie 
liigiish  and  Spanish  is  highlv  desirable.  iM 
religious  studies/theology  is  preferred.  \  re 
graduate  degree  or  equivalent  experience  w 
considered.  This  full-time  position  is  open 
Compensation  is  negotiable.  Please  send  re 
to:  Roberto  Corral,  O.P.,  8620  N.  7tf 
Phoenix  AZ  85020;  or  e-mail  our  search  con 
tee:  joegelinas@juno.com.  All  responses  w 
kept  confidential.  E.O.E.  M/F. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Raphael  P 
Fnglewood,  Fla.  Full-time  director  of  mu 
needed  for  a  parish  of  1,500  families,  incl 
seasonal   parishioners  on  the  Gulf  C 
Responsibilities  include:  selecting  music 
liturgies;  directing  the  chancel,  contemj 
and  children's  choirs  and  instrumentalists; 
ing  the  organ  and  piano;  training  cantors 
Director  is  a  full  member  of  the  staff  and 
her  of  the  Liturgy  Committee.  A  working  la 
edge  of  Catholic  liturgy  is  a  "must."  We 
singing  a  variety  of  music.  B.A.  or  MA  in 
desired  or  the  equivalent  education/experi 
Salary  competitive.  Benefits  included.  Pleasi 
resume  to:  mwells@cannelnet.org,  or  tf! 
church:  c/o  Search  Committee.  St.  Ra| 
Parish,  770  Kilbourne  Avenue,  Fnglewooc 
34223;  e-mail:  office@straphaelsonline.org; 
site:  www.straphaelsonline.org. 
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CTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  pre 

)l-8th  grade  sought  by  St.  Elizabeth  Ann 
1  Parish  in  Carmel,  Intl.  Qualified  candi- 
should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  be 
!  dly,  outgoing  and  proficient  working 
families.  Previous  experience  as  director 
igious  education  is  required.  Elementary 
)tion,  supervision  and  administration 
jence  preferred.  Send  resume  to:  Rev. 
idore  Rothrock,  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
jlic  Church,  10655  Haverstick  Road, 
id,  IN  46033;  Fax:  (317)  846-3710;  e- 
NaiuvG@seas-carmel.org;  Web  site: 
seas-carmel.org. 

MINISTRY  TEACHING.  The  Diocese  of 
ma-Johnstown  is  seeking  an  ASSIS- 
T  DIRECTOR  for  the  Office  of  Adult! 
ation  .mil  Lay  Ministry.  The  position 
es  leaching  a  variety  of  Scripture  and 
)gy  courses  in  the  eight  counties  of  the 
se  in  a  well-established,  three-year  min- 
program  as  well  as  teaching  occasional 
as  for  adult  enrichment.  Strong  theolog- 
ind  teaching  background  necessary. 
v.  or  equivalent  from  a  Catholic  school 
ology  required.  Experience  helpful.  Lay 
ns  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Competitive 

and  benefits.  Full  job  description  avail- 
search  will  continue  until  the  position  is 

Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dr. 
ie  R.  Stowe,  Director,  Adult  Formation 
Lay  Ministry,  124  Logan  Blvd., 
laysburg,  PA  16648;  Ph:  (814)  693-9605;! 
814)  695-8894;  e-mail:  crstowe@dioce- 

RAM  COORDINATOR,  Future  Foundation 
irship  Venture.  FADICA,  a  not-for- 

association  and  national  network  of 
lie  grant-makers,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  full- 
>osition  to  coordinate  a  special  three- 
ffort  to  train  and  develop  young  adult 
ation  trustees.  Candidates  should  pos- 
ome  experience  in  the  not-for-profit, 
:eer  or  faith-based  sectors.  Graduate 
t  desirable,  as  is  knowledge  of 
licism.  Familiarity  with  grant-making 
d-raising  is  also  preferred.  Written  and 

communication  skills  are  essential.  No 
one  inquiries.  Send  resume  to:  FAD1- 
nc,  PO  Box  57223,  Washington,  DC 
"-7223. 

)aticals 

TRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
l  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
iflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 

nd  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind. 

and  spirit.  For  information  write: 
A.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San 
io,  FX  78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349- 

e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
ist.edu. 

nd  Careers 

E  PRIESTHOOD?  1  ,ay  ministry?  Religious 
'heology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
ical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645- 


letters 

God  in  the  Ripples  and  Waves 

We  want  to  compliment  Valerie  Schultz 
on  her  excellent  reflection,  "God  in  the 
Tangled  Sheets"  (7/1).  We  heartily 
endorse  her  pi  >int  of  view,  except  for  two 
small  quibbles.  The  first  concerns  the 
parents  of  those  called  to  celibacy.  One 
of  our  children  is  currently  making  final 
plans  to  join  an  order  of  nuns  who  work 
in  Sotidi  America.  No  one  should  feel 
sorry  for  us,  even  though  our  daughter's 
decision  has  cut  in  half  our  chances  of 
ever  holding  a  biological  grandchild. 
Perhaps  we  hear  the  wise  words  of  Ms. 
Shultz's  father,  "It's  what  makes  die- 
world  go  round,"  slightly  differently 
from  the  way  she  does.  We  believe  that 
the  "it"  is  not  grandchildren  themselves, 
but  die  love  reflected  in  their  eyes.  We 
have  been  blessed  to  see  many  ripples  of 
love  spread  out  from  the  small  splash  of 
our  commitment  to  each  other.  It 
appears  that  this  love  will  soon  raise  a 
wave  that  w  ill  reach  all  the  way  to  Bolivia 
and  wash  over  50  or  more  young  girls 
who  have  known  far  too  little  love  in 
dieir  lives.  We  stand  in  humble  awe  of 
what  God  is  doing,  and  feel  rewarded  in 
ways  we  never  could  have  imagined 
when  we  said  "I  do"  25  years  ago. 

( )ur  second  quibble  comes  from  the 
last  line  of  the  meditation,  which  seems 


to  imply  diat  the  Schultz  household  has 
no  resident  saints.  We  beg  to  differ,  and 
suggest  she  look  more  carefully  in  her 
photo  album,  where  we  are  sure  she  will 
find  saints  aplenty. 

Joseph  and  Jane  Kupin 
Princeton.  N.J. 

With  You,  as  a  Christian 

I  found  Chester  Gillis's  "Cultures, 
Codes  and  Publics"  (7/29)  insightful, 
but  I  am  still  trying  to  recover  from  the 
second  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph: "After  all,  bishops  are  first  and 
foremost  priests,  and  all  have  been  ele- 
vated to  their  present  positions  from 
the  ranks  of  the  priesthood."  I  much 
prefer  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  view,  as 
expressed  in  Crossing  the  Threshold  of 
Hope  (p.  14).  After  citing  St.  Augustine's 
dictum  "For  you  I  am  a  bishop,  with 
you  I  am  a  Christian,"  he  adds:  "On 
further  reflection,  christiunns  has  far 
greater  significance  than  episcopus,  even 
if  the  subject  is  Bishop  of  Rome." 

As  long  as  bishops  identify  more 
strongly  with  their  roles  as  dispensers  of 
God's  grace  than  on  the  reality  of  their 
human  condition,  redeemed,  like  their 
fellow  (  ihristians,  and  called  l>v  baptism 
to  be  children  of  God,  there  will  be  an 
unwholesome  cleavage  between  them 
and  God's  people.  Good  bishops  and 
archbishops  identified  so  closely  to  their 
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the  word 


Mother  Courage 

Twentieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  August  18,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  56:1,  6-7;  Ps.  67;  Rom.  11:13-15;  29-32;  Mt.  15:21-28 


"0  woman,  great  is  your  faith"  (Mt.  15:28) 


THOUGH  MATTHEW  stresses 
that  the  primary  mission  of  Jesus 
was  to  the  "house  of  Israel,"  in 
today's  Gospel  a  non-Jewish 
woman  draws  him  to  a  more  universalistic 
vision.  Narrated  by  both  Mark  (7:24-30) 
and  Matthew,  this  story  of  courageous  faith 
and  boundary-crossing  challenges  the 
church  today. 

The  woman  is  a  Canaanite  (a  term  that 
evokes  Israel's  ancient  enemies),  who 
comes  alone  to  Jesus,  crying,  "Have  pity 
[better,  "mercy"]  on  me  Lord,  Son  of 
David."  Her  request  suggests  that  she  had 
heard  of  his  healing  power.  Since  illness 
was  thought  to  arise  from  demonic  attack, 
she  begs  release  and  healing  for  her  daugh- 


letters 

priestly  caste  that  they  became  more 
intent  on  protecting  the  reputation  of 
their  little-brother  priests  than  on  safe- 
guarding the  dignity  and  w  holeness  of 

the  "merely"  baptized. 

Marcel  Sylvestre,  F.I.C. 

Alfred,  Me. 

Those  Who  Trespass  Against  Us 

VVTiile  a  lot  of  the  writing  about  the  cur- 
rent scandal  makes  reference  to  the 
church's  call  for  forgiveness,  nothing  that 
I  have  read  comes  close  to  Sr.  Camille 
D'Arienzo's  reminder  ("An  Echo  of 
Bagpipes,"  7/29)  that  there  are  other  vic- 
tims of  the  crisis.  Her  call  to  acknowledge 
(rod's  grace  at  work  in  the  lives  of  fallen 
priests  is  one  well  worth  heeding.  I  fear 
that  the  bishops'  adoption  of  a  "zero  tol- 
erance" policy  not  only  is  an  overreaction 
in  the  cases  ot  many  priests  w  ho  have 
repented  long-ago  transgressions,  but  also 
deprives  the  church  of  valuable  ministers 
and  witnesses  to  God's  redemptive  power. 


ter.  Jesus  meets  her  request  with  stony 
silence,  and  the  disciples  say,  "Get  rid  of 
her,  for  she  keeps  yelling  at  us."  Again  Jesus 
rebuffs  her:  "I  was  sent  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  hi  no  other 
miracle  story  has  a  petitioner  been  treated 
so  harshly. 

The  narrative  changes  when  the 
woman,  doubly  an  outsider  because  she  is  a 
Gentile  and  is  alone  in  public,  challenges 
this  rebuff  by  "worshiping"  Jesus  (some- 
thing no  disciple  does  prior  to  the  resurrec- 
tion) and  uttering  the  simple  prayer,  "Lord, 
help  me."  Again  there  comes  a  rebuff  from 
Jesus,  harsher  than  the  earlier  two:  "It  is  not 
right  to  take  the  food  of  children  [lew  s]  and 
give  it  to  dogs"  [Gentiles].  Not  to  be  put 


off,  the  woman  turns  Jesus'  words  bac 
him:  "Please,  Lord,"  jokingly  calling  hi 
a  "puppy,"  and  asks  for  the  crumbs  th; 
from  the  table.  In  a  standing  turn  of  e\ 
Jesus  replies:  "Woman,  great  is  your 
Let  it  be  done  for  you  as  you  wish." 
daughter  is  healed  at  that  moment. 

Two  interpretations  have  accomp; 
this  narrative  through  history.  Buildirl 
the  first  reading,  which  foresees  dial 
Gentiles  will  come  to  Israel's  God  to  I 
a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nationsJ 
Canaanite  woman  is  a  symbol  of  ■ 
nations  diat  will  hear  the  message  o| 


While  w  e  most  assuredly  must  provide 
support  and  understanding  to  the  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  anil  should  pray  for  their 
healing,  we  also  should  pray  that  God 
bless  them  and  us  with  the  grace  to  for- 
give those  who  have  trespassed  against  the 
victims  and  the  church. 

Stephen  Q.  Giblin 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

At  Home  in  the  Cosmos 

The  death  of  Dav  id  Toolan,  S.J.,  is  sad- 
dening, but,  I'm  sure,  a  dimension  ot  this 
chaotic  and  sacred  cosmos  he  so  gracefully 
probed  in  his  recent  book.  My  hope  is  that 
the  editors  of  America  will  soon  design  an 
issue  which  will  not  only  pay  tribute  to  diis 
awesome  storyteller,  but  also  advance  his 
conv  ersation  among  cosmology,  theology 
and  spirituality  in  our  2 1st  century.  Our 
culture  sorely  needs  more  of  his  vision. 

Joseph  J.  Foley 
Chicago,  III. 

More  Reflection,  Please 

What  struck  me  most  about  the  article  by 


Msgr.  I  larryj.  Byrne  ("A  Neighborh 
Reflects,"  6/17)  was  the  lack  of  reflec 
on  the  cause  of  the  Sept.  1 1  tragedy. 

Absolutely  no  consideration  is  gi 
to  the  possibility  that  the  United  Sta 
is  the  author  of  its  own  misfortune. 
Those  "bad  guys,"  the  Muslims,  are 
to  blame. 

Ev  en  minimal  reflection  on  post 
World  War  II  events  in  South  Amer 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  suffice  to 
reveal  an  outrageous  disregard  by  th< 
United  States  for  the  human  rights  c 
indigenous  peoples.  Not  surprisingly 
one  of  these  indigenous  peoples  has 
retaliated. 

Thomas  W 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  & 

To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth 

I  applaud  America  for  making  "Anc 
Step  Forward,"  by  Thomas  P.  Rausc 
S.J.,  (7/15)  your  cover  story. 
Evangelicals  are  our  friends,  not  our 
enemies,  and  we  can  learn  from  thei 
Wliy  is  it  that  I  meet  many  former 
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tel.  The  courageous  faith  of  the 
an  is  a  second  major  theme.  But  nei- 
)f  these  captures  the  paraholic  surprise 
ie  narrative.  The  woman's  brash 
ge  actually  "converts"  Jesus.  Twice  in 
lew  Jesus  has  limited  his  mission  to 
>ns  and  daughters  of  Israel  (Mt.  10:5- 
15:24).  Yet  here  he  crosses  this  self- 
>ed  boundary  to  bring  merciful  heal- 
i  a  Gentile.  The  woman  brings  him  to 
11  implications  of  his  mission, 
oday  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
el  is  often  disclosed  by  the  courage 
;  "outsider,"  who  is  driven  by  lov- 
incern  for  innocent  victims  of  dis- 
3r  injustice.  Often  they  have  been 
>y  stony  silence  or  rude  rebuff  by 
followers.  The  "great  faith"  of 
nother  who  breaks  all  boundaries 
f  love  is  a  model  and  challenge  for 
me. 

lying  with  scripture 

Vhen  your  prayers  seem  unheard, 
y  about  the  courage  and  persis- 
ce  of  the  Canaanite  woman. 

i  times  of  crisis  ask  God  for  the 
of  great  faith. 

iontinue  to  pray  that  the  church  not 
e  heart  in  overcoming  religious  divi- 
n. 


•lies  who  have  left  our  church  to 
Cher  denominations?  Perhaps  the 
vangelization  called  for  by  our 
Father  is  being  done  already.. .in 
slical  denominations! 

Cedric  Pisegna,  CP. 
Houston,  Tex. 

tened  Principle 

eason  that  Mary  Jo  Santo  Prieto's 
'  Hanke:  His  Life  and  Legacy  in  the 
wn  Theatre  offers  only  "brief 
>es  into  any  darker  side  of  the 
e  story"  (book  review,  7/1)  may  be 
ie  shadow  that  this  great 
iiican  cast  was  short  indeed.  I 
lber  a  senior  member  of  the  com- 
y  at  the  Dominican  House  of 
s  where  I  lived  from  1975  to  1980 
enting  that  Gib  Hartke  had  a  prin- 
'f  never  saying  anything  bad  about 
£.  Living  this  ideal,  one  will  find 
od  in  everyone  and  make  few  ene- 

Carmen  Mele.  O.P. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 


A  Shifting  Rock 

Twenty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  August  25,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  22:19-23;  Ps.  138:  Rom.  11:33-36;  Mt.  16:13-20 


"You  are  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church"  (Mt.  16:18) 


IF  THERE  IS  ONE  Scripture  passage 
that  seems  to  define  Catholicism,  it 
is  the  Petrine  promise  of  Mt.  16:16- 
20.  Matthew  supplements  Peter's 
confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (Mk. 
8:29)  by  the  more  solemn  affirmation, 
"You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God"  and  adds  extraordinary  statements 
about  Peter.  He  is  "blessed"  because  he, 
like  the  little  ones  of  Mt.  1 1:25,  has  been 
gifted  with  divine  revelation.  And  he 
receives  a  new  mission  symbolized  by  a 
change  of  name,  Cephas  becoming  Peter, 
the  rock  (petros)  on  which  Jesus  will  build 
his  church,  which  the  power  of  evil 
("gates  of  the  underworld")  can  not  sur- 
mount. Like  the  steward  Lliakim  in 
Isaiah,  who  receives  symbols  of  power  and 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David,  Peter  will 
receive  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  and  be 
given  the  power  to  bind  anil  to  loose, 
which  will  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
Somewhat  paradoxically,  having  altered 
Mark  to  enhance  the  role  of  Peter, 
Matthew  leaves  virtually  intact  the  subse- 
quent misunderstanding  by  Peter,  whom 
Jesus  rebukes  as  a  "Satan"  who  "is  not 
thinking  as  God  does,  but  as  humans  do." 
Matthew  also  brackets  the  Petrine  bless- 
ing and  promise  with  two  special  addi- 
tions, in  which  Jesus  rescues  a  presumptu- 
ous Peter  from  drowning  (14:28-32)  and 
teaches  an  obtuse  Peter  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  (17:24- 
27). 

Throughout  history  this  Petrine 
promise  has  been  interpreted  in  different 
ways.  In  Matthew,  Peter  is  the  model  dis- 
ciple who  must  be  constandy  sustained  by 
Christ.  In  the  early  church  he  is  remem- 
bered primarily  as  an  Apostle  and  martyr. 
Very  early  comes  the  typological  interpre- 
tation, the  "mother"  of  the  other  interpre- 
tations: Peter  is  the  type  of  every-  true, 
spiritual  Christian  on  whom  the  church  is 
built  (Origen's  commentary  on  Mt. 
12:10).  The  "Eastern"  interpretation  is 
that  the  rock  is  the  faith  of  Peter,  so  that 


the  church  is  built  on  the  faith  of  believing 
Christians;  and  strong  in  die  Middle  Ages 
is  the  Christological  interpretation, 
according  to  which  Christ  is  the  rock  (see 
1  Cor.  3:1 1,  10:4).  Still  another  interpreta- 
tion, which  dates  from  the  fourth  century, 
is  sometimes  called  the  Roman/pontifical 
interpretation:  The  rock  is  Peter,  and  die 
promises  made  to  Peter  apply  also  to 
Peter's  successors  in  the  Petrine  ministry. 
Since  Vatican  I  this  has  been  the  norma- 
tive interpretation  for  Roman  Catholics. 
Fundamental  to  all  interpretations  and  to 
the  Johannine  version  of  the  Petrine 
promise  (Jn.  21:15:19)  are  Jesus'  words 
that  the  church  is  my  church  and  the  sheep 
my  sheep.  Ultimately  faith  rests  on  Christ, 
who  is  the  good  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

Since  V  atican  1,  the  papacy  has 
achieved  an  authority  and  influence  never 
before  seen  in  church  history,  which,  in 
an  often  chaotic  century,  has  offered  a 
prophetic  voice  against  evil  and  injustice 
and  fostered  the  unity  and  spread  of  the 
church — often,  though,  at  the  price  of 
unproductive  centralization.  While  the 
influence  of  Mt.  16:13-20  is  clear  in  the 
exercise  of  the  papal  office,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Mt.  18:18,  where  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose  is  given  to  the  whole 
church,  has  shaped  the  episcopacy  and 
wider  community  of  disciples.  Still,  ecu- 
menical dialogues  with  both  the  tradi- 
tional churches  of  the  East  and  those 
stemming  from  the  Reformation  are 
now  exploring  ways  a  Petrine  ministry 
might  function  in  a  renewed  church.  In 
his  encyclical  on  ecumenism  (Ut  Vnitm 
Sint,  1995),  Pope  John  Paul  II  notes 
challenges  arising  from  the  Petrine 
office  and  asks  Orthodox  and 
Protestants  to  join  with  him  to  envision 
the  kind  of  papacy  that  could  serve 
Christian  unity  in  the  future.  This  new 
vision  may  be  shaped  by  courageous 
voices  from  the  margin,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  "Canaanite  woman." 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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ssocialss  Campaign 


n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 


commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs 
During  the  2002  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  or 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 

More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellent 
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Of  Many  Things 


A popular  wo  pious  saying 
is  that  God  gives  you  the 
graces  you  need.  This  is 
thought  to  be  especially  true 
in  your  ministry  or  vocation.  If  you 
are  a  parent,  for  example,  God  will 
give  you  the  graces  you  need  to  raise 
your  children — like  patience,  compas- 
sion and  wisdom.  Likewise,  to  accom- 
plish their  priestly  ministry,  the 
ordained  are  expected  to  receive 
graces  like,  well,  patience,  compassion 
and  wisdom. 

On  the  w  hole,  I  believe  this. 
Often,  after  I  have  celebrated  Mass, 
parishioners  will  say  something  to  the 
effect  of,  "Wow,  your  homily  was  |ust 
what  I  needed  to  hear."  Anil  I  think, 
well,  that's  not  something  I  planned, 
it's  God's  grace.  Or  in  the  confession- 
al, when  1  find  myself  saying  some- 
thing that  unexpectedly  brings  tears  to 
someone's  eyes,  again  I  know  it's 
(rod's  grace  at  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
something  of  a  disappointment  to 
realize  that,  three  years  after  ordina- 
tion, one  particular  grace  that  I  con- 
sider rather  important  for  priests  has 
not  been  given  to  me — the  ability  to 
recall  names. 

I'm  lousy  at  remembering  names. 
This  is  a  longtime  thorn  in  my  side 
and  a  particularlv  thornv  problem  in 
priestly  ministry.  Here's  an  example. 
For  the  last  few  years  I've  run  a  book 
club  tor  young  adults  that  meets  once 
a  month  at  a  local  Jesuit  parish — a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  ministry. 
Typically,  there  are  20  or  so  twen- 
tysomethings  in  attendance.  Just  as 
typically  it  takes  me  an  entire  year  to 
remember  a  new  member's  name. 
Last  year  I  began  asking  participants 
to  wear  name  tags  ("I  lello,  My  Name 
Is...")  for  the  first  lew  sessions,  under 
the  sly  guise  of  helping  them  remem- 
ber names.  It  worked.  In  a  few 
months  they  all  seemed  to  know  one 
another's  names.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not — something  that  is  difficult  to 
disguise  when  facilitating  a  large 
group:  "Hey,  you  there,  how'd  you 
like  the  book?" 

I  know  what  you're  thinking.  I've 
tried  all  the  clever  tricks  for  remem- 
bering names,  like  concentrating 
when  you  first  meet  a  person  and 


repeating  the  name  in  the  initial  con- 
versation, which,  admittedly,  makes 
you  sound  fairly  ridiculous:  "Well, 
Margaret,  it's  nice  to  meet  you, 
Margaret.  So,  Margaret,  how  long 
have  you  been  coming  to  St.  Ignatius, 
Margaret?"  There's  also  the  mnemon- 
ic device  of  linking  a  person's  name  to 
a  related  object.  If  you  meet  someone 
named  Taylor,  for  example,  you're 
supposed  to  think  of  a  suit  jacket;  and 
when  you  see  the  person  again,  you'll 
think  of  a  suit  jacket  and  remember 
"tailor."  But  frankly,  I  find  it  hard 
enough  to  remember  the  suit  jacket. 

All  of  this  would  be  bad  enough 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  one  of  my 
closest  Jesuit  friends,  named  Steve,  is  a 
champion  name-rememberer.  With 
apparently  little  effort,  he  remembers 
not  only  your  own  name,  but  also  the 
name  of  your  parents  and  your  broth- 
er and  sister.  And  your  brother's  wife 
and  your  sister's  husband.  .Aid  their 
children.  In  order  of  their  birth.  It's 
very  alarming. 

Recently,  Steve  and  I  ran  a  week- 
end parish  retreat.  Suspecting  that  his 
skill  would  only  throw  more  light  on 
my  weakness,  I  decided  to  address  the 
issue  head  on.  I  would  make  a  hill 
confession  at  the  beginning  of  the 
retreat  and  admit  that  I  was  bad  at 
remembering  names.  This  way,  I  fig- 
ured, people  would  be  less  offended 
when  I  forgot  or  fumbled  their  names. 
All  would  be  well. 

True  to  form,  no  matter  how  hard 
I  tried,  I  simply  couldn't  remember 
everyone's  name.  Also  true  to  form, 
Steve  needed  to  hear  a  name  only 
once  before  it  was  cemented  in  his 
mind.  But  unfortunately,  my  little 
plan  backfired.  By  the  end  of  the 
retreat,  it  had  become  something  of  a 
running  joke,  and  I  had  people  com- 
ing up  to  me  saying,  "Ha  ha,  what's 
my  name?"  Mortified,  I  realized  that 
my  honesty-is-the-best-policy 
approach  was,  in  fact,  the  worst  policy. 

I  lappily,  there  is  a  bright  spot: 
Jesuit  priests  u  hi  i  \  isii  <  >ur  c<  immuni- 
ty. Fortunately,  with  this  group  there's 
rarely  a  problem.  Though  it  makes  me 
sound  overly  formal,  the  majority  of 
these  guests  are  more  than  happy  to 
answer  to  the  same  name:  "Father." 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Haitians  in 
Detention 

EVER  SINCE  THE  TERRORIST  ATTACKS  of 
Sept.  11,  immigrants  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  have  faced  higher  hurdles. 
This  includes  asylum  seekers,  and  some 
have  been  treated  in  an  especially  painful 
d  discriminatory  manner.  Among  them  are  Haitians  cur- 
ndy  detained  in  south  Florida.  In  their  desperation  to 
:ape  politically  motivated  violence  in  their  own  country, 
)se  to  200  have  reached  our  shores  with  well-founded 
irs  about  what  could  befall  them  if  they  remained  in 
aid.  But  instead  of  being  released  into  the  community  as 
sir  claims  are  being  processed — the  common  procedure 
r  refugees  from  other  countries — they  remain  in  deten- 
m,  which  is  simply  another  word  for  imprisonment.  This 
rsh  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Immigration  and 
ituralization  Service  has  been  adopted  in  a  deliberate 
brt  to  deter  other  Haitians  from  attempting  to  come 
re. 

Kevin  Appleby,  director  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Jicy  Office  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
d  America  that  the  I.N.S.  resorts  to  deterrence-based 
iasures  of  this  kind  whenever  Haiti's  political  unrest 
ds  to  increased  attempts  at  escape  by  people  who  feel 
;ir  lives  are  at  risk.  Interdiction  at  sea  results  in  almost 
mediate  repatriation,  and  the  same  is  true  ol  those  arriv- 
l  by  air.  Men  who  make  it  to  Florida  by  boat  are  being 
Id  for  the  most  part  in  the  I.N.S. 's  Krome  Processing 
rvice  Center  near  Miami.  Women  are  generally  placed 
the  Turner  Guilford  Correctional  Center  in  Miami 
;lf — a  maximum  security  jail.  Conditions  at  the  latter 
ve  been  criticized  by  human  rights  groups  like  Amnesty 
j  :ernational,  which  has  received  reports  of  verbal  abuse, 
I  merous  and  lengthy  lockdowns  and  inadequate  medical 
•e  and  food. 

>  Mr.  Appleby  rightly  calls  the  indefinite  detention  of 
I ;  Haitian  asylum  seekers  immoral,  because  a  majority  of 
;m  are  "people  who  have  already  been  subjected  to  a 
:dible-fear  interview  and  who  have  passed  it — in  other 
irds,  they've  been  determined  to  have  a  valid  asylum 
j  im  and  are  awaiting  their  final  adjudication."  Of  special 
i  icern  is  the  issue  of  discrimination  based  on  race  and 
'.  tional  origin.  Cubans,  for  example,  are  not  treated  this 
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way.  If  they  are  interdicted  at  sea,  they  arc 

they  do  reach  our  shores  seeking  asylum,  the)  : 

and  not  be  detained  while  their  asylum  claims  are  being 

processed.  As  Mr.  Appleby  put  it,  "It's  always  the 

Haitians."  A  deterrence-oriented  policy  of  this  kind  is 

clearly  racist,  a  crude  and  unjust  warning  to  Haitians  of 

what  may  await  them  on  their  arrival  here. 

The  spark  that  touched  off  the  current  emphasis  on 
indefinite  detention  began  when  a  boat  carrying  167 
Haitians  reached  south  Florida  last  Dec.  3.  A  handful  ol 
the  detainees  have  been  released,  but  advocates  see  this 
move  as  affecting  too  few  to  signal  any  change  in  policy. 
This  past  March  a  group  of  immigration  attorneys  and 
advocates  filed  a  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  the  Haitian  asylum 
seekers  who  remain  in  detention  at  Krome  and  the  Turner 
Guilford  Correctional  Center. 

In  addition  to  contending  that  the  detainees  are  being 
held  in  substandard  conditions,  the  suit  also  states  that  the 
process  for  adjudicating  the  I  laitians'  asylum  claims  has 
been  deliberately  accelerated;  this  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  pro-bono  attorneys  to  assist  them.  The  suit  points  out, 
moreover,  that  under  its  previous  policy,  the  I.X.S. 
released  Haitian  asylum  seekers  within  a  relatively  short 
time  after  their  arrival.  In  responding  to  the  suit,  the 
I.N.S.  did  not  deny  diat  deterrence  is,  in  fact,  the  purpose 
of  its  post-December  actions. 

the  united  nations  high  commissioner  for  Refugees  has 
sharply  criticized  the  detention  of  asylum  seekers:  they  are 
not  criminals,  and  thev  have  already  suffered  significant 
hardship.  The  Catholic  Church,  too,  has  spoken  out  force- 
fullv  on  the  matter.  Late  in  March  Thomas  ( i.  Wenski, 
the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Miami  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Migration  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.,  wrote  to 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  asking  that  he  intervene 
with  the  I.N.S.  to  effect  the  release  of  the  Haitian  asylum 
seekers.  Specifically,  he  points  out  that  "since  asylum  seek- 
ers do  not  present  a  danger  to  the  community  or  a  risk  of 
flight,  these  individuals  should  be  released  to  family  or 
supportive  community  members,  such  as  Catholic 
Charities,  during  the  pendency  ol  the  immigration  pro- 
ceedings." As  human  rights  groups  have  noted  too,  he 
added  in  his  letter  that  "selective  treatment  of  one  group 
of  nationals  raises  serious  questions  of  fairness  and  dis- 
crimination based  on  national  origin." 

Discrimination  in  our  government's  policies  is  uncon- 
scionable, especially  when  directed  toward  asylum  seekers 
with  well-founded  fears  of  persecution.  These  unjustly 
detained  women  and  men  should  be  released. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Strike! 

( iov.  Frank  Keating  of  Oklahoma,  chair 
of  the  U.S.  bishops'  national  review 
hoard,  said  that  Catholics  should  use 
"the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to 
fill  up  the  pews"  to  force  an  egregiously 
recalcitrant  bishop  to  live  up  to  the 
charter.  "If  a  particular  bishop  is  insensi- 
tive to  this  agony,  moved  priests,  sent 
them  hither  and  yon,  engaged  in  non- 
transparent  settlements,  not  referred 
[abuse  allegations]  for  criminal  action, 
that's  the  time  tor  the  lav  community  of 
that  diocese  to  say,  'We're  not  going  to 
write  another  check,  we're  not  going  to 
go  to  Mass  in  this  diocese' — in  effect 
strike,  if  you  will,  sit  there  until  things 
change.  That's  where  the  lay  community 
has  muscle,"  he  said. 

The  governor  was  sharply  rebuked  for 
these  comments.  Archbishop  F.usebius  J. 
Beltran  of  Oklahoma  City  called  the 
!M  i\  erm  u  's  comments  "totalh  inaccu- 
rate, divisive  and  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings and  beliefs  of  our  Catholic  faith." 
An  editorial  in  the  Aug.  8  issue  of  The 
Pilot,  the  newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston,  said  the  governor's  "well- 
known,  no-nonsense  attitude  may  play 
well  in  the  secular  media,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  are  not  admissible  in 
the  church,"  the  editorial  said.  "For  a 
church-appointed  leader  to  publicly 
orchestrate  a  kind  of  protest  that  would 
call  for  the  faithful  to  stop  contributions 
or,  worse,  to  boycott  Sunday  Mass — in 
effect  calling  all  Catholics  in  a  diocese  to 
commit  a  mortal  sin — is  just  surreal." 

Religious  Order  Heads  Tackle 
Clergy  Sex  Abuse  Charter  Issues 

I  leads  of  men's  religious  orders  who 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  Aug.  7-10  set 
plans  to  comply  with  the  U.S.  bishops' 
charter  to  protect  children,  but  not 
beforetheir  president  sharply  criticized 
the  "zero  tolerance"  policy  adopted  by 
the  bishops  as  a  "war  slogan"  not  suited 
to  church  leadership. 

Members  of  the  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men  said  they  will  abide  by 


the  bishops'  policy  barring 
priests  who  have  sexually 
abused  minors  from  any  pub- 
lic ministry.  They  instructed 
C.M.S.M.  leadership  to 
"research  and  design  mecha- 
nisms of  public  accountabili- 
ty," including  formation  of  an 
independent  national  review 
board  to  assess  the  responses 
of  religious  orders  to  sexual 
abuse.  They  also  called  for 
other  responses  by  religious 
orders  paralleling  the  policies 
the  bishops  adopted  for  dio- 
ceses, including  improving 
outreach  to  victims,  improv- 
ing educational  programs  to 
protect  children  and  prevent 
sexual  abuse,  and  providing 
local  mechanisms  for  response! 
to  sexual  abuse  allegations 
comparable  to  the  diocesan 
outreach  coordinator  and 
diocesan  review  board. 

Unlike  the  bishops,  who 
specified  laicizatdon  as  the 
normal  response  to  a  priest 
who  abuses  a  minor,  the 
C.M.S.M.  delegates  focused 


A  CITY  VIEW  FACING  NORTH  shows  the  new  Cathedral  of  Oui 
Lady  of  the  Angels  along  Grand  Avenue  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  The  S163-million  cathedral  and  complex  will  be  dedi 
cated  on  Sept.  2,  with  the  first  public  Masses  celebrated  the 
following  day.  The  complex  was  designed  by  Spanish  architec 


<ni  dcvelopin"  "more  effective  Jose  Ra,ael  Moneo  to  replace  the  former  Cathedral  of  St. 

„  .1    j     r  -  ■  Vibiana,  which  was  severely  damaged  in  earthquakes.  (CNS 

methods  of  intervention,  care,  .  

photo  by  Victor  Aieman) 

treatment  and  follow -up 
supervision  of  institute  mem- 
bers in  need  of  treatment  and  continuing 
supervision  for  sexual  abuse."  Fven  a 
priest  who  has  abused  "is  still  our  broth- 
er in  Christ.  We  must  share  his  burden. 
Fie  remains  a  member  of  our  family.  Just 
as  a  family  does  not  abandon  a  member 
convicted  of  serious  crimes,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  our  brother,"  they  said 
in  a  three-page  statement  adopted  on 
Aug.  10. 

"But  our  compassion  does  not  cloud 
our  clarity,"  they  added.  "We  abhor  sex- 
ual abuse.  We  will  not  tolerate  any  type 
of  abuse  by  our  members.  Our  tradition 
of  fraternal  correction  requires  us  to 
hold  one  another  accountable.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  crime,  sexual  abuse  of 
this  type  violates  our  most  fundamental 


values  as  religious....  In  situations  whe 
dismissal  is  appropriate,  due  process 
be  respected." 

Canice  Connors,  a  Conventual 
Franciscan  who  is  C.M.S.M.  presiden 
and  Ted  Keating,  a  Marist  Father  whc 
the  organization's  executive  director, 
repeatedly  emphasized  to  reporters  at 
the  meeting  that  keeping  a  priest  who 
has  committed  sexual  abuse  in  religioi 
life  does  not  mean  condoning  what  ht 
did  or  permitting  him  to  engage  in  pu 
lie  ministry.  Father  Keating  said  that 
most  cases  the  best  way  to  protect  chi 
dren  is  "to  keep  these  men  in  religiou: 
lite  and  supervise  them,  not  dump  the 
on  the  street,  where  the  first  thing  tha 
happens  is  massive  regression,  and  the 
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the  legislation  is  not  yet  known. 


itial  for  abuse  is  very  high." 
his  presidential  address  on  Aug.  7, 
:r  Connors  criticized  the  bishops  in 
s  for  having  surrendered  "any  wig- 
)om  in  discourse  or  script  for  a  rea- 
1  analysis  of  the  abusive  situation; 
•  'you  get  it'  or  'you  didn't  get  it'; 
ng  in  between."  He  criticized  the 
ing  of  all  abusers  of  minors  into  a 
category.  "This  totalization  of  all 
rs,  ironically  camouflaged  in  a  Con- 
or protecting  children,  creates  a 
nized  target  population  for  ven- 
s  language  and  violent  action,"  he 
The  bishops  in  Dallas  were  "a 
I  paralyzed  in  remorse  and  shame" 
'no  patience  for  the  narrative  of 
ery  and  reconciliation,"  he  said, 
e-third  of  the  country's  45,000 
s  belong  to  religious  orders.  Like 
;an  priests,  they  can  exercise  public 
try  in  a  diocese  only  with  the 
val  of  the  local  bishop.  Unlike 
an  priests,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
;nt  to  a  life  of  celibate  chastity  reli- 
priests  take  vows  of  poverty  and  of 
ance  to  their  religious  superior, 
r  church  law,  any  decision  to  dis- 
hem  from  priesthood  or  religious 
longs  to  the  appropriate  religious 
or,  not  the  diocesan  bishop, 
her  Keating  stressed  that  the 
I  >.M.  is  a  service  organization  with 
islative  or  administrative  authority 
he  religious  superiors  who  form  its 
>ership  or  the  religious  orders  they 
l. 

:  final  statement,  titled  Improving 
i  //  Care  and  Accountability  in 
I  se  to  the  Tragedy  of  Sexual  Abuse, 
i  lopted  unanimously  by  the  meet- 
ji  rticipants.  Father  Keating  called  it 
|  )rt  "to  contextualize  the  charter 
'  igious  life"  and  give  guidance  to 
fj  ;igious  leaders  on  how  to  imple- 

I  t- 

|  said  many  of  the  issues  religious 
I  ;  face  regarding  compliance  with 
fj  arter  and  collaboration  and  com- 
i,  ation  with  bishops  cannot  be 
M  ad  until  the  Holy  See  completes 
I  rk  on  the  proposed  norms  that 
I  >hops  adopted,  which  are  intend- 
I  )inding  legislation  throughout 
!  S.  church.  Many  church 
s,  ers  believe  the  Vatican  is  likely 
I  ce  revisions  in  the  norms  before 
f<  ting  them,  so  the  final  shape  of 


Eight  Bishops  Propose  New 
Plenary  Council  of  U.S.  Church 

Eight  U.S.  bishops  have  asked  their  fel- 
low prelates  to  consider  convoking  a 
national  plenary  council  to  promote 
"holiness,  priestly  celibacy  and  sound  sex- 
ual morality  in  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Church.  Such  a  council  would  be  the 
first  in  the  United  States  since  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884, 
which  lasted  nearly  a  month  and  led  to 
the  development  of  the  Baltimore 
Catechism  and  strong  efforts  for 
Catholic  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  plenary 
council  to  have  the  aims  of: 

•  "Solemnly  receiving  the  authentic 
teaching"  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  postconciliar  teachings  on  the  iden- 
tity, life  and  ministry  of  priests  and  bish- 
ops, on  sexual  morality  in  general  and 
on  celibate  chastity  as  an  authentic  form 
of  human  sexuality.  The  letter  specifical- 
ly mentioned  a  number  of  Vatican  II 
documents  as  well  as  postconciliar  papal 
documents,  such  as  Humanae  I  ritae, 
Veritatis  Splendor  and  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis. 

•  "Giving  unequivocal  endorsement 
and  normative  force  to  the  means"  set 
out  in  church  teaching  "to  foster  the 
acts  of  virtue  required  of  pastors  and  the 
means  needed  to  achieve  those  virtues, 
especially  celibate  chastity." 

•  "Confirming  the  bishops  in  the 
authoritative  exercise  of  our  ministry" 
and  strengthening  priests  in  teaching  the 
Gospel,  "especially  in  regard  to  sexual 
morality,  so  that  we  can  give  support  to 
the  lay  faithful  in  responding  to  their 
call  to  holiness." 

All  the  bishops  working  in  the  United 
States  would  have  a  deliberative  vote  in 
a  plenary  council,  while  those  with  a 
consultative  vote  would  include  vicars 
general  and  episcopal  vicars,  representa- 
tives of  major  superiors  of  religious 
orders,  rectors  of  all  Catholic  universi- 
ties and  deans  of  faculties  of  theology 
and  canon  law,  and  some  seminary  rec- 
tors. Other  priests  and  lay  Catholics  can 
be  invited  to  participate  with  a  consulta- 
tive voice,  but  their  number  is  not  to 
exceed  half  the  total  of  the  other  partici- 
pants combined. 


Auxiliary  Bishop  Allen  H.  Vigneron 
of  Detroit  said  that  more  than  50  bish- 
ops had  signed  the  petition  by  Aug.  8. 

Outgoing  Chairman  Says  ICEL 
Has  Been  Unjustly  Characterized 

Despite  the  fact  that  bishops'  confer- 
ences around  the  world  have  approved 
its  texts  by  "large  majorities,"  the 
International  Commission  on  English  in 
the  Liturgy  has  been  unjustly  painted  as 
"incorrigible"  and  unfaithful,  said  the 
outgoing  chairman  of  its  episcopal 
board.  Bishop  Maurice  Taylor  of 
Galloway,  Scotland,  said  that  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  term  he  felt  "a  duty  of 
conscience"  to  speak  out.  "The  impres- 
sion is  given,  and  indeed  is  seemingly 
fostered  by  some,  that  ICEL  is  a  recalci- 
trant group  of  people,  uncooperative, 
even  disobedient,"  the  bishop  said  in  a 
letter  dated  Aug.  9.  "  This  is  mistaken 
and  untrue,"  he  said. 

In  a  telephone  interview  on  Aug.  14 
with  CNS,  Bishop  Taylor  said  that 
although  the  leadership  of  the  1 1  bish- 
ops' conferences  tried  to  intervene  with 
the  Vatican  on  some  occasions,  "some- 
times as  ICEL  we  felt  rather  exposed  to 
the  storms  that  were  coming  from  the 
congregation  [for  worship  and  sacra- 
ments], and  we  needed  more  constant 
support." 

Bishop  Taylor  wrote  that  the  harshest 
attacks  were  leveled  at  John  Page,  ICEL 
executive  secretary  since  1980,  who  was 
set  to  retire  on  Aug.  15.  The  bishop  said 
Page  "has  been  pilloried,  sometimes  by 
name,  often  by  title,  occasionally  by 
inference"  in  official  and  unofficial  cor- 
respondence and  in  articles  published  in 
several  countries.  "Throughout  this 
experience,"  Bishop  Taylor  wrote,  "John 
has  acted  with  courtesy  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  good  of  the  church  that  is 
nothing  less  than  the  best  kind  of 
churchmanship,  to  use  an  old  but  apt 
term." 

Members  of  the  ICEL  board  met  on 
July  29-Aug.  1  in  Ottawa  and  named  the 
Rev.  Bruce  Harbert,  a  priest  of  the 
.Archdiocese  of  Birmingham,  England,  as 
the  new  executive  secretary  of  ICEL.  In 
the  telephone  interview,  Bishop  Taylor 
said  Father  Harbert's  criticisms  of  ICEL 
and  his  calls  for  "more  dignified,  more 
literal  translations"  are  well  known. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  PAKISTAN  MINORITY  FRONT,  a  group  of  Christians  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  demon- 
strate Aug.  13  against  the  recent  attacks  on  a  Christian  school  and  hospital  in  Pakistan.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  condemned  the  attacks  and  called  on  the  international  community  to  increase  efforts  to 
bring  about  world  peace  and  justice.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters)  


Patriarch  Asks  Hamas  Leader  to 
End  Suicide  Attacks 

The  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Michel  Sabbah,  made  a  rare  call  on  Aug. 
10  upon  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  mili- 
tant Hamas  movement,  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Yassin,  in  an  unsuccessful  hid  to  stop 
suicide  bombings  against  Israeli  targets 
according  to  Associated  Press.  The 
patriarch  was  attempting  to  revive  con- 
sultations among  Palestinian  leaders  to 
seek  an  end  to  the  attacks,  said  a  patriar- 
chate official.  The  appeal  was  a  prelude 
to  a  meeting  of  Palestinian  groups  in 
( laza  City  in  mid-August,  which  failed 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on  a  change  of 
strategy.  I  lamas  and  the  Al-Aqsa 
Martyrs  Brigade  of  Palestinian  leader 
Yasir  Arafat's  Fatah  movement  rejected 
a  proposal  to  restrict  fighting  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  to  halt  all  attacks  inside 
Israel,  according  to  Ecumenical  News 
International. 

News  Briefs 

•  The  Geneva-based  International 
Catholic  Migration  Commission  sai 
had  dismissed  Ernest  Maigurira,  the 
agency's  director  in  Zimbabwe,  and 
Mavuvo  Pambai,  project  manager  at 


d  it 


Tongogara  refugee  camp  in  southeast- 
ern Zimbabwe.  The  dismissals  follow 
allegations  that  at  least  10  women  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  and 
one  15 -year-old  boy  were  abused  by  the 
two  men. 

•  California  companies  and  faith-based 
groups  that  do  not  offer  their  employees 
domestic-partner  benefits  are  the  target 
of  proposed  state  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  such  entities  from  doing  busi- 
ness w  ith  state  agencies  in  the  future. 

•  German  bishops  said  they  will  fire 
church  employees  who  take  advantage  of 
a  new  law  allowing  homosexuals  to  enter 
into  "registered  partnerships."  Andreas 

I  lerzig,  spokesman  for  the  Archdiocese 
of  Berlin,  said  the  bishops'  ruling  "only 
applies  to  those  who  make  their  homo- 
sexuality public." 

•  On  July  30,  the  new  national  review 
board  set  up  to  monitor  the  Catholic 
bishops'  handling  of  the  clergy  sex  abuse 
crisis  called  on  all  dioceses  in  the  coun- 
try to  report  to  it  within  30  days  on  the 
current  status  of  their  sexual  abuse  poli- 
cies and  practices. 

•  Bishop  Patrick  J.  McGrath  of  San 
Jose,  Calif,  said  he  was  mandating  that 
"glass  panels  he  installed  in  the  doors  or 
walls  of  every  office  or  other  room  in 


i 

n 


which  parishioners  are  counseled,  aj 
well  as  in  every  reconciliation  roorrja 
which  there  is  no  fixed  grille  betwei 
the  priest  and  the  penitent." 

•  With  its  vote  on  Aug.  1 3  to  oppo 
ban  on  human  cloning,  the  governi 
body  of  the  American  Bar  Associatili 
"has  once  again  positioned  itself  agSk 
life,"  said  the  U.S.  bishops'  chief 
spokeswoman  on  life  issues. 

•  Bishop  Joseph  Suwatan  of  ManadL 
Indonesia,  denounced  the  recent  sppj- 
of  attacks  in  the  city  of  Poso  that  hfo 
undermined  the  peace  treaty  signecjy 
Christians  and  Muslims  last  Decemli 

•  "Campaigns  that  target  Jews  for  <M 
version  to  Christianity  are  no  longai 
theologically  acceptable  in  the  Cattl 
Church,"  says  a  new  joint  Catholic-; 
Jewish  document  that  was  a  producjl 
consultation  between  the  National  I 
Council  of  Synagogues  and  the  U.S 
Catholic  bishops'  Committee  on 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  AfFaipfc 

•  Principals  of  some  Catholic  schotjlj 
eastern  India  were  served  contempt! 
court  notices  for  closing  their  schotg 
show  solidarity  with  a  nun  jailed  foJ 
lating  conversion  laws. 

•  The  Catholic  bishops  of  Malaysia! 
expressed  alarm  over  the  increasing! 
politicization  of  Islam  in  the  country 
and  the  impact  it  has  had  on  religion 
freedom.  Malaysia  has  witnessed  thjj 
"process  of  Islamization  of  our  laws! 
regulations,"  the  bishops  said  in  a  si 
ment  on  Aug.  1 . 

•  Seven  women  who  claimed  to  ha\i 
been  ordained  Catholic  priests  durii 
ceremony  conducted  on  a  boat  on  tl 
Danube  River  on  June  29  have  beet 
excommunicated  because  despite  a  f] 
Vatican  warning,  they  did  not  give  1 
indication  of  amendment  or  repenw 
for  the  most  serious  offense  they  hajf 
committed,"  said  the  Congregationp 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  a  decrtji 
published  on  Aug.  5. 

•  Brendan  Tiernan,  principal  of  Jea 
run  St.  George's  College  [high  sch(f 
in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  has  reacted  v 
alarm  to  a  threat  by  Zimbabwe's 
President  Robert  Mugabe  to  pass  la 
lation  that  will  ensure  that  heads  off 
schools  in  the  country  are  governm 
appointed. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
America    August  2()-September  2,  J 
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Dangerous  Sentiments? 

'The  bishops  should  rejoice  that 
many  of  the  faithful  wish  to  raise 
eir  voices  ? 


EARLY  SIX  MONTHS 
ago,  when  each  day's 
front  page  hrought  more 
terrible  news  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the 


:d  States,  I  had  a  series  of  telephone 
irsations  with  several  anguished 
>lics  in  the  Boston  area.  We  talked 
their  anger,  but  we  talked  in  equal 
ire  about  their  faith  and  their  undi- 
hed  love  for  their  church.  Despite 
i  disappointment  and  their  anguish, 
vere  determined  to  remain  active  in 
lurch. 

;veral  mentioned  that  they  either 
members  of  or  were  thinking  of 
g  a  fledgling  group  called  Voice  of 
lithful,  a  lay  organization  formed  in 

I  termath  of  the  Boston  pedophilia 
al.  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
,  I  thought,  was  proof  that  these 
parishioners  had  not  lost  their 
had  not  given  up  on  an  institution 

I  :herished  and  were  determined  to 
they  could  to  heal  the  church's  self- 
ed  wounds. 

he  men  and  women — mostly 
J  n,  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  spoke  with 
I  d  to  have  no  personal  or  political 

a  beyond  asking  that  they  be 
j  :d  the  voice  promised  them  by  the 
I  d  Vatican  Council.  They  talked 
4  playing  more  important  roles  in 
i  local  parish  councils  and  engaging 
j  meaningful  dialogue  with  church 

s.  Given  the  times,  these  seemed 

nocent  enough  requests. 

ow,  however,  some  high-ranking 
i  in  the  church  apparently  have 
i  :d  that  Voice  of  the  Faithful,  which 
s  iread  from  Massachusetts  to  some 
<r  )zen  states,  and  like-minded  groups 
I  tential  troublemakers. 

:>ice  of  the  Faithful  has  been  con- 
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demned  as  if  it  were  an  organization  of 
heretics,  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
refuses  to  accept  money  the  group  raised 
from  Catholics  who  withheld  contribu- 
tions from  this  year's  Cardinal's  Appeal 
and  from  the  Sunday  collection  basket. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  disheart- 
ening reaction.  Worse  yet,  the  tense  (or 
nonexistent)  relationship  between  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  and  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  may  serve  as  a  model,  in  all  the 
wrong  ways,  for  relations  between  the 
hierarchy  and  the  laity  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre 
on  Long  Island  recently  banned  lay  orga- 
nizations similar  to  Voice  of  the  Faithful 
from  using  parish  facilities  for  meetings. 

The  Rockville  Centre  policy  raises  a 
couple  of  interesting  questions.  How, 
exacth .  d<  >es  i  me  identify  such  an  offend- 
ing organization?  What  can  be  done  to 
prevent  members  of  an  approved  parish 
organization,  say,  for  example,  the  Holy 
Name  Society  or  a  parish  social  justice 
committee,  from  discussing  the  very- 
issues  that  motivate  members  of  Voice  of 
the  Faithful?  And  what  is  to  be  done 
about  individual  pastors  and  parish 
priests  who  sympathize  with  groups  like 
Voice  of  the  Faithful?  (They're  out 
there — I've  spoken  with  several.) 

It  is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  some 
members  of  the  American  church's  hier- 
archy resent  or  are  fearful  of  the  laity's 
voices.  All  those  voices,  they  seem  to 
believe,  will  only  add  to  confusion  and 
doubt — and  they  unwittingly  conspire 
with  the  church's  enemies  and  critics  in 
the  secular  world  who  are  eager  to  publi- 
cize the  church's  failings. 

But  Voice  of  the  Faithful  and  groups 
like  it  are  not,  thankfully,  Catholics  for  a 
Free  Choice.  They  are  not  advocating 
positions  at  odds  with  core  Catholic- 


dogma,  nor  do  they  gleefully  trash  the 
church  on  cable  television  programs. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  that  some  mem- 
bers are  open  to  the  idea  of  women 
priests  and  at  least  a  reconsideration  of 
celibacy,  the  group  itself  is  not  chartered 
to  advocate  such  positions. 

These  are  lay  Catholics — eucharistic 
ministers,  lectors,  members  of  choirs, 
committee  members,  parents  of  altar 
servers,  active  parishioners — who  simply 
wish  to  feel  more  connected  with  their 
bishops.  Aid,  sad  to  say,  they  make  the 
undeniable  case  that  the  sexual  scandals 
have  demonstrated  that  the  bishops  could 
use  all  the  help  and  advice  they  can  get. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  lump 
Voice  of  the  Faithful  and  other  such 
groups  with  some  of  the  lapsed  Catholics 
in  the  media  who  certainly  seem  eager  to 
show  the  world  how  little  sympathy  they 
have  for  the  clergy.  In  fact,  it's  a  shame 
the  archdioceses  of  New  York  and 
Washington  can't  collect  a  tithe  for  every 
piece  of  hostile  nonsense  written  about 
the  church  in  the  last  few  months.  If  they 
could,  they'd  be  able  to  afford  better 
salaries  for  their  hard-pressed  teachers. 

But  parishioners  who  join  lav  organi- 
zations like  Voice  of  the  Faithf  ul  are  not, 
by  definition,  secularized  Catholics  who 
take  pleasure  in  bashing  the  church  to 
demonstrate  to  their  non-Catholic  audi- 
ence just  how  enlightened  they  are.  No, 
the  collective  voice  of  the  faithful  is  nei- 
ther sarcastic  nor  downright  mean,  does 
not  compare  Catholic  clergy  to  the 
Taliban  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  the 
church's  predicament.  Yes,  it  is  angry, 
with  reason,  but  it  is  an  anger  tinged  with 
sadness. 

The  church's  leaders  should  embrace 
lay  people  who  are  concerned  enough  to 
join  groups  like  Voice  of  the  Faithful. 
They  should  heed  the  testimony  of  dis- 
traught parishioners  who  argue  against 
one-size-fits-all  punishment  of  wayward 
clergy.  Rather  than  exude  resentment 
and  disdain,  the  bishops  should  rejoice 
that  so  many  of  the  faithful  wish  to  raise 
their  voices. 

After  all,  these  servants  of  God  sim- 
ply are  saying  that  they  love  their  church 
and  wish  only  the  best. 

Are  such  sentiments  really  so  danger- 
ous? Terry  Golway 
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Lessons  From  a  Grieving  Parish 


When  the  Pastor  Is 
Removed 

-  BY  BARRY  R.  STRONG  - 


ON  I  ill  I  oirth  SUNDAY  of  Easter,  I  replaced  my  pastor  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  Diocese  of 
Raleigh.  Under  the  diocesan  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  he 
was  removed  by  the  bishop  because  of  an  allegation  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct with  a  teenager  that  took  place  some  25  years  ago.  He  was  noti- 
fied by  telephone  on  a  Tuesday  evening,  met  with  a  diocesan  official  on  W  ednesday,  met 
with  parish  staff  and  leadership  that  afternoon  and  left  the  rectory  that  evening,  without 
packing.  He  supported  the  bishop's  decision-making  process,  a  process  that  involved  the 
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idpatdon  of  an  allegation  review  board  composed  of 

clerical  and  lay  professionals.  The  news  hit  the  air- 
:s  by  1 1  p.m.  The  bishop  held  a  news  conference  on 
rsday.  The  media  descended  upon  the  church,  and  one 
ision  station  opened  and  closed  its  evening  broadcast 
Tom  the  church  lawn.  By  the  rime  I  processed  down  the 

to  begin  the  first  of  five  Masses  that  weekend,  the 
hioners  had  been  both  informed  and  misinformed  by 
nedia.  At  each  liturgy,  they  arrived  filled  with  questions 
dearly  stricken  by  a  communal  experience  of  shock. 

was  flanked  by  two  other  priests — the  diocesan  vicar 
)riests  and  a  provincial  councilor  from  our  religious 
r.  They  both  had  letters  to  read  to  the  assembly,  one 

the  bishop,  one  from  the  provincial.  Both  expressed 
:t,  gave  the  basic  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pastor 
promised  heartfelt  prayers  for  them  and  for  me,  the 
h's  new  administrator. 

.t  the  first  Mass,  the  bishop's  letter  was  greeted  with  a 
•ous  challenge  from  a  man  in  the  assembly.  I  knew 
-one  of  the  "retired  young" — highly  trained,  profes- 
1,  theologically  inquisitive  and  articulate.  He  stood  up 
r  midst  and  asserted  his  presence.  He  gave  voice  to  the 
jhts  of  a  stunned  assembly  and  spoke  his  mind.  He 
1  not  accept  the  removal  of  his  pastor  based  on  imper- 
and  one-way  communication.  It  did  not  matter 

!  her  it  was  in  the  form  of  news 
is  of  events  long  past  or  carefully 
:d  and  legally  vetted  ecclesiastical 
s,  even  if  the  pastor  had  voiced  his 
•nal  support  of  the  process.  The 
lbly  applauded.  It  was,  after  all, 

y  1  Shepherd  Sunday.  While  taking 

|  egation  from  the  past  seriously,  the 

I  e  knew  their  pastor  only  as  that 

i  shepherd  whose  voice  they  recog- 

I  ,  trusted  and  followed,  for  he  had 

I  many  of  them  over  the  years  a 

I  :hance  at  life  in  the  church, 
t  this  first  Mass  of  the  weekend, 

«;  arning  process  had  begun,  and  we 

I  members  of  the  clergy  were  the 

a  nts.  At  the  next  Mass,  both  the  let- 

H  :aders  spoke  more  personally  and 

i  fully  of  their  longstanding  friend- 

1  vith  and  admiration  for  the  pastor 

3  lew  and  of  their  own  deep  sorrow. 

fj  ;d  up  front  that  I  was  already  plan- 

H  a  town-hall  style  meeting  of  the 

u|  i  for  the  follow  ing  Sunday  after- 


fact  tli.it  I  have  been  this  parish's  parochial  vicar  for  nearh 
tw  ( >  years  and  am  known  and  welcomed  by  its  people  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  learning  process.  I  also  realize  that 
there  are  parishes  where  victims  of  clergy  abuse  reside,  and 
learning  is  taking  place  from  a  different  perspective.  With 
that  in  mind,  here  are  four  insights  I  have  culled  to  date 
from  our  experience. 

First,  the  preacher  needs  to  trust  the  Scriptures  to  open  up  unci 
explore  the  ambiguity  of  the  moment. 

The  prospect  of  preaching  at  all  the  Masses  on  die 
w  eekend  the  pastor  was  removed  oppressed  me.  Already  the 
media  and  church  leadership  had  started  casting  accused 
priests  into  two  mutually  exclusive  categories:  "good  and 
holy"  or  "evil  and  unfaithful."  There  seemed  to  be  no  place 
for  the  grayer  tonalities  of  sin  and  repentance  that  my  pas- 
tor had  taught  me  to  respect  in  the  lives  of  our  parishioners. 
I  wondered  how  our  people  would  hear  the  Gospel  for  the 
Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter.  If  their  pastor  was  no  longer  to  be 
counted  among  the  "good  shepherds,"  did  that  mean  he  was 
nothing  but  a  "thief  or  robber"? 

For  a  moment  I  considered  bypassing  the  Gospel  text 
in  mv  preaching,  but  then  decided  to  confront  the  challenge 
of  the  text  head  on.  I  sought  a  way  to  give  expression  to  my 
own  emotional  reaction  of  anger,  pain  and  loss  at  the 
removal  of  my  pastor,  confrere  and  friend.  I  sought  a  way  to 


he  learning  is  still  occurring  as  I 
iate  this  period  of  transition.  The 
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validate  the  immensely  good  shepherding  that  our  parish 
had  experienced  without  dismissing  the  seriousness  of  the 
accusation  or  the  anger,  loss  and  pain  of  victims,  and  with- 
out judging  the  prudent  actions  of  the  bishop  or  provincial. 
The  Gospel  text  accommodated  that  purpose  and  allowed 
the  assembly  to  explore  the  ambiguous  feelings  that  had 
overtaken  them.  Despite  their  thoughts  concerning  whatev- 
er may  have  been  true  in  the  accusation,  their  experience  of 
their  pastor  was  also  true.  He  called  his  people  by  name  and 
led  them  forth.  He  walked  with  them,  sometimes  ahead  of 
them,  and  many  times  encouraged  some  of  them  to  take  the 
lead.  Always  they  followed  him,  because  they  recognized  his 
voice. 

And  now  the  silence  was  deafening. 

Second,  emotional  responses  To  the  crisis  are  many  and  varied. 
All  are  valid.  None  can  be  taken  away. 

I  did  not  quiet  the  man  who  stood  up  to  challenge  the 
bishop's  letter  in  the  midst  of  the  liturgical  assembly.  At 
some  level,  I  realized  that  he  was  providing  a  service  to  the 
community.  He  was  giving  vent  and  voice  to  what  many 
were  feeling.  When  I  sensed  he  was  finished,  I  asked  if  we 
could  return  to  the  order  of  worship  with  the  promise  of  an 
opportunity  to  speak  when  all  could  be  heard. 

After  each  Mass  and  in  the  week  to  follow,  parishioners 
sought  me  out  to  tell  me  what  they  thought  and  how  they 
felt.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  they  fell  into  roughly 
three  categories.  The  first  group  consists  of  those  who 
express  unrestricted,  unqualified  support  for  their  pastor, 
disgust  for  diocesan  procedures  and  mistrust  of  the  moti- 
vations of  the  accuser.  While  they  support  me  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  parish,  the}'  want  to  know  what  they  have  to 
do  to  get  their  pastor  back.  They  equate  reconciliation  with 
reinstatement.  Some  of  these  feel  guilty  that  they  cannot 
identify  with  the  pain  of  the  accuser.  At  the  other  end,  and 
less  vocal  perhaps,  are  those  who  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  pastor's  dismissal,  who  fear  for  their  children's 
exposure  to  him  and  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  he  been  removed  25  years  ago.  Some  of  these  feel 
guilty  that  they  do  not  share  the  same  level  of  support  for 
the  pastor  voiced  by  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Needless 
to  say,  they  do  not  want  to  see  him  again.  In  the  middle  are 
all  the  rest,  who  like  many  of  us,  are  searching  for  ways  to 
reconcile  the  church's  message  of  supreme  healing  and  rec- 
onciliation through  the  mystery  of  forgiveness  with  the 
social  demands  of  justice,  professional  codes  of  responsibil- 
ity and  the  utter  finality  of  "zero  tolerance." 

Third,  open  lines  of  communication  so  that  people  can  share 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  get  information. 

The  following  weekend  we  held  a  meeting  open  to  the 
entire  parish.  We  filled  about  three-quarters  of  the  church. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  diocesan  office  for  Catholic 
social  ministries,  we  provided  the  parish  community  with  a 
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facilitated  opportunity  to  speak  to  one  another  and  tog 
information  from  key  sources.  This  was,  after  all,  m 
objection  to  the  diocesan  procedure  of  removal — the)^ 
had  no  voice.  The  vicar  general  represented  the  biija 
Ground  rules  for  effective  communication  were  ekj 
lished,  refreshments  were  provided,  and  a  loose  ag| 
gave  structure  to  the  two-and-a-half  hour  session. 

We  had  had  parish  meetings  before,  but  I  was  stru<i 
the  depth  of  communication  that  was  taking  place  anflj 
deep  respect  with  which  each  opinion  was  received,  j 
voices  did  not  all  agree,  but  out  of  those  many  opinta 
three  recurring  themes  emerged  from  this  cross  secti&i 
Catholic  laypeople: 

•  The  people  of  the  parish  also  feel  victimk 
Viewpoints  changed  as  to  who  or  what  lay  at  the  origi-i 
their  victimization,  whether  the  priest-offender,  the  die 
san  policy  or  the  bishop-enforcer.  But  this  truth  is  irl 
trovertible  and  in  no  way  diminishes  the  effect  of  abus* 
the  abused.  When  a  popular  priest  is  removed  quickly,  ja 
marily  and  without  an  opportunity  to  take  leave,  the  pdp 
experience  this  as  a  death.  They  adopt  the  language  of  ijg 
forced  into  a  funeral  without  benefit  of  a  body.  They 
for  closure,  the  chance  to  say  goodbye,  but  it  eludes  thp 

•  The  shepherd  of  the  diocese  must  make  a  penjp 
visit  when  he  removes  the  local  shepherd.  One  can  I 
many  sound  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  order  to  proteel 
bishop.  But  a  good  number  of  people  in  the  parish  i 
retired  from  significant  positions  of  authority,  eitherfl 
porate  or  military.  They  expressed  their  conviction  th;,a 
the  day  a  bishop  removes  a  pastor,  there  is  no  other  J 
for  him  to  be,  no  other  event  that  takes  precedence  ol 
calendar.  The  sending  of  a  delegate  instead  deepens  1 
experience  of  victimization.  Leadership  at  such  a  n 
requires  presence. 

•  Despite  public  opinion  polls  to  the  contrary,  tha 
called  "zero  tolerance"  policy  works  better  as  a  sound»l 
than  as  sound  doctrine.  Scholasticism,  at  least,  knew  hc^ 
draw  meaningful  distinctions.  Many  lamented  that  d,ti 
oping  church  policy  seems  to  include  no  distimffl 
between  repeat  offender  and  single  instance,  bet1* 
pathology  and  grave  sin.  Others  bemoaned  the  wareru; 
ing  of  talented  ministers.  Still  others  wondered  alojj 
thev  would  be  courageous  enough  to  forgive  and  ]a£ 
their  children  or  grandchildren  at  the  front  line  wi 
"second  chance"  priest.  Opinions  varied  on  how  rjf 
hope  to  place  in  the  bishops'  ability  to  sort  out  these  i.ai 
successfully. 

Fourth,  provide  avenues  of  closure  and  healing  and  iM 
people  to  walk  them  when  ready. 

While  readiness  to  move  on  varies,  people  need  aVf 
to  grieve  and  say  goodbye.  They  need  to  join  their  lo:9 
the  paschal  mystery.  Our  own  Good  Friday  came  latep 
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-,  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter.  Our  collective  mood 
out  of  sync  with  the  prayers  of  Easter  joy  prescribed  by 
church's  liturgical  calendar.  We  had  to  endure  the 
ent  waiting  of  Holy  Saturday  all  over  again — neither 
ling  ahead  of  the  Father's  plan,  nor  grieving  the  Spirit  by 
sing  to  rise.  We  have  found  that  several  practices  can 
i  a  parish  begin  this  transition: 

•  Facilitate  communication  with  the  removed  priest — 
L  his  agreement  and  without  jeopardizing  his  privacy, 
pastor  was  eager  to  receive  correspondence  and  real- 
he  was  opening  himself  to  a  spectrum  of  opinions  and 
[  dons.  We  began  with  a  drop  box  in  the  gathering  area 
le  church.  Next  we  provided  an  accommodation  address 
hich  people  could  mail  items  directly. 
'  Call  the  community  together  for  a  parish  day  of 
er.  We  held  a  parish  day  of  prayer  and  adoration  dedi- 
i  to  the  healing  of  our  community,  our  pastor,  the 
ch  in  the  United  States  and  all  who  have  been  hurt  by 
e.  Various  forms  of  private  and  communal  prayer  were 
•ed  throughout  the  day  to  suit  the  needs  and  timetables 
1  irishioners. 

'  1  Postpone  socials,  if  necessary,  but  not  ministry.  It  is 
!  thing  to  say  we  do  not  feel  like  having  the  volunteer 
'  gnition  party  this  week.  It  is  another  thing  to  cancel 

Stewardship  Fair  next  month.  Even  in  the  midst  of  try- 
]  dmes,  a  parish  has  to  keep  its  focus  on  its  vision  and 
|  ion  statements.  Those  who  have  answered  the  stew- 
I  lip  call  to  exercise  ministry  at  the  liturgy  or  in  the 

>  of  catechesis,  outreach  or  inreach  need  to  be  encour- 
to  forge  ahead  and  build  one  another  up.  Of  course, 
'  ill  may  be  ready.  We  must  open  up  safe  space  for  those 
li  sters  who  need  to  catch  their  breath  and  assess  their 
1  situations,  and  then  welcome  them  back  when  they 
■\  ready  to  resume  their  ministry. 

I  Jready  the  paschal  mystery  is  exercising  its  energy  in 
I  parish.  While  attendance  dropped  some  initially,  I 
I  Jute  that  to  scandal  fatigue  and  trust  that  most  will 
I  n  in  time.  Certainly  all  will  be  invited  to  do  so.  Yet 
^  learest  sign  of  the  unstoppable  force  of  resurrection  is 
i'  requests  for  registration  forms  have  increased, 
comers  as  well  as  "parish  shoppers"  approached  me 
'ery  weekend  the  pastor  was  removed.  They  told  me 
it  was  precisely  because  this  community  knew  how  to 
r  together  that  they  knew  they  had  found  a  home 
lj  e  they  could  rejoice  in  the  Lord  as  well. 
!  i  time,  the  steps  of  transition  will  be  traversed,  and  a 
i\  pastor  will  be  named.  But  in  the  present  moment, 
I  e  God  speaks  and  acts,  the  parish  administrator  has 
i  one  task:  to  gather  the  community,  to  see  them 
i  igh  the  steps  of  grief  to  healing  and  to  call  them  to 
5  be  great  gifts  the  Holy  Spirit  has  bestowed  upon  them 
-•wards  of  God's  manifold  grace.  0 
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On  Closing 

Five  Significant 
Moments  for  Spiritual 
Growth 

BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 


P 


ATRICK  KAVANAGH,  the  Irish  poet,  once 
\vn  ite: 


We  are  not  alone  in  our  loneliness, 
Others  have  been  here  and  known 
Griefs  we  thought  our  special  own 
Problems  that  we  eould  not  solve 
Loves  that  we  could  not  have 
Pleasures  that  we  missed  by  inches. 

We  all  suffer  pain,  even  at  times  tragedies.  They 
mark  us  for  life,  for  good  or  for  bad.  Those  who  learn 
to  deal  with  their  darker  moments  grow,  eventually 
rinding  light  even  in  the  darkness.  Litde  by  little  thev 
put  tragedy  into  a  broader  perspective.  While  dealing 
with  hurts,  they  refuse  to  wallow  in  them.  They  move 
forward,  changed  by  painful  experiences  and  renewed  by 
them.  Unwilling  to  let  the  past  dominate  their  lives,  they 
forge  a  new  future. 

A  wise  counselor  once  said  to  me  that  the  ability  to  close 
some  doors,  never  to  open  them  again,  is  one  of  the  principal 
signs  of  maturity.  Let  me  suggest  five  significant  moments 
when  door-closing  is  essential  for  human,  spiritual  growth. 

Anger 

It  is  frightening  to  see  anger,  resentment  or  bitterness 
carved  into  a  human  face.  The  face  is  really  very  supple.  We 
hope  as  Christians  that  it  will  radiate  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  Lord.  But  some  faces  harden.  At  best,  they  project 
restrained  combativeness.  At  worst,  they  scowl  continually 
at  life,  only  occasionally  managing  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

A  contemporary  of  mine  died  recently.  I  remember  him 
as  a  perpetually  angry  man.  Even  50  years  ago  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  relate  to  him  as  a  peer  in  school.  A  few  years  ago,  as 
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his  religious  superior,  I  interviewed  him  for  an  n 
Listening  to  his  list  of  woes  was  painful,  mostlv  becatbt 
felt  sad  for  him.  He  had  gazed  bitterly  at  the  world  for  ros 
of  his  life.  None  of  us  knew  precisely  why.  Nor,  I  susjlcl 
did  he. 

Not  long  ago  the  superior  of  a  large  communitio 
women  said  to  me,  "I  spend  most  of  my  time  dealing  itl 
wounded  people  who  are  nursing  hurts."  My  own  exjjf 
ence,  like  hers,  tells  me  how  important  it  is  for  a  perscil! 
move  beyond  anger  and  to  transform  it  into  energyoi 
doing  good.  If  anger  festers,  it  is  terribly  destrucve 
Unleashed,  it  results  in  violence  and  injustice.  Repressed 
results  in  resentment,  sarcasm,  cynicism,  bitterness,  dejiS- 
sion. 

All  experience  anger.  It  is  a  natural  energy  diat  spcta- 
neously  arises  within  us  when  we  perceive  something; 
menacing.  It  helps  us  to  deal  with  evil,  but  like  all  spcta- 
neous  emotions,  it  can  be  used  well  or  badly.  Many  IW 
trouble  handling  it  well.  Most  of  us,  at  some  time  iniur 
lives,  need  help  in  channeling  it  toward  positive  en 
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ise  outraged  at  the  plight  of  the  hungry  in  the  world 
t  find  positive  ways  to  release  their  pent-up  energy  in 
rrams  for  feeding  the  famine-stricken  or  for  investigat- 
Jie  causes  of  their  hunger.  Those  who  harbor  long-nur- 
d  anger  against  their  mother  or  father  or  their  boss  or 
ious  superior  must  find  ways  of  freeing  themselves 
i  the  "control"  of  a  parent  or  authority  figure  (who  is 
stimes  long  dead)  and  to  move  on  into  the  future,  deter- 
;d  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  as  their  predecessors, 
p  into  which  most  angry  people  fall.  Learning  to  be 
passionate  toward  oneself,  and  eventually  toward  oth- 
can  have  a  profound  effect  in  softening  and  even 
ling  anger. 

k.  key  question  to  pose  to  those  who  are  eternally  angry 
is:  Do  you  want  to  project  light  in  the  world,  or  be  an 
ious  shadow  wherever  you  walk?  Are  you  light  in  your 
e,  or  the  office  or  the  classroom?  That  is  not  only  a 
rion,  but  a  choice.  We  can  choose  what  we  project:  light 
irkness. 

f 

ling  is  the  same  after  the  death  of  those  we  love.  Our 
upon  losing  them  is  terrible.  Something  breaks  within 
Ve  want  to  cry  out  in  pain,  and  often  do.  Where  love 
filled  us,  an  empty  space  now  achingly  reminds  us  of 
oss. 


The  Christian  celebration  of  death  and  resurrection 
surely  helps  enormously.  Wakes  give  us  time  for  mourning, 
with  the  support  of  family  and  friends.  The  Eucharist  pro- 
claims, even  sings,  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  and  his 
promise  of  life.  We  believe,  in  professing  the  communion  of 
saints,  that  the  dead  remain  with  us,  even  while  they  live  in 
the  Lord. 

But  it  is  very  hard  to  let  go  of  grief.  Those  whom  we 
love  are  irreplaceable,  because  each  love  is  unique.  They 
leave  a  lonely  dwelling  place  in  our  heart  that  will  never  be 
adequately  filled.  Yet  in  fact,  that  intimate  room  actually 
remains  occupied  in  a  new  and  different  way  by  the  memo- 
ry of  the  beloved,  with  whom,  we  believe  as  Christians,  we 
remain  united  in  abiding  love. 

The  human  heart  has  boundless  potential  for  loving.  Its 
spaces  are  wide  and  many,  if  only  it  can  open  itself  anew 
after  the  death  or  definitive  departure  of  a  loved  one.  The 
reopening  of  the  grieving  heart  is  not  easy.  Some  of 
Shakespeare's  most  beautiful  sonnets  are  dedicated  to  the 
theme: 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell. 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
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The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so 
That  I  in  your  rweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0,  if  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  con/pounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay, 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Sadly,  some  fall  in  love  with  their  own  grieving.  They 
find  it  wrenching  to  let  it  go.  But  the  time  comes  when  we 
must  move  on  if  we  are  to  live  healthily,  when  those  whom 
we  love  in  the  communion  of  saints  would  surely  urge  us 
to  open  a  new  space  in  our  heart  for  new  loves,  to  create  a 
new  home  for  others,  even  if  the  newly  constructed 
dwelling  place  is  never  quite  the  same  as  the  old  one. 

We  believe  that  death  is  not  the  final  word.  Allowing 
our  grief  to  die  is  to  allow  new  life  to  emerge.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  transform  a  grieving  heart  into  a  heart  open  to 
love  anew.  It  is  not  that  new  love  "fixes"  everything. 
Rather,  it  gives  birth  to  new  life  while  allowing  inner  heal- 
ing to  take  place.  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Young  Poet  writes:  "Love  is  this — that  two  solitudes  border, 
protect,  and  salute  one  another."  Uninvasive  love  salutes  a 
person's  inner  mystery,  respects  the  beloved's  solitude  and 
journevs  faithfully  with  one's  friends. 

Failure 

Is  there  anyone  who  never  fails?  All  of  us  experience  fail- 
ure, sometimes  in  small  matters  and  occasionally  in  very 
serious  ones.  Marriages  fail,  at  times  breaking  up  quite 
badly.  Jobs  that  seemed  promising  turn  out  to  be  disillu- 
sioning. Children  whom  we  love  wholeheartedly  and  nur- 
ture as  best  we  can  become  resentful,  do  not  listen  to  us, 
turn  to  drugs  or  drink  and  seem  destined  toward  an  alien- 
ated life. 

I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  resilience  of  politi- 
cians. Many  have  been  undaunted  by  defeat.  John  Adams 
felt  an  utter  failure  on  Dec.  3,  1800,  when  his  son  Charles 
died  from  alcoholism  and  on  the  very  same  day  he  himself 
lost  his  bid  for  re-election  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  later  felt  a  huge  success  at  the  election  of 
another  son,  John  Quincy,  as  president  in  1825.  Abraham 
Lincoln  lost  in  the  senate  race  of  1858,  only  to  be  elected 
president  in  1860.  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected,  defeated 
and  elected  in  three  successive  presidential  campaigns. 
George  Bush  Sr.  lost  the  Texas  senate  race  in  1964  and 
again  in  1970.  He  was  later  passed  over  for  the  vice-presi- 
dential nomination  and  felt  it  as  a  rather  public  humilia- 
tion, but  in  1988  he  was  elected  president. 

Fear  of  failure  can  be  paralyzing.  It  can  stop  us  from 


trying  anything  new.  It  can  make  us  cling  to  projectstn 
programs  that  should  have  been  abandoned  or  revan)g 
long  ago,  but  which  we  maintain  on  an  artificial  life  itt 
port  system  because  we  are  afraid  to  let  them  die. 

Shutting  the  door  on  failure  requires  huml 
courage,  hope,  optimism.  Life  is  never  a  contintf] 
upward-moving  climb.  It  involves  descent  into  valleysjB 
landslides.  Often  we  need  an  experienced  guide  to  accfe 
pany  us,  at  times  to  encourage  us  to  move  forward  up 
quickly,  at  times  to  slow  down  our  overeager  step!*! 
times  to  urge  us  to  stop,  rest  and  renew  our  strength 
view  of  starting  out  again. 

Relationships 

Relationships,  like  all  finite  things,  have  a  beginnings 
an  end.  Some  merely  fade  away.  Others  come  to  a  sua! 
jolting  stop.  Death  is  by  no  means  the  only  painful  wM 
which  loving  relationships  end.  Friendships  ruptuiii 
anger.  Marriages  collapse  in  infidelity  and  abandonnjfl 
Unrequited  love  slams  into  the  wall  of  rejection. 

I  have  known  people  who  were  so  hurt  in  relations^ 
that  they  protested  they  would  never  get  "too  close"  al 
I  have  seen  others  who  were  so  crushed  that  they  ran  ■ 
relationship  to  relationship,  seeking  rapid  sexual  intinai 
but  afraid  to  bestow  abiding  trust. 

In  "Hamlet"  Polonius  tells  Laertes,  "The  friends  'a 
hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  grabble  them  to  thy  I 
with  hoops  of  steel."  But  what  if  intimate  friendships  fjal 
ter  suddenly?  What  if  the  bonds  of  love  break  in  betnid 

The  birth  or  the  rebirth  of  genuine  human  friendl 
is  possible  only  if  we  know  that  we  are  loved.  "G(l 
friendship,"  writes  Aelred  of  Rievaulx.  "You  are  my  I 
mate  friend,  and  you  have  found  favor  with  me,"  GodlJ 
to  Moses.  God  offers  the  same  love  of  friendship  to  1 
of  us.  Confidence  in  God's  f  riendship  can  be  an  enorrW 
help  in  encouraging  us  to  enter  into  abiding,  lei 
human  relationships. 

But  of  course,  that  involves  risk.  Can  we  makei 
transition  from  ended  relationships  to  new  beginnig! 
That  is  more  a  challenge  than  a  question.  We  must  itf 
the  transition  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  fully  human  a 
Friends  are  essential  in  life.  In  "A  Midsummer  Ni$ 
Dream,"  Shakespeare  describes  the  process: 

So  we  grew  together 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies  but  one  heart.... 

Irresolvable  Problems 

We  carry  some  problems  with  us  throughout  life.  rb 


it  weakness  we  recognized  in  our  youth 
merges  in  different  forms  in  our  middle 
our  declining  years.  Other  new  problems 
surface  that,  try  as  we  might,  we  cannot 
■lve:  a  chronic  illness,  a  troubled  child,  a 
ultuous  marriage  or  even  broader  preoc- 
/ing  issues,  like  hunger  in  the  world, 
n  the  face  of  such  problems,  a  recogni- 
of  our  own  limitedness  is  essential, 
re  are  some  things  that  we  must  finally 
e  in  God's  hands,  having  done  our  best 
knowing  that  there  is  nothing  else  we  can 

The  human  mind  balks  at  mystery  and 
i  rebels  in  the  face  of  our  own  limita- 
5.  But  belief  in  providence  implies  trust  in 
nseen  wisdom  that  guides  the  events  of 
own  personal  history  and  that  is  able  to 
ncile  opposites.  On  occasion  we  get 
pses  of  a  larger  picture  in  which  tragedy 
is  for  good.  Destructive  floods  provide 
le  land  for  the  future.  Enormous  fires 
*e  forests,  but  also  purify  them  for  luxu- 
growth  in  the  future.  Pain  and  suffering 
nes  mature  a  person  and  help  him  or  her 
ow  in  compassion  and  understanding  for 
rs. 

"he  "hidden  plan"  of  God  is  a  theme  to 
h  St.  Paul  returns  frequently.  It  is 
lied  in  Christ,  who  brings  together  death 
life.  But  the  fullness  of  God's  plan  is 
iled  only  in  the  end-time,  when  all  things 
ubjected  to  Christ  and  through  him  to 
'"ather.  Trust  in  providence  enables  us  to 
re  the  gap  between  the  polarities  of 
an  experience:  design  and  chaos,  health 
sickness,  life  and  death,  grace  and  sin, 
and  non-care,  plan  and  disruption,  peace 
dolence. 

ut  ultimately,  even  for  those  who  trust 
ly,  God's  plan  remains  hidden.  In  a  love- 
mn,  John  Henry  Newman  bows  in  awe 
'e  the  mystery: 

eady  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloo?n, 
end  thou  me  on.... 

eep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
I  he  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  fir  me. 

an  we  learn  to  shut  some  doors,  never  to 
i  them  again?  Few  things  are  more  impor- 
nlife.  "  0 


Driving  to  South  Lake 


My  father  says  it's  too  late,  the  cancer 
is  already  inside  his  body.  So 
we  spend  time  talking  of  his  childhood, 
which  is  now  a  vast  distance  we  travel 
inside  this  distance,  something  measured 
as  more  concrete  than  the  road — or  the  boat 
we  pull.  It  bridges  the  absence  that  stood 
between  us  with  each  narration  he  tells. 

And  I  tell  him,  "I  can  see  the  benefit 

and  danger  of  living  like  that,"  and  how 

I'm  not  so  entirely  modern 

as  to  not  envy  the  bond  that  exists 

in  that  kind  of  world,  where  birth  and  death  plow 

their  harsh  presence  into  the  same  plot  of  land. 

a 

Sometimes  you  can  hear  the  moon  before  it 
ever  rises,  moaning  from  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  lapping  secrets 
of  an  eastern  sea.  There's  an  absence 
of  breath  in  its  memory,  a  vibration 
of  sound  that  keeps  to  itself,  like  restless 
northern  winds  from  the  Riphaeus  Mountains 
caught  in  the  consciousness  of  life  and  death. 

And  there's  something  so  hollow  in  the  transit, 
you  can't  help  but  feel  it  tugging  at  the  thought 
that  slipped  away,  your  history  of  notions 
which  it  gathered  in  a  honeycombed  fist 
of  craters  filled  with  what  we've  been  taught, 
what  we've  wasted,  and  what  we  could  have  done. 

Barry  Ballard 
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Social  Security  and 
Social  Justice  ^ 


BY  EDWARD  M.  WELCH 


RECENT  MOVES  BY  MANY  to 
privatize  social  security 
view  the  Social  Security 
system  as  a  savings  and 
investment  plan  for  middle-income 
workers.  This  view  distorts  the 
debate,  because  that  is  not  what 
Social  Security  was  intended  to  be 
and  not  what  it  has  been  up  to  this 
point.  Social  Security  was  created  to 
prevent  poverty  in  old  age.  To  the 
extent  it  is  privatized,  its  ability  to 
perform  that  function  will  be 
reduced.  Such  proposals  should 
therefore  be  carefully  examined  by 
those  who  take  seriously  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Social  Security  is  not  and  has  never  been  an  investment 
plan.  It  is  an  intergenerational  contract  among  workers, 
supervised  by  the  government.  Workers  agree  to  pay  to  the 
government  a  certain  amount  in  payroll  taxes  while  at 
work.  The  government  agrees  that  when  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain age  they  can  stop  working,  and  it  will  pay  benefits  to 
them  out  of  taxes  it  receives  from  those  currently  working. 
The  proposals  that  are  referred  to  as  privatizing  Social 
Security  are  basically  plans  that  would  change  it  into  an 
investment  plan.  Workers  would  put  funds  into  an  individ- 
ual account  and  would  be  allowed  to  draw  out  of  that 
account  to  the  extent  that  the  investments  of  the  account 
were  successful. 

The  proponents  of  privatization  can  point  to  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  money  collected  for  Social  Security  could 
have  yielded  a  better  return  if  it  had  been  treated  as  an 

EDWARD  M.  WELCH  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Labor  and 
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investment.  When  viewed  as  an  investment  plan,  Sea 
Security  has  not  been  notably  successful.  When  measta 
as  a  program  to  prevent  poverty,  however,  it  has  been  tJ 
successful  indeed.  Without  it,  nearly  50  percent  of  redid 
would  live  in  poverty,  as  compared  to  about  10  percent'^ 
live  in  poverty  under  the  present  Social  Security  systl 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  proposals  to  privM 
part  of  the  system  will  weaken  its  ability  to  prevent  povitj' 
To  whatever  extent  funds  are  diverted  to  indiviila 
accounts,  this  change  will  substantially  alter  the  systet'ii 
two  ways.  First,  these  will  be  individual  accounts.  Wei 
no  longer  be  pooling  our  resources  and  agreeing  to  11 
one  another.  If  each  of  us  does  well  as  an  individual,  wei 
profit.  If  we  do  badly,  we  will  suffer.  This  is  of  course  a  '1 
popular  approach  today,  but  it  necessarily  dilutes  any  oO" 
mitment  we  might  have  had  to  take  care  of  the  least  fou- 
nate  among  us.  Second,  it  will  destroy  the  intergena- 
tional  aspect  of  the  program.  To  the  extent  to  whichl 
program  is  privatized,  I  will  be  putting  aside  my  m 
money  for  use  in  the  future.  I  will  not  be  able  to  exjl 
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re  workers  to  assist  me  because  they  will  be  putting 
e  money  for  their  own  future.  In  both  ways,  private 
vidual  accounts  will  directly  divert  funds  away  from  the 
ty  of  the  program  to  prevent  poverty. 
3ut  even  if  we  assume  that  everyone  invests  his  or  her 
tunts  wisely  and  earns  a  very  good  return,  there  will  be 
iole  generation  who  paid  into  the  system  while  they 
;  working — expecting  that  during  their  retirement  they 
d  draw  out  of  the  system  while  the  next  generation  was 
ing  in.  To  whatever  extent  a  change  in  the  system 
vs  future  workers  to  put  some  of  their  Social  Security 
ributions  into  individual  investment  accounts,  it  will 
n  less  money  to  pay  already  retired  workers.  It  is  not 
•  how  the  transition  problem  will  be  dealt  with  under 
itization  plans,  but  it  will  be  a  serious  problem  for  at 
a  generation. 

mother  way  in  which  Social  Security  guards  against 
rty  is  by  providing  insurance.  In  addition  to  retire- 
t  income,  it  gives  benefits  to  survivors  of  workers  who 
)efore  reaching  retirement  and  also  to  workers  who 
me  totally  disabled.  These  programs  are  funded  by 
ame  contributions  that  fund  retirement  benefits.  The 
ing  for  them  will  also  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the 
ributions  are  put  into  individual  accounts.  It  is  true 
many  of  us  do  not  rely  solely  or  primarily  on  Social 
rity  for  life  insurance  or  protection  against  disability, 
for  everyone  it  is  protection  against  poverty  under 
:  circumstances.  Some  of  us  build  upon  it  while  others 
must  make  do  with  what  it  provides.  For  all  of  us,  pri- 
ation  will  weaken  this  protection.  Those  for  whom  it 
i  only  protection  will  suffer  the  most, 
he  situation  is  made  even  more  critical  by  a  trend  in 
te  pensions.  In  recent  years  many  private  pensions 
been  converted  from  defined  benefit  plans  to  defined 
•ibution  plans.  Under  defined  benefit  plans,  workers 
imployers  contribute  a  set  amount  to  the  plan  while 
mployee  is  working.  The  plan  then  promises  to  deliv- 
predefined  benefit  to  the 
er  during  retirement, 
ther  with  Social  Security, 
i  plans  have  provided  a 
brtable  though  not  extrava- 
retirement  for  many 
"ican  workers.  They  have, 
:ver,  been  expensive  for 
oyers.  That  is  why  many 
oyers  have  switched  to 
ed  contribution  plans. 
:r  these  plans,  employers 
ise  only  to  make  a  defined 
ibution  to  the  plan.  The 
merit  income  available  to 


the  worker  is  dependent  entirely  on  how  well  the  invest- 
ments of  the  plan  do  over  the  years.  As  defined  benefit 
plans  become  more  and  more  rare  there  is  an  increasing 
need  for  workers  to  have  a  guaranteed  base,  like  Social 
Security,  to  fall  back  on.  The  proposed  change  would 
divert  resources  away  from  protection  against  poverty  in 
old  age  just  at  the  time  when  there  are  likely  to  be  more 
people  in  need  of  such  protection. 

Should  not  workers  who  can  afford  it  be  able  to  put 
their  money  in  more  productive  investments  if  they  want 
to?  This  question  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  basic  issue 
of  social  justice.  Can  we  expect  those  who  are  doing  well 
to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others?  Clearly 
Catholic  social  teaching  says  yes.  But  it  is  not  really  neces- 
sary that  we  get  to  that  issue.  Since  the  creation  of  Social 
Security,  we  have  all  been  told  that  if  possible,  we  should 
not  count  on  it  as  our  only  income  in  retirement.  That  is 
why  employers  created  pension  plans,  why  we  have  more 
recently  started  401(k)  plans  and  individual  retirement 
accounts,  and  why  we  have  all  tried  to  save  a  little  money 
for  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  Social  Security  has  pro- 
vided a  base  upon  which  we  can  build  and  a  guarantee  that 
it  all  else  fails,  we  will  not  face  a  retirement  in  serious 
poverty.  So  the  guaranteed  base  of  Social  Security  is  an 
important  part  of  retirement  planning  for  everyone. 
Workers  who  have  sufficient  income  have  always  been  able 
to  put  some  of  their  savings  into  more  speculative  invest- 
ments, but  Social  Security  has  provided  them  with  a  safe 
base  upon  which  to  build. 

What  about  the  warnings  that  Social  Security  is  run- 
ning out  of  money?  First  of  all,  this  is  not  an  urgent  issue. 
Most  recent  estimates  indicate  the  money  currently  in  the 
trust  fund — combined  with  future  contributions  at  the 
present  tax  rates — will  be  enough  to  pay  benefits  for  about 
40  more  years.  The  increases  in  taxes  needed  to  make  up 
any  shortfall  are  small  compared  to  gains  in  productivity 
that  we  will  experience  over  this  time  period.  The  upcom- 
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ing  generation  should  therefore  be  able  to  pay  the  benefits 
it  has  promised  to  its  predecessors  and  still  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantially higher  standard  of  living.  More  important,  pri- 
vate accounts  would  not  solve  this  problem.  At  least  dur- 
ing a  long  transition  period,  they  would  make  it  worse, 
because  they  would  result  in  less  money  coming  into  the 
trust  fund. 

Even  from  the  perspective  of  workers  who  will  not  need 
it  to  avoid  poverty,  there  are  reasons  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  converting  Social  Security  to  an  investment  system. 

1 .  It  may  be  wise  for  everyone  to  keep  some  part  of  his 
or  her  reserves  in  a  system  that  guarantees  protection  from 
poverty  at  the  cost  of  higher  possible  returns. 

2.  At  about  1  percent,  Social  Security  is  an  extremely 
low-overhead  system.  To  the  extent  that  any  new  system  is 
less  efficient,  more  money  will  go  to  brokers  and  bankers 
rather  than  retirees. 

3.  The  average  American  is  notoriously  bad  at  making 
investment  choices.  We  can  construct  scenarios  in  w  hich 
wise  investors  do  very  well,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
a  system  that  brings  many  new  people  into  even  marginal- 
ly speculative  investing  will  result  in  all  ot  them  getting  a 
good  return. 

4.  This  may  be  a  particularly  bad  time  to  make  such  a 
move.  The  1990s  were  a  period  during  which  wise 
investors  were  able  to  earn  a  surprisingly  good  return  on 


their  investments.  This  has  raised  expectations.  If  we  no 
to  an  investment  system  at  this  time,  it  is  almost  cerii 
that  the  results  will  not  meet  those  expectations. 

5.  Finally,  it  can  be  argued  that  one  of  the  reasonsh 
value  of  stocks  has  recently  been  so  high  compared  toll 
basic  value  of  the  companies  they  represent  is  that  we  1 
have  a  very  large  cohort  of  middle-aged  workers  who! 
looking  for  places  to  put  their  investments.  They  are  1 
bidding  up  the  price  of  stocks.  This  trend  will  be  reveg 
when  they  all  begin  to  retire.  There  will  be  an  increaai 
the  people  seeking  to  sell  stocks  and  a  decrease  in  pe<>l 
seeking  to  buy  them.  This  will  tend  to  lower  the  valufc 
these  investments  just  when  retirees  are  counting  on  fa 
value  being  high.  Diverting  Social  Security  resources  m 
this  system  will  make  matters  even  worse. 

In  short,  the  proposal  to  privatize  Social  Security 
proposal  to  change  the  system  from  an  intergenerati 
social  contract  to  a  system  of  individual  investna 
accounts.  A  system  that  was  designed  to  reduce  povert 
old  age — and  has  done  so  very  effectively — will  be  s; 
ficed  for  a  system  that  may  help  middle-income  wor 
make  retirement  investments.  It  may  represent  a  i 
toward  the  popular  view  that  everything  should  be  de:i 
mined  in  a  competitive,  free  market.  But  it  is  certain"! 
shift  away  from  what  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  have  cal 
a  preferential  option  for  the  poor. 
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[Tie  Church  in  Northeast 
frazil 


RITA  M.  MURPHY 


3N  THE  northeast  coast  of  Brazil,  at  its  east- 
ernmost point,  stands  the  city  of  Natal,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Few  North 
Americans  are  familiar  with  it,  yet  its  people 
id  a  crucial  part  in  major  developments  in  the  Brazilian 
ch  and  probably  had  an  influence  on  the  church  in  all  of 
1  America. 

n  the  early  60's,  when  we  lived  there,  Natal  was  a  mid- 
!  city  in  the  dry  and  impoverished  area  of  Northeast 
il.  The  only  good  road  was  one  the  United  States  had 
during  World  War  II  to  link  the  town  with  the  airport, 
h  was  used  as  a  supply  base  because  of  its  strategic  posi- 
in  relation  to  Africa.  The  region  had  a  high  infant  mor- 
7  rate,  very  little  industiy,  lack  of  skilled  labor, 
spread  illiteracy  and  inadequate  health  facilities.  Most 
le  in  rural  areas  were  subsistence  farmers.  Compared  to 
outhern  part  of  Brazil,  it  was  like  another  country  and 
xploited  by  the  South.  The  whole  region  was  in  ferment 
ipe  for  social  revolution. 

ortunately,  the  church,  led  by  the  dynamic  Bishop  Dom 
:nio  de  Araujo  Sales,  was  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in 
idical  transformation  of  society,  not  according  to  Marx, 
ccording  to  the  Gospel.  With  the  help  of  a  small  team 
iests  and  lay  people,  the  bishop  organized  the  Rural 
tance  Service  (SAR),  which  was  the  core  of  what 
rie  known  as  the  Natal  Movement.  The  basic  charac- 
ic  of  the  movement,  as  it  developed,  was  that  it  became 
•rk  of  the  whole  church — clergy  and  laity  working 
her  to  solve  the  problems  of  underdevelopment.  Many 
g  people  were  ready  and  eager  to  volunteer,  most  of 
from  the  ranks  of  Catholic  action  groups  and  from  the 
I  school  of  social  services  in  the  city.  Dom  Eugenio 
d  at  a  unified  plan  for  the  diocese  that  would  use  the  vast 
rces  of  the  church  to  help  the  people  in  need.  To  attack 
•acy,  SAR  initiated  radio  schools;  to  lower  the  infant 


'  M.  MURPHY  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Maryland.  She 
1  in  Brazil  in  the  early  1960's,  when  her  husband  was 
H  ial  representative  for  Catholic  Relief  Services. 


Above:  Dom  Heitor  de  Araujo  Sales,  archbishop  of  Natal,  Brazil.  Below:  A 
worker  walks  along  a  country  road.  (Photos  courtesy  of  the  author) 
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mortality  rate,  it  started  maternity'  centers  in  rural  areas;  for 
the  workers  there  were  cooperatives,  credit  unions  and  labor 
unions. 

This  vear  the  Archdiocese  of  Natal  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  and  the  people  of  SAR  held  a  grand  reunion. 
Since  those  early  days  of  the  movement,  Dom  Eugenio  had 
become  the  Cardinal  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  is  now  retired. 
His  brother,  Dom  Heitor,  is  currently  archbishop  of  Natal. 
We  were  eager  to  learn  what  changes  had  occurred,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  in  the  40  years  since  we  had  worked  there. 

My  husband,  Michael,  had  been  a  representative  for 
Catholic  Relief  Services  to  Northeast  Brazil  in  the  early  60  s, 
and  we  have  a  great  love  for  Natal  and  the  people  of  Brazil. 
Two  of  our  children  were  born  there.  It  was  a  "back  to  the 
future"  experience — returning  this  spring  to  visit  old  friends 
and  to  see  the  modern  Natal — 40  years  later.  We  received  a 
warm  Brazilian-sty  le  welcome  from  people  we  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  some  of  whom  were  showing  the  toll  that 
time  had  taken  on  them. 

Only  remnants  remained  of  the  city  we  had  known.  A 
modern  coastal  highway  now  runs  from  the  beaches  to  the 
city  itself.  Modern  hotels  are  everywhere.  High-rise  apart- 
ment houses  break  the  skyline.  Excellent  beaches  and  balmy 
weather  attract  tourists  from  all  over  Brazil,  and  charter 
flights  bring  tourists  from  Europe.  Roads  are  good  and  traf- 
fic heavy  with  new-looking  cars.  Signs  of  development 
abound. 

Meeting  With  the  Archbishop 

During  a  pleasant  dinner  with  the  present  archbishop,  Dom 
Heitor,  we  learned  that  many  of  the  changes  we  see  in  the 
Brazilian  church  and  the  Northeast  today  came  from 
seedlings  planted  in  the  Natal  Movement  many  years  ago.  In 
the  quiet,  gentle  manner  we  remembered  well,  he  gave  us 
the  picture. 

Radio  schools.  This  was  a  systematic  program  of  basic  edu- 
cation by  radio.  Thousands  of  rural  people  from  ages  eighth 
to  80  learned  to  read  and  write  by  this  means.  These  are  no 
longer  necessary,  because  there  are  now  municipal  schools  in 
every  town  in  the  Northeast  that  provide  a  decent  education. 
Virtually  all  children  attend  school  through  eighth  grade, 
and  even  in  rural  areas  many  go  to  high  school. 

Maternity  centers.  SAR  started  a  number  of  them  in  the 
small  villages.  They  have  now  been  replaced  by  government- 
operated  maternity  clinics. 

Ca?//paign  for  the  Children.  This  is  the  approach  of  the 
church  to  meet  current  needs.  Through  an  aggressive  edu- 
cation campaign,  a  very  high  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  state 
has  been  reduced  by  80  percent.  Natal  and  two  other  dioce- 
ses just  signed  a  new  agreement  with  the  state  to  train  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  to  continue  work  in  this  campaign.  The 
church  provides  leadership  courses  for  these  volunteer  pro- 


moters, so  they  in  turn  can  educate  women  in  prenatal  hdlt 
and  care  of  infants.  Some  of  the  pointers  the  women  hr 
are:  1)  mother's  milk  is  better  than  formula  milk;  2)  mot@ 
can  increase  their  own  milk  supply  by  a  better  diet;  3)  ^tfl 
sources  of  protein  can  be  found  in  things  they  had  be 
throwing  away,  like  egg  shells,  pumpkin  seeds  and  fruit  s|| 
The  Campaign  of  Brotherhood.  This  is  a  national  bishl 
collection  to  support  the  social  work  of  the  church.  Itl 
been  so  successful  that  everybody  wants  to  take  credit  f<|< 
It  was  an  idea  that  came  in  part  from  the  Lenten  appea 
the  bishops  in  the  United  States.  The  campaign  startew 
1962  in  several  northeast  dioceses.  Dom  Eugenio  promp 
it,  and  took  the  lead  in  helping  the  Brazilian  bishops  to  ai 
it  as  a  national  program.  Every  year  it  grew  bigger.  NJ 
theme  tor  each  year  is  prepared  by  select  groups  who  rl 
two  or  three  years  ahead.  All  during  Lent  the  theme  is  dqj 
oped  in  homilies  that  emphasize  responsibility  for  the  J 
and  the  respect  due  to  other  cultures.  This  year  the  J 
paign  focuses  on  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Brazil. 

The  Repression 

We  heard  from  our  Brazilian  friends  about  the  dranft 
events  in  1964,  when  a  military  coup  took  over  the  govi 
ment  and  a  period  of  severe  repression  began.  Anyone  w| 
ing  with  the  poor  was  in  danger  of  torture  and  imprifl 
ment.  Repressive  techniques  including  "disappearance 
which  would  be  used  in  other  Latin  countries,  started  II 
they  said.  We  had  left  Brazil  by  this  time  and  had  no  I 
how  bad  it  was  for  them.  The  people  of  SAR  were  of  col 
prime  targets.  Some  of  them  went  into  exile.  Others  I 
stayed  on  continued  to  work  and  speak  out,  but  there  J 
very  clear  limits.  Even  certain  words  could  not  be  spoke 
used,  such  as  conscientizacdo,  the  Portuguese  term  for  "ra 
awareness  of  the  poor."  The  very  name  of  Dom  He 
Camara,  the  outspoken  bishop  of  Recife,  was  not  to  be  n 
tioned. 

Dom  Eugenio  had  a  hard  role  to  play,  they  told  us 
could  not  speak  out  strongly  without  losing  all  influence 
the  government.  He  was  able  to  stay  within  the  limits  and 
save  hundreds  of  those  imprisoned.  No  unions  were  alio 
and  union  leaders  were  jailed.  Media  people  were  able  to  r 
some  criticism,  but  there  were  definite  limits. 

The  ugly  repression  continued  in  the  country*  for  ove 
years  (1964-79).  But  in  1979,  General  Figueiredo,  who 
then  president,  offered  a  general  amnesty7  to  exiles  and  p 
ical  prisoners.  After  1979,  little  by  little  there  came  an  o 
ing  and  a  bit  more  freedom,  until  finally  in  1990  the 
popular  election  of  a  president  was  held  since  1964. 

Brazil  is  a  very  open  society  today.  It  is  unlikely  th 
will  move  back  toward  another  coup  with  die  kind  ot  rep 
sion  Brazilians  had  before.  No  one  wants  it,  and  new  de 
cratic  structures  are  in  place  to  prevent  it. 
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iges  in  the  Church 

ittended  Sunday  liturgy  in  a  parish  by  the  beach.  There 
i  choir,  lively  music,  with  everyone  participating.  Lay 
and  women  took  the  lead  in  readings,  distributing 
munion  and  other  aspects  of  the  service.  At  die  offerto- 
:ople  formed  a  procession  to  the  altar,  where  one  by  one 
left  their  offering.  The  homily  focused  on  the  Campaign 
•otherhood,  emphasizing  the  theme  of  the  needs  and 
nent  of  indigenous  people. 

lom  Heitor  told  us  that  the  situation  of  vocations  to  the 
hood  has  changed  dramatically.  Forty  years  ago  the 
:h  was  closing  seminaries.  Now  the  big  challenge  is  to 
:  from  the  large  number  of  potential  seminarians  who 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  also  to  find  the  funds  to 
ite  expanded  seminaries.  Many  of  the  new  seminarians 
Mning  from  the  working  classes.  Vocations  to  women's 
ous  orders  are  also  stronger  now.  Dom  Heitor  sends 
to  five  priests  a  year  to  Rome  to  get  their  masters 
es.  When  they  come  back,  these  priests  give  courses  to 
colleagues  to  help  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  cler- 

cumenical  relations  have  changed  very  much  also.  Dom 
>r  told  us  about  an  event  that  happened  years  ago,  when 
-  Presbyterian  minister  held  his  first  service  in  a  remote 
e.  The  local  priest  organized  a  crowd  widi  pots  and  pans 
ike  all  the  noise  they  could  to  disrupt  the  service.  That 


kind  of  behavior  is  no  longer  acceptable.  There  is  now  more 
respect  for  odier  religions  and  even  efforts  to  work  together 
on  community  issues. 

The  Vision 

Many  of  the  approaches  that  Dom  Eugenio  and  the  SAR 
team  started  40  years  ago  continue  today  in  Natal  and  other 
dioceses,  including  leadership  training,  promotion  of  com- 
munity participation  and  empowerment  of  poor  people.  The 
motivation  of  leaders  was  not  only  oriented  to  improving  the 
lives  of  the  poor,  but  also  came  out  of  a  vision  of  faith. 

Dom  Eugenio's  words  from  an  early  interview  are  worth 
quoting:  "It  is  really  a  tragic  situation  if  the  only  revolution- 
aries in  our  society  are  Communists.  Christians  are  also  rev- 
olutionaries, and  they  have  a  much  better  alternative  for 
social  progress.  With  the  authentic  application  of  the  Gospel, 
we  will  bring  about  a  deep  change  in  society  without  a  revo- 
lution in  the  Communist  sense,  without  putting  class  against 
class,  without  hate  and  without  bloodshed." 

Some  things  are  much  better  now,  particularly  the  level 
of  literacy  and  more  employment  opportunities.  But  there 
are  always  new  challenges.  The  continuing  response  ot  the 
church  in  Natal  that  has  carried  through  from  40  years  ago 
is  to  go  to  the  people  themselves,  make  them  "conscious"  of 
the  issues  and  get  them  involved  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems. 


f' 
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of  other  things 


The  Church 
Media 

Suggestions  from 
professional 

Even  though  the  U.S. 
bishops  have  adopted  reforms 
to  try  to  end  the  clerical  scan- 
dals, do  not  expect  any  letup 
in  the  media's  focus  on  die 
church.  View  the  past  six  months  as  a 
Catholic  W  atergate  and  expect  conse- 
quences similar  to  those  that  presidents 
and  political  candidates  have  endured 
from  the  media  for  the  past  30  years. 

Here  is  one  former  reporter/public- 
relations  professional/journalism  profes- 
sor's prognosis  on  what  Catholic  leaders 
and  spokespersons  can  expect  for  the  next 
five  to  10  years  (minimum). 

1.  Any  hint  of  any  scandal  involving 
any  Catholic  cleric  will  be  presumed  due 
unless  incontrovertible  evidence  proves 
otherwise. 

2.  Reporters  will  carefully  monitor 
their  local  dioceses  to  report  on  progress 
in  the  bishops'  implementation  or  the 
reforms  adopted  at  their  June  meeting  in 
Dallas. 

3.  Bishops  who  are  known  to  have 
covered  up  abuse  can  expect  continued 
intense  local  anil  national  media  scrutiny. 

4.  Denials  by  bishops  will  be  dis- 
counted unless  the  accuser  is  clearly  psy- 
chotic. 

5.  Reporters  will  dig  deeply  into  the 
private  lives  of  clerics,  if  they  have 
received  any  tips  of  possible  abuse,  payoffs 
or  other  scandal.  No  one  dares  miss  the 
next  Archbishop  Weakland  incident. 

6.  Attempts  to  blackball  or  stonewall 
reporters  and  church  critics  will  only 
make  things  worse  and,  in  some  cases, 
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may  give  rise  to  create  new  incidents 
worse  dian  the  originals. 

7.  Lies  will  be  uncovered  by  newly 
zealous  reporters  unwilling  to  believe 
anything  from  church  officials. 

8.  Court  records  and  leaked  docu- 
ments will  provide  investigative 
reporters  with  continued  fodder  for 
years  to  come. 

9.  Newly  appointed  bishops  will  be 
scrutinized  in  the  press  in  the  same  way 
as  prospective  cabinet  members,  with 
special  attention  to  their  sexual  histories. 

10.  Reporters  will  immediately  ques- 
tion the  reasons  for  any  reassignments  of 
priests  that  seem  unusual. 

It  is  going  to  be  uncomfortable  at 
best,  miserable  at  worst,  to  be  a  bishop. 
Those  who  have  reassigned  abusers,  lied 
to  prosecutors  or  covered  up  unsavory 
actions  will  perhaps  wish  they  had 
retired  to  monasteries. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  reporters 
do  not  see  those  church  leaders  who 
have  been  the  most  heavily  implicated  in 
the  scandals  responding  in  the  way 
American  business  and  political  leaders 
are  expected  to  do  in  such  circumstances: 
by  publicly  apologizing  and  resigning. 

Sure,  a  few  bishops  have  quit,  but 
not  Cardinal  Law.  And  even  if  Cardinal 
Law  resigns,  the  media's  glare  will 
remain  on  all  the  bishops.  (I  lis  departure 
would  remove  the  scandal's  poster 
child.)  Reporters,  by  the  way,  just  will 
not  buy  the  idea  that  a  person  who  is 
implicated  in  covering  up  the  scandal  can 
resolve  it.  That  does  not  wash  in  politics 
and  business,  and  it  will  not  wash  in  the 
church  either. 

And  do  not  try  to  distract  the  media 
with  comments  about  social  issues,  espe- 


cially anything  involving  sexual  moli 
The  bishops  have  totally  demolishecfa 
moral  credibility  in  this  field  for  yes 
come.  Any  righteous  condemnatiit 
the  sins  of  others  (even  when  jusi« 
will  be  greeted  with  media  derision.! 

So  if  the  church  came  to  me  foil 
advice,  what  would  I  say? 

1.  Continue  confessing  sins! 
errors  and  make  a  sincere  effort  t<k 
rect  them,  including  doing  every* 
possible  to  heal  the  victims. 

2.  Involve  the  people  of  Gol : 
more  in  setting  and  impleme& 
church  policy,  and  let  lay  peoplts 
women  religious  become  more  pia 
nent  as  the  public  face  of  the  chl 
They  have  not  been  implicated  ijjj 
scandals  and  are  far  more  likely  j} 
believed. 

3.  Get  used  to  operating  in  a  nejj 
far  more  transparent  environment.  m 
not  be  comfortable,  but  in  the  long  <s 
will  pay  off. 

Also,  it  is  highly  doubtful  thal| 
ability  to  communicate  empathicalhui 
the  laity  has  ever  been  high  on  the  t 
qualifications  to  become  a  bishop! 
from  now  on  it  must  be.  Lay  people 
the  media  need  to  see  bishops  whoa 

•  act  like  they  care  deeply  abodi 
understand  children  and  make  prottdl 
them  their  priority,  just  as  parents  y| 
(we  cannot  afford  any  more  corps 
executives  in  miters  to  whom  chii 
seem  to  be  almost  an  abstraction);  II 

•  are  personally  compassionate  a 
ing  with  the  sick  and  suffering; 

•seem  comfortable  dealing! 
women  as  friends  and  colleagues;  a 

•  have  a  clue  about  what  family  ;e 
like,  including  the  difficulties  thaia 
lead  to  divorce  or  the  pressures  n 
might  cause  a  woman  to  get  an  »os 
tion — without  condoning  either. 

The  church  needs  leaders  whiji 
out  Gospel  values  and  joyfully  coiji 
nicate  them  to  their  flocks  and  the  ^ 
at  large.  These  leaders  must  come  Mr 
pletely  clean  about  the  sins  and  mis 
of  the  past,  especially  their  ownaB 
then  communicate  honestly  abou\:» 
onciliation  and  rebuilding  I 
Ultimately  this  is  the  only  kind  olM 
that  will  see  the  church  through  thac1 
painful  decade.  Eileen  W 
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ioing  Home 
rom  Prison 


OHN  STAHLMAN 


rODAY  I  FAILED  that  easy 
command  of  St.  Paul,  "Rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  weep 
with  those  who  weep."  While 
tes  at  the  prison  where  I  work  were 
ng  and  rejoicing,  I  was  on  the  verge 
irs.  It  happened  this  way. 
hortly  after  arriving  at  the  prison,  I 
ed  three  inmates  standing  with  a  cor- 
mal  officer  around  a  stack  of  brand 
unassembled  cardboard  boxes, 
y  was  their  release  date,  and  these 
inmates  were  being  issued  one  or 
cardboard  boxes.  Everything  the 
prisoners  owned  during  their 
sonment  would  be  transferred  from 
gray  State  of  Illinois  property  boxes 
ain  cardboard  boxes  to  accompany 
to  their  next  home, 
or  the  last  three  months,  the  men 
ieen  counting:  90  days  and  a  wake- 
?  days  and  a  wake-up;  88  days  and  a 
-up.  Their  obvious  energy  and 
5  revealed  their  pleasure  that  they 
eached  their  last  wake-up.  I  imag- 
!  their  inner  voices  singing:  "Free  at 
ree  at  last.  Thank  God  Almighty,  I 
ee  at  last." 

|  es,  at  least  three  of  my  1,800-inmate 
|  egation  were  happy.  Since  talking 
j  iappy  inmates  is  a  rare  experience  in 
rairie  prison  to  which  God  has  sen- 
d  me,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
ccasion  to  talk  with  those  who  were 
Ug- 

f  one  I  asked,  "Dave,  who  is  picking 
P?" 

ily  ex,"  he  replied.  Without  paus- 
e  continued,  "Unlike  other  inmates, 

stahlman  is  a  Presbyterian  minister 
orks  as  the  senior  chaplain  in  a  medi- 
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I  didn't  burn  my  bridges.  Although  my  ex 
has  remarried,  we  are  still  on  good  terms. 
She  is  taking  me  to  the  halfway  house  in 
Alton  where  I  will  be  living."  His  air  of 
superiority  and  boastful  tone  was  not  out 
of  character.  For  several  months,  I  had 
thought  this  man  believed  he  was  smarter 
than  others  and  that  he  was  smooth 
enough — slick  is  a  more  accurate  term — 
to  convince  others,  even  a  divorced  wife, 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  Dave  was  rejoicing 
that  he  was  leaving  prison,  that  his  ex-wife 
was  picking  him  up,  and  that  a  halfway 
house  operated  by  the  Salvation  Army 
would  welcome  him  when  no  one  else 
would.  Dave  rejoiced.  But  I  couldn't. 

Experience  had  repeatedly  made  clear 
to  me  that  optimism,  smooth  talking  and 


an  above-average  intellect  are  not  the 
keys  to  staying  out  of  prison.  The  same 
teacher  had  taught  me  that  inmates  who 
lack  humility  and  expect  others  to  do  for 
them  routinely  return  for  another  term  in 
a  state-operated  correctional  center. 

To  one  of  the  other  homeward  bound 
men,  I  posed  a  similar  question.  "Who  is 
picking  you  up?"  "Chaplain,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  have  any  family  anymore.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  bus  to  my  mother-in-law's  house 
in  East  St.  Louis.  I'll  stay  there  a  couple  of 
nights."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  his 
wife  had  left  him  and  her  mother  to  race 
down  the  fast  lane  with  other  drug  ped- 
dlers and  abusers.  Neither  he  nor  her 
mother  knew  where  she  was.  Although  his 
mother-in-law  had  little  more  than  a 
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couch  to  ofter  him,  she  had  agreed  he 
could  stay  with  her.  "But  I  can't  burden 
her.  If  I  get  a  job,  maybe  I  can  rent  my 
own  place  or  at  least  pay  her  some  rent." 
With  a  big  smile  sweeping  across  his  face, 
he  said,  "One  thing  about  it,  Chap,  she  is 
a  better  cook  than  any  thev  have  here." 

\\  illie  was  smiling,  and  I  took  that  to 
mean  he  was  rejoicing,  rejoicing  at  the 
prospect  of  home-cooked  food,  freedom 
to  find  meaningful  work  and  regained 
freedom  of  movement.  He  rejoiced,  but  I 
couldn't. 

I  knew  something  about  East  St. 
Lmns,  111.,  where  he  was  going.  It  is  a 
tow  n  with  too  few  jobs,  too  many  dilapi- 
dated and  substandard  houses,  and  too 
small  a  tax  base  to  support  even  the  most 
meager  of  community  services.  Besides 
that,  I  had  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  others  that  adjustment  to  life  outside 
prison  takes  more  than  a  couple  of  days. 
Without  help,  without  a  family,  without  a 
small  group  of  encouragers  and  support- 
ers as  friends,  and  without  a  specific  plan 
tor  at  least  six  months,  many  inmates 
return  before  they  complete  their  parole 
period.  I  wanted  to  rejoice  with  Willie, 
but  I  couldn't.  I  could  see  past  a  home- 
cooked  meal,  farther  down  the  road  than 
a  "couple  of  days." 

Of  the  third  man,  I  asked  the  same 
question. 

"No,  I'm  catching  the  bus  to 
Decatur,"  he  replied.  I  don't  know  any- 
one there,  but  I'll  be  all  right.  I  know  I'm 
not  coming  back  here.  I'm  42  years  old, 
not  one  of  these  kids  who  keep  coming 
back.  \o  sir,  I'm  not  coming  back."  I 
walked  away  thinking  about  these  men, 
their  smiles  and  their  future.  I  wanted  to 
be  happy,  but  I  wasn't. 

The  man  whose  ex-wile  is  picking 
him  up  and  who  has  a  place  to  go  thinks 
he  is  smarter  than  other  inmates  and  the 
system.  Although  he  has  paid  the  first 
installment  on  his  debt  to  society,  I  think 
he  has  not  learned  the  skills  required  to 
stay  out  of  prison.  It  was  his  brains,  at 
least  his  education,  that  brought  him  to 
prison.  He  used  his  knowledge  of  com- 
puters and  the  Internet  for  the  peddling 
of  kiddy  porn.  If  he  comes  back,  I  suspect 
his  intellect,  wrongly  used,  will  bring  him. 

Willie  is  in  trouble  too.  His  short- 
sighted view  of  the  future  w  ill  undoubted- 
ly blind  him  to  stumbling  blocks  in  his 
path  to  a  good  life.  His  search  for  legiti- 


mate work  will  be  difficult  and  discourag- 
ing. More  likely  than  not,  the  lure  of 
quick  and  easy  money  selling  dope  will 
nullify  or  override  his  good  intentions. 

The  third  man  has  a  bus  ticket,  50 
dollars,  a  destination  and  a  degree  of 
hope — but  not  much  more.  He  will  stay 
in  some  kind  of  homeless  shelter  until  he 
can  manage  to  rent  a  room.  Until  he  gets 
a  paycheck,  I  suppose  he  will  take  his 
meals  at  a  soup  kitchen — assuming  the 
community  at  the  end  of  his  bus  ride  has 
such  a  place.  When  negative  probabilities 
outweigh  positive  possibilities,  it  is  hard 
to  rejoice. 

A  few  hours  later,  I  was  in  the  records 
office  stewing  over  the  endless  paper 
work.  One  at  a  time,  the  three  men  came 
into  the  same  room  to  have  their  final, 
exit  interview  with  the  field  service  chief. 
I  couldn't  help  overhearing. 

"This  is  the  800  number  and  address 
of  your  parole  officer.  You  must  notify 
him  by  telephone  within  72  hours  to 
make  your  first  appointment.  Any  ques- 
tions?" The  inmate  shook  his  head.  "If 
not,  sign  this  paper  that  explains  what  is 
expected  of  you  and  the  consequences  of 
not  meeting  those  expectations."  End  of 
interview,  end  of  sentence.  I  thought  to 
myself:  "What  a  send-off!  Not  so  much  as 
a  'Good  luck.'"  But  each  inmate  left  the 
room  smiling! 

.All  day  long  I  thought  about  the  men 
leaving  prison  and  about  their  future — no 
transportation,  no  job,  no  place,  no  fami- 
ly, no  church.  I  ached  on  the  inside  as  I 
imagined  the  pain  awaiting  them.  But 
even  as  I  pitied  them,  I  reminded  myself 
of  what  had  brought  the  three  men  to 
prison  and  how  little  they  had  done  for 
themselves  in  recent  months  to  prepare 
tor  their  release.  My  old,  hard-nosed, 
pragmatist  self  successfully  fought  back 
the  softy's  sympathetic  tears. 

As  I  passed  through  the  gatehouse  to 
the  good  side  of  the  high  chain-link  fence 
topped  with  razor-edged  concertina  wire, 
I  recognized  man  number  three,  who  had 
nowhere  to  go  after  his  release.  He  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  visitors'  waiting  room. 
I  jokingly  asked  him  what  it  was  he  liked 
so  much  about  this  place  that  he  couldn't 
leave.  He  smiled — still — and  said  the  bus 
to  Decatur  didn't  leave  Litchfield  until 
7:30  p.m.  Thinking  about  the  boredom  of 
sitting  in  a  prison  visitor  waiting  room, 
just  a  few  feet  on  the  free  side  of  prison,  I 


momentarily  thought  about  breaking 
rules  and  asking  if  I  could  give  him  ai< 
to  the  bus  station  on  my  way  hornet- 
must  have  read  my  mind. 

"It's  better  that  I  wait  here,  Chi 
think  they  don't  want  guys  like  me  hi 
ing  around  the  bus  station  too  long.ji 
I'm  not  looking  for  trouble.  I'll  bis 
right." 

I  couldn't  argue  with  such  logic,  g 
if  I  had  wanted  to.  Nothing,  not  e\l 
pause  for  compassion,  would  stop! 
from  escaping  the  confines  of  prisok 
time.  Slipping  across  the  parking  lot  ak 
and  into  my  little  pickup  truck,  I  hei 
tor  my  nice  home,  my  loving  wifeij 
good  dog  and  a  pot  roast  with  sweet  m 
toes. 

Several  times  that  day,  I  had  oppa 
nities  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoH 
had  wanted  to  rejoice,  but  I  couldi* 
simply  didn't  see  what  they  saw.  Or  vl 
that  they  didn't  see  what  I  saw?  Or  qj 
those  questions  be  the  wrong  o| 
Maybe  the  Apostle  Paul  would  rathew 
do  what  we  can  to  assure  that  a  prisol 
rejoicing  is  reasonable  and  well  suppes 
by  our  deeds — providing  job  opporia 
ties,  helping  with  transportation,  beij 
friend  and  including  him  in  our  chl 
home. 

Postlude 

It  has  now  been  more  than  a  year  sic 
those  three  men  were  released.  Dajj 
sex  offender,  w  as  back  in  prison  wl 
two  weeks  for  a  parole  violation.  Am 
halfway  house,  he  had  picked  up  a  <| 
who  had  mistakenly  crossed  the  divi 
line  that  separated  families  from  th< 
male  side  of  the  facility. 

Willie  was  back  in  a  few  months 
violated  his  parole  by  moving  from 
St.  Louis  to  another  community,  w 
he  had  found  a  job.  Even  though  he 
telephoned  his  parole  officer  on  sche 
for  several  months,  he  was  a  tech 
violator  for  moving  without  permii 
ot  his  parole  officer.  He  will  serve  oi 
full  sentence  and  then  be  released  s 
without  parole. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  third 
fared.  Perhaps  he  violated  his  parole 
I  missed  his  return.  Or  he  might 
committed  another  crime  and  is 
county  jail  or  other  correctional  ce 
Or  he  could  be  doing  well — just  a 
intended. 
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ool,  particularly  a  Jesuit  school,  is  a 
' — a  community  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ho  share  a  common  name  as  alumni, 
mon  ancestry  in  the  generations  that 
before,  common  parents  in  the  facul- 
ommon  Ignatian  culture  and  a  corn- 
responsibility  for  the  generations  to 

family  reflects,  and  is  influenced  by, 
I  iry  of  the  larger  community  in  which 
imily  dwells,  be  it  a  parish,  a  neigh- 
od,  a  nation,  an  ethnic  group  or  a 
i.  Fordbam:  A  History  and  Memoir  is  a 
j  successful  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
nique  academic  family,  and  of  the 
jorhood,  nation,  church — and  soci- 
)f  which  it  is  a  part, 
rymond  Schroth,  S.J.,  media  critic  for 
lational  Catholic  Reporter,  former 
review  editor  at  Commonweal, 
"  of  six  books  and  a  professor  of 
lines  at  St.  Peter's  College  in  Jersey 
M.J.,  is  the  teller  of  this  family's  tale, 
s  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 


Fordham  University  family,  having  gradu- 
ated from  the  school  in  1955.  He  returned 
in  the  1960's  as  a  scholastic  and  later  taught 
journalism,  American  Studies  and  litera- 
ture. He  also  ministered  to  students  in  the 
chapel  and  residence  halls,  and  plunged 
himself  into  some  of  the  darkest  moments 
his  university  family  faced. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  both  histo- 
ry and  personal  memoir.  Schroth  has  used 
old  issues  of  The  Ram  (the  student  news- 
paper), The  Monthly  (the  student  maga- 
zine) and  all  the  other  typical  sources,  to 
find  a  few  representative  people,  some 
famous  and  some  utterly  obscure,  whose 
own  stories  vividly  and  economically  give 
the  reader  both  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  institution  and  a  real  flavor  of  the  time. 
(The  book  never  becomes  that  most  nar- 
row of  things,  an  "institutional  history" 
geared  at  alumni  like  a  sort  of  extra  year- 
book for  the  chronically  nostalgic.) 

As  a  memoirist  Schroth,  with  a  few 
anecdotes,  gives  the  reader  a  powerful 
experience  of  what  it  means  to  be  smdent, 
Jesuit  priest  and  professor,  but  he  balances 
his  personal  contributions  to  the  text  with 
those  of  others  in  different  ages. 

Yes,  the  real  daily  lite  of  the  dorms  of 
Schroth's  1950's  undergraduate  years  is 
humorously  captured,  but  so  are  the 
evening  visits  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (who 
liked  the  Jesuits  because  "they  smoked  and 
they  drank,  and  they  played  cards,  and  they 
never  said  a  word  about  religion").  We 


have  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  the  "boy 
colonel"  who  led  the  54th  Massachusetts 
regiment  in  the  Civil  War  (the  subject  of 
the  mostly  accurate  movie  "Glory"),  who 
spent  the  equivalent  ot  high  school  at 
Fordham,  whining  about  Jesuit  discipline 
and  the  lousy  food  in  letters  home  (he  had 
similarly  bitter  complaints  about  Harvard 
later),  and  matter-of-factly  recounting  his 
exploits  and  those  ot  other  horrifying  little 
boys  (the  kiddies  catch  squirrels  on  the 
woodsy  campus,  and  "tame"  diem  by  near- 
ly drowning  them  in  barrels  of  water). 

There  is  Michael  Nash,  a  scholastic 
who  prepared  for  his  life  at  Fordham  by 
attending  St.  Mary's  College  in  Kentucky, 
one  of  Fordham's  predecessors,  where  the 
boys  had  such  entertaining  diversions  as 
burning  down  their  dormitory  after  a  pad- 
dling, stabbing  each  other  in  knife  fights, 
getting  drunk  on  moonshine  and  pulling 
pistols  on  their  Jesuit  teachers. 

There  is  George  Roach,  who  nearly 
drowned  on  Omaha  Beach  in  the  opening 
minutes  of  the  D-Day  invasion  nearly  a 
century  later.  G.  Gordon  Liddy's,  Denzel 
Washington's  and  Mary  Higgins  Clark's 
recollections  are  here,  but  there  are  also  the 
stories  ot  forgotten  leaders  ot  student 
protests,  from  a  time  when  Fordhamites 
were  as  likely  to  storm  the  president's  office 
over  a  faculty  tenure  decision  as  over  the 
Vietnam  War. 

There  are  also  die  audior's  own  mem- 
ories of  the  titanic  faculty  batdes  that  cen- 
tered around  the  person  ot  Fordham's  most 
controversial  president,  Leo  McLaughlin, 
who  attempted  to  revolutionize  (or  secular- 
ize) Fordham,  won  a  generation  ot  critics 
within  and  without  the  Society  of  Jesus,  left 
the  Society  to  marry  but  returned  to  die  in 
the  Jesuit  infirmary  at  Fordham — a  tragic 
figure  in  Schroth's  eyes. 

Schroth  not  only  details  the  internal 
fights  over  Fordham's  football  program, 
the  equally  bitter  battle  over  the  theater 
program  and  the  periodic  struggle  to  lift 
Fordham  out  of  academic  mediocrity.  He 
uses  these  intramural  wars  to  instantiate 

the  reviewers 

Christopher  W.  Franz,  a  graduate  of 
Fordham  University,  is  a  journalist  in  New 
York  City. 

Peter  Heinegg  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
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the  larger  tensions  between  Catholic 
scholars  and  anti-intellectuals  (Schroth 
happily  devotes  a  long  passage  to  Orestes 
Brownson),  between  ideological  factions 
among  American  Catholics,  between  fac- 
tions within  the  Society  of  Jesus  itself 
(over  what  the  society  should  be,  what  its 
mission  should  be,  what  its  universities 
should  be,  what  a  Jesuit  should  be)  and 
between  the  facets  of  the  Bronx  and  New 
York  City  communities  whose  people  are 
a  part  of  Fordham  and  of  whom  Fordham 
students  are  members. 

For  some,  the  book  may  assume  a  bit 
too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  about  the  histoiy  of  Catholicism  in 
America,  or  of  education,  or  of  the 
Society.  Schroth  also  uses  a 
flashback/flashforward  technique  that 
some  readers  will  find  a  little  distracting; 
but  others  will  enjoy  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness effect,  and  find  that  the  stories 
flow  logically- 
Even  readers  who  have  never  visited 
Fordham  University  will  find  this  a  valu- 
able work  that  captures,  in  the  story  of  this 
one  family,  the  experience  of  159  years  of 
Jesuit,  Catholic  and  American  educational 
history.  Christopher  W.  Franz 

And  Now  for 
Something 
Completely 
Different 

You're  An  Animal, 
Viskovitz 

By  Alessandro  Boffa 

Translated  by  John  Casey,  with  Maria 
Sanminiatelli 

AlfredA.  Knopf.  179p$2l  ISBN  0 i7S4f)S2Si 

"Once  a  reasonable  number  of  our  germ 
cells  have  been  given  a  chance  to  impart 
their  DNA  to  the  next  generation," 
U.C.L.A.  biologist  William  R.  Clark 
reminds  us,  "our  somatic  cells  become  so 
much  excess  baggage.  They  serve  no  useful 
function,  and  they — we — must  die,  so  that 
change  may  be  transmitted  to  that  next 
generation."  The  origins  of  death  lie  in  sex. 
That  somber,  if  familiar,  thought  serves  as 
the  spice — and  sting — in  this  amusing 


spread  of  etiological  hors  d'oeuvres  by  a 
newcomer  about  whom  we  are  told  only 
that  he  was  born  in  Moscow,  "completed 
his  studies  in  biology  in  Rome,  and  now 
divides  his  time  between  Italy  and 
Thailand."  Well,  in  any  case,  bravo  Boffa! 

His  book  consists  of  20  minitales  about 
a  perky  male  creature  named  Viskovitz 
who  metamorphoses  unpredictably  from 
one  sort  of  beast  into  another  (dormouse, 
snail,  praying  mantis,  finch,  elk,  May  bee- 
tle, pig,  laboratory  rat,  parrot,  stickleback, 
scorpion,  soldier  ant,  chameleon,  German 
shepherd,  leech,  shark,  drone  bee,  sponge, 
lion  and,  finally,  a  mere  microbe),  In  each 
case  he's  accompanied  by  shadowy  com- 
petitive congeners  named  Zucotic, 
Petrovic  and  Lopez,  as  he  engages  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  supremely  desirable  female 
named  Ljuba,  whose  name  carries  Russian 
connotations  of  "love,"  even  as  his  own 
name  suggests  "upstart."  (Boffa  revels  in 
polyglot  tomfoolery.) 

Chapter  after  rapid-fire  chapter, 
"Visko"  always  "gets"  Ljuba;  but  his  tri- 
umph is  always  undercut  one  way  or 
another,  and  often  enough  tainted  or  ter- 
minated by  death.  Boffa  is  both  fiendishly 
knowledgeable  about  animals  ("she  rested 
the  spines  of  her  pedipalps  on  her  tarsi") 
and  playfully  lyrical  about  nature  ("I  dove 
into  that  rainbow  [Ljuba-as-chameleon].  1 
kissed  her  dermal  lobes  and  I  clung  to  her 
crest"),  but  his  world  is  as  haunted  by 
death  and  betrayal  as  that  of  his  master 
(one  or  them  anyway),  the  emigre  lepi- 
dopterist  (i.e.,  butterfly-butcher)  Vladimir 
Nabokov.  Visko  the  mantis  is  eaten  alive; 
Visko  the  drug-sniffing  Alsatian  (who  is 
also  a  phony  bodhisattva  and  a  secret 


coke-head)  double-crosses  his  lovejl 
fellow  police-dog  Ljuba,  sending  Yt  i 
the  pound,  if  not  the  gas  chamber.  '!ti 
and  scorpion  family  life  is  deploja 
Cuckoos  can  ruin  even  the  tenderestjsa 
domesticity.  Communication  beta 
voiceless,  limbless,  expressionless  fisln 
exhausting  and  ambiguous  it's  not  m 
the  trouble.  The  love  life  of  practB) 
immobile,  hermaphroditic  spongesL 
psychological  nightmare.  Visko  the 
gets  castrated.  And  so  on. 

With  the  help  of  a  brilliant,  st 
slangy  translation  by  John  Casey  (\ 
Spun/iiii  won  the  National  Book  Awa 
fiction  in  1989)  and  Maria  Sanmini 
Boffa  spins  out  his  witty  little  animal 
with  their  recurrent  tragicomic  more 
ends,  logically  if  belatedly,  with  the 
beginning  of  heterotrophic  life  an 
key  to  all  the  previous  estral  fi 
("Now,"  a  Voice  tells  Visko,  "you  h< 
learn  to  kill  and  devour  others.  As  1 
you've  become,  that  shouldn't  be  ha 
you").  And  it  isn't.  Visko  meets  an( 
Zucotic  the  bacillus,  Petrovic  the 
and  Lopez  the  spirillum  (you  can'J 
this  small  book  without  a  large  dictioin 
Now  it's  time  tor  him  to  "conjugated 
another  organism  and  recombine.  if 
someone  you  like  and  exchange  ■ 
DNA."  That  someone,  of  course,  w| 
Ljuba  in  all  her  manifestations. 

But  this  very  process,  so  thrilliri  i 
adventurous,  will  unfortunately  rdl 
Visko's  extra-germinal  or  somatic  L 
i.e.,  himself,  superfluous;  and  the  I 
lover  will  have  to  die.  It's  too  late  to  rpj 
to  the  blissful  immortality  of  singly 
organisms — e'est  hi  vie.       Peter  Hei% 


The  Catholic  Church  is  now  aware  that  men  and  women  working  as 
formation  personnel  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities  need  special 
preparation  to  understand  and  provide  effective  counseling  in  relation  to  sexual 

The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexualii 

exists  to  help  meet  that  urgent  need.  For  information  about  our 
month-long  residential  program,  please  contact: 


Fames  |  Gill,  S.J..  M.D. 
5401  South  Cornell  Ave. 
Chicago,  I L  60615 

Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154 
e-mail:  CISHS@aol.com 
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ters 

ous  Hope 

irticle  by  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J., 
g  Catholic  and  Evangelical  theolo- 
7/15),  is  well  crafted  toward  ecu- 
;al  hope.  Another  article  is  needed, 
ver,  to  see  the  stark  differences  that 
d  have  grave  implications  for  U.S. 
j  stic  and  foreign  policy.  Most 
j  helicals  value  charity  but  do  not 
i  ler  justice  a  Gospel  imperative.  In 
al  America,  to  the  joy  of  elitist 
,  Evangelicals  preach  that  poverty 
le  death  of  children  are  the  will  of 
Systemic  sin  is  unacknowledged; 
ial  success  is  the  reward  of  right- 
ess;  weaponry  is  admired;  enemies 
tank.  An  option  for  the  poor  or 
>pressed  matters  little  when  the 
j  me  is  at  hand.  Why  does  this  scare 

ssifieds 

b 

ID  INDIVIDUATION  TO  DISCIPLESHIP.  by 

s  J.  Schemel,  S.J.,  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Roemer.  Book  now  available  for  pur- 
Call  (920)  733-3210  or  e-mail:  jroe- 
lmsn.com.  $20/l>ook  and  postage.  Visit  us 
iv.isecp.org. 

:ation 

'R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
urrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
y  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  widi  guided 
idem  smdy.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
I  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry, 
formation  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
>gy,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
stedu. 

dons 

CT  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  Providence 
e,  Providence,  R.I.,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
:ar  liberal  arts  college  conducted  under 
;pices  of  the  Dominican  Friars.  One  year, 
ne  position  beginning  fall  semester  2003. 
m  involves  interdisciplinary  team  teach- 
the  college's  Development  of  Western 
ation  program.  To  insure  full  considera- 
polications  must  be  received  by  Sept.  1, 
Send  vita  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
Committee,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
ence  College,  Providence,  RI  02918. 
ence  College  is  an  Equal  Oppor- 
'Afhrmative  Action  employer  and 
"ages  the  application  of  women  and 
ties. 

I  UTE  FOR  RELIGIOUS.  The  Archdiocese  of 
i  t  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  to  fill  the 
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me  about  our  president? 

Robert  J.  Brophy 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

Unforgiven  Sins 

Hurray  for  Camille  D'Arienzo,  R.S.M., 
("An  Echo  of  Bagpipes"  7/29).  She  has 
done  many  of  us  a  great  service  by 
putting  into  words  our  feelings  and 
beliefs.  After  a  lifetime  of  being  taught 
that  all  sins  can  be  forgiven,  we  are  find- 
ing this  is  not  practiced  by  the  people 
who  wrote  the  declaration  in  Dallas.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  if  they  had  listened 
to  Bishop  Sullivan.  The  "one-time  prodi- 
gals who  have  lived  repentant,  productive 
priestly  lives  of  service  and  salvation" 
deserve  the  chance  to  serve  again  the 
people  who  need  them.  We  continue  to 
hope  that  the  Lord  who  promised  to  be 
with  us  always  will  inspire  those  who 


position  of  Delegate  for  Religious  in  the  Office 
of  Parish  Lite/Pastoral  Ministries.  The 
Delegate  for  Religious  is  the  archbishop's  rep- 
resentative to  and  liaison  with  the  nonclerical 
religious  of  the  archdiocese.  As  a  staff  member 
of  the  Office  of  Pastoral  Ministers,  the  delegate- 
serves  as  a  resource  on  matters  pertaining  to 
religious  lite.  This  position  requires  a  graduate- 
degree  in  theology  or  related  area,  five  years 
experience  in  administration  or  provincial  lead- 
ership, a  high  level  of  interpersonal  and  pastoral 
and  administrative  skills.  Excellent  benefits 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit,  Department  of  H.R.,  12^4 
Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226;  Fax: 
(313)  237-5791;  e-mail:  jobs@aod.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MINISTRY  WITH  YOUTH,  Pastoral 
Center  San  Bernardino.  Salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Comprehensive 
benefits  package  available.  The  Dun  esc  of  San 
Bernardino  is  seeking  qualified  and  motivated 
applicants  interested  in  the  following  ministry 
opportunity.  The  function  of  the  Director  of 
Ministry  With  Youth  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: promote  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  dio- 
cese through  the  framework  of  comprehensive 
youth  ministry;  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
administration  of  the  /Ministry  With  Youth 
office;  supervise,  coordinate  activities  of  per- 
sonnel in  Ministry  With  Youth  office;  plan, 
organize,  consult  with  department  directors 
and  other  diocesan  offices;  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  and  youth  leaders  in  parishes  and 
vicariates;  ensure  that  curriculum,  program- 
ming and  approaches  are  multilingual  and  mul- 
ticultural in  practice  and  perspective.  Position 
qualifications  include:  bachelor's  degree;  mas- 
ter's degree  in  religious  studies,  pastoral  min- 
istry, religious  education,  theology  or  related 
field;  three  to  five  years'  previous  experience 
serv  ing  adolescents  and  young  adults.  Bilingual 


care,  so  justice  and  mercy  will  prevail. 

Marie  Farrant,  S.S.J. 
Marjone  Sweeney,  S.S.J. 

Pottsville.  Pa. 

Dignity  Restored 

"An  Echo  of  Bagpipes,"  by  Camille 
D'Arienzo,  R.S.M.,  (7/29)  reminded  me 
of  my  former  pastor,  who  nurtured  me 
and  prayed  with  me  all  through  my  semi- 
nary years.  He  was/is  seen  as  a  very  lov- 
ing and  good  priest,  but  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion many  years  ago  changed  all  that 
in  an  instant.  I  preached  for  his  25th 
anniversary  and  told  people  how  he  built 
the  kingdom  in  his  25  years  as  a  priest. 
He  then  continued  to  "build"  for  many 
years  after  that.  While  I  am  glad  that  the 
church  is  getting  rid  of  the  "bad  weeds" 
(Gospel  for  Sunday,  July  21),  I  do  not 
condone  any  acts  that  threaten  our  chil- 
dren. Our  society,  sadly,  is  not  yet  reach' 

preferred:  English/Spanish.  Effective  organiza- 
tion, planning,  and  effective  interpersonal  and 
collaborative  skills.  Effective  interactive  com- 
munication skills.  Effective  ability  to  interact  in 
a  multicultural  setting.  E-mail:  employment® 
sbdiocese.org;  Web  site:  www.sbdiocese.org. 
E.0.E./A.D.A. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  SPIRITUALITY.  Full 
time  with  benefits,  available  9/02.  Competitive 
salary  commensurate  with  experience;  1,700 
parish  families  and  double-classroom  school. 
Proficiency  in  organ  and  piano;  responsible  lor 
all  liturgical  celebrations,  rehearsals  and  direc- 
tion of  choirs  and  cantors;  training  of  all  liturgi- 
cal ministers;  weddings  anil  funerals;  prepare 
participation  aids  for  special  liturgies;  more 
detailed  description  available  upon  request. 
Ideal  candidate  would  be  a  Catholic  who  has  a 
B.A.  in  music  major;  graduate  degree  in  liturgy 
and  or  church  music  a  plus.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact:  Jeanne,  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Catholic  Church,  1945  Illion  St.,  San  Diego, 
CA  921 10;  Ph:  (619)  276-1041;  Fax:  (619)  276- 
0144;  e-mail:  ieanne@stmarymagonline.org. 
Web  site:  www.stmarymagonline.org. 

LIVE-IN  FOSTER  MOTHERS  lor  abused  and 
neglected  children  newborn  to  8  years  of  age. 
Room,  board,  stipend.  Must  love  children  and 
have  a  team  spirit.  Located  near  Tampa,  Fla.  Call: 
Sister  Claire  LeBoeuf,  C.S.C.,  at  Everyday 
Blessings,  (813)  982-9226. 

MIGRATION  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit  is  seeking  qualified  candidates  interest- 
ed in  the  position  of  Migration  Director.  This 
position  is  responsible  to  develop  archdiocesan 
integrated  service  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  immigrants,  refugees  and  migrant  workers. 
The  Migration  Director  has  overall  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  the  functions  directed 
toward  refugee  reception  activities,  refugee  cul- 
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tural  orientation,  immigration  services  and 
migrant  programs.  B.A.  is  required,  J.D.  or 
master's  degree  preferred;  five  years  experi- 
ence in  migration  work  or  nonprofit  adminis- 
tration. Knowledge  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
is  necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit,  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48226; 
Pax:  (313)  237-5791;  e-mail:  jobs@aod.org. 
E.O.E. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 16-63 1 1 ;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  FAITH  FORMA- 
TION. Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish,  an  active 
parish  with  1,200  families  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
seeks  an  experienced,  energetic  person  to 
serve  as  full-time  Pastoral  Assistant  for  Faith 
Formation.  Coordinates  and  develops  com- 
prehensive parish  faith  formation  preschool- 
adult,  sacramental  preparation  for  children 
and  R.C.I.A.  for  adults  ami  children. 
Experience  with  the  Catechesis  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  highly  desirable.  M.A.  in  theolo- 
gy, pastoral  ministry  or  related  field  is  pre- 
ferred. Successful  candidate  will  be  an  active 
member  of  a  Catholic  parish  faith  community 
and  have  at  least  four  years  recent  successful 
experience  in  child  and  adult  catechesis.  Must 
have  demonstrated  ability1  to  recruit  and  train, 
and  motivate  volunteer  catechists  and  the 
ability  to  work  evenings  and  weekends. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  in  accordance 
with  archdiocesan  guidelines.  For  job  descrip- 
tion anil  application,  please  contact:  Teresa 
Buker  at  (  206)  283-1456;  or  write  Rev.  James 
Johnson,  3307  W.  Dravus  Street,  Seattle,  WA 
98199. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual  sab- 
batical (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645-5347. 

Visit  America 's  classified  ads  online  tit:  vrww.ameri- 
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letters 

to  forgive — anything,  it  seems.  When 
we  forgive  we  do  not  say,  "That's  O.K., 
just  don't  do  it  again."  When  we  for- 
give, we  return  dignity  to  that  person 
and  allow  him  or  her  to  make  restitu-  . 
don  and  continue  on  with  life.  Why 
won't  we  allow  my  former  pastor  to  do 
this?  I  pray  for  those  men  who  have 
"lost  all."  I  pray  for  forgiveness,  com- 
passion and  the  return  to  them  of  their 
dignity. 

(Rev.)  Bill  Lugger 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Church  Forgiving 

Just  when  I  thought  I  had  heard  all  I 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  sex  scandals  of 
the  church,  your  July  29  issue  brought 
new  insights.  I  was  impressed  with 
"Cultures,  Codes  and  Publics,"  by 
Chester  Chilis;  "Collateral  Damage,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Ronald  Knott;  as  well  as  "An 
Echo  of  Bagpipes"  by  Camille 
D'Arienzo,  R.S.M. 

When  I  was  a  child,  we  talked  of 
the  Church  Militant  (the  church  on 
earth),  the  Church  Suffering  (the 
church  in  purgatory)  and  the  Church 
Triumphant  (the  church  in  heaven). 
Perhaps  for  too  long  our  church  has 
been  both  too  militant  and  too  tri- 
umphant here  on  earth.  Now  we  are 
clearly  the  church  suffering.  We  are  all 
sinners  and  all  wounded  people.  What 
we  need  now  is  more  humility  as  well  as 
more  forgiveness.  We  need  to  forgive 
all  those  who  have  offended  others, 
including  the  abusing  priests.  We  need 
to  forgive  all  those  church  leaders  who 
turned  the  other  way.  We  need  to  for- 
give ourselves  too.  And  we  all  need  to 
try  to  make  amends.  Perhaps  eventually 
we  could  be  the  Church  Forgiving. 


Buddhist,  Christian,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
Muslim  and  Sikh  voices  on 
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Jesus  was  neither  militant  nor  tri-  ' 
umphant  here  on  earth,  but  he  wa.'E 
tainly  suffering  and  forgiving. 

Lucy'-jc 
Brando  f 

Help  Victims 

We  look  at  things  differently,  Carrl 
D'Arienzo,  R.S.M.  (7/29)  and  I.  Ait 
nine  years  of  talking  with  victims  o* 
priest  pedophiles,  I  am  appalled  at* 
insistence  on  forgiveness  for  one-J 
offenders  when,  in  almost  every  cal 
the  molester  doesn't  apologize  or  M 
acknowledge  wrongdoing.  He  has  I 
the  collar  and  the  tide  "Father"  to  I 
entry  to  a  child's  world.  The  resulrjl 
devastating.  Even  one  encounter  wi 
priest  predator  leaves  a  child  shattts) 
the  spirit  destroyed. 

When  a  murder  is  finally  solve! 
years  after  the  crime,  isn't  it  expect^ 
that  the  criminal  be  brought  to  juste 
Would  we  shrug  it  off  as  somethinl 
longer  important?  The  crime  a  pril 
commits  against  a  child  deserves  thl 
same  attention. 

And  Camille  reflects  the  naive  il 
assumption  of  many  Catholics  that!; 
there  was,  indeed,  just  one  crime.  Ii 
reality,  very  few  pedophiles  stop  afr 
one  offense.  It  is  much  more  likely! 
the  "once"  is  the  time  he  was  caugffl 

Many  of  us  are  looking  to  the  m 
priests,  supported  by  their  congreg 1 
tions,  to  stop  dwelling  on  their  pre:a1 
unenviable  position  and  start  estabh- 
ing  centers  to  help  victims  of  priest 
pedophiles.  With  nine  centers  hint  1 
for  the  care  of  priest  pedophiles,  it  1 
time  to  even  things  out. 

Sally  Butleif. 
Brooklyrt 

Great  Angst 

The  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ronald  jSdi 
"Collateral  Damage,"  (7/29)  was  ore 
the  most  poignant  and  touching  of  15 
I  have  read  concerning  the  clergy  s  u 
abuse  issue  in  the  American  church 
today.  Not  only  did  Father  Knott  tic 
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particular  segment  involved  in 
ifaceted  scandal;  but,  by  writ- 
his  heart  in  such  a  personal 
:nt  his  own  humanity  to 
lis  crisis  effectively, 
so  many  Catholic  laypeople 
lave  experienced  great  angst 
struggling  between  righting 
l  and  self-righteousness.  I 
Father  Knott  to  thank  him  for 
-able  and  honest  feelings  that 
is  laywoman  see  parts  of  this 
that  were  clouded  for  me,  and 
nk  America  for  publishing 
e,  which  made  that  possible. 

Nancy  Rocereto 
West  Haddonfield,  N.J. 

idance 

ited  your  remembrance  of 
Toolan,  S.J.,  and  the  article 
Doves  and  Pope  John  Paul  IT," 
Christiansen,  S.J.  (8/12). 
r  Toolan  was  once  a  member 
ulty  of  religious  studies  at 
College  and  is  remembered 
many  on  the  faculty  here, 
r  Christiansen's  article  could 
ire  timely.  I  am  hesitant  to  jet- 
just  war  theory.  If  rigorously 
/  taking  into  account  the  wise 
f  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  just 
y  could  provide  insight  and 
dance  to  policymakers,  some 
might  be  otherwise  disinclined 
to  account  the  moral  questions 
be  answered  before  going  to 

I  is  a  pressing  need  for  con- 
blic  debate  about  whether 
jnerican  war  with  Iraq  is 
istifiable.  I  do  not  doubt  for 
ent  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
s  and  evil  ruler.  Iraq  and  Iran 
:red  terribly  because  of  him. 
■  a  morally  justifiable  means  to 
lis  dictator?  The  just  war  the- 
:  provide  a  framework  to 


letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
ink  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
>rg.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
Ublication  in  both  print  and  online 
f  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
:  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
;tal  address  and  daytime  phone 
5tters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
2  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


"A  beautifully  rendered 
story  of  faith  and  devotion, 
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and  adventure." 
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"Ground  Zero  in  Manhattan, 
along  with  the  crater  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  slashed 
side  of  the  Pentagon,  constitute 
Ground  Sacred.  They  are  now 
at  the  center  of  the  world  of 
spiritual  truth,  places  where  so 
much  seems  to  be  lost  but  where 
everything  important  about  us 
is  also  to  be  found." 

— Eugene  Kennedy 

"Kennedy  goes  where  our 
own  hearts  have  led  us  ..." 

— from  the  Foreword  by 
Anna  Quindlen 
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the  word 


Costly  Grace 

Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A) 

Readings:  Jer.  20:7-9;  Ps.  63;  Rom.  12:1-2; 


,  September  1,  2002 

Mt.  16:21-27 


"You  are  thinking  not  as  God  does,  but  as  humans  do"  (Mt.  16:23) 


AFTER  THE  GRAND  promises 
given  to  Peter  in  Mt.  16:16-20, 
Jesus  points  his  disciples  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  will  suffer 
greatly  and  ultimately  be  crucified.  Peter, 
to  whom  God  revealed  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah,  "rebukes"  Jesus  (a  strong  word, 
often,  when  Jesus  "rebukes"  a  demon), 
saying:  "God  forbid,  Lord!  No  such  thing 
shall  ever  happen  to  you."  In  language 
used  against  no  other  disciple,  Jesus  calls 
Peter  Satan  (in  the  original  sense  of 
"adversary"  rather  dian  "demon")  and  says 
that  he  is  an  "obstacle."  This  is  a  weak 
translation  of  the  Greek  skandalon  (lit. 
"snare,"  often  used  with  the  word 
"stone"),  which  trips  persons  or  causes 
them  to  fall  (Rom.  9:33;  1  Pt.  2:8).  What  a 

letters 

resolve  this  critically  important  issue. 

Richard  H.  Escobales  Jr. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Complex  Mix 

After  reading  the  strong  letter  by 
Thomas  R.Jackson,  M.D.,  (7/15)  and  the 
thoughtful  contribution  by  Camille 
D'Arienzo,  R.S.M.  ("An  Echo  of 
Bagpipes,"  7/2     I  feel  reassured  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  "/cro  tolerance"  policy.  By  giving 
up  the  ability  to  decide  in  individual 
cases,  the  bishops  have  straightjacketed 
themselves  into  making  decisions  that 
appear  to  defy*  justice,  mercy  and  even 
common  sense.  One  medicine  does  not 
cure  all  ills,  and  one  policy  does  not  fit  all 
cases.  Lawyers  see  crime,  theologians  sin 
and  physicians  sickness  in  the  perpetra- 
tors of  sexual  abuse.  In  reality,  there  is  a 
complex  mix  of  these  elements  in  varying 
proportions.  Furthermore,  the  implica- 
tions and  consequences  of  the  accepted 
policy  have  not  been  thought  through,  or 
at  least  not  adequately  explained.  The 


transfonnation  from  the  rock 
on  which  Jesus  will  build  his 
church! 

The  next  section  captures 
the  theme  of  the  liturgy:  the  cost 
of  hearing  and  following  God's 
word.  Jeremiah,  who  was  hated  and  per- 
secuted by  the  king  and  other  prophets, 
laments  his  very  call.  God  has  "duped" 
him  (a  word  often  used  of  sexual  seduc- 
tion), and  he  muses  that  he  will  no  more 
mention  God  or  speak  in  God's  name.  Yet 
he  cannot  abandon  his  prophetic  mission, 
which  is  a  fire  burning  in  his  heart,  impris- 
oned in  his  bones.  This  burning  fire  will 
only  fuel  more  hatred  and  suffering. 

All  Jesus'  followers  are  summoned  to 
deny  themselves  and  to  be  ready  to  follow 


Jesus  by  taking  up  their  cross,  "ft 
er  wishes  to  save  his  [or  her]  life 
it,  but  whoever  loses  his  [or  he 
my  sake  will  find  it."  Taking  the 
denying  one's  self  captures  the  p* 
ethics  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  T 
promised  to  disciples  is  the  I 
embodied  and  taught  by  Jesus:  rejl 
power  when  offered  all  the  kinsoi 
the  world;  a  paradoxical  idenl 
with  the  poor,  the  mourners,  tl 


assumption  that  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren is  assured  may  be  erroneous.  Are  we 
only  concerned  about  the  children  in  our 
schools  and  parishes?  By  laicizing  priests, 
they  are  released  into  the  community  at 
large,  and  are  no  longer  in  a  formal  rela- 
tionship with  their  bishops.  Who  will 
make  sure  of  their  ongoing  treatment, 
supervision  and  needed  care?  Our  prison 
system  is  not  known  for  its  intensive 
rehabilitation  services,  nor  can  we  rely  on 
overworked  parole  officers.  These  ousted 
men  may  find  themselves  in  stressful  situ- 
ations that  predispose  them  to  fall  back 
into  abusive  behavior. 

Finally,  demonizing  fallen  priests  and 
revenge  will  not  bring  healing  to  the  vic- 
tims nor  prevent  further  abuse. 

Edda  H.  Hackl.  M.D. 
Chicago  III. 

Share  the  Work 

In  the  midst  of  what  may  be  this  millen- 
nium's most  underreported  story — the 
decimation  of  the  diocesan  press — the 
role  of  Catholic  magazines  becomes  even 
more  important.  Fortunately,  they  are  up 


to  the  task.  Sadly,  many  periodic;  c 
trolled  by  bishops  are  not  permiodi 
do  dieir  share  of  the  work. 

When  I  was  editor  of  The  Bl 
Tablet  (l%8-85),  we  believed  thl 
the  Catholic  press  doesn't  talk  a  bat 
what  the  Catholic  people  are  talkg 
about,  it  becomes  irrelevant.  VVhcoi 
tribute  to  a  bishop's  appeal  to  sujor 
journal  that  is  presented  under  fan 
tenses  as  a  "newspaper"  in  the  coj4 
understanding  of  the  word? 

Readers  are  comfortable  witbfjt 
odical  that  challenges  them,  if  soiSCi 
it  also  courageously  speaks  for  th»' 
America  has  powerfully  articulat  ti 
concern  that  the  bishops  are  not  iff. 
held  responsible.  1  am  envious  ofie 
gentleness  with  which  Camille 
D'Arienzo,  R.S.M.,  ("An  Echo  olw 
Bagpipes,"  7/29)  and  Valerie  Schcz 
("God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets,"  7/$ 
agree  with  official  statements. 

Sister  Camille's  question  abo  I 
tolerance  ("100  percent  intoleran"?1 
echoes  in  my  soul:  "Does  the  gocflf 
the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  the 
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srs  and  those  who  seek  justice;  for- 
less  of  enemies,  quiet  and  constant 
er  to  a  loving  Father,  inner  peace 
I  threats  and  suffering — all  these  are 
<ing  as  God  thinks. 
^Denying  one's  self  is  more  profound 
daily  acts  of  "mortification."  It  means 
acing  one's  self  from  the  center  of  our 
ciousness  while  looking  to  the  true 
:mbodied  by  Jesus'  teaching.  The  self 
is  lost  is  the  autonomous  individual  so 
to  American  consciousness.  The  self 
d  is  true  life  in  a  community  of  broth- 
nd  sisters  who  take  up  the  challenge 
scipleship  by  speaking  and  living  from 
fire  that  burns  within  their  hearts, 
i  discipleship  embodies  a  life  of  "cost- 
jrace,"  as  described  by  Dietrich 
loeffer,  who  carried  his  cross  to  death 
jposing  Nazism.  He  describes  costly 
;  as  "the  Gospel  which  must  be 
ht  again  and  again,  the  gift  which 
:  be  asked  for... such  grace  is  costly 
use  it  calls  us  to  follow,  and  it  is  grace 
use  it  calls  us  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  It 
5tly  because  it  costs  him  his  life,  and  it 
ace  because  it  gives  a  man  the  only 
life."  Peter,  firm  rock  and  stumbling 
learned  this  only  after  he  failed  and 
denied  Jesus. 


lg  years  count  for  nothing?"  Ms. 
Jtz  discusses  the  confusing  canoniza- 
of  a  celibate  couple  as  a  model  for 
stian  marriage.  Perhaps  they  were 
ven  for  the  indiscretions  that  pro- 
d  four  children,  if  they  and  the  kids 
lised  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  said 
;ople  have  the  right  and  sometimes 
luty  to  speak  up.  The  late  Bishop 
cis  Mugavero  of  Brooklyn  recom- 
ded  the  letters  column  of  The  Tablet 
te  appropriate  way  to  do  that.  I  am 
.ed  to  note  that  policy  continues  in 
>klyn,  although  not  in  neighboring 
ases.  Amid  the  calls  for  more  open- 
more  transparency,  more  trust, 
2  listening,  more  dialogue  and  more 
untability,  we  have  more  expunction 
more  censorship,  more  hugger-mug- 
and  more  Fifth  Amendment  silence, 
le  columnist  Westbrook  Pegler  said, 
one  ever  proved  he  was  innocent  by 
ging  the  subject." 

(Deacon)  Don  Zirkel 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 


Tough  Love 

Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  September  8,  2002 

Readings:  Ezek.  33:7-9;  Ps.  95;  Rom.  13:8-10;  Mt.  18:15-20 


Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Low  (Rom.  13:10) 


CHURCH  LIFE  in  the  last  six 
months  has  been  dominated  by 
shameful  actions  of  some  of  its 
priests  and  hierarchy,  and  is  now 
preoccupied  (although  belatedly)  with 
protecting  its  most  vulnerable  members. 
The  fourth  of  the  great  discourses  of  Jesus 
in  Matthew  (Ch.  18),  called  the  Sermon 
on  the  Church,  addresses  similar  issues: 
concern  for  the  vulnerable,  confronting 
sin  and  forgiveness. 

I  he  chapter  begins  w  ith  .i  typical  dis- 
pute among  Jesus'  disciples  over  "who  is 
the  greatest"  (18:1-9).  Jesus  calls  a  child, 
sets  the  child  down  in  the  middle  of  them 
and  says  that  unless  they  become  like  this 
child,  they  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  for  whoever  humbles  himself  like 
the  child  will  be  "the  greatest."  You  can 
hear  the  gasp  of  the  disciples  across  the 
centuries.  Children  were  not  symbols  of 
innocence  nor  the  endearing  nucleus  of  a 
family,  but  symbols  of  powerlessness  that 
requires  the  care  and  protection  of  others. 
Jesus  then  continues  with  dire  warnings 
against  those  who  become  stumbling 
blocks  to  one  of  "these  little  ones  who 
believe  in  me."  The  ground  has  shifted  a 
bit,  since  such  little  ones  are  also  the  vul- 
nerable members  of  the  community  who 
have  "little  faith."  Rather  than  become  a 
snare  for  such  people,  he  says,  a  person 
should  choose  self-mutilation. 

Matthew's  concern  for  the  weakest 
members  of  the  community  emerges  in  the 
following  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  The 
sheep  wanders  off  (a  term  used  normally 
for  moral  straying),  and  the  shepherd  leaves 
the  99  on  the  mountain  to  seek  the  errant 
member.  The  most  vulnerable  becomes  the 
criterion  of  pastoral  care.  This  seems  like  a 
strange  way  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  a 
community. 

Today's  Gospel  seems  to  present  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  dealing  with  sinners.  First 
there  is  a  one-to-one  confrontation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  with  official  witnesses 


and  then  an  appearance  before  the 
"church"  (assembly  of  believers).  If  the  sin- 
ner persists,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  "gentile 
or  tax  collector,"  a  decision  that  will  ratified 
by  God.  Clearly  Matthew,  like  Paul,  was 
faced  with  situations  in  which  a  particular 
member  was  a  threat  to  the  good  of  the 
community  (see  also  1  Cor.  5:1-8). 

This  is  a  classic  instance  of  Matthew 
bringing  out  from  his  "storeroom  both  the 
new  and  the  old"  and  changing  traditional 
teaching  by  placement  of  material.  This 
disciplinary  teaching  is  sandwiched 
between  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  in 
which  the  errant  brother  or  sister  is  sought 
out  rather  than  thrown  out,  and  that  of  the 
unmerciful  servant,  next  week's  Gospel, 
where  Peter  is  counseled  to  have  unlimit- 
ed forgiveness.  The  tension  between 
church  order  and  the  example  of  Christ 
remains  through  the  ages. 

Yet  from  the  perspective  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  dealing  with  the  sinner  as  a  tax 
collector  and  gentile  may  not  be  so  harsh. 
Jesus  heals  the  servant  of  a  gentile  tax  col- 
lector (8:5-1 3);  while  a  slur  against  Jesus  is 
that  he  is  "a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a 
friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners." 
When  the  ordinary  ecclesial  structures  of 
reconciliation  break  down,  the  true  shep- 
herd must  seek  the  one  who  is  lost. 
Treating  a  sinner  like  the  gentile  and  tax 
collector  is  not  simply  to  practice  excom 
munication  but  to  seek  new  ways  of  com- 
munication. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Ask  God  for  the  grace  that  leads 
you  to  know  your  true  self. 

•  When  the  prospect  of  suffering 
looms,  think  of  Jesus,  who  had  "to 
suffer  greatly." 

•  Pray  about  ways  by  which  your 
parish  or  community  may  strive  to 
resolve  conflict. 
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A  Jesuit  nm 


Of  Many  Things 


A 


s  of  last  SEPT.  1 1  the  word 
hero  has  assumed  a  life  of  its 
own.  Although  our  political 
and  social  history  is  replete 
with  heroes  and  heroic  deeds,  whether 
in  wartime  or  peacetime,  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  heroism,  ot  defining 
courage  and  sacrifice,  was  bom  on  that 
fateful  day  in  2001.  In  his  address  to 
the  nation  from  the  Oval  Office  on 
Sept.  1 1,  President  Bush  said:  "Today 
our  nation  saw  evil,  the  very  worst  of 
human  nature,  and  we  responded  with 
the  best  of  America,  with  the  daring  of 
our  rescue  workers,  with  the  caring  of 
strangers  and  neighbors  who  came  to 
give  blood  and  help  in  any  way  they 
could." 

Not  a  day  or  two  later  I  received  a 
book  on  the  history  of  New  York 
City — one  of  the  most  borrowed  items 
from  my  office.  Cityscapes:  A  History  of 
New  York  in  linages  by  Howard  Rock 
and  Deborah  Dash  Moore  (Columbia 
University  Press,  $59.95,  416p,  hard- 
back) is  so  well  done,  you  want  to 
linger  on  every  page,  walk  through  it 
over  and  over  and  just  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  magnificent  photos. 
That  the  text  proper  is  comprehensive, 
well  written,  informative  in  both  small 
and  large  details  and  yet  engaging  for  a 
wide-ranging  readership  cannot  be 
overstated.  (By  the  way,  the  book  is 
now  home  with  me!)  Naturally,  in 
light  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  I  immedi- 
ately turned  toward  the  back  of  the 
book  to  read  about  the  construction  of 
the  World  Trade  Center.  The  collage 
is  fixating.  Each  of  die  twin  towers 
rose  more  than  1,360  feet  into  the  sky- 
line. The  seven  buildings  that  com- 
prised W.T.C.,  by  some  estimates, 
drew  an  average  ot  90,000  tourists  and 
business  visitors  each  day. 

An<  >ther  book  to  come  my  way  (in 
November)  was  obviously  published 
on  what  is  called  a  crash  schedule. 
America's  Heroes:  Inspiring  Stories  of 
Courage,  Sacrifice  and  Patriotism  (Sports 
Publishing  L.L.C.)  is  simply  a  series  of 
(full-color)  photo  essays,  from  AP  and 
World  Wide  Photos  ($29.95,  160p, 
hardback).  W  hile  there  is  nothing  new 
here,  I  am  impressed  with  the  quality 
ot  die  reproductions,  some  of  which 
I'm  tempted  to  cut  out  with  a  razor 


blade  and  frame.  The  value  is  one  of 
remembrance  and  reminiscence. 

Many  publishers  had  new  offerings 
beginning  this  past  winter  and  contin- 
uing since.  Many  more  are  expected 
for  publication  this  fall  to  tie  in  with 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  attacks.  Our 
own  Father  Jim  Martin's  book  is  one 
of  them  (see  excerpt  on  page  12).  As 
you  probably  recall,  he  spent  the  days 
immediately  following  Sept.  1 1  minis- 
tering, along  with  many  of  his  brother 
Jesuits,  to  the  rescue  workers  at 
ground  zero.  Searching  for  God  at 
Ground  Zero  (Sheed  &  Ward,  $12.95, 
1 06p,  paperback)  is  the  journal  of  his 
experiences  and  reflections.  Others  in 
the  "recollections"  or  "reflections"  cat- 
egories include  the  following:  Out  of 
the  Blue:  A  NaiTative  of  September  11, 
2001,  by  Richard  Bernstein  and  die 
staff  of  The  New  York  Times  (Holt, 
$26,  320p,  hardback),  which  gathers 
arguably  some  of  the  best  journalism, 
including  personal  stories,  written  on 
the  subject.  There  is  also  American 
Lives:  The  Stories  of  the  Men  and  Women 
Lost  on  September  11,  about  which  you 
may  already  be  aware.  The  staff  ot 
Newsday  weighs  in  here,  with  an 
introduction  by  Jimmy  Breslin 
(Camino  Books,  $19.95,  256p,  paper- 
back). 

Returning  to  the  realm  of  the  spir- 
it, Orbis  Books  has  just  published  9- 
11:  Meditations  at  the  Center  of  the 
1 1  'odd  by  Eugene  Kennedy,  based  on 
columns  he  wrote  for  Religious  News 
Service  in  the  months  following  the 
attacks  ($10,  11  Op,  paperback).  He 
rightly  reminds  us  that  we  have 
endured  our  Calvary,  have  entered 
more  fullv  into  the  Mystery,  have 
begun  to  "learn  more  every  day  about 
what  makes  anything  sacred."  And 
from  Paulist  Press  comes  Father 
Mychal  fudge:  An  Authentic  American 
Hero  by  Michael  Ford  ($19.95,  176p, 
hardback).  Who  will  ever  forget  the 
Pieta-like  image  of  the  Franciscan  fire 
chaplain's  body  being  recovered  and 
removed  from  the  scene?  The  book  is 
an  appealing  informal  biography  based 
on  interviews. 

I  Lero  worship?  No — an  occasion 
for  remembering  3,000  martyrs  and 
saints  instead.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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?he  First 
oiniversary 
f  9/1 1 


VNNIVERSARIES  OF  GREAT  DISASTERS  are 
commemorated  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  liv- 
ing. If  the  event  was  recent,  an  observance  of 
its  anniversary  may  somewhat  console  those 
who  are  still  mourning,  and  that  is  a  great 
fit.  The  sting  of  death,  as  the  historian  Arnold  Toynbee 
said,  is  often  enough  less  sharp  for  the  person  who  dies 
it  is  for  the  bereaved:  "There  are  two  parties  to  the  suf- 
g  that  death  inflicts;  and,  in  the  apportionment  of  this 
ring,  the  survivor  takes  the  brunt." 
"hat  has  been  bitterly  true  for  those  who  were  closest  to 
ictims  of  the  9/1 1  terrorist  attacks  because  those  deaths 
so  sudden,  so  violent  and  so  untimely.  Christians 
ve  that  those  from  whom  they  have  been  temporarily 
ated  by  death  have  been  called  to  a  life  of  glory  that  is 
jut  tears.  All  the  same,  as  St.  Paul  told  the 
■salonians,  those  left  behind  need  to  be  comforted, 
loreover,  in  the  case  of  9/1 1,  it  is  not  just  the  families  of 
ead  that  need  encouragement  but  also  millions  of  peo- 
ere  and  abroad,  who  at  least  in  some  small  way  share 
rief  ot  those  families. 

larking  an  anniversary,  whether  privately  or  in  a  public 
:ring,  can  provide  a  degree  of  healing.  It  is  appropriate, 
fore,  that  President  Bush  should  visit  the  sites  of  the 
rist  attacks  on  their  first  anniversary — it  is  hardly  think- 
Jiat  he  should  not. 

s  these  lines  are  written  in  late  August,  it  has  been 
unced  that  the  president  will  travel  on  Sept.  1 1  to  the 
igon,  to  the  field  in  Western  Pennsylvania  where 
;d  .Airlines  Flight  93  crashed  and  to  the  place  in  lower 
lattan  where  the  twin  towers  of  the  \\ brld  Trade 
er  once  stood. 

t  that  site  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  there  will  be  a 
ent  of  silence  at  8:46,  the  time  when  the  first  plane 
k  Then  a  selection  of  citizens  will  read,  one  after  anoth- 
|  e  names  of  all  the  approximately  2,800  people  who  died 
i  the  twin  towers  were  brought  down, 
hat  roll-call  of  the  dead  will  surely  evoke  the  memory 
-  goodness  and  self-forgetfulness  that  many  of  those 
and  women  showed  in  their  last  hour.  People  trapped 


above  the  nu^a  zone  on  the  upper  fl<  u 
coolly  phoned  their  families  to  profess  their  love  and  say 
goodbye.  Firemen  climbed  flights  of  stairs  on  rescue  mis- 
sions that  were  doomed.  Some  office  workers  descending 
those  stairs  perished  when  they  stopped  to  help  handicapped 
colleagues. 

These  were  lives  that  proved  that  love  and  courage  can 
be  stronger  than  death.  People  of  faith  are  convinced  that 
only  God's  grace  makes  such  heroism  possible.  They  will 
tiiink,  therefore,  that  two  lines  from  the  1 7th-century 
Christian  poet  George  Herbert  might  serve  as  an  epitaph 
here:  "Blessed  be  the  Architect  whose  art/  Could  build  so 
strong  in  a  weak  heart." 

There  will  be  memorial  sendees  across  the  country  on 
9/11,  but  this  anniversary  cannot  be  limited  to  looking  back. 
It  must  also  and  necessarily  look  forward  because  that  disas- 
ter, unlike  almost  any  other  in  peacetime,  was  intentional. 

Catastrophes  have  ordinarily  been  caused  by  natural 
forces  or  accidents  due  to  human  failures — the  Galveston 
hurricane  of  1900,  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee  in  1902,  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906,  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
in  1912  and  the  cyclone  that  struck  Bangladesh  in  1991.  The 
destruction  of  9/1 1  was,  however,  deliberate.  On  the  morn- 
ing ot  Sept.  1 2  last  year  Americans  awoke  to  learn  that  they 
were  at  war.  But  with  whom,  and  where,  and  how  would  it 
be  waged?  The  answer  was  not  clear  then,  and  it  is  not  clear 
now. 

president  bush  announced  a  war  against  terrorism,  along  with 
an  effort  to  build  a  worldwide  coalition  to  support  this  cam- 
paign. At  first  there  seemed  to  be  some  success.  In 
December,  \\  ashington  was  congratulating  itself  on  defeat- 
ing the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  expelling  the  Al 
Qaeda  terrorists  from  that  country — although,  tragically,  a 
significant  number  of  noncombatant  civilians  were  killed  in 
the  process. 

But  on  the  anniversary  of  9/1 1,  the  new  Afghan  govern- 
ment remains  highly  unstable;  the  partners  in  the  anti-ter- 
rorist coalition  are  growing  ever  more  critical  of  U.S.  leader- 
ship; the  Al  Qaeda  leaders  have  not  been  found,  much  less 
immobilized;  there  is  frightening  talk  within  Congress  and 
the  administration  of  war  with  Iraq;  and  all  the  w  hile 
Americans  are  continually  assured  by  experts  that  new  and 
more  dreadful  terrorist  attacks  are  a  certainly. 

It  is  often  said  that  9/1 1  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new- 
age.  It  should  also  be  said  that  if  this  age  is  to  eliminate  ter- 
rorism, it  must  be  guided  by  the  truth  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
repeated  over  and  over  in  his  message  for  the  2002  World 
Day  of  Peace:  "No  peace  without  justice;  no  justice  with- 
out forgiveness." 


mber9,  2002  America 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic-Jewish  Statement  on 
Conversion  Draws  Controversy 

A  Catholic-Jewish  statement  published 
on  Aug.  12  repudiating  "campaigns  that 
target  Jews  for  conversion  to 
Christianity"  has  drawn  controversy, 
including  sharp  criticism  in  some 
Catholic  quarters  and  a  charge  of 
Catholic  anti-Semitism  by  a  top 
Southern  Baptist  official.  The  statement, 
"Reflections  on  Covenant  and  Mission," 
was  issued  by  Catholic  and  Jewish  par- 
ticipants in  a  national  dialogue  co-spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of 
Synagogues  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs. 
[A  link  to  this  document  can  be  found  in 
the  World  Wide  Web  edition  of  this 
issue  (www.americamagazine.org)  under 
"Signs  of  the  Times."] 

Jim  Sibley,  coordinator  of  Jewish 
ministries  for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  interpreted  the  document's 
rejection  ot  "campaigns  that  target  Jews 
for  conversion"  as  having  effectively 
"targeted  the  Jews  for  exclusion  from 
Gospel  proclamation.  There  can  be  no 
more  extreme  form  of  anti-Semitism" 
than  that,  he  said. 

Abraham  H.  Foxman,  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
called  Sibley's  comments  "completely 
absurd."  "At  a  time  when  other  faiths 
are  striving  for  unit}-  and  interfaith  civil- 
it}',  the  leadership  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  ministry  has  once  again  shown 
arrogance  and  contempt  for  other  reli- 
gions," Foxman  said.  "Coming  from  a 
ministry  with  a  track  record  of  denigrat- 
ing other  religions  and  engaging  in 
aggressive  campaigns  aimed  at  convert- 
ing Jews,  this  [Sibley]  statement  is  the 
height  of  hypocrisy." 

On  the  World  Wide  Web  site 
Catholic  Exchange,  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  Crisis  magazine,  Deal  W. 
Hudson,  questioned  the  assertion  of  the 
Catholic  consultation  participants  that 
"while  the  Catholic  Church  regards  the 
saving  act  of  Christ  as  central  to  the 


TRAIL  OF  SMOKE  POURS  FROM  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER.  A  trail  of  smoke  pours  from  the  Worl 
Trade  Center  towers  in  New  York  City  after  they  were  struck  by  hijacked  commercial  airplanesm 
Sept.  11.  2001.  At  least  2.819  people  perished  in  the  attack.  In  the  year  since,  the  nation  wi 
nessed  an  outpouring  of  patriotism  and  spiritual  awakenings  and  launched  itself  into  a  war  am 
other  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


process  of  human  salvation  for  all,  it  also 
acknowledges  that  Jews  already  dwell  in 
a  saving  covenant  with  God."  "If  w  e're 
saved  only  through  Jesus,"  Hudson 
asked,  "how  can  we  say  that  God's 
covenant  with  the  Jews  is  'a  saving 
covenant'?" 

The  Rev.  John  Echert,  who  responds 
to  questions  about  faith  on  the  Web  site 
of  I  \\  I  \.  Mother  Angelica's  cable 
television  network,  said  on  Aug.  17  that 
parts  of  the  statement  "strike  me  as  con- 
trary to  divine  revelation."  Father 
Echert,  who  teaches  Scripture  at  St. 
Thomas  University  and  St.  Paul 
Seminar}'  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  said  the 
document  "is  an  embarrassment,  lacks 
any  teaching  authority  and  serves  to 
reveal  the  thinking  of  some  people  who 
hold  powerful  positions  in  the  national 
conference  [of  bishops].  If  a  document 
such  as  this  gains  approval,  as  it  current- 
ly stands,  I  will  seriously  consider  the 
prospect  that  we  are  moving  into  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  end  times,  namely,  apos- 
tasy." In  answer  to  another  question  on 
Aug.  25,  Father  Echert  said  that  "pre- 


cisely because  Jews  share  an  expectaB 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  they  I 
should  be  targeted  and  the  primary  I 
focus  of  our  efforts  for  converts  to  I 
Christ." 

Co-chairmen  of  the  consultation  M 
Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore,  the  U.S.  bishops'  moder; 
for  Jewish  relations,  Rabbi  Joel  Zainl 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
Conservative  Judaism  and  Rabbi 
Michael  Signer  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations 

The  statement  consisted  of  a  brie 
joint  preface,  summing  up  the  thruslf 
the  document,  followed  by  separate 
Catholic  and  Jewish  reflections.  Thai 
consultation's  Catholic  participants  \tf 
affirmed  the  continuing  validity  of  tlji 
covenant  of  God  w  ith  the  Jew  ish  pcilt 
citing  St.  Paul's  statement  in  the  Lew 
to  the  Romans  that  "the  gifts  and  th 
call  of  God  are  irrevocable" — the  p 
sage  cited  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  w  hen  it  described  the  Jewis 
people  as  "very  dear  to  God,  for  the 
of  the  patriarchs,  since  God  does  no 
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)ack  the  gifts  he  bestowed  or  the 
e  he  made." 

ey  affirmed  the  church's  mission  of 
elization  but  called  evangelization 
nplex  reality  that  is  sometimes 
iderstood  by  reducing  it  only  to 
:eking  of  new  candidates  for  bap- 
'  "The  Catholic  Church  must 
s  evangelize  and  will  always  witness 
faith  in  the  presence  of  God's 
om  in  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  and  to 
\er  people,"  they  wrote.  "In  so 
,  the  Catholic  Church  respects 
he  principles  of  religious  freedom 
eedom  of  conscience,  so  that  sin- 
ndividual  converts  from  any  tradi- 
|  people,  including  the  Jewish 
e,  will  be  welcomed  and  accepted." 

Calls  for  Global  Action  to 
jet  Environment 

e  eve  of  a  summit  meeting  on  the 
environment  in  Johannesburg, 
Africa,  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged 
ational  leaders  to  find  effective 
)f  balancing  development  with 
rical  protection.  The  idea  of  an 
igical  vocation"  has  become  an 
t  moral  responsibility  in  today's 
,  the  pope  said  on  Aug.  25.  A 
person  Vatican  delegation  attend- 
U.N.  World  Summit  on 
nahle  Development  held  on  Aug. 
pt.  4. 

e  all  hope  that  the  numerous 
of  state  and  government  who 
,  as  well  as  other  participants,  suc- 
n  finding  effective  ways  of  integral 
i  development,  keeping  in  mind 
onomic,  social  and  environmental 
sion,"  the  pope  said.  "In  an 
singly  interdependent  world, 
justice  and  the  protection  of  the 
d  world  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  firm 
itment  by  all  to  promote  the  com- 
;ood." 

reparation  tor  the  Johannesburg 
it,  the  Vatican  recently  published 
c  summarizing  basic  principles  and 
developments  in  the  church's 
'nmental  teaching.  It  highlighted 
oral  responsibility  for  a  just  distri- 
i  of  the  goods  of  the  earth  and  said 
it  rates  of  consumption  and  pollu- 
i  ere  not  tolerable.  It  also  warned 
t  new  forms  of  genetic  manipula- 


The  head  of  the  Vatican's  delegation 
to  Johannesburg,  Archbishop  Renato 
Martino,  repeated  a  point  the  Vatican 
has  made  many  times  in  international 
conferences:  that  there  are  ample 
resources  to  nourish  all  the  earth's  peo- 
ple, but  that  the  problem  of  distribution 
needs  to  be  resolved. 


Guatemalan  Bishop  Criticizes 
Government  Control  of  Papal  Visit 

The  Guatemalan  government  controlled 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  recent  visit  and  sub- 
jected him  to  a  show  of  military  force, 
said  Bishop  Alvaro  Ramazzini  Imeri  of 
San  Marcos.  At  the  arrival  ceremony, 
"the  government  absorbed  everything.  It 
was  as  if  the  episcopal  conference  didn't 
exist.  We  bishops  didn't  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  the  pope  when  he  arrived 
nor  when  he  departed.  We  had  no  per- 
sonal encounter  with  him,"  the  bishop 
said. 

Bishop  Ramazzini  also  criticized  the 
greeting  the  pope  received  at  the  airport 
from  a  group  of  blond  children,  dressed 
in  traditional  Indian  costumes,  who  later 
turned  out  to  be  the  grandchildren  of 
the  country's  vice  president,  Francisco 
Reyes.  "That  was  an  affront  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  indigenous  communities.  To 
dress  up  a  child  who  isn't  indigenous  in 
indigenous  clothing  is  a  farce.  W  e  need 
to  be  proud  of  the  Guatemala  that  really 
exists  and  stop  living  in  a  farce,"  Bishop 
Ramazzini  said. 

Main  in  Guatemala  expected  the 
pope  to  comment  during  his  visit  on  the 
recent  persecution  of  Catholic  activ  ists. 
Bishop  Ramazzini,  six  priests  and  several 
staff  members  of  the  church's  human 
rights  office  have  received  death  threats. 
Forensic  anthropologists  w  ho  w  ere  dig- 
ging up  massacre  victims  from  decades 
past  have  been  forced  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. A  church  building  holding  records 
from  the  exhumation  of  mass  graves  was 
burned.  Yet  the  pope  made  no  comment 
on  those  events,  nor  did  he  mention 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi  Conedera 
of  Guatemala  City,  who  was  beaten  to 
death  in  1998  just  two  days  after  releas- 
ing the  report  of  a  church-sponsored 
investigation  into  responsibility  for  mas- 
sive human  rights  violations  during  the 
country's  civil  war,  which  ended  in 
1996.  ' 


Priests  Concerned  About  Gay 
Subcultures 

A  study  of  priests  conducted  in  2001 
found  that  substantial  numbers  believed 
there  were  homosexual  subcultures 
among  priests  in  their  dioceses  and 
religious  institutes,  but  priests  were 
more  concerned  about  such  subcultures 
in  seminaries.  Authors  of  the  paper, 
delivered  on  Aug.  16  at  the  meeting  in 
Chicago  of  the  Association  for  the 
Sociology  of  Religion,  were  Dean  R. 
Hoge,  a  sociology  professor  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  and  his  doctoral  student 
and  research  assistant,  Jacqueline  E. 
Wenger. 

In  the  questionnaire  a  subculture  was 
defined  as  a  definite  group  that  "has  its 
own  preferential  friendships,  social 
gatherings  and  vocabulary."  When 
asked  if  such  a  homosexual  subculture 
existed  in  their  diocese  or  religious 
institute,  more  than  halt  answered 
"Yes,  clearly"  (19  percent)  or  "Probably 
but  not  clearly"  (36  percent).  Only  17 
percent  said  "No,"  and  28  percent 
answered  "Don't  know."  W  hen  asked 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  subculture 
in  the  seminary  during  their  student 
days,  15  percent  said  yes,  26  percent 
probably,  44  percent  no,  and  15  per- 
cent don't  know.  When  respondents 
were  broken  down  !>v  age  groups, 
younger  priests  w  ere  considerably  more 
likeh  than  older  ones  to  be  <  ertain  i  il  a 
homosexual  subculture  as  part  of  their 
seminary  environment. 

From  focus  group  findings,  the 
researchers  reported  that  "no  priests 
described  negative  impacts  in  their  dio- 
cese or  institute"  from  homosexual  sub- 
cultures. "But  we  heard  numerous  nega- 
tive reports  about  homosexual  subcul- 
tures in  seminaries,"  they  added.  One 
priest  called  it  "extremely  corrosive." 
Another  described  some  seminarians  as 
"kind  of  predators  to  other  people  in  the 
seminary  community ." 

The  researchers  concluded,  "A  princi- 
pal reason  why  subcultures  had  a  greater 
effect  in  seminaries  than  later  [in  priestly 
life]  is  that  in  seminaries,  men  preparing 
for  the  priesthood  are  thrust  into  a  close, 
communal  setting.  Once  out  in  the 
parish,  priests  interact  much  less  with 
each  other  and  are  less  affected  by  what- 
ever subcultures  might  exist." 
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On  celibacy  questions,  the 
researchers  found  that  priests  now  ages 
56-65,  most  of  whom  were  ordained 
around  1963-72,  are  the  most  liberal. 
Among  them,  73  percent  agreed  that 
celibacy  should  be  a  matter  of  choice 
for  diocesan  priests  and  68  percent 
thought  the  church  should  invite 
resigned  priests  back  to  active  ministry, 
even  if  they  are  married.  Among  priests 
ages  25-35,  only  33  percent  agreed  with 
making  celibacy  optional  and  only  23 
percent  wanted  resigned  priests  to  be 
welcomed  back.  Among  priests  ages  36- 
45,  those  figures  rose  to  41  and  34  per- 
cent, respectively,  and  in  the  46-55 
group  the  numbers  went  up  to  64  and 
53  percent. 


Pope  Retraces  Steps  Made  As 
Young  Man 

On  a  four-day  trip  to  his  Polish  home- 
land. Pope  John  Paul  II  said  the  legacy 
of  St.  Faustina  Kowalska — a  devotional 
movement  dedicated  to  God's  healing 
mere)" — offered  the  remedy  to  a  world 
torn  by  suffering,  conflict  and  sin.  "How 
greatly  today's  world  needs  God's 
mercy,"  the  pope  said  during  a  sermon 
at  the  dedication  Mass  at  the  Sanctuary 
or  Divine  Mercy.  The  visit  on  Aug.  16- 
Aug.  19  to  Cracow,  where  he  had  been 
archbishop,  was  an  emotional  one,  as  the 
pope  retraced  his  steps  as  a  young  man, 
a  priest  and  a  bishop.  Poles  welcomed 
him  as  their  favorite  son,  in  a  homecom- 
ing made  all  the  more  moving  by  the 
pontiffs  frailty.  The  82-year-old  pope 
reminisced  and  bantered  with  the  crowd 
from  his  residence  window  every 
evening,  teasing  well-wishers  that  il  he 
had  aged  23  years  since  his  first  trip 
home,  so  had  they.  On  his  last  night,  he 
sang  the  crowd  a  goodbye  song  before 
dining  with  a  group  of  old  friends. 

News  Briefs 

•  The  executive  board  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious  on 
Aug.  24  expressed  grief  and  outrage  over 
clergy  sexual  abuse  of  minors.  But  it  also 
criticized  the  bishops'  zero  tolerance  pol- 
icy. "We  abhor  the  behaviors  of  perpe- 
trators and  we  desire  to  see  them  pre- 
vented from  doing  further  harm,"  it  said. 
"Yet  we  cannot  affirm  any  policy  which 


POPE  PAUSES  TO  REFLECT  BEFORE  MASS.  A  tired-looking  Pope  John  Paul  II  arrives  at  the  alt) 
celebrate  Mass  on  Aug.  18  in  Cracow's  Blonia  Park.  During  his  ninth  trip  to  his  homeland,  the! 
beatified  four  Polish  church  figures  and  called  them  "stupendous  examples"  of  mercy  in  daily  I 
(CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


makes  no  distinction  among  offenses 
committed  or  possibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion." 

•  In  the  Aug.  25  issue  of  Sooner 
Catholic,  the  Oklahoma  City  archdioce- 
san  newspaper,  the  archdiocesan  priests' 
council  questioned  whether  Oklahoma's 
Gov.  Frank  Keating,  chairman  of  the 
national  review  board,  can  give  the  board 
"open  and  unbiased"  leadership.  "We  arc 
concerned  about  Gov.  Keating's  past 
criticism  of  church  leadership,  his  history 
of  inappropriate  remarks  and  his  appear- 
ance of  having  already  formed  conclu- 
sions before  the  work  of  the  review  panel 
could  begin,"  the  priests'  council  said  in 

a  statement  signed  by  1 1  members. 

•  In  a  letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Armitage,  who  was  to  visit  India. 
Pakistan  and  China,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  International  Religious 
Freedom  "strongly  recommended"  that 
issues  (jf  religious  freedom  be  given  a 
prominent  role  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's dialogue  w  ith  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

•  The  finding  by  the  F.B.I,  and  the 
Kenyan  gov  ernment  that  the  death  of 
Mill  I  lill  Father  John  Kaiser  was  a  sui- 
cide was  wrong  and  tarnished  the  name 
of  the  priest,  said  Archbishop  Giovanni 


Tonucci,  the  papal  nuncio  to  Kenya 
Father  Kaiser,  who  had  served  for  a 
36  years  in  the  dioceses  of  Kisii  and 
Xgong,  was  found  dead  with  a  bulk 
hole  in  his  head  on  Aug.  24,  2000. 
Honored  for  his  role  as  a  human  ri 
activist,  in  1999,  he  testified  before  i 
government  commission  that  two 
net  ministers  were  responsible  for 
violent  tribal  clashes  prior  to  Kenya 
first  multiparty  elections  in  1992.  Fd 
Kaiser  alleged  that  the  ministers  org 
nized  militias  to  foment  clashes  to  al 
them  to  seize  land  vacated  during  th 
fighting. 

•  The  Vatican  pages  on  the  World 
Web  were  consulted  6.4  million 
2001 .  Those  hits  came  from  532,00' 
ferent  computers. 

•  The  Congregation  for  Divine  Wo) 
and  the  Sacraments  dispensed  540 
from  the  obligations  of  the  priesth 
2001. 

•  Although  52  percent  of  Americans 
oppose  the  use  of  state  vouchers  to  | 
expand  access  to  private  education,  si 
port  for  vouchers  grew  to  46  percenf 
from  34  percent  last  year,  according  I 
poll  conducted  for  Phi  Delta  Kappa.' 
the  Gallup  Organization. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Iraqi  men  join  in  Islamic  Friday  prayers  on  Aug.  16  at  a  mosque  in  Baghdad. 


The  simplicities  of  vigilante  justice  cannot  achieve  lasting  goals. 

Should  We  Attack  Iraq? 

-  BY  JOHN  LANGAN- 


DOWN  THE  STREET  from  YOUR  HOUSE  is  an  unpretentious  bungalow. 
You  don't  often  see  the  owner,  but  when  he  does  appear,  he  wears  a 
dark  suit  and  dark  glasses  on  even  the  cloudiest  and  hottest  days.  You 
sometimes  notice  bulges  in  his  clothing.  He  rarely  speaks  or  shows 
much  interest  in  the  neighbors.  The  women  of  the  household  are  very 
quiet  and  subdued.  The  children  occasionally  play  in  their  own  backyard  but  never 


JOHN  LANGAN.  S.J..  is  the  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  Professor  of  Catholic  Social  Thought 
at  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
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speak  to  the  neighbors.  Strangers  who  dress  and  act  in  the 
style  of  the  man  of  the  house  occasionally  visit  but  move  on 
quickly.  Other  strangers  visit  but  are  never  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  house.  Late  at  night  loud  noises  and  screams  are 
sometimes  heard  from  the  house.  Swastikas  and  bloodstains 
are  glimpsed  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  deliverymen 
or  curious  neighbors  glimpse  the  interior.  Altercations  with 
the  neighbors  are  rare  but  heated  and  usually  end  in  sullen 
silence  after  the  owner  issues  vague  but  nasty  threats. 
Trucks  carrying  chemicals  are  often  parked  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  large  unidentified  packages  are  brought  inside. 
Two  Dobermans  growl  behind  the  fence,  which  is  topped 
with  razor  wire.  Smoke  comes  out  of  the  chimney  during  a 
long  heat  wave.  Strange  odors  emanate  from  the  house  and 
permeate  the  neighborhood.  Rumors  are  repeated  that  the 
man  of  the  house  is  often  seen  at  a  nearby  reservoir.  Stories 
circulate  that  he  is  a  recently  released  convict  with  a  long 
histoiy  of  criminal  activity.  What  are  the  neighbors  to  do? 

The  standard  answer  in  an  American  suburb  is  to  con- 
tact the  police,  who,  if  they  think  the  matter  should  be  taken 
seriously,  will  investigate  the  man  and  the  house,  obtaining 
a  search  warrant  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  The  police  will  conduct  a  search  using 
no  more  force  than  is  necessary  and  will  arrest  the  man  if 
thev  determine  that  a  serious  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  man  will  be  tried  and,  it  convicted,  imprisoned.  The 
questions  about  his  activities  and  his  purposes  that  so  agi- 
tated the  neighborhood  will  be  answered  in  the  course  of 
the  trial,  and  the  threat  he  posed  will  be  removed.  It  the 
man  refuses  the  search  warrant  or  resists  arrest,  there  may 
be  a  difficult  interval,  perhaps  even  a  siege  or  a  shootout, 
until  overwhelming  force  is  brought  in  and  order  is 
restored.  Harm  to  the  neighbors  is  prevented,  and  the 
threat  from  a  dangerous  criminal  is  removed. 

Something  along  these  lines  seems  to  be  the  treatment 
that  President  George  W.  Bush  plans  for  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein.  Advocates  of  a  pre-emptive  war  against 
Baghdad  argue  the  need  to  eliminate  a  dangerous  tyrant 
who  is  accumulating  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  who  sup- 
ports terrorist  activity  and  who  has  a  long  record  of  aggres- 
sion against  his  neighbors  and  cruelty  toward  his  subjects. 
This  goal  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  with  the  requirements  of  prudence  in  a  dangerous 
world.  In  the  tradition  of  just  war  thinking,  it  constitutes 
what  would  be  counted  as  a  just  cause — defending  our 
country  and  our  ally  Israel  against  the  likelihood  of  an  indis- 
criminate attack  using  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  plan  can  also  be  argued  for  within  a  utilitarian  per- 
spective as  a  way  of  using  force  to  avert  the  worst  outcomes 
in  a  very  contentious  part  of  the  world,  and  it  can  be  pre- 
sented as  one  way  of  specifying  the  demands  of  Realpolitik. 
To  borrow  from  our  suburban  analogy,  we  can  readily  agree 


that  the  street  would  be  better  off  if  everyone  knew  \m 
was  going  on  inside  the  dark  house,  if  the  weapons  \m 
removed  and  if  the  dangerous  resident  were  elimirJ 
The  world  would  be  better  off  if  somebody  had  the  cl;  tr 
of  purpose  and  the  power  to  see  that  these  things  \m 
done.  For  many  people,  including,  one  suspects,  the  pi» 
dent,  that  settles  the  matter.  Removing  Saddam  Husij 
should  be  seen  as  a  service  to  the  international  commute, 
to  the  states  next  door  to  Iraq  and  to  the  people  of  1 
themselves.  It  should  also  be  seen  as  a  legitimate  movj| 
defend  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  United  States  agef 
terrorism. 

But  there  are  numerous  other  issues  that  this  little 
ble  does  not  bring  to  our  attention,  issues  that  have  f 
dealt  with  before  we  can  conclude  that  a  war  against  Ir: 
reasonable  and  morally  justifiable.  The  American  pe 
and  their  leaders  are  not  being  asked  to  give  an  up  or  d 
vote  on  Saddam  Hussein  or  even  to  endorse  one  pro 
for  eliminating  him.  There  are  other  matters  about  wH 
we  have  to  think  as  carefully  as  we  can. 


first,  in  the  neighborhood  story  there  is  a  well-defi 
authority  who  can  investigate  the  situation  and  enforce 
law  once  it  is  determined  that  the  man  in  the  house  has 
lated  it.  In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the  United  Nations  can  perfu 
these  tasks  to  some  extent;  but  since  1999  Saddam  Husi 
has  refused  to  cooperate  with  U.N.  inspection  tea 
Before  then  he  made  repeated  efforts  to  frustrate  and  e\lt 
their  activity.  The  Bush  administration  does  not  wanl 
turn  to  the  United  Nations  for  working  out  the  funt 
stages  of  this  problem  or  for  authorization  to  use  f(i 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  Given  the  likelihood  of  a  Chiise 
veto  and  the  reservations  many  observers  have  expre;!<l 
about  what  we  propose  to  do,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Lv 
authorization  for  the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  carl 
obtained. 

In  the  absence  of  such  authorization,  efforts  to  remie 
him  come  much  closer  to  a  form  of  vigilante  justice'n 
w  hich  considerations  of  necessity  and  urgency  outweigh  ie 
requirements  of  proper  procedure  and  national  sovereign 
Vigilante  justice  may  do  die  right  thing  in  some  cases,  biit 
does  not  have  the  stable  support  that  normally  results  fit 
reliance  on  orderly  procedure  and  processes,  from  tf 
inclusion  of  parties  who  are  not  directly  involved  in  £ 
original  dispute,  from  efforts  at  rational  persuasion  1 
from  the  legal  enforcement  of  norms  recognized  and 
sistently  affirmed  by  the  relevant  community.  Vigilante 
rice  or  "taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands"  always  gives  j 
to  questions  about  whether  justice  is  really  being  done,  ] 
cisely  because  "justice"  is  being  administered  by  aggried 
and  angry  parties  and  because  it  neglects  the  need  to  enst 
that  justice  must  be  seen  to  be  done.  Persuading  the  inT- 
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national  community  about  the  Tightness  of  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  not  merely  a  desirable  additional  feature  of 
policy;  it  is  an  essential  step  in  ensuring  that  what  we  do 
serves  to  establish  and  maintain  a  just  international  order 
over  time. 

Second,  the  parable  ends  with  the  removal  of  the  villain 
from  the  neighborhood.  The  scenario  is  short  and  happy. 
Suburban  peace  can  be  easily  restored  by  the  removal  of 
the  "bad  guy."  Nothing  like  this  appears  in  the  future  of 
Iraq,  which  is  a  countrv  divided  by  two  unresolved  civil 
wars — one  with  the  Kurds  in  the  north,  the  other  with  the 
Shiites  in  the  south.  It  is  not  easy  to  foretell  what  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  between  those  officials  in  the  pre- 
sent regime  who  may  change  sides  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
the  exiled  leaders,  many  of  whom  have  been  out  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time  and  who  lack  well-defined  political 
bases.  One  of  the  neighbors,  Turkev,  is  adamantly  against 
enhanced  political  power  for  the  Kurdish  minority;  anoth- 
er, Iran,  has  strong  religious  sympathies  with  the  Shiite 
rebels  in  the  south  but  will  be  extremely  unwilling  to  accept 
a  U.S. -imposed  settlement  of  the  regions  problems. 

Third,  in  the  neighborhood  situation,  clear  and  well- 
defined  norms  determine  what  people  may  or  may  not  do 
in  their  houses,  how  they  may  treat  their  neighbors  and 
their  families  and  what  weapons  they  may  possess.  The 
norms  the  United  States  wishes  to  establish  for  the  posses- 
sion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  Middle  East  are 
not  clear.  What  seems  to  guide  policy  is  an  attitude  that 
accepts  the  possession  of  such  weapons  by  people  whom  we 
trust  (the  Israelis)  and  by  people  whom  we  need  (the 
Pakistanis)  and  which  denies  them  to  regimes  that  we 
regard  as  hostile  (the  Iraqis,  the  Iranians).  But  this  stance 
cannot  lead  to  a  generally  acceptable  set  of  norms,  and  it  is 
liable  to  embarrassing  shifts  when  alliances  go  sour  and 
regimes  are  overturned. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  A.B.M. 
treaty  earlier  this  year  did  not  produce  the  crises  that  some 
observers  had  predicted,  but  it  retreats  from  a  regime  of 
fixed  norms  and  broad  international  consensus  for  han- 
dling the  problems  created  by  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. The  United  States  awkwardly  insists  that  the  problem 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  sufficiently  urgent  to  jus- 
tify overriding  national  sovereignty  by  force,  even  as  it 
refuses  to  accept  any  significant  limitations  on  its  own 
sovereignty  in  this  area.  The  possible  negative  conse- 
quences of  the  deployment  and  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  how  to 
make  and  use  these  weapons  are,  however,  so  great  and  so 
lasting  that  a  plan  that  offers  a  quick  solution  for  one  crisis 
is  not  worth  adopting  if  it  will  compound  future  crises.  Is  it 
reasonable  for  the  U.S.  government  to  think  that  its  seizure 
of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction — assuming  that  this 


can  be  carried  out  in  a  reliable  and  expeditious  way— m 
convince  all  its  likely  adversaries  to  renounce  all  plans* 
acquiring  such  weapons?  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  to  convjl 
them  that  the  acquisition  of  such  weapons  must  be  dorM 
a  deniable  and  concealable  fashion? 

Fourth,  the  story  about  the  house  in  the  neighborhjl 
gives  us  only  one  side  of  events.  It  is  told  from  the  st;l 
point  of  an  outside  neighbor  looking  in.  The  key  quesl 
is:  what  are  we  (the  neighbors)  to  do?  Nothing  is  said  all 
how  things  look  to  the  bad  man  inside  the  house  or  ol 
persons  in  the  house  who  may  be  confederates  or  host* 
What  options  are  open  to  them?  What  are  their  plan* 
fight  or  for  flight?  Do  they  think  their  rights  are  beingil 
dicated  because  they  are  about  to  be  liberated,  or  do  m 
think  that  their  rights  are  being  violated  because  the\ 
about  to  be  overrun  by  superior  force?  How  much  r 
tance  is  there  likely  to  be?  How  persistent  and  how  in 
five,  how  desperate  and  how  effective  will  it  be?  Even  \ 
one  side  possesses  overwhelming  firepower,  it  is  obvic 
a  mistake  to  regard  the  other  side  as  an  inert  body  that 
be  acted  on,  bombed  and  reduced  to  silent  and  hui 
acquiescence.  How  likely  are  the  Iraqi  defenders — mai 
whom  may  love  their  country  more  than  they  de: 
Saddam  I  lussein — to  use  the  weapons  of  mass  destrucn 
they  may  already  have?  The  bad  man  in  the  house  majj 
quite  resourceful  in  clouding  issues  and  delaying  actioA 
may  be  very  effective  in  persuading  the  other  people  ii 
house  of  the  bad  intentions  of  the  outsiders.  Furthern 
by  combining  threats  and  promises,  he  may  well  succei 
inducing  irresolution  or  a  split  among  the  neighbors  tl 
selves — some  may  prefer  to  live  with  his  ominous  pres 
rather  than  with  an  unknown  and  unpredictable 
regime  next  door. 

Fifth,  the  domestic  story  is  told  with  the  assumj 
that  once  the  bad  man  in  the  house  is  confronted,  tht 
a  fairly  clear  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of  death 
destruction  that  can  result.  The  inhabitants  of  the  \\ 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  attackers  are  at  risk  in  si 
scenario.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  many  of  the  rescue 
attackers  will  fall  under  the  power  of  the  bad  man  an 
confederates.  The  surrounding  community  can  foi 
most  part  go  about  its  business.  But  when  we  are  thir 
about  the  invasion  of  a  country  like  Iraq,  we  are  tal  . 
about  massive  operations  in  which  a  great  deal  cal . 
wrong  and  about  an  arena  of  conflict  in  which  even  iifo 
that  is  vastly  superior  in  resources  and  technology  willl 
it  difficult  to  maintain  constant  control  over  the  entire! 
tlefield.  Costs  and  casualties  that  can  be  foreseen  withi  _ 
accuracy  in  the  neighborhood  situation  are  much  less! 
to  predict  in  a  complex  regional  conflict.  In  the  case  ofl 
which  has  a  powerful  central  government  and  cohesive! 
itary  units,  such  as  the  Republican  Guard,  costs  and  cm 


vill  almost  certainly  be  considerably  higher  than  in 
anistan  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Both  imperfect  tar- 
g  by  our  own  forces  and  fierce  resistance  by  even  a 
on  of  Saddam  s  supporters  will  put  at  serious  risk  the 
of  those  civilians  who  are  innocent  of  his  crimes  and 
a  we  claim  to  be  liberating. 

.L  these  reasons,  it  is  fundamentally  mistaken  to  think 
•hanging  the  regime  in  Iraq  is  simply  an  emergency 
cement  of  international  norms,  which  will  be  no  more 
an  episode  in  the  pacification  of  the  Middle  East  and 
i  in  the  stabilization  of  American  hegemony.  If  we  are 
:en  to  be  doing  justice  and  if  we  are  not  doing  justice 
/ay  that  is  intelligible  and  plausible  to  the  rest  of  the 
,  we  will  be  unable  to  build  a  lasting  structure  of 
that  will  include  reliable  means  of  controlling  the 
J  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ensuring  that 
ire  not  used. 

the  Middle  East,  what  we  propose  to  do  will  not  be 
ble  unless  we  are  able  to  present  a  convincing  case  for 
ew  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  actually  on  the  verge  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  credibility  of  such 
will,  for  obvious  psychological  and  political  reasons, 
d  on  whether  we  are  trusted  to  be  working  for  a  just 
ition  of  the   dispute   between   Israel   and  the 
inians.  Actions  that  are  undertaken  for  the  laudable 
se  of  defending  Israel  but  that  are  perceived  within 
amic  world  as  arbitrary  injustices,  as  bloody  humilia- 
ind  as  exercises  of  power  without  accountability  will 
:  that  over  time  new  versions  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
a  bin  Laden  will  arise.  Even  when  force  is  necessary 
stifiable,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  set  the  agenda  or 
ine  relationships  in  a  crucial  part  of  the  world, 
fore  we  attempt  to  make  more  specific  judgments 
whether  an  attack  on  Iraq  can  be  considered  a  just 
re  and  our  potential  allies  need  to  achieve  some  clar- 
)ut  whether  such  an  attack  fits  into  a  coherent  plan 
e  future  of  the  Middle  East  and  for  the  control  of 
fis  of  mass  destruction  around  the  world.  My  own 
ion  is  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  an 
on  Iraq  is  a  good  thing  without  a  heavy  reliance  on 
il  thinking  and  on  implausible  presumptions  about 
idiness  of  the  world  to  applaud  American  righteous- 
Alnning  such  a  war  may  well  leave  us  farther  from 
|  ng-term  goals  that  really  matter — the  creation  of  a 
a  id  stable  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  main- 
a  e  of  a  world  order  that  makes  the  use  of  weapons  of 
i  lestruction  increasingly  unlikely.  The  simplicities  of 
i  te  justice  can  offer  intense  but  short-lived  satisfac- 
a  hey  are  not  an  appropriate  way  to  achieve  lasting 
I  hat  are  essential  to  the  security  of  Americans,  their 
d  nd  the  world  at  large.  E! 
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One  Year  Aero 


BY  JAMES  MART 


Recalling  moments 
surprising  grace  at  ground  zei 


S 


UNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  2001. 

This  morning  I  am  here  with  Joe  and  Chris, 
young  Jesuits  from  Fordham  University.  Pan 
Jesuit  training  includes  philosophy  studies, 
there  is  a  large  community  of  Jesuit  scholastics  studyj 
at  Fordham,  for  whom  working  at  Ground  Zero  a 
become  a  kind  of  temporary  ministry.  Their  compani: 
ship  has  been  a  signal  blessing  for  me,  and  I  have  bl 
moved  by  the  generous  response  of  their  community.  ]\ 
also  good  to  work  here  alongside  other  Jesuits:  it's  ,t 
kind  of  ministry  that  Jesuits  have  long  done — in  placed 
crisis,  in  areas  where  the  institutional  Church  is  I 
beginning  to  organize,  in  regions  of  great  need.  For  Jl 
this  is  his  second  time  at  Ground  Zero;  for  Chris,  his  fit 
While  the  three  of  us  talk  to  a  National  Guardsrc 
from  upstate  New  York,  a  giant  tractor-trailer  heaves  ij 
stop  on  the  street  beside  us.  A  steelworker  with  a  t 
days'  growth  of  beard  climbs  down  from  his  rig  1 
approaches  Joe.  "Can  I  speak  with  you,  Father?" 

As  Chris  and  I  move  away  to  offer  them  a  measur 
privacy,  the  man  embraces  Joe  and  begins  to  weep.  As 
two  of  them  talk,  I  notice  that  we  are  standing  beside 
office  building  whose  first-floor  windows  are  coved 
with  dozens  of  messages.  Still  thickly  coated  with  sit 
the  dirty  windows  around  the  site  have  become  a  place 
the  rescue  workers  to  express  a  variety  of  emotions 


JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America, 
bays  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  he  be" 
ministering,  along  with  several  other  Jesuits,  to  the  firefitj 
ers,  police  officers  and  rescue  workers  in  the  ruins  of  *s 
World  Trade  Center.  In  this  excerpt  from  his  new  bitj 
Searching  For  God  at  Ground  Zero  (Sheed  &  Ward),  he  recois" 
the  events  of  one  such  day. 
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Sod  Bless  America"  says  one  in  tall,  loopy  letters. 
:ue  1  Heroes,"  "We  Will  Never  Forget,"  "Down  But 
Out,"  and  "Paybacks  a  Bitch,  Osama." 
fter  10  minutes  Joe  rejoins  us.  The  man,  he  says  qui- 
is  here  for  the  first  time.  All  I  did  today,  he  tells  Joe, 
lrive  my  truck  into  the  site,  and  people  were  cheer- 
jr  me.  I  don't  deserve  that,  he  says.  I'm  just  a  regular 
['m  no  hero. 

.  >e,  visibly  moved,  wonders  if  he  said  the  right  things, 
unseled  the  man  the  right  way.  Chris  and  I  tell  Joe 
le  did  a  good  job  by  listening  so  intently  to  the  man, 
felt  comfortable  enough  with  Joe  to  weep.  In  places 
his,  I  say,  God  seems  to  know  which  people  need  to 
ought  together. 

Jrace  is  everywhere,"  I  say  "Especially  here."  \nd  I 
mvinced  of  this. 

re  walk  only  a  few  steps  before  catching  sight  of  a 
trailer.  On  its  side  are  three  large  black-and-yellow 
*ds  bearing  the  name  of  the  company  that  owns  the 
Grace  Construction  Co." 
irace  really  is  everywhere,"  says  Joe,  smiling. 

be  morgue  is  still  the  place  where  it  seems  that  the 
;  workers  are  most  willing  to  talk.  And  today  there  is 
;n  more  obvious  feeling  of  sadness  and  exhaustion.  It 

as  if  people  are  much  more  willing  to  cry  and  to 
>s  emotion.  Is  it  because  it's  Sunday? 
e  come  upon  two  people  resting  on  leather  office 

next  to  a  police  car  outside  the  morgue:  a  slight, 
-haired  woman  from  one  of  the  city's  Emergency 
:al  Service  teams  and  a  fireman  who  has  been 
g  out  bodies  over  the  last  few  days.  The  fireman 
lat  the  search  for  those  still  alive  in  the  wreckage  is 
y  drawing  to  a  close;  now  it  is  more  of  a  "recovery" 

But  even  while  admitting  this,  he  is  resolute  about 
).  "We  need  to  find  those  remains,"  he  says.  "It  real- 
ms the  families." 

he  speaks,  a  policewoman  approaches  us.  She  is  a 
'  Hispanic-American  woman  with  short  dark  hair. 
i  I  ask  you  something?"  she  says  to  me.  "Of  course," 
1 

I  »o  you  think  that  jumping  from  a  building  is  sui- 
i 

|  esitate,  struggling  to  think  of  some  spiritual  insight 
I  /ould  help  her.  No,  it's  not,  I  think,  but  how  to 
|i  n  this? 

I  io,"  Chris  says.  "They  weren't  trying  to  die,  they 
I  xying  to  live.  They  wanted  to  live.  That's  not  sui- 

I  i  a  beautiful  response,  and  I  am  proud  of  Chris  for 
sight  and  compassion.  Once  again,  it  seems  that 
H  tiows  how  to  bring  people  together.  The  police- 


woman begins  to  weep  and  the  E.M.S.  volunteer  wraps 
her  arms  tightly  around  her.  I  ask  if  there  is  someone  that 
she  is  thinking  of  and  she  says  yes.  She  quietly  utters  her 
friend's  name.  The  six  of  us  stand  in  a  circle  and  pray  for 
her  friend. 

After  a  quick  lunch,  we  make  our  way  over  to  the  place 
that  feels  like  an  open  wound:  the  rubble  pile.  There  is  a 
tall,  fortyish  police  chief  with  thinning  hair,  staring  at  the 
remaining  outer  walls  of  the  towers,  which  today  are 
wreathed  in  milky  white  smoke. 

"Father!"  he  says,  waving  me  over.  He's  worried  about 
something,  he  says. 

Yesterday,  he  explains,  he  spoke  with  a  police  chaplain 
who  confided  how  depressed  he  was  by  the  events  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  chaplain  told  him  that  because  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  minister  to  anyone  who  had  been 
pulled  from  the  wreckage  alive,  he  wasn't  doing  enough. 

"I  told  him  that  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could,"  says 
the  police  officer,  "and  that  just  being  here  was  enough." 

The  policeman  pauses.  "Was  that  the  right  thing  to 
say? 

I  assure  him  that  it  was  an  excellent  response — the 
perfect  response  in  fact — and  marvel  at  a  policeman  pro- 
viding counseling  and  comfort  for  a  priest,  and  at  a 
policeman  who  himself  wonders  if  he's  doing  enough. 

.Around  4  p.m.  Joe,  Chris  and  I  exit  via  the  West  Side 
Highway.  As  we  remove  our  respirators  and  hard  hats  and 
talk  about  the  day,  Chris  mentions  that  some  of  the  steel- 
workers  told  him  about  finding  a  dove  in  the  wreckage 
today.  "They  were  really  excited  about  it,"  he  says. 

Chris  says  that  while  workers  were  excavating  a  small 
open  space  that  had  been  spared  in  the  collapse,  a  white 
dove  fluttered  around  and  flew  up  and  away  from  the  rub- 
ble. The  men  saw  it  as  a  sign,  especially  coming  on  a 
Sunday. 

A  mile  or  so  from  the  site,  we  pass  a  chain-link  fence 
onto  which  are  tied  hundreds  of  yellow  ribbons,  in 
remembrance  of  the  victims.  Dozens  of  "Missing  Person" 
flyers — Xeroxed  sheets  with  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  those  lost — adorn  the  same  fence  a  few  feet  away. 

As  we  head  farther  north,  a  man  sprints  toward  us  and 
climbs  over  the  concrete  divider  that  separates  the  street 
from  the  path  on  which  we  walk.  He  asks  for  a  few  min- 
utes of  my  time.  Joe  and  Chris  move  away  and  sit  down 
on  the  curb  nearby. 

He  is  a  big  man,  whose  gray  hair  is  pulled  back  into  a 
lank  ponytail.  He  wears  dusty  jeans,  a  dirty  T-shirt  and  a 
tan  windbreaker.  A  steelworker  with  puffy,  tired  eyes,  he 
has  been  working  at  the  site  since  Sept.  12. 

Over  the  last  few  days,  I've  come  to  realize  that  many 
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of  the  remains  are  found  not  only  by  firefighters  and 
police  officers  but  also  by  the  steelworkers,  ironworkers 
and  construction  crews  who  have  volunteered  here.  As 
they  use  their  tools  to  slice  through  the  huge  steel  I- 
beams  littering  the  site,  they  inevitably  come  upon  a 
body  or  body  parts.  But  these  are  men  whose  trade  has 
not  prepared  them  at  all  for  such  labor,  and  I  feel  a  great 
deal  of  pity  for  them. 

The  man  before  me  tells  me  of  the  things  he's  seen  in 
the  rubble.  "But  now  when  I  go  home,  I  can't  bear  to  see 
my  wife  and  child,"  he  says,  with  tears  tracing  lines  down 
his  dusty  face.  "Because  every  time  I  see  their  faces,  I  see 
the  faces  of  the  people  I  pull  out." 

It  is  a  stunning  statement  that  seems  to  encapsulate 
all  of  the  emotions  that  people  are  facing  here:  grief,  hor- 
ror, confusion,  pity,  shock,  despair.  We  talk  more  about 
what  he  has  seen,  and  I  tell  him  that  what  he's  feeling  is 
certainly  natural  under  the  hellish  circumstances.  And 


has  he  found  any  of  the  grief  counselors  down  at  theft 
When  he  shakes  his  head,  I  tell  him  that  ther  a 
many  counselors  who  would  be  able  to  talk  with  hi 
the  site.  "You  can  ask  the  fire  department  or  plii 
department  or  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Salvation  Arnt" 
know  that  in  a  short  conversation  I  cannot  do  muchA 
not  a  trained  mental-health  professional,  psychologti 
psychiatrist. 

I  desperately  want  this  poor  man  to  get  some  he/ 
I  ask  him  again  if  he  will  promise  to  seek  out  one  (ffj 
grief  counselors.  He  nods  his  head  vigorously.  Wqfca 
some  more  and  he  wipes  away  his  tears.  He  stands  upr 
shakes  my  hand  deliberately. 

"You  know,  Father,"  he  says,  "I  used  to  be  Catali 
But  now  I  sort  of  mix  it  with  Indian  religions.  You  loi 
Native  American  stuff."  Suddenly  his  ponytail  takean 
different  look.  "Because  I  figure  it's  all  one  God  in 
end.  You  know?" 
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th  in  focus 


iod  Present  in  This 
ralley  of  Tears 


ERNARDA SHARKEY 


REMEMBER  RECITING  the  phrase 
about  "mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears"  in  the  Hail,  Holy 
Queen,  a  prayer  I  said  often  when  I 
-rowing  up,  and  being  aware  at  the 
of  the  immense  suffering  in  the 
.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  a  child 
a  World  War  II  or  because  the 
h  talked  more  about  suffering  or 
se  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money. 
;  was  a  realization  that  heaven  wait- 
there,  that  life  here  was  not  meant  to 
t  and  easy. 

^ith  adulthood  and  the  influence  of 
econd  Vatican  Council,  with  the 
life"  that  Americans  have  learned  to 
or  granted,  the  focus  on  suffering 
to  have  lessened.  Those  with  an  eye 
i  social  justice  issues  of  our  time, 
tqt,  and  awareness  of  the  global  pic- 
ave  never  lost  that  focus  or  concern, 
tey  would  say  the  rest  of  us  just  w  ere 
lying  attention.  But  for  many,  the 
i  of  last  Sept.  1 1  give  a  sense  of  how 
we  did  not  look  at  the  big  picture, 
in  the  United  States  we  did  not 
ence  what  many  other  countries 
aiown  for  years,  because  wars  have 
;en  fought  on  our  own  soil.  But  in 
iays,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  we 
lourning  and  weeping  in  this  valley 
W 

ich  awareness  of  a  hurt  and  broken 
has  become  a  daily  preoccupation 
any  of  us.  We  cannot  escape  from 
>rld's  brokenness  into  some  nook  or 
y.  We  live  amid  the  constant 
der  of  the  possibility  of  another  ter- 


Rda  sharkey  has  worked  for  many 
in  diocesan  religious  education 
,  most  recently  in  Oklahoma  City, 


rorist  attack,  the  chaos  of  the  corporate 
world  and  the  economy,  the  sore  spots 
around  the  globe — in  particular  the 
Middle  East,  where  there  does  not  seem 
any  possibility  of  peace  on  anyone's  hori- 
zon. And  now  we  face  the  anger  and  pain 
that  is  the  experience  of  many  Roman 
Catholics  over  the  child  abuse  scandal,  the 
clergy  involvement  and  especially  the  lack 
of  strong  episcopal  leadership  in  dealing 
with  the  issue. 

How  can  ordinary  people  find  a  way 
to  feel  God's  blessings  and  a  sense  of  peace 
in  all  of  this?  What 
measure  do  we  have  for 
dealing  with  this  mess 
without  becoming 
alienated  or  angry? 

I  have  just  finished 
reading  a  very  small 
book  about  a  Carmelite 

religious  brother  who 

lived  in  17th-century 

France.  Brother 

Lawrence      of  the 

Resurrection  worked  in 

the  monastery  kitchen 

and  shoe  shop.  He  was 

very  simple,  very  plain- 
spoken;  yet  many  peo- 
ple of  his  day,  including 

priests,    superiors  of 

religious  communities 

and     lay    men  and 

women,   sought  him 

out  for  advice  and  spir- 
itual direction,  which 

his  superiors  allowed. 

Not  only  did  people 

come  to  see  him  but  he 

wrote  letters  to  them, 

many  of  which  are 

included  in  the  book. 


He  had  one  very  simple  message:  God's 
presence  is  in  us  at  all  times  and  places,  in 
everything  we  do. 

brother  Lawrence  himself  learned  to 
reflect  on  that  as  the  core  of  faith  and  of 
spirituality.  He  told  people  to  work  at  it  on 
a  daily  basis,  constantly  reminding  them- 
selves that  in  whatever  they  were  doing — 
w  ashing  dishes,  sw  eeping  the  floor,  work- 
ing in  the  garden — God  was  with  them.  It 
sounds  so  simple  and  yet  it  is  a  great  tool, 
I  think,  for  us  today.  Not  only  is  God  pre- 
sent in  the  Eucharist;  God  is  present  in 
every  moment  of  every  day  of  our  lives — 
m  one  another,  in  people  we  don't  know, 
in  persons  with  whom  we  disagree,  in 
those  we  may  even  consider  enemies.  He 
is  present  in  whatever  we  do. 

If  we  had  such  a  strong  sense  of  ( I<  id's 
presence,  it  would  ease  much  of  the  anxi- 
ety and  tension  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  lives.  To  attain  that  strong  focus, 
however,  would  require  us  to  turn  off  the 
television,  to  spend  time  in  silence,  to 
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look  at  people  with  a  new  sense  of  their 
sacredness.  This  is  a  tall  order,  one  that 
will  take  a  lifetime  of  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion to  develop.  But  it  is  what  is  asked  of 
us  as  Christians,  it  is  our  challenge  as  dis- 
ciples. 

In  a  foreword  to  The  Practice  of  the 
Presence  of  God,  by  Brother  Lawrence  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  Rev.  Henri 
Nouwen  writes:  "In  the  midst  of  a  soci- 
ety marked  by  fragmentation  and  alien- 
ation Brother  Lawrence's  life  and 
thoughts  offer  a  real  source  of  healing.... 
Brother  Lawrence's  advice  to  walk  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  God  is  not  just 
a  nice  idea  for  a  seventeenth-century 
monk,  but  a  most  important  challenge 
for  our  present-day  life  situation....  One 
of  the  most  stimulating  aspects  of  this 
precious  book  is  Brother  Lawrence's 
deep  conviction  that  praying  is  not  say- 
ing prayers,  but  a  way  of  living  in  which 
all  we  do  becomes  prayer.  For  him  it  was 
a  practice  that  permeated  every  moment 
of  his  day.  He  felt  that  his  work  in  the 
kitchen  and  his  occasional  trips  were  in 
no  way  less  prayer  than  his  hours  in  the 
church.  Everything  we  do  is  done  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

It  does  take  courage  to  greet  each 
day  with  a  fresh  face.  In  our  time,  with  so 
much  bad  news  each  morning,  it 
behooves  us  to  have  some  shield  that 
protects  us  from  despair  and  pessimism 
about  life,  about  our  world,  about  the 
future — a  shield  that  helps  us  face  the 
day. 

God  is  no  less  present  to  us  in  bad 
times  than  in  good.  In  tact,  when  things 
are  very  difficult,  I  believe  God  may  be 
even  more  deeply  involved  in  our  lives, 
may  be  even  closer  to  us.  We  all  have 
had  experiences  that  we  could  have  never 
survived  without  grace,  but  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  providential  dimension  once 
we  get  past  those  difficult  times.  The 
constancy  of  God's  presence,  reminding 
ourselves  of  this  over  anil  over,  is  a  reas- 
suring and  calming  way  to  face  the 
world.  Believing  God  is  with  us  should 
help  us  realize  that  nothing  evil  can  real- 
ly touch  us. 

Perhaps  through  all  these  hard  times, 
we  will  find  that  our  faith  is  strength- 
ened, that  we  become  more  caring,  more 
compassionate  persons,  more  aware  of 
the  gift  of  God's  presence  every  moment 
of  every  day  of  our  lives. 


Since  reading  this  book,  I  have  found 
myself  on  several  occasions  thinking 
about  God's  presence — and  it  made  a 
great  difference. .Looking  at  another  per- 
son and  being  conscious  of  that  truth 
makes  me  aware  of  the  sacredness  of  that 
person  in  a  new  way.  It  would  be  won- 
derful to  sustain  that  thought  for  a  long 
period,  but  such  a  practice  takes  time  and 
work — and  grace.  But  just  doing  it  briefly 
was  for  me  a  very  powerful  experience. 

The  first  occasion  was  when  I  was 
near  a  person  who  is  mentally  ill;  it  was 
difficult  to  deal  with  her  because  I  could 
not  get  away  from  her  talking  and  persis- 
tence in  keeping  me  there.  I  looked  at  her 
and  remembered  this  idea  of  God's  pres- 
ence, and  then  I  saw  her  in  a  new  way,  as 
someone  very  precious  to  God. 

Another  occasion  was  when  I  went  to 
Mass  and  a  widow,  whose  husband  died 
very  unexpectedly  and  at  a  young  age, 
came  and  sat  with  me.  It  was  such  a  gift 
to  me  for  her  to  do  that  and  I  treasured 
her  presence.  I  know  that  she  is  still  feel- 
ing his  death  keenly,  and  it  is  hard  for 
her  to  get  out  and  do  things.  Her  sitting 
beside  me  made  me  aware  of  God's  pres- 
ence. 

The  next  time  was  remarkable 
because  it  was  so  unexpected  and  so  sim- 
ple. One  afternoon  recently,  I  had  to 
take  my  car  to  be  serviced.  It  was  an 
emergency  and  when  I  arrived,  they 
were  busy  beyond  belief.  The  parking  lot 
was  full  of  cars,  some  double-parked. 
There  was  someone  waiting  in  the  outer 
room.  One  of  the  owners,  Scott,  was  on 
the  phone.  I  handed  him  my  keys  and  sat 
down.  I  hadn't  brought  anything  with 
me  to  read  so  I  just  sat  there  and  reflect- 
ed. A  man  came  in,  stood  there  and  wait- 
ed. He  waited  five  minutes,  maybe  ten. 
He  didn't  get  upset,  never  asked  where 
the  manager  was;  he  just  stood  and  wait- 
ed. He  did  ask  me  how  long  I  had  had 
my  car,  went  on  to  tell  me  he  and  his 
wife  had  had  theirs  a  long  time  and 
found  this  place  after  bad  experiences 
with  other  service  stations.  He  com- 
mented what  excellent  service  this  place 
gave  him.  Then  Scott  came  in,  asked  the 
man  a  few  questions  and  they  went  out- 
side. 

In  a  minute  or  two  a  lady  came  in; 
she  stood  there  and  waited,  five,  ten  min- 
utes. Scott  came  back,  told  her  her  car 
was  ready,  so  she  could  go  on  vacation. 
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This  led  to  a  conversation  about  ]a 
and  family  reunions.  Just  as  the  wcB 
left,  a  second  man  appeared,  witfflj 
wife  right  behind  him.  She  had  folk/a 
him  there  to  pick  him  up.  Again  wa:a 
a  long  time.  Jim,  the  other  owner,  m 
in,  greeted  the  man  and  asked  him 
had  a  list  for  him.  I  noticed  how  kin 
caring  both  Scott  and  Jim  were.  I 
late  in  the  day,  and  they  must  have 
frazzled.  The  phone  kept  ringing 
they  were  answering  questions,  fini 
jobs.  Jim  took  the  second  man  t(| 
back.  A  third  man  appeared  in  the 
and  stood  waiting.  Scott  returne 
took  him  around  the  building.  A 
point  one  of  the  mechanics  came  mm 
the  keys  to  my  car,  announcing  if 
ready. 

During  the  drive  home,  I  th 
about  the  excellent  service  these  ■ 
give  their  customers'  cars — but  tH 
the  excellent  care  and  service  they  gfl 
the  cars'  owners.  What  a  rich  exper 
of  God's  presence  in  the  world,  on 
is  probably  a  part  of  daily  life;  b 
don't  always  have  the  eyes  to  see 
wondered  whether  I  noticed  it 
because  I  wasn't  reading  a  book  or 
ing  to  someone?  Why  were  these  w: 
customers  so  courteous?  Was  it  be 
of  the  way  the  two  owners  treated 
as  a  part  of  their  usual  routine?  Pei 
it  was  all  of  those  things.  What  is  si 
icant,  for  me,  is  that  I  took  the  time 
then  the  thoughts  of  Brother  Lawre 
formula  came  to  mind.  There  wa: 
reality. 

With  enough  practice,  such  n 
tion  could  become  as  automal 
breathing.  There  are  countless  exar 
of  such  experiences  in  everyone's 
We  tend  to  focus  on  people's  rude 
on  the  lack  of  concern,  and  don 
attention  to  everyday  moments  o 
and  courtesy  and  love.  God's  prese: 
with  us,  all  the  time,  everywhere 
believe  that,  nothing  can  frighten  I* 
hurt  us  or  destroy  us. 

This  formula  Brother  Lawrenatt 
ommended  is  timeless.  He  struggle™ 
years  to  make  it  habitual  in  his  owiife 
It  is  wonderful  too  for  us  as  a  foci'fo 
our  daily  lives,  through  the  minute! 
hours.  If,  as  a  beginning,  we  do  it  fo0 
a  few  minutes  daily,  we  will  ultirr  el 
reap  the  fruit  of  such  prayer:  first  m 
then  joy. 

September  <>,  2002  An* 


)ne  Year  Later 


JOHN  McLAIN 


lj  n  children  wait  for  lunch  at  the  Dar  al  Itam  orphanage  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan  on  June  18.  The 
I  lage  was  recently  refurbished  by  an  Iranian  relief  agency,  with  additional  contributions  from 
i  i,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  the  World  Food  Program. 


WAILING  ULULATION  echoes 
1 1  across  the  night  as  I  trudge  up 
'j.k  the  sandy  hill,  the  Muslim  call 
>!  ^Lto  prayer  that  signals  the  end  of 
ij  ay.  As  I  crest  the  hill,  I  pause  to 
i|  my  breath.  The  thin  air  at  this  alti- 
i«|  nakes  any  form  of  physical  exertion 
<  nting  task.  The  wind  blows,  and  a 
H  ier  of  sand  eddies  off  the  top  of  the 
1;  vhirling  out  toward  the  mountains 
i:  ;tand  guard  over  the  desert  in  the 
fl  1  haze  of  the  moonlight. 
!  shift  my  pack  and  head  into  the 
I  ned  remnant  of  a  building  that 


I    AIN  (CAPTAIN)  JOHN  McLAIN,  S.J.,  IS 

I  itly  serving  with  the  1st  Battalion, 
I  Special  Forces  Group  in  Kabul, 
ij  listan. 


serves  as  my  chapel.  A  small  crowd  has 
gathered,  and  I  turn  on  the  electric- 
lantern  that  illuminates  the  room.  We 
celebrate  Mass  together,  finding  our- 
selves a  tiny  Christian  minority  in  this 
land,  our  voices  mingling  in  counter- 
point to  the  distant,  scratchy  loudspeak- 
er's call.  "Our  Father,  who  art  in  heav- 
en...." After  Mass  a  soldier  approaches 
me  and  tells  me  that  we  probably  should 
not  use  this  facility  again.  "You're  sil- 
houetted by  the  light  in  those  windows. 
I'd  hate  to  see  you  take  a  head  shot  at 
Mass."  Nodding,  I  assure  him  that  I 
wouldn't  be  crazy  about  that  myself. 
How  my  life  has  changed  in  the  last  year. 

One  year  after  Sept.  11,  2001,  my 
life  is  radically  different  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  count.  As  a  U.S.  Army 


chaplain  assigned  to  a  Special  Forces 
unit,  changes  were  inevitable  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  horrific  tragedy.  That 
event  destabilized  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  I  serve.  We  knew  we  would 
go  to  the  fight,  but  the  waiting,  the  plan- 
ning and  myriad  changes  in  the  plans 
took  a  toll,  just  as  our  national  sense  of 
security  and  certainty  were  shaken  on 
that  September  morning.  We're  going. 
We're  not  going.  We  may  be  going. 
We'll  definitely  go.  We're  definitely 
staying  put.  Those  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  in  where  our  mission  would  take 
us  and  when  it  would  lead  us  there 
seemed  endless,  and  each  one  added  a  bit 
more  stress  to  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
our  families. 

Another  change  in  my  life  is  getting 
used  to  being  the  infidel.  That  is  how 
many  of  the  people  here  in  Afghanistan 
view  me  and  the  people  I  serve.  The 
question  was  phrased  succinctly  by  a  boy 
who  asked,  without  guile  or  malice,  "Are 
you  a  Muslim  or  an  infidel?"  Well,  if 
those  are  the  only  categories,  then  I 
guess  I  have  to  choose  infidel.  And  I  am 
working  hard  at  trying  not  to  be  the 
Ugly  Infidel.  A  knee-jerk  reaction  to 
Islam  helps  no  one  here  (or  anywhere 
else)  and  only  confirms  the  beliefs  of  the 
more  hardcore  fundamentalists.  The 
vast  majority  of  Muslims  I  have  encoun- 
tered here  are  wonderful  people,  deeply 
saddened  and  disheartened  by  what  a  few 
fanatics  have  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
their  religion.  So  I  have  had  to  confront 
my  own  stereotypes  about  Muslims  and 
my  own  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
nuances  of  their  religion,  trying  to  find 
common  ground  and  foster  understand- 
ing where  possible. 

I  have  also  come  face  to  face  with  evil 
during  the  past  year.  I  can  no  longer 
believe  completely  that  evil  is  banal, 
when  I  am  confronted  by  it  in  the  street. 
Driving  through  a  string  of  villages,  we 
pass  through  one  that  is  notoriously 
unfriendly  toward  Americans  and  their 
allies.  The  stares  from  the  men  in  the 
bazaars  and  along  the  street  are  some  of 
the  ugliest  and  most  hostile  I've  ever 
seen.  The  tension  in  the  air  is  palpable.  | 
Everyone  in  the  convoy  is  on  edge,  half  3 
expecting  the  shot  to  come  that  will  start  § 
a  firefight.  Evil  has  a  face  that  is  angry  o 
and  whose  eyes  are  glazed  with  a  burning  1 
certainty  of  its  cause,  a  cause  that  puts  g 
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religious  ideals  and  laws  ahead  of  ie 
human  beings  who  are  subject  to  thl 
"You  place  heavy  burdens  upon  themH 
will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  them" — anBJ 
evil  that  we  have  been  warned  againS 
warning  that  we  have  ignored,  an  evil  B 
now  must  be  confronted. 

From  the  moment  I  watched  on  tlr 
vision  as  that  second  airliner  plurM 
toward  the  tower,  I  have  been  drawn  cjTi 
er  to  God  and  the  Gospel  that  proclai 
his  Son.  I  have  been  forced  to  seek'it 
lace  of  God  in  the  ( iospel  lor  a  word  iat 
heals,  a  word  that  soothes  fears  and  m 
mately  a  word  that  does  justice.  AgainH 
again  while  trying  to  make  sense  ofB< 
events  of  Sept.  11,1  have  had  to  turBj 
God  and  ask  what  he  wants  and  nfl 
from  me  and  the  U.S.  soldiers  engageB 
this  struggle.  I  have  found  in  this  par 
fear,  hatred,  misunderstanding,  anxBJ 
anger,  frustration,  hope,  beauty,  loveB 
a  hand  that  reaches  out.  My  soldiers  hB 
carried  out  combat  operations,  andft 
have  adopted  schools  that  educate  <m 
dren  who  a  year  ago  had  no  hope  of* 
education  at  all.  We  have  been  huggelfc 
we  entered  one  village  and  spat  upoas 
we  left  another.  And  God  has  acconB 
nied  us  this  whole  distance  and  ill 
accompany  us  even  farther  down  B 
road. 

Maybe  that  has  been  the  bigB 
change  in  my  life  since  9/1 1:  the  realB 
don  that  God  is  intensely  present  in  B 
struggle.  He  is  present  in  the  terrible  nf 
sion  of  a  rocket  attack.  1  le  is  presenin 
the  waving  ot  our  flag.  He  is  presenin 
our  struggle  against  injustice.  He  is  jo> 
sent  as  we  struggle  with  the  darker  ante 
of  our  nature  that  howl  for  revenge,  B 
justice.  He  is  present  as  we  try  to  nB 
our  country  secure  for  our  children  10 
the  children  of  all  Americans.  No  om 
know  wanted  this.  Certainly  no  oiB 
blow  wanted  what  happened  on  thattsp 
New  York  morning  last  fall.  But  it's  vSt 
we've  got.  Aid  God  is  giving  us  the  gH 
to  get  us  through  this  moment  and  tlse 
changes  and  this  growth. 

As  we  remember  and  reflect  on  liJ 
past  year,  and  wonder  about  what  the  xt 
year  w  ill  bring,  maybe  the  biggest  ch;'£ 
1  can  find  in  my  own  life  is  that  1  am  *» 
more  radically  dependent  on  God  forie 
st l  ength  to  continue  the  struggle  forB 
rice  in  the  world,  and  for  the  knowli? 
that  this  struggle  begins  within. 
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Propagandizing  War 

£  Slapdash  principles  for  a  new 
st  war  theory.? 


I  INALLY  some  questions  are 
.  being  asked  about  the  plans  to 
I  m  invade  Iraq.  Strangely  enough, 
the  biggest  stir  has  been  caused 
I  ■  not  by  die  churches  or  the 
;  ocratic  Party,  but  by  the  likes  of 
j  y  Kissinger  and  Richard  Armey, 
j  ine,  Kissinger  and  Armey,  the  voices 
j  oderation — although  their  modera- 
5  nvolves  not  whether  to  invade  Iraq, 
j  dien.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our 
.  ral  discourse  as  our  president  pre- 
1  for  war. 

luch  of  the  discussion  is  reduced  to 
I  e  like  Ann  Coulter  and  James 
j  He  screaming  that  die  other  is  simply 
I  ulous,"  a  word  that  our  secretary  of 
J  se,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  seems  to  like 
j  If.  On  talk  shows,  bellicose  oversim- 
|  irions  abound.  "Nobody  will  fight  for 
|  m."  "Iraqi  youth  are  more  favorable 

nerica  than  most  college  professors 
J  "We'll  just  take  over  Iraq,  and  the 

easy." 

here  are  few  voices  from  the  Jewish 
etic  tradition,  which  had  the  courage 
Henge  its  own  people.  The  Christian 
hes  and  their  preachers  seem  to  have 
ten  not  only  the  just  war  theory,  but 
sadly  the  evangelical  message  of 
Philosophers  continue  to  mumble 
animal  rights  and  the  mind-body 
aft.  Democrats  can  muster  only 
ns"  about  this  war.  They  appear 
to  offer  any  criticism,  to  demand 
:vidence  or  to  offer  principled  moral 
lent. 

ight-wing  commentators  and  hawk 
"ians,  who  hate  any  nuance  and 
:  anyone  who  questions  the  rush  to 
ae  change,"  have  intimidated  the 
i  ition.  They  comb  through  articles 
documents  that  are  courageous 
h  to  investigate  both  sides  of  an  issue 


or  examine  the  causes  for  anti-Americanism 
among  radical  Muslims.  Then  they  call 
such  thoughts  un-American.  If  you  ask 
whether  diere  may  be  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  triggered  such  hate,  not 
only  in  the  madmen  of  9/11,  but  on  the 
"Muslim  street,"  the  shrill  response  is  that 
you  are  defending  the  abomination  and 
you  think  America  deserved  it.  No,  no  one 
would  ever  deserve  such  an  atrocity.  The 
point  is  to  see  why  it  occurred,  why  it 
seemingly  pleased  so  many  and  why  it 
could  happen  again. 

But  if  you  do  this,  you  are  portrayed — 
as  Tom  DeLay  has  done  to  leaders  in  our 
State  Department  (Colin  Powell) — as 
apologists  for  idleness  and  appeasement. 
DeLay  did  this  on  one  of  diose  lopsided, 
"fair  and  balanced  as  always"  Fox  News 
programs,  entitled  "Stomping  (Not 
Stopping)  Saddam."  By  DeLay's  account, 
if  we  disagree  with  the  new  "doctrine  of 
pre-emption,"  we  are  venting  our  congen- 
ital distrust  of  American  principle  and  hos- 
tility to  American  action."  Well,  what  are 
American  principle  and  action? 

In  defending  plans  to  invade  Iraq,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  has  used  the  following  clever 
tactic:  "O.K.;  what  will  you  say  when 
another  9/11  occurs,  and  we  had  decided 
not  to  invade  Iraq?"  This  is  supposed  to 
reduce  us  to  incoherent  mumbling. 

Instead  we  should  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions of  our  own.  "Your  question  pre- 
sumes, honorable  secretary,  that  Iraq  was 
the  cause  of  9/11.  Do  you  have  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this,  especially  since 
Saudi  Arabia,  our  cherished  ally  and  oil 
tap,  actually  provided  the  majority  of  the 
terrorists?" 

"Your  question  also  presumes,  with- 
out any  foundation,  that  invading  Iraq 
would  have  prevented  the  terror.  What  is 
worse,  your  question  presumes  that  invad- 


ing Iraq,  or  at  least  the  threat  of  invading 
it,  would  not  itself  precipitate  some  des- 
perate retaliation  by  the  'regime'  you  seek 
to  change.  Are  you  willing  to  live  with  the 
thought  that,  had  you  not  invaded  Iraq, 
another  terrible  strike  would  not  have 
been  made  against  us?  You  must  give  us 
something  better  than  what  amounts  to 
the  following  set  of  slapdash  principles  for 
a  'new'  just  war  theory." 

•  If  the  enemy  is  evil,  even  if  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  outcome,  you  may  attack. 
War  need  no  longer  be  the  "last  resort."  It 
is  better  to  mount  a  preventive  strike. 

•  War  may  be  declared  by  presidential 
fiat  without  debate  or  evidence.  No  moral 
principles  other  than  national  interest 
should  be  applied,  and  there  should  be  no 
open  discourse  with  those  who  challenge 
your  position. 

•  Presume  there  will  be  only  good 
consequences.  Do  not  tolerate  those  who 
raise  doubts  about  the  long-range  effects 
of  such  a  war. 

•  Never  criticize  your  own  govern- 
ment or  examine  your  ow  n  nation's  past 
failures  or  present  motives.  It  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  If  citizens  criticize  plans  for  war, 
they  are  either  stupid,  appeasing  or  self- 
hating. 

•  It  your  war  is  against  terrorism,  pick 
the  country  and  leader  you  hate  most  and 
make  war  against  them. 

•  Most  ol  all,  remember  that  you  are 
against  the  evil  ones,  your  cause  is  wholly 
good,  your  motives  all  noble  and  your  w  ar 
holy. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  available  more 
reasoned  accounts  for  both  going  to  war 
and  for  preventing  it  (as  is  evidenced  in  the 
present  issue  of  this  journal).  But  the  great 
danger  is  that  such  efforts  will  be  ignored, 
drowned  out  by  the  clamor  for  vengeance. 
The  acculturated  presupposition  is  that  we 
have  every  right  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  despicable  Saddam  Hussein.  The  pre- 
supposition should  be,  however,  that  such 
a  grave  action  can  be  justified  only  by  the 
weightiest  of  moral  principles.  When  one 
adds  to  this  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  predom- 
inantly Christian  country,  presided  over 
by  a  president  who  claims  to  be  inspired,  in 
political  policy,  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
appalling  that  our  consciences  seem  so 
utterly  uninformed  by  the  Gospels. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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A  Daring  Promise 

A  Spirituality  of  Christian  Marriage 

By  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz 
Crossroad.  I43p  $16.95  (paper) 
ISBN 0824519353 

Catholics  have  always  relied  on  church 
teaching  for  an  understanding  of  marriage, 
expressed  perhaps  in  papal  encyclicals  and 
theological  studies.  But.  /  Daring  Promise  is 
different  from  these.  It  is  both  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  offering  a  treatment  of  mar- 
ried spirituality  that  is  in  rather  short  sup- 
ply. This  book  enunciates  principles,  but  it 
often  does  so  through  storytelling  and 
anecdote.  The  author  is  opinionated.  He 
seems  fearless  in  contradicting  certain 
kinds  of  received  wisdom.  He  is  relying  on 
a  sure  know  ledge  of  Catholic  teaching  and 
a  depth  of  personal  experience. 

Richard  ( Gaillardetz  is  the  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Murray  and  James  J.  Bacik  pro- 
fessor of  Catholic  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Toledo.  He  is  married.  He  and  his  wife, 
Diana  (also  a  religious  professional),  are 
the  parents  of  four  boys.  From  the  first 
page  it  is  clear  that  their  home  lite  has  been 
demanding — he  speaks  of  an  early  time  in 
their  marriage  when  their  twins  were  only 
two  months  old.  The  need  for  a  marital 
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spirituality  arose  out  of  the  tensions  and 
demands  of  manned  life,  he  explains. 

At  the  outset  Gaillardetz  mentions 
four  basic  doctrinal  commitments  that  he 
sees  contributing  to  a  spirituality  of  mar- 
riage: "(1)  at  the  core  of  our  humanity  is 
the  experience  of  desire,  an  inner  drive  for 
communion  with  God  and  one  another; 
(2)  the  incarnation  reveals  to  us  die  fulfill- 
ment of  that  desire  and  of  our  very  human- 
ity in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  (3)  the  suf- 
fering, death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
often  called  'the  paschal  mystery,'  offers  us 
the  way  of  salvation  and  the  paradoxical 
logic  of  authentic  human  fulfillment;  (4) 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  that  God  is  communion 
and  therefore  is  discovered  wherever  and 
whenever  we  give  ourselves  over  to  the  life 
of  communion."  The  author  insists  upon 
these  four  points,  even  though  they  may 
seem  "formal  and  abstract,"  as  necessary  to 
an  authentic  marital  spirituality.  There  is  a 
clear  purpose  and  structure  at  work  here. 
Yet  for  me,  what  makes  this  book  so  valu- 
able is  the  author's  willingness  to  critique 
much  of  what  is  usually  said  in  devout 
Catholic  circles  about  marriage. 

"Too  often,"  Gaillardetz  writes, 
"accounts  of  marital  spirituality  present 
( i<  >d  as  the  transcendent  'third  party'  in  the 
marriage  relationship."  To  illustrate  his 
dissatisfaction  with  this  commonly  voiced 
idea,  the  author  begins  with  "something  of 
a  personal  confession."  He  explains  that  he 
and  his  wife  have  never  quite  succeeded  in 
sustaining  a  pattern  of  joint  prayer  in  their 
marriage.  He  attributes  this,  partly,  to  a 
different  formation.  She  is  a  convert  to 
Catholicism  and  he  is  not. 

This  seeming  irregularity  in  their  ways 
of  prayer  has  led  Gaillardetz  to  question 
the  "third  party"  notion  of  God's  partici- 
pation in  their  marriage.  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  ( iod  <  it  the  Christian  faith  is  not  an 
intellectual  super-being.  ( )ur  God  is  not  an 
individual  anything  but  the  very  ground 
and  source  of  our  existence  who  sustains  us 
and  abides  in  us  w  hen  we  engage  in  what  I 
have  called  the  life  of  communion." 

The  author  insists  that  couples  must  be 
free  to  experience  God  in  their  different 
ways,  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  common  style 
of  prayer.  "Whether  couples  cultivate  this 
awareness  together,  in  dieir  own  moments 
ill  solitude  or  in  the  oAlir.it ion  ol  the 


liturgy  of  the  church,  what  is  importiji 
diat  diey  find  ways  to  affirm  and  stain 
their  awareness  of  God's  abiding  jb, 
ence...." 

The  most  striking  chapter  is  "MarM 
and  Conversion."  Though  I  have  I 
deeph  interested  in  conversion  andtfe- 
choices,  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a  fl 
refreshing  treatment  of  the  subject™ 
from  offering  a  sentimental  or  romp! 
view  of  marriage.  Gaillardetz  poiH 
matrimony  as  a  deep  personal  challjgt 
one  that  is  b<  >th  a  covenant  and  a  radHv1 
countercultural  undertaking.  It  is  in 
chapter,  I  think,  that  he  reveals  why  hfl 
marriage  as  "a  daring  promise." 

Meant  to  be  used  by  discussion  grBi 
this  book  offers  useful  questions  at  thfl 
of  each  chapter.  The  epilogue  offers  nU 
cussion  guide.  Here,  I  think,  GaillaH 
touches  most  deeply  on  the  mystei  ot 
things.  He  speaks  of  how  he  and  his  faj^J 
about  to  leave  Texas  and  move  to  Ohi<ar: 
sorting  through  dieir  belongings,  m 
come  across  what  diey  call  their  "resuB 
tion  plant,"  a  plant  that  has  traveledB 
them  through  main'  vc.irs  of  man;gi 
This  simple,  humorous  touch  proviB 
glimpse  of  the  everydayness  of  marriaB 
well  as  a  depdi  ot  meaning  that  ofteill 
below  our  most  ordinary  moments.  | 

He  goes  on  to  reflect  (recalling  a  nflk 
in  which  they  and  other  couples  tookilt/ 
on  the  difficulties  that  have  assailed  S 
marriages — personal  losses,  alcoholisnun) 
substance  abuse,  multiple  affairs. Hf 
speaks,  with  a  certain  vulnerability, 
the  temptations  against  fidelity  that  albar- 
tied  people  face.  He  comes  back  agajp 
prayer  and  spiritual  development  asW 
components  in  Christian  marriage. 

A  Daring  Promise  teaches  effectiveiff 
rooting  principles  in  practice. 

Emilie  (Mn 
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of  all,  there  are  the  kudos  for  The 
rds  of  Syon.  No  less  an  eminence 
I  Harold  Bloom  calls  the  book  Hill's 
|  magnificent  work  in  a  long  career 
j  lendors."  A.  N.  Wilson  calls  Hill 
|  ably  the  best  writer  alive,  in  verse 
prose,"  the  "nearest  thing  we  have 
)  a  poet  who  refashions  language 
ipeaks  of  serious  things  in  new 
:s."  And  then  there  is  George 
:r,  who  calls  The  Orchards  a  "theo- 
1-political  meditation  matched  with 
•odigality  of  nature  as  in  no  other 
nporary  poet.  The  one  honored  is 
ader." 

it  Hill  is  also  a  notoriously  difficult 
a  world  away  from  most  American 
writing  today.  And  at  70,  Hill  is 
iching  the  close  of  an  extraordinary 
— a  fact  he  comes  back  to  again  and 
in  this  volume.  British-born  and 
i-educated  (Oxford),  for  much  of 
e  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
,  before  going  on  to  lecture  at 
ridge.  And  now,  for  the  past  14 
he  has  taught  literature  and  reli- 
t  Boston  University. 
11  's  readership  both  here  and  in 
id  cannot  be  very  large,  and  he  will 
be  a  popular  poet.  But  it  would  be 
|  rous  error  on  the  part  of  anyone 
j  g  to  find  the  real  news  in  poetry  to 
I  ok  Hill.  Whatever  the  maddening 
i,  eness  of  his  work,  you  know  after 
tj  few  lines  that  you  are  in  the  pres- 
:]  )f  the  real  thing — a  serious  poet 
■  'ned  with  serious  issues,  that  rare 
e|  menon:  a  deeply  religious  poet. 
i'|  rotestant  John  Milton  seems  to  be 
3j  1  Hill's  work,  as  well  as  the 
letic  William  Blake  and  D.  H. 
i  nee  at  his  best.  He  is  also  one  of 
I  osest  readers  of  Gerard  Manley 
>  ns  I  know  of,  not  only  of  the  lat- 
oetry,  but  of  the  letters  and  ser- 
»|  is  well.  Additionally,  there  are  allu- 
o  Augustine,  Dante,  John  Donne 
harles  Peguy,  as  well  as  to  lesser 
like  David  Jefferies  (Hopkins's 


English  contemporary)  and  Charles 
Williamson.  Hill  is  one  of  those  poets 
who  can  still  pun  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In 
heaven  he  will  sup,  I  feel  sure,  with  T.  S. 
Eliot. 

It  used  to  be  that  Hill  published  a 
book  of  poems  about  every  10  years.  In 
the  last  six  years,  however,  he  has  pub- 
lished four.  Taken  together  they  appear 
to  approximate  his  own  version  of 
Dante's  Commedia,  with  much  of  20th- 
century  British  culture  (to  say  nothing  of 
America's  contributions)  standing  in  for 
hell.  Canaan  and  The  Triumph  of  Love 


came  first,  both  published  in  1998,  fol- 
lowed in  2000  with  Speech.'  Speech!  And 
now,  The  Orchards  of  Syon. 

At  first  I  took  the  title  of  this  latest 
book  to  be  a  reference  to  Zion,  or 
Jerusalem,  especially  because  Hill  cou- 
ples it  with  motif-like  references  to 
Hopkins's  Goldengrove,  an  Eden-like 
bonus  cultus,  or  enclosed  garden.  But 
there  is  the  allusion  too  to  the  bloated 
corpse  or  Henry  VIII.  As  it  was  being 
transferred  to  London,  it  was  kept 
overnight  at  the  former  monastery  at 
Syon,  dissolved  by  the  king  in  1539,  who 


SEE  YOUR  MINISTRY  THROUGH  THE  LENS  OF  EVANGELIZATION 


The  North  American  Institute 
for  Catholic  Evangelization 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON  •  JULY  9-12,  2003 


NAICE  will  provide  a  forum  for  Catholic  national,  diocesan  and  parish  leadership 
to  conic  together  and  reflect  on  evangeliZt.it ion  and  explore  wars  to  mature  their 
respective  ministries  through  the  lens  of  evangelization. 


Featuring'. 

•  Cardinal  McCarrick 

•  Archbishop  Exner  of  Vancouver 

•  Beverly  Carroll 

•  Susan  Blum  Gerding 

•  (  arole  Eipers 

•  Brett  Hoover,CSP 

•  Robert  McCarty 

•  Ovidio  Pecharroman 

•  Maureen  Shaughnessy,  SC 

•  Francesca  Thompson,  OSF 

•  David  Tyson,  CSC 


Archbishop  Vlazny  of  Portland 

Bishop  Wilton  Gregory,  USCCB  President 

Ronaldo  C  !ruz 

Frank  DeSiano,CSP 

Amy  Hoey,  RSM 

Eric  Law 

Michelle  Miller 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  OMI 

Donald  Senior,  CP 

Annette  Turner 

Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  MHSH 


Designed  for.  Catholic  National,  Diocesan  and  Parish  leadership.  Bishops,  Priests 
and  Deacons,  Pastors  and  Parochial  Vicars,  Lay  Ecclesial  Ministers,  Pastoral 
Life  Coordinators;  Pastoral  Associates,  Directors  of  Adult  Faith  Formation, 
Catechesis,  Communications,  Ethnic  Ministries,  Evangelization,  Liturgy,  RCIA, 
Religious  Education,  Social  Justice,  Stewardship,  Young  Adults,  Youth,  School 
Superintendents,  and  Principals. 

Format.  Consists  of  three  parts — a  major  presentation,  table  discussion,  and 
panel  presentations.  Tables  will  be  made  up  of  different  ministries  and  the  panel 
presentations  will  be  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  panelists  in  dialogues  with 
the  major  presenter. 

Costs:  All  inclusive  from  $250-$470  depending  on  housing  requested,  and  $150 
for  commuters.  No  registration  fees  due  until  January  3 1 ,  2003.  Applications  for 
registration  are  being  accepted  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis  in  each  of  the 
respective  ministries. 

For  more  information  visit  our  website  at  icivw.usccb.org/evangelizLUionJnaice.htm 
Email:  evangelization@usccb.org  •  202-541-3012  •  Fax:  202-541-3242 

SPONSORED  BY  USCCB  SECRETARIAT  FOR  EVANGELIZATION.  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  PORTLAND  IN  OREGON, 
METROPOLITAN  PROVINCE  OF  VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTLAND 
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A  Sense-able  God:  The  Prophetic  Word 

Third  Annual  Ministry  and  Arts  Conference 

Friday.  October  4,  2002 

Breakouts  Include: 
The  Prophetic  Word  in  Story  •  Prophetic  Preaching  • 
Action  for  Justice:  Essential  Discipline  for  Preaching  the  Prophetic  fiord  • 
The  Prophetic  Call  of  the  Psalms  •  Poetry  and  the  Prophetic  H  ord  * 

Proclaiming  the  Prophetic  Word  in  Dance  • 
Proclaiming  a  Just  World  Through  Music  J  hat  Gathers  and  Forms 


Saint  John's  School  of  TheologySeminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  56321 
lschreiber@csbsju.edu  •  http:/Awww.csbsju.edu/sot  •  320-363-3154 


Interested  in  a  sabbatical  program? 
YOU'RE  A  PRIEST  enjoying  your 
ministry  but  are  kind  of  tired  and  want  to 
be  renewed  spiritually, 
intellectually,  psychologically 
and  physically.  Attend  the 
Vatican  II  institute  for 
Clergy  Formation  in 
Menlo  Park,  California 
Established  in  1973.  We 
offer  a  3 -month  experience  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  spring  each  year. 


Sur  and  the  many  other  beaches  of 
California. 
Some  even  visit 
Hawaii  over 
Easter  or 
Thanksgiving. 
Or  just  enjoy 
the  many  sights  and 
sounds  of  San  Francisco  itself. 
Our  weather  is  probablv  the  best  in  the 
countrv. 


5>c 


How  do  we  do  it? 

+We  offer  a  well-balanced  series  of  lectures 
in  Scripture.  Ecclesiologv,  Liturgy, 
Christology  .Moral  Theology  and  .Medical 
Ethics.  Parish  Ministry.  Preaching  and 
Spirituality  presented  by  people  like 
Richard  Gula,  SS,  Patricia  Livingston, 
Michael  Scanlon,  OSA.  Ron  Rohlheiser, 
( )MI,  Kevin  Irwin  and  many  other  highly 
qualified  men  and  women  offering  various 
prayer  experiences  through  the  three 
months  and  a  daily  liturgy. 

+By  providing  highly  qualified  Spiritual 
Directors  and  psychologists  for  ongoing 
direction  and  counseling  while  at  the 
Institute,  scheduling  a  directed  retreat  at 
the  Jesuit  Retreat  House  in  Los  Altos  or  a 
silent  retreat  at  the  Camaldolese 
Monaster}'  in  Big  Sur,  offering  various 
praver  experiences  through  the  three 
months  like  Praver  .Around  the  Cross, 
and,  of  course,  dailv  Liturgy. 

+By  encouraging  you  to  take  time  to  play 
and  rest.  We  are  located  about  30  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco  an  hour  by  com- 
mute train,  and  1  mile  from  Stanford 
University.  With  periodic  days  off  there- 
are  opportunities  to  visit  the  Lake  I  a  hoc- 
area.  Yosemite,  Reno,  the  Xapa  Wine 
Countrv,  Carmel  and  other  missions,  Bis; 


How  much  does  it  cost? 

+For  the  three-month  session  which 
includes  room  and  board  and  all  the 
above  except  for  your  personal  free-time 
activities  the  fee  is  $6,400  (the  Fall  2004 
session  will  be  S6,900).  Partial  grants 

Over  1 ,700  priests  from  over  25  coun- 
tries have  benefited  from  the  Vatican  II 
Institute  for  Clergy  formation  Program 

can  be  applied  for  if  you  are  from  the 
Third  World  or  need  to  pay  for  much  of 
it  yourself. 

Plan  to  attend  a  future  session: 

February  5  to  May  5,  2003; 
September  10  to  December  8,  2003; 
February  11  to  May  3.  2004; 
September  8  -  December  6,  2004. 

For  further  information  and  a 
brochure,  call  or  write  to: 
Fr.  Mel  Blancbette,  SS 
Jatican  II  Institute 
320  Middlefield  Road 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
Tel:  650-325-9122 
Fax:  650-325-6765 
E-mail:  vat2ins@aol.com 
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for  CLERGY  FORMATION 
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turned  the  friars  out  and  gave 
monastery  over  to  his  followers.  Du 
the  night  when  the  king's  body  lay 
the  coffin  burst  open.  When  the  body 
discov  ered  in  the  morning,  the  houseel 
were  still  gnawing  on  it — a  sign,  perht 
of  the  curse  on  the  king  for  profaningt 
sacred.  Of  the  original  estate,  onlys 
orchards  the  monks  planted  remain.1 
corruption  at  the  heart  of  the  drearf 
God,  the  orchards  (God's  fingerprinf 
only  viable  reminder  of  what  was  coi 
ed  by  men  hell-bent  on  getting  their 
way,  even  if  it  meant  destroying  an  er* 
way  of  life  to  do  so.  And  this  is  jusw 
effort  to  unpack  the  resonances  of  I 
abstruse  tide! 

"Here  is  a  theme,"  William  C; 
Williams  wrote  70  years  ago,  after 
ing  the  opening  30  lines  of  his 
Ezra  Pound's  complex  epic-le: 
Cantos:  "a  closed  mind  which  clings  I 
power — about  which  the  intellige 
beats  seeking  entrance."  The  same  a] 
be  said  about  trying  to  read  Eliot's  I 
Waste  Land,  James  Joyce's  Finnef 
Wake,  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge,  J 
Berryman's  The  Dream  Songs 
Williams's  own  Paterson. 

And  yet,  somehow  Hill's  poetry — 
it  it  stands  accused  ot  a  kind  of  wk 
obscurantism — seems  worth  the  effoi 
am  attracted  to  his  work, 
leaves  me  at  a  loss  or  gaspin 
more  clarity,  simply  because,  when  itc 
register,  it  has  about  it  an  intellige 
honesty  and  passion  that  only  the  cla.' 
possess.  But  to  get  at  this  hard-won  insi 
you  don't  read  Hill,  you  reread  him, 
with  each  rereading  the  poem  seem:D 
clear  a  bit  more,  before  it  blurs  again  a 
lines  later.  Or,  as  Hill  himself  phrases 
the  13th  of  his  72-page-long  verse 
graphs,  this  "massive,  shedding,  insubs' 
rial  substance/  blurred  and  refocul 
blurred  afresh  by  rain." 

So  why  read  himr  Because  of 
things  he  writes  about — war  and  peace 
sacrifice,  and  the  search  for  meaning  > 
the  truths  of  the  heart,  and  for  that  hat 
ing  sense  that,  in  spite  of  war  and  td 
and  the  indifferences  that  make  up  ' 
daily  hells,  there  really  is  some  grar| 
reality,  some  ineluctable  presence  we  k] 
touching.  There  remains  in  I  lill  the  dat- 
ing possibility  that  it  mav  actually 
cohere  in  the  end,  or  at  least  enough  U 
to  keep  us  searching  for  more. 


even  whe 
for  a  ' 
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here  is  a  hard  edge  to  Hill,  a  strong 
list  streak  in  him,  and  an  intelligence 
•minds  one  of  Milton.  Perhaps  that  is 
:xpected  in  someone  who  has  brood- 
g  and  hard  on  the  bloody  nightmare 
•o  world  wars,  ending  in  the 
aust.  He  will  not  be  easily  consoled, 
m,  and  certainly  not  by  the  material- 
nd  linguistic  inanities  of  postwar 
id  or  America.  Often  he  seems  near- 
hoke  on  his  own  bile.  But  he  offers, 
agments  of  consolation,  and  even  a 
,*on  laughter,  mordant  though  that 


ssifieds 


)  INDIVIDUATION  TO  DISCIPLESHIP.  by 

J.  Schemel,  S.J.,  in  collaboration  with 
\.  Roemer.  Book  now  available  for  pur- 
Call  (920)  733-3210  or  e-mail:  jroe- 
nsn.com.  S20/book  and  postage.  Visit  us 
.isecp.org. 

ation 

I  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
rrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
■  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
dent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
>rmation  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
»y,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Jh:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
-edu. 

ions 

5  MINISTER.  Search  Re-Open.  Manhattan 
an  independent  Catholic  coeducational 
>n  in  the  LaSallian  tradition  located  in  the 
e  section  of  New  York  City  seeks  a  campus 
.  The  candidate  will  assist  an  interactive 
amic  Campus  Ministry  and  Social  Action 
ITus  person  will  have  responsibilities  for 
ng  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  students  and  the 
jllege  community.  It  is  expected  that  this 
ave  some  experience  with  retreats,  service- 
trips,  fund-raising  skills.  R.C.I..A  and 
ITie  successful  candidate  will  have  experi- 
Jeveloping  spiritually  based  programming 
idential  population  along  with  events  and 
for  commuter  students.  A  terminal  degree 
red:  a  master's  degree  is  required.  Three 
perience  as  campus  minister  is  desirable, 
lish  is  a  plus.  The  position  is  a  full-time. 
h  appointment  with  competitive  salarv 
;fits.  Please  send  letter  of  interest,  resume 
:  of  three  references  to:  Br.  Robert  Berger, 
3.  Min,  Vice  President  for  Student  Life, 
iman  Resources  Department,  4513 
an  College  Parkway.  Riverdale.  NT 
v  Sept.  1 5,  2002.  Search  will  continue  until 
is  filled. 

)R  OF  GUIDANCE  AND  ACADEMIC  ADVIS- 

anded  in  1924,  Oak  Knoll  School  is  a 


laughter  may  be.  He  needs  an  audience 
worth}-  of  him.  And  more:  explicators  and 
those  who  will  assume  the  task  of  footnot- 
ing him.  He  is  surely  one  of  our  handful  of 
poets  who  is  worth  the  time  and  energy  to 
do  that. 

So  there  remains  at  least  one  serious 
poet,  asking  the  questions  about  our  lives 
and  our  world  that  have  to  be  asked  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  awaken  from  the  night- 
mare of  contemporary  history.  But  for  that 
to  happen.  I  lill  reminds  us,  it  is  we  who  will 
have  to  change.  The  promise,  like  the  rain- 


bow over  the  fallen  city  of  man,  remains. 
W  nat  we  make  of  it  is  up  to  us.  The  poet, 
like  the  prophet,  can  only  warn.  The  night- 
mare will  not  change  until  we  change. 
"Stop  trying  to  amuse  with  such  gleeful 
sorrow,"  I  lill  wisely  ends  his  meditation: 
Here  (ire  the  Orchards  of  Syon, 
neither  wisdom 
nor  illusion  of  wisdom,  not 
compensation,  not  recompense: 

the  Orchartis 
of  Syon  whatrcer  harvests  we  bring  them. 

Paul  Mariani 


The  Cardinal  Suenens 
'Living  Water'  Award 

Honoring  Roberto  Cardinal  Tucci,  SJ 

For  distinguished  service  at  La  Civiltd  Cattolica,  Vatican  Radio, 
and  as  organizer  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  many  international  trips 


Funding  for  a  water  well  was  provided  in 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Tucci  for  the  people 
of  Burkina-Faso,  West  Africa.  The  award 
was  presented  at  a  dinner  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  Minen'a  in  Rome,  Italy. 

This  award  is  made  every  second  year 
and  honors  men  and  women  whose  life 
and  work  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  award  provides  the 
gift  of  'living '  water  to  people  whose 
source  of  water  is  either  acutely  limited  or 
non-existent.  The  honoree  designates  the 
site  for  implementation  of  the  award. 


Cardinal  Roberto  Tucci,  SJ 


Prior  recipients  of  The  Cardinal  Suenens  'Living  Water'  Award: 

The  people  of  Tanzania  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  of  Chicago  &  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  (1996)  ; 
The  people  of  Burkina-Faso,  West  Africa  in  honor  of 
Godfried  Cardinal  Danneels  of  Mechelen-Brussels  (1998); 
The  people  of  Bosnia-Herzogovina  in  honor  of 
Franz  Cardinal  Koenig  of  Vienna  (2000) 

We  welcome  nominees  for  the  2004  award. 
The  'Living  Water'  Award  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
Fidelity  Charitable  Trust  and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Grace. 

The  Cardinal  Suenens  Center 

John  Carroll  University  -  Cleveland,  Ohio  44118 
Phone:  216-397-4991 
www, suenens. org    email:  suenensffijcu.edu 
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We're  looking  for  some  heroes  to  minister  to  ours. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which  sadly  means  some  airmen  are  going  without  spiritual  leadership. 
To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1-800-803-2452  or  visit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 

SU 

U.S.  AIR  FO J 

CROSS  INTO  THE1'- 


:,  independent  college  preparatory  day 
/ith  530+  students  in  kindergarten-12th 
a  Summit,  N.J.  Oak  Knoll  seeks  a 
'  ■  of  Guidance  and  Academic  Advising  by 
2003.  This  position  begins  in  August, 
irector  of  Guidance  and  Academic 

provides  college  guidance  to  students 
lies  in  grades  10-12,  including  all  aspects 
ng,  financial  aid  and  the  admissions  pro- 
rdinates  college  recommendations  from 
coordinates  information  sessions  with 
dmissions  personnel;  leads  the  guidance 
ent  of  the  school,  which  includes  a 
ichool  counselor  (responsible  for  boys 
in  K-6),  a  middle  grades  counselor  (girls, 
-9),  the  school  nurse  and  a  consulting 
gist;  developing  and  implementing  a 

program  that  is  age-appropriate  and 
entered;  assists  faculty  in  recognizing 
differences  among  students  and  design- 
rams  and  strategies  that  best  meet  stu- 
ds; participates  actively  in  the  parent 
l  program  in  the  Upper  School.  The 
!  must  be  a  knowledgeable  professional 
:rience  in  college  admissions  at  an  inde- 
school  or  at  a  college  or  university, 
es  must  have  excellent  organizational, 
anal,  verbal  and  written  communication 

academic  background  in  counseling  is 
.  Please  send  a  letter  of  interest  anil 
iO  later  than  Oct.  1  to:  Upper  School 
,  Oak  Knoll  School,  44  Blackburn  Road, 


Summit,  NJ  07901;  e-mail:  maryellen.ryan@oak- 
knoll.org;  Web  site:  www.oakknoll.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MINISTRY  WITH  YOUTH,  Pastoral 
Center  San  Bernardino.  Salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Comprehensive 
benefits  package  available.  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  is  seeking  qualified  and  motivated 
applicants  interested  in  the  following  ministry 
opportunity.  The  function  of  the  Director  of 
Ministry  With  Youth  will  include  the  following: 
promote  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  diocese 
through  the  framework  of  comprehensive  youth 
ministry;  be  responsible  for  the  overall  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ministry  W  ith  Youth  office;  super- 
vise, coordinate  activities  of  personnel  in 
Ministry  With  Youth  office;  plan,  organize,  con- 
sult with  department  directors  and  other  dioce- 
san offices;  ensure  the  development  of  adult  and 
youth  leaders  in  parishes  and  vicariates;  ensure 
that  curriculum,  programming  and  approaches 
are  multilingual  and  multicultural  in  practice  and 
perspective.  Position  qualifications  include: 
bachelor's  degree;  master's  degree  in  religious 
studies,  pastoral  ministry,  religious  education, 
theology  or  related  field;  three  to  five  years'  pre- 
vious experience  serving  adolescents  and  voting 
adults.  Bilingual  preferred:  English/Spanish. 
Effective  organization,  planning,  and  effective 
interpersonal  and  collaborative  skills.  Effective 
interactive  communication  skills.  Effective  abili- 
ty to  interact  in  a  multicultural  setting. 
E-mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org;  Web  site: 
www.sbdiocese.org.  E.O.E./A.D.  A. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Full  time,  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Five 
weekend  Masses.  1  loly  days,  weekly  school  litur- 
gy: weddings  anil  funerals  additional.  Adult 
choir,  three  children's  choirs,  two  handbell 
choirs,  45-rank  Casavant  organ  in  live  acoustical 
environment.  Candidates  must  have  at  least 
seven  years'  experience  with  Vatican  II  liturgy 
and  possess  an  earned  B.M.  degree;  M.M.  pre- 
ferred. Application  must  include  resume,  two 
professional  and  one  personal  reference. 
Contact:  Rev.  Dennis  Buranosky,  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Man,  45  X.  Sprague  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15202;  Ph:  (412)  766-6660. 

DIRECTOR    OF    PEACE    AND    JUSTICE.  The 

Marianist  Province  of  the  United  States  seeks 
qualified  applicants  for  a  full-time  position  of 
Director  of  Peace  and  Justice.  The  Province 
consists  of  the  former  four  American  provinces 
of  the  Marianists,  covers  the  United  States  with 
approximately  625  religious  members.  The  posi- 
tion will  assist  the  Provincial  Council  and  com- 
munities to  elicit  and  articulate  justice,  peace  and 
ecology  issues  and  promote  these  values  in  the 
province.  Qualifications  include  a  master's 
degree  in  related  areas  such  as  theology,  reli- 
gious studies,  social  ministry,  etc.  Applicant 
should  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic;  and 
some  experience  with  social  analysis,  social  ser- 
vices, advocacy  or  social  action  is  desirable.  The 
successful  candidate  will  pusses  good  communi- 
cation and  organizational  skills  and  be  able  and 
willing  to  travel.  A  competitive  salary  and  bene- 


Are  You  Flexible 
in  The  Weekends? 

You'll  Be  Amazed  By  How  Much  Of  A 
Difference  You  Can  Make  In  The  World. 

ans  are  now  available  for  English  and  bi-lingual  (Spanish)  speaking,  Roman 
I!  c  Priests  interested  in  preaching  in  the  U.S.  on  behalf  of  Food  For  The  Poor's  ministry 
[j  titute  families  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  region.  Your  participation 
i]  create  public  awareness  of  the  Third  World's  plight  and  would  help  Food  For  The 
:|  rovide  needy  families  with  food,  medicines,  basic  housing,  education  and  more. 

•  Commitment  is  only  for  weekends 

•  Salary/stipend,  travel  and  expenses  provided 

•  No  relocation  necessary 

Share     the     Gospel.     Serve     the  Poor 
Join  the  outreach  of  @  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC.  today. 


0m 


[more  information,  call  Joan  Vidal  at  954-427*2222,  ext.  6419 
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TopLine 


Call  Anytime  for  Rates  as  ^ 
Low  as  2  Cents  Per  Minute!  \| 

Compare  AT&T  and  Sprint  International  Rates  to  The  TopLine  International  Rates... 
No  Contracts  *  No  Hidden  Charges  *  No  Time  Sensitive  Charges 
Call  24  Hours/Day  -  7  Days/Week  *  Convenient  1+  Dialing 
NOT  800  Dial  Around  *  NOT  VOIP  *  NOT  1010  Service 
REAL  Long  Distance  -  REAL  Value 


Freedom  International  Countries 


Alaska 

Ecuador 

Luxembourg 

Albania 

Finland 

Mexico 

Algeria 

France 

Monaco 

American  Samoa 

French  Antilles 

Namibia 

Andorra 

French  Guiana 

Netherlands 

Angola 

French  Polynesia 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Germany 

Norway 

Aruba 

Ghana 

Peru 

Australia 

Gibialtar 

Philippines 

Austria 

Greece 

Poland 

Bahamas 

Greenland 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Guadeloupe 

Puerto  Rico 

Bermuda 

Guantanamo  Bay 

Russia 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Singapore 

British  Virgin 

Haiti 

Slovenia 

Islands 

Hawaii 

South  Africa 

Canada 

Honduras 

South  Korea 

Cayman  Islands 

Hong  Kong 

Spain 

Chile 

Hungary 

Sweden 

China 

Iceland 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Indonesia 

Taiwan 

Costa  Rica 

Ireland 

Thailand 

Croatia 

Israel 

Turkey 

Czech  Republic 

Italy 

Ukraine 

D>  i  nil,  <i  k 

Japan 

Dominican  Rep. 

Liechtenstein 

Freedom  International  Countries 

All  Countries  of  the  World  Are  Included  in  the  Freedom  Globa 
with  the  EXCEPTION  of  the  following  Countries: 


Afghanistan 
Ascension  Island 
Christmas  Islands 
Cocos-Kellmg  Island 
Cook  Islands 
Cuba 

Diego  Garcia 
Eritrea 

Gilbert  Island 
Guantanamo  Bay 
Immarsat 


Iridium 
Niue  Island 
Norfolk  Island 
Sao  Tome 
Solomon  Islands 
Somalia 
St.  Helena 

St.  Vincent-Grenadines 
Tuvalu 

Wallis/Fatuna  Island 
Zanzibar 


Long  Distance 
To  Most  of  the  World 


The  TopLine  Communications 

Offers  a  variety  of  pre-paid  Long  Distance  Plans. 
Choose  one  that  fits  your  lifestyle. 


Freedom  International 
(Includes:  In-State,  State-to-State  Usage 
&  Countries  Listed  Above) 


Freedom  Global 
(Includes:  In-State,  State-to-State  Use! 
&  All  Countries  Except  Those  Noted  At 


Rate 

Minutes 

Flat  Rate 

Cost  per 

Rate 

Minutes 

Flat  Rate 

Cost  per 

Plan 

per  Month 

Cost 

Minute 

Plan 

per  Month 

Cost 

Minute 

05-WLD 

500 

$49.98 

9.9  cents 

02-GLB 

200 

$55.98 

28.2  cents 

10-WLD 

1,000 

$79.98 

7.9  cents 

05-GLB 

500 

$85.98 

17.2  cents 

20-WLD 

2,000 

$109.98 

5.5  cents 

10-GLB 

1,000 

$125.98 

12.6  cents 

30-WLD 

3.000 

$129.98 

4.3  cents 

20-GLB 

2,000 

$175.98 

8.8  cents 

50-WLD 

5,000 

$149.98 

2.9  cents 

30-GLB 

3,000 

$205.98 

6.8  cents 

UN-WLD 

10,000 

$209.98 

2  0  cents 

50-GLB 

5,000 

$235.98 

4.7  cents 

UN-GLB 

10.000 

$275.98 

2.8  cents 

One  time  setup  fee  -  $9 

99* 

One  time  setup  fee  -  $15.99* 

'NO  ADDITIONAL  FEES  -  JUST  ONE  FLAT  RATE!!! 


For  More  Information,  visit  us  at 
www.globalflatrateld.com  or  call  718-986-3848 


2002  Saint  Augustine  Lecture 
VILLANOVA  UNIVERSITY 


:kage  is  offered.  Application  deadline: 
4,  2002.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
1  Dix,  S.M.;  Assistant  for  Temporalities; 
/est  Pine;  St.  Louis,  MO  63108-2301  or 
§!sm-usa.org.  A  complete  job  description 
found  online  at:  http://marianist.org/usa. 

VIE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  NOCERCC, 
itional  Organization  tor  Continuing 
on  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  seeks  full- 
2Cutive  director  to  administer  its  national 
iromote  continuing  education/formation 
ts  dirough  services  to  diocesan  and  reli- 
rovince  directors,  and  facilitate  commu- 
i  and  resource-sharing  among  members, 
incuts:  excellent  theological  and  adult- 
;  background,  administrative  experience, 
lanagement  and  networking  abilities, 
ice  with  church  structure  and  working 
iests  and  religious,  willingness  to  travel 
idency  in  Chicago.  Applications  are  due 
1,  2002.  For  additional  information  con- 
Lev.  Michael  Cronin,  NOCERCC 
1  Office,  at  (3 12)  226-1890.  Mail  applica- 
>:  NOCERCC  National  Office,  1337 
•hio  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60622  e-mail: 
Snocercc.org. 

ST/CHOIR  DIRECTOR.  St.  Kevin's 
in  Flushing.  N.Y.,  is  seeking  an  organ- 
■  director.  Interested  applicants  should 

•  resumes  to  the  pastor,  Rev.  Msgr.  D. 
'innerty,  at  (718)  357-3671. 

FOSTER  MOTHERS  for  abused  and 
d  children  newborn  to  8  years  of  age. 
Doard,  stipend.  Must  love  children  and 
:eam  spirit.  Located  near  Tampa,  Fla. 
ter  Claire  LeBoeuf,  C.S.C.,  at  Everyday 
s,  (813)  982-9226. 

estate 

A  KINGDOM  WITHOUT  HAVING  TO  BUY! 

:k,  N.Y.:  available  for  rent,  stately  man- 
five  acres.  Old  world  charm,  22  rooms, 
drooms,  seven  full  baths,  si\  fpl..  FDR, 
ire-foot  living  room,  in-ground  pool, 
mas,  pond,  maids  quarters,  caretaker  on 
i.  Three-year  lease  available,  rent 
a  month.  Cave  Co.  Realty,  31  LU. 
<Rd.,  Old  Westburv,  NY  11568;  Ph:  (1- 
'-2283  or  (516)  333-3659. 

ats 

ON    PRAYERFUL   SINGLE    MEN  AND 

Many  communities,  including  the 
s,  Benedictines,  Dominicans  and 
ins  are  now  offering  exciting  Live-in 
ice  Vocational  Retreats.  Live  and  work 

communities  and  hear  the  wonderful 
ren  by  the  monks,  nuns  and  priests, 
.'treats  are  very  popular,  with  over  800 

*  to  date.  There  is  no  cost.  We  have 
available  all  over  the  U.S.  Some  of  the 

pular  places  are:  Gethsemani  Trappist 
l  Trappist,  Ky.,  home  of  the  famous 
Lhomas  Merton;  New  Camaldolese 
ge  in  Big  Sur,  Calif.;  St.  Procopius  near 
111.;  Mount  Saviour  Monaster)'  in  New 
Imont  Abbey  in  North  Carolina;  and  St. 


The  Manichaean  Legacy 
of  Saint  Augustine 

Prof.  J.  Kevin  Coyle 

Universite  Saint-Paul  /  Saint  Paul  University,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Wednesday,  October  2,  2002,  7:30  P.M. 
Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA  19085  (610)  519-4730 


q)Fic  gmart  cWay  to  §fiop 
Jor  cI\aturaf  cHeaftfi  products  ... 

\v\v\v.c!\atura^Wisc.com/\vcffness 

At  Natural  Wise,  you'll  find  high-quality  natural  health  products 
designed  to  make  a  difference  in  your  life. 

Our  variety  of  products  address  your  various  health  issues  such  as: 

•  regulating  cardiovascular  health 

•  enhancing  the  immune  system 

•  supporting  healthy  eye  function 

•  maintaining  health  on  a  cellular  level 

•  promoting  general  nutritional  needs 

Our  customers'  top  favorites  

Ellagic  Global  Red  (contains  ellagic  acid,  a  naturally  occurring  plant 
phenol  with  the  highest  concentrations  in  red  raspberries. 
Clinical  studies  at  the  Hollings  Cancer  Institute  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  show  that  ellagic  acid  may  be  the 
most  potent  way  to  prevent  cancer  and  inhibit  the  growth 
of  cancer  cells. ) 

  Cardio-Protect  (promotes  optimum  coronary  health  by  including 

,  t  ingredients  clinically  proven  effective  in  reducing  blood  levels 
of  the  harmful  amino  acid  homocysteine.  According  to  a  recent 
study  in  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  people  with 
high  levels  of  homocysteine  in  their  blood  are  twice  as  likely  to 
suffer  from  clogged  arteries  as  people  with  very  low  levels.) 

 _  Freedom  Formula  (a  safe,  all-natural  product  for  people  who  suffer 

from  pain  and  inflammation.  It  works  with  the  body's  natural  healing 
pz£0m  system  to  restore  cells  to  a  state  of  "homeostasis,"  or  balance,  that  is 
vitally  important  to  optimal  health.  If  you  suffer  from  pain,  then  enjoy 
freedom  everyday  with  our  life-changing  Freedom  Formula.) 

Complete  Choice  (a  complete  and  comprehensive  multivitamin  and 
mineral  product.  The  essential  nutrients  we  need  to  promote  a 
healthy  body  are  just  not  found  in  our  food  today.  Complete  Choice 
was  formulated  to  provide  exactly  what  your  body  needs  in  the  proper 
g  daily  amount  to  remain  healthy.) 

Off  718-986-3848  or  visit  us  onfinc  at 
\v\v\v.(]\aturaf(A\lsc.com/\vcffncss, 
your  source  Jor  great  products  at  great  prices. 
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american  catholics  in  the  public 


Catholicism  in  American  Life: 
Alternative  Views 

Speakers: 

Richard  John  Neuhaus  &  Peter  Steinfels 

Respondent: 

Jean  Bethke  Elshtain 

3 

Friday,  September  27,  7:30  PM 

The  Leavy  Conference  Center 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  DC 

(Georgetown  Hospital  Entrance  1  at  3800  Reservoir  Road,  NW) 

This  forum  is  part  of  the 
American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  Project,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Commonweal  Foundation  and  the  Faith  and  Reason  Institute. 
It  is  funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Information  about  the  project  can  be  found  at 
www.catholicsinpublicsquare.org 


COMMONWEAL  r 

475  RIVERSIDE  DR  RM  405,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10115 


Faith  &  Reason  Institute 

1513  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


jTieologt)  Qn\\ 


ne 


Courses  &  Lectures  available  @ 

http://step.nd.edu 


Featured  Presenters 

t  )au  FJ)olan 


2^eni  pox 
Maura  Rijan 
Nathan  Mitchell 


£)nan  Paley, 
|_arm  (_^.unningha 
M'chael  Baxter.  CSC 

...  and  many  other  leading  theologians 


For  more  information  contact: 


INSTITUTE  FOR  CHURCH  LIFE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

Toll  Free  1-866-425-STEP 
or  E-mail:  icl@nd.edu 


Bernard's  in  Cullman,  Ala.  We  also  haw 
tions  in  Washington,  Massach 
Colorado,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Utah  anc 
states  in  the  U.S.  Dates  include:  Sept. 
Oct.  4-6  and  Nov.  8-10.  .Many  other  dat 
weekends  available  and  special  dates  to  a 
modate  college  students.  There  an 
extended  retreats  for  several  weeks  to  a  r 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-221-1807.  Some  i 
tions  may  apply. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  1 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  asi 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of 
bodv  and  spirit.  For  information 
M.T.M.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drivt 
Antonio,  TX  78216-6311;  Ph:  (210) 
9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Wet 
www.ost.edu. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  USJNE  RICE  at  wwj 
ice.com. 


America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  [ 
weekly  except  alternating  Mondays  in  January.  June,| 
August,  and  April  15,  Sept,  2  and  Dec.  30.  America  F 
106  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Penodicalsl 
is  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y..  and  additional  mailing  offices.  ■ 
Manager:  James  J.  Santora:  Circulation:  Sandra  Stew<| 
581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States.  $48  per  year;J 
$22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  for  Canada,  or  I. 
$32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.  For  oversea- 
delivery,  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaster:  Send  address| 
to  Amenca.  106  West  56th  St.  New  York.  NY  10019. 
the  U.S.A.  ©  America  Press.  Inc.  2002. 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAI 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Servii 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-ye 
active  duty  commitment  ministeri 
to  the  men  and  women 
uniform.  The  position  requires; 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastic 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  ai  j 
possible.  For  further  information,  a 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  us 
chaplainsta  rs.af.mil  or  visit] 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mi 


w 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 


p. 
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/estments 

I  for  an  end  to  the  Cuban 
d  by  John  W.  Donohue  S.J. 
ly  Things,  7/15)  is  well 
i,  but  should  not  be  consid- 
:ritically.  Indeed,  there  are  two 
■ations,  both  legal  and  moral, 
uld  give  us  pause:  collabora- 
ideological  apartheid.  Is  it 
>r  American  tourists  to  stay  at 
here  Cubans  are  not  allowed, 
nvited  by  foreign  friends  or 
?  Is  it  right  for  a  baseball  team 
n  Cuba  when  tickets  are  doled 
Dvernment  supporters,  and 
ilayers  are  barred  from  base- 
luse  of  suspicions  that  they  are 
[y  disloyal  or  potential  defec- 
t  right  for  an  intellectual  to 
a  university,  when  dissidents 
n  expelled  from  the  faculty 
lot  allowed  to  attend?  Should 
n  investors  be  allowed  to  build 
where  the  politically  incor- 
denied  jobs  or  higher  paying 


positions?  Ideological  apartheid  is  as 
objectionable  as  racial  apartheid. 
Though  we  do  not  make  the  owners 
of  a  sweatshop  in  Asia  responsible  for 
poverty  in  the  countries  where  they 
invest,  we  should  make  them  responsi- 
ble for  conditions  and  wages  in  their 
factories.  So  too  we  should  simply 
require  that  American  companies  and 
travelers  not  collaborate  with  political 
apartheid  through  their  commercial  or 
investment  activities.  And  this  rule 
should  not  single  out  Cuba,  but 
should  be  applied  to  all  foreign  invest- 
ments, while  keeping  an  eve  on  those 
countries  where  violations  are  most 
likely  to  occur.  That  way  the  United 
States  would  not  be  imposing  its  v  al- 
ues on  other  countries,  but  on  its  own 
citizens  and  companies. 

Pedro  J.  Saavedra 
Kensington,  Md. 

Prophetic 

Thanks  to  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J., 
for  helping  us  to  remember  there  was  a 
Jesuit  named  John  LaFarge  (Of  Alain 
Things,  8/12).  Even  though  semi- 


retired,  and  a  member  of  the  group 
that  will  celebrate  70  years  as  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Concordia,  Kan.,  during 
the  coming  year,  I  remember  his  work 
and  writings  for  the  cause  of  God's 
African  Americans.  Many  of  those  who 
shared  with  me  what  he  offered  are 
gone  to  God.  His  was  a  prophetic  call- 
ing in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  As  I 
wrote  that  last  sentence,  the  thought 
came  that  the  work  of  other  Jesuits 
who  have  also  toiled,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  at  America  desks  should  be 
included  among  those  to  whom  the 
term  "prophetic"  aptly  applies. 

Emanuela  O'Malley.  C.S.J. 

Concordia,  Kan. 

Glenmary  Echo 

The  article  by  Camille  D  Arienzo, 
R.S.M.,  "An  Echo  of  Bagpipes,"  (1/2')) 
is  a  condensed,  excellent  description  of 
what  I  and,  I  am  sure,  others,  have  felt 
about  the  w  hole  sail  affair  of  sexual 
abuse  by  clergy  and  other  church  per- 
sonnel. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  it. 

Rosemary  Esterkamp,  G.H.M.S. 

Smithland,  Ky. 


CHOIR 
CHAIR 


I  :IBRE  RUSH  SEAT 

Since  1877 

-lei'ssLeo  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  432 
)  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
lone: (203)  637-5115 


New  Directions  Sabbatical 
New  spirit  for  a  new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a  flexible  program,  a  global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a  wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 

JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(800)  824-0122 
(510)  549-5000 
Fax (510)  841-8536 
E-mail:  admissionsOjstb  edu 
www.jstb.edu 
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the  word 


Staying  Out  of  Prison 

Twenty-fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  September  15,  2002 

Readings:  Sir.  27:30-28:7;  Ps.  103;  Rom.  14:7-9;  Mt.  18:21-35 


He  pardons  all  your  iniquities,  heals  all  your  ills  (Ps.  103:3) 


FOLLOWING  THE  LAW  of  "end 
stress,"  Matthew's  sermon  on 
church  life  concludes  with  a  dra- 
matic parable  that  shapes  the 
interpretation  of  the  whole  chapter.  Peter 
provides  the  toil  for  Jesus'  teaching  by  ask- 
ing how  often  he  must  forgive  a  sinning 
brother  or  sister,  suggesting  a  limit  of 
seven  times.  Jesus  counters  with  a  call  for 
limitless  forgiveness  and  then  tells  him  a 
parable  that  does  not  really  answer  Peter's 
question  about  the  quantity  of  forgiveness 
but  images  its  precondition.  The  parable 
falls  into  three  acts. 

Act  One:  The  narrative  begins  some- 
what ominously  with  a  king  "auditing  the 
bonks"  and  then  summoning  one  of  his 
debtors  for  an  accounting.  This  evokes 
much  the  same  reaction  as  a  dinnertime 
message  today,  "Honey,  there  is  a  man 

letters 

Deeply  Troubling 

I  deeply  appreciated  Terry  Golway's  col- 
umn, "Dangerous  Sentiments?"  (8/26). 
The  hierarchy's  at  times  negative,  dis- 
missive and  repressive  knee-jerk  response 
to  challenge  from  the  laity  is  deeply 
troubling  on  many  levels.  The  most 
harmful,  I  believe,  is  pointed  out  in 
Anthony  Gittins's  excellent  book,  A 
Presence  Thin  Disturbs  (Liguori,  2002). 
Gittins  quotes  a  bishop  from  the 
Philippines  at  the  1 W8  Asian  Synod  who 
boldly  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  he  raised  the  question:  "Did  they 
ever  stop  to  think  that  distrust  of  the 
laity  might  also  be  distrust  of  the  I  loly 
Spirit?"  This  is  not  merely  an  issue  of 
the  hierarchy  trying  to  stem  "democrati- 
zation" of  the  church,  but  of  a  more  cul- 
pable action,  "muzzling  the  Holy  Spirit." 
As  Gittins  hints,  could  this  be  the  unfor- 


from  the  I.R.S.  on  the 
phone."  The  debtor  in 
the  parable  owes  10,000 
talents.  (The  translation's 
description,  "huge  debt," 
falls  short.  The  amount  was 
more  than  the  yearly  income  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Before 
Enron  and  WorldCom,  I  considered  the 
idea  of  such  an  immense  debt  utterly 
unrealistic.)  When  the  debt  could  not  be 
repaid,  the  king  orders  the  man  and  his 
family  sold  into  slavery.  In  a  last-ditch 
effort,  the  debtor  begs  the  king  to  give 
him  time  to  repay  the  loan.  Surprisingly, 
the  king  forgives  die  debt  "out  of  compas- 
sion." If  the  parable  ended  here,  it  would 
be  a  wonderful  story  of  God's  limitless 
compassion  and  forgiveness. 

Act  Two:  The  forgiven  debtor  rushes 


givable  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit? 

(Rev.)  Gene  Barrette 
Smyrna,  Ga. 

More  s  the  Pity 

"The  church  is  not  a  democracy!"  I've 
heard  that  from  both  priests  and  laity 
more  times  than  I  care  to  count  (8/26).  It 
is  mostly  true — and  more's  the  pity! 

The  free  press,  so  essential  to 
American  democracy,  is  now  working  for 
the  church — doing  the  Spirit's  work. 
What  was  the  chance  of  our  knowing 
about  priest-abusers  and  the  bishops  who 
protected  them  by  putting  more  children 
in  danger,  without  The  Boston  Globe 
and  other  secular  newspapers?  What  is 
the  chance  of  any  change  without  the 
glare  ot  publicity? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  the  church  moved 
on  from  the  monarchial  model  we  have 


out  to  tell  his  family  of  the  good 
only  to  run  into  "a  fellow  servant, 
owed  him  "a  much  smaller  amount" 
ally,  100  denarii,  roughly  a  third  of  a 
wage).  Matthew's  readers,  recalling 
response  to  Peter's  question,  might 
the  first  servant  to  cancel  his 
debtor's  debt  and  embrace  him.  Inst 
grabs  him  by  the  throat  and  throw 
into  debtor's  prison. 

Act  Three:  At  this  point  the  syn 
of  the  hearer  shifts  from  rejoicing  wi  t 


lived  with  for  years,  leaving  absoluC 
and  secrecy  to  the  intellectually,  soc 
and  politically  blighted. 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  th 
necessity  of  full  cooperation  by  the 
not  merely  consultation.  And  isn't  t 
all  that  the  Boston-based  Voice  of  t, 
Faithful  is  asking  for? 


Richard 
Toledc 


What  to  Fear 

One  has  to  wonder  what  it  is  that 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  fears  from  % 
of  the  Faithbil  (8/26).  They  cannotji 
a  scandal;  they  are  already  mired  i: 
They  cannot  fear  a  challenge  to  thi 
credibility  of  their  authority;  they  1 
already  lost  most  of  their  credihilir 
"shepherds"  of  their  flock.  They  ca 
fear  loss  of  revenues;  Voice  ot  the 
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-vant  to  seeing  him  as  a  moral  mon- 
his  treatment  of  a  fellow  debtor, 
servants,  who  are  "greatly  dis- 
i,"  go  immediately  to  the  king  and 
the  gross  injustice.  The  king,  who 
tially  a  model  of  compassion,  now 
;s  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  power- 
tim.  His  words  are  the  key  to  the 
,  "Should  you  not  have  had  mercy 
r  fellow  servant  as  I  had  mercy  on 
the  Lectionaiy's  translation,  "pity" 
of  "mercy,"  is  poor), 
e  original  debtor's  actions  seem 
incomprehensible  and  ultimately 
tructive.  How  could  he  act  this 
lis  original  request  is  a  clue.  He  is 
ith  an  unpayable  debt,  but  does  not 
it  be  forgiven.  He  prays  only,  "Be 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  what  I 
"he  king  does  not  grant  his  request; 
ives  the  debt.  The  debtor  wants  to 
the  order  of  strict  justice,  but 
i  mercy  instead.  When  he  meets 
w  servant,  the  servant  addresses  to 
same  words  the  debtor  used  to  the 
3e  patient  with  me  and  I  will  pay 


his  brother  [or  sister]  from  his  heart." 
What  is  called  for  is  a  totally  new  way  of 
viewing  the  world,  metanoia  (Mt.  4:17),  a 
change  of  heart.  The  God  who  comes  to  j 
expression  in  Matthew's  parables  desires 
"mercy,  not  sacrifice"  (Hos.  6:6,  see  Mt.  j 
9:13;  12:7)  and  summons  people  to  be  for-  j 
giving  because  they  have  experienced  for-  j 
giveness.  This  parable  cautions  against  a  j 
legalistic  or  closed  way  of  experiencing 
life,  which  filters  the  unexpected  through 
the  narrow  categories  of  rights  and  duties. 

At  the  conclusion  to  Jesus'  Sermon  on 
the  Church  and  in  response  to  Peter's 
questions,  the  parable  states  that  all 
church  order  is  subject  to  the  law  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  Only  those  who  have 
experienced  mercy  and  forgiveness  can 
mediate  this  to  others.  The  power  of 
"binding  and  loosening"  can  be  exercised 
only  by  those  who  have  experienced  God's 
compassionate  and  undeserved  mercy  and 
have  learned  to  forgive  a  brother  or  sister  j 
from  their  hearts. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


of  the  international  force  of  peacekeep- 
ers, including  U.S.  forces,  the  quality  of 
life  immediately  improved.  It  continues 
to  improve  to  date,  and  the  area  is  no 
longer  a  flashpoint  for  war. 

As  Father  Christiansen  points  out, 
peacekeeping  is  often  not  a  popular  mis- 
sion. Our  involvement  there  was  not  well 
supported  initially.  Complaints  ranged 
from  issues  of  cost  to  concerns  that  it  was 
not  the  mandate  of  the  government  to 
serve  as  the  world's  policeman.  The  suc- 
cess of  that,  and  other  peacekeeping 
operations,  however,  led  to  changes  in 
the  military,  to  include  the  addition  of 
"Operations  Other  Than  War"  in  their 
doctrine.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Hopefully,  with  eloquent  writing  by 
people  like  Father  Christiansen,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Father  will  be 
heard  and  considered  when  decisions  are 
being  made  about  the  use  of  force.  The 
U.S.  military  is  a  tremendous  force.  With 
good  decisions  made  for  the  right  rea- 
sons, we  will  be  a  great  force  for  good. 

Frank  Adams 
Spanish  Fort,  Ala. 


k."  It  is  as  if  his  old  world  of  rights 
ties  comes  screaming  back.  The 
and  forgiveness  that  he  received 
unething  that  simply  "happened" 
not  something  that  changed  his 
dewing  the  world, 
s  applies  the  parable  to  Peter's 
l,  saying,  "So  my  heavenly  father 
to  you  unless  each  of  you  forgives 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  those  times  when  you 
have  imitated  the  first  servant. 

•  Place  before  God  what  you  feel  may 
be  "unpayable  debts." 

•  Read  prayerfully  Psalm  103,  a  hymn 
of  praise  for  God's  compassionate 
goodness. 


was  attempting  to  give  financial 
to  the  archdiocese.  What  is  left 
fear  of  a  loss  of  power?  If  the 
an  organized,  educated,  com- 
aity  is  given  any  official  support, 
night  start  thinking  that  the 
l  make  a  credible  contribution 
:h  decision-making  and  policy 
ment.  Horrors!  It  continues  to 
me  that  lay  Catholics  seem  more 
ted  to  living  out  the  spirit  of 
bj  II  than  the  ecclesial  authorities 
ined  its  documents. 

Mona  Villarrubia 
Metairie,  La. 

1  rGood 

2  ulations  to  Drew  Christiansen, 
[  .lis  excellent  article,  "Hawks, 

| nd  Pope  John  Paul  II"  (8/12). 
<  ision  on  whether  to  commit 


combat  forces  seems  to  be  addressed  only 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
interests.  The  greater  issue,  the  morality 
of  the  decision,  is  seldom  mentioned,  and 
often  only  in  terms  of  derision  directed  at 
the  one  who  offers  it  as  a  consideration. 
Interestingly,  when  altruism  is  the  driving 
force,  foreign  policy  and  national  inter- 
ests are  often  beneficiaries.  That  has 
proven  to  be  the  case  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

My  most  rewarding  assignment  in  a 
20-year  Army  career  was  as  the  opera- 
tions officer  of  the  Balkans  Task  Force. 
In  that  capacity,  we  provided  intelligence 
support  to  decision-makers  and  forces  on 
the  ground  in  Bosnia.  Prior  to  the  inser- 
tion of  peacekeepers  in  the  area,  life  there 
was  nothing  short  of  horrible.  The  atroc- 
ities directed  against  the  defenseless  were 
sickening  and  unspeakable.  Upon  arrival 
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Searching  for  Gq| 
at  Ground  Zero 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J. 


In  response  to  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Ce 
James  Martin  dropped  everything  to  minister  to  those 
Ground  Zero.  In  this  extraordinary  journal,  he  recount 
working  with  the  firefighters,  police  officers,  and  rescui 
laboring  in  the  ruins.  Expecting  to  find  only  discourag 
despair,  Father  Martin  instead  encounters  charity,  hop( 
above  all,  grace. 

Searching  for  God  at  Ground  Zero  leads  readers  into  a  w< 
only  traumatized  by  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001 
galvanized  by  an  overwhelming  love  and  solidarity.  Fat 
introduces  us  to  individuals  of  enormous  courage  and  g 
ty — the  firefighter  working  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  I 
"buddies,"  the  police  officer  struggling  to  make  sense  oj 
the  sanitation  worker  asking  questions  about  God  and 
the  process  he  speaks  candidly  about  his  own  joys,  fearJ 
struggles  as  he  both  ministers  in  the  name  of  God  and  I 
for  God's  presence  alongside  his  brother  Jesuits.  This  bJ 
profound  meditation  on  faith  in  the  presence  of  death,  I 
the  face  of  suffering,  and  God  in  the  midst  of  humanit 


A  vivid  and  inspiring  account  of  how  God's  loving  presence  could  be  experienced  amid  the  smoldering  ruiJ 
Twin  Towers.  Father  Martin's  unusual  combination  of  gifts  as  priest  and  journalist  enables  him  to  convey,  ii 
lapidary  prose,  both  the  grief  of  those  who  suffered  and  the  selfless  devotion  of  the  rescue  workers. 
— Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S  J. 

This  isn't  just  one  more  book  about  the  September  11  tragedy.  Here  are  stories  of  one  human  being  descenE 
the  hell  of  Ground  Zero  to  offer  his  help — but  with  this  difference:  Jim  Martin  is  like  God's  bloodhound,  si 
grace,  redemption,  and  consolation  wherever  he  can  find  it.  Up  against  such  impenetrable  darkness  we  long 
glimmer  of  light — and  Jim's  tiny  lantern  of  faith  gives  us  glints  of  that  light.  — Sister  Helen  Prejean,  C.SJ 
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A  Jesuit  mm 


Of  Many  Things 


ON  A  VG.  2,  THE  JESUITS  at 
America  House  celebrated 
the  feast  of  Blessed  Peter 
Faber,  the  first  recruit  and 
only  priest  among  the  early  compan- 
ions of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  A  humble 
shepherd  from  Savoy,  France,  he  was  a 
skilled  master  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
and  was  chosen  to  attend  the  ecumeni- 
cal council  at  Trent,  but  he  died  in 
1 546.  Despite  his  significant  accom- 
plishments, he  remains  unknown  to 
most  Catholics. 

On  the  same  day,  we  honored  some 
other  unknown  heroes — New  Yorkers. 
At  6:30  p.m.  the  evening  before,  as  we 
were  finishing  dinner,  the  electrical 
power  lines  in  the  street  below  disinte- 
grated because  of  the  oppressive  heat, 
cutting  off  power  to  most  of  our  mid- 
town  Manhattan  building.  Two  Jesuits 
who  had  just  stepped  into  an  elevator 
leapt  back  into  the  corridor  as  the 
doors  were  closing,  sparing  themselves 
a  long  confinement  in  the  dark. 

The  heroes  of  the  occasion,  electri- 
cal workers  from  Consolidated  Edison, 
soon  arrived  and  quickly  assessed  the 
situation,  noting  the  obstacles  that 
stood  in  their  way.  In  the  sweltering 
humidity,  they  pried  the  tarred-over 
manhole  covers  from  the  street  only  to 
find  a  five-foot  layer  of  long-accumu- 
lated and  solidified  sludge  blocking 
access  to  the  power  cables. 

An  enormous  vacuum  truck  was 
summoned  to  uncover  the  buried 
cables.  The  operator  was  upset  because 
he  would  have  to  stay  on  after  putting 
in  a  full  day's  work  performing  similar- 
ly frustrating  tasks  elsewhere.  But  he- 
wasted  no  time  getting  to  work  (and 
turned  out  to  be  a  kind,  gentle  soul). 
1  he  powerful  vacuum  lifted  rocks, 
debris  and  dirt  from  the  hole  and 
sucked  it  into  the  truck — a  fascinating 
process  to  watch. 

During  the  many  delays,  hundreds 
of  people  walked  by  these  workers, 
unaware  of  the  valuable  contribution 
they  make  to  the  city's  infrastructure. 
Countless  people  paraded  by  in  the 
wee  hours  of  morning:  partygoers, 
trash  collectors,  scavengers  and  bottle- 
collectors,  vendors,  prostitutes,  the 
well  dressed  and  graveyard-shift  work- 
ers. 


At  4:30  a.m.  a  visiting  Jesuit  from 
another  continent  made  his  way  down 
a  completely  dark  stairwell  in  search  of 
a  computer,  so  he  could  check  his  e- 
mail. 

All  the  while,  the  Con  Ed  men 
methodically  worked  without  com- 
plaint. When  die  debris  was  cleared 
from  the  electrical  pit,  the  men  dis- 
covered that  the  sparking  wires  had 
disintegrated  and  were  unusable.  The 
work  was  dangerous,  and  all  their 
efforts  seemed  to  be  for  naught  as 
they  ran  into  more  daunting  difficul- 
ties. 

Knowing  that  daylight  and  the 
workday  were  approaching,  the  men 
fashioned  a  temporary  patch  to 
restore  power  and  minimize  the  dis- 
ruption of  service  to  our  building. 

As  daylight  broke,  traffic  increased 
considerably.  The  city  resumed  its 
usual  bustle  just  as  the  men  restored 
power  to  our  building.  Over  10  hours 
of  expert  and  hazardous  work  during  a 
humid  summer's  night  were  coming  to 
an  end.  Our  superintendent,  John 
Chisholm,  unwearyingly  remained 
diroughout,  providing  guidance  and 
hospitality  to  die  workers.  Staff  mem- 
bers arriving  at  their  work  diat  day 
experienced  no  interruptions  or  incon- 
venience. 

Life  goes  on  as  usual.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  our  daily  com- 
forts, technologies  and  conveniences. 
Hardly  a  thought  is  given  to  those 
workers  who  seem  to  appear  almost 
magically  during  emergencies  and 
earn  their  day's  (and  night's)  wages 
protecting  the  infrastructure  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  which  we  too  fre- 
quently take  for  granted.  If  we  notice 
them  at  all  on  the  street,  it  is  too  often 
because  we  are  agitated  that  they  are 
blocking  or  diverting  traffic  or  just 
"standing  around."  Otherwise,  these 
forgotten  and  unnoticed  heroes  are 
long  gone  before  we  wake  and  begin 
our  day. 

At  Mass  that  day,  we  celebrated 
the  fruitful  life  of  an  obscure  Jesuit 
priest,  Peter  Faber.  We  also  remem- 
bered the  dedicated  workers  upon 
whom  we  depend,  but  whom  we  sel- 
dom thank  or  even  recognize. 

John  Predmore,  S.J. 
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l  Pre-emptive 
Var? 


'    ^  OR  MONTHS  WASHINGTON  and  the  world 

Hhave  been  debating  the  Bush  administration's 
professed  desire  to  carry  out  a  pre-emptive 
war  against  Iraq.  In  early  August,  the  Senate 
-       Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  headed  by 
or  Joseph  Biden  (Democrat  of  Delaware),  opened 
lgs  on  the  anticipated  conflict.  A  week  later  the 
e  majority  leader,  Dick  Armey  (Republican  of  Texas), 
•ed  that  in  the  absence  of  convincing  justification,  a 
tttack  on  Iraq  would  violate  international  law. 
the  United  Kingdom,  Pax  Christi  circulated  a 
iciation  of  U.S.  war  plans  that  garnered  the  signa- 
of  Anglican  and  Catholic  bishops,  including  that  of 
coming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Rowan  Williams, 
n's  King  Abdullah  visited  the  White  House  to  cau- 
be  president  against  an  attack  and  to  deny  U.S. 
s  permission  to  use  his  country  as  a  launching  pad  for 
'asion.  German  Chancellor  Gerhard  Schroeder,  earn- 
ing for  re-election,  has  been  openly  running  against  a 
ittack  on  Iraq. 

both  international  law  and  just-war  analysis,  pre- 
ve  war  is  itself  a  problematic  notion.  The  accepted 
in  international  affairs  is  that  nations  may  resort  to 
1  force  only  in  defense  against  aggression;  pre-emp- 
rikes  are  forbidden.  Even  those  who  would  justify 
ittacks  acknowledge  that  they  may  be  permitted  only 
y  of  exception  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances, 
d,  the  in  extremis  justification  is  far  from  universally 
ted. 

le  widely  used,  though  far  from  authoritative,  twin 
trd  for  pre-emptive  strikes  is  that  for  such  an  attack 
allowed,  the  risk  of  an  enemy  attack  must  be  both 
and  imminent.  Even  the  defenders  of  the  Bush  poli- 
not  try  to  make  the  case  that  an  attack  by  Iraq  on 
nited  States  is  likely  to  occur  soon.  What  they  fear  is 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  Saddam  Hussein 
unleash  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  the 
d  States  in  a  massive  terrorist  attack  or,  more  likely, 
e  would  launch  an  attack  on  nearby  Israel.  But  they 
t  make  a  case  for  an  imminent  attack,  because  the 
ice  is  lacking. 

ilike  the  test  of  imminence,  the  question  of  gravity  is 


seldom  discussed.  The  advocates  of  pre-emption  seem  to 
presume  that  the  potential  use  of  any  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  would  count  as  an  injustice  of  significant  gravi- 
ty to  justify  an  unprovoked  U.S.  attack.  But  the  gravity  in 
question  has  to  do  not  with  a  damaging  blow,  but  rather 
with  a  disabling  one,  which  would  undermine  the  targeted 
country's  military  capacity  and  so  put  the  nation's  survival 
at  risk. 

Such  may  have  been  the  case,  as  some  have  argued,  in 
the  1972  Yom  Kippur  War  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  It  is  not  now  the  case  between  the  United 
States  and  Iraq,  nor  will  it  be  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  pre-eminent  military 
power,  and  any  Iraqi  attack  employing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  while  threatening,  is  not  likely  to  challenge 
U.S.  national  survival.  The  conditions  ot  extremity  simply 
do  not  exist. 

If  w  ar  talk  does  not  meet  the  ethical  test,  rhetorically  it 
still  conveys  a  message  that  needs  to  be  challenged.  After 
Sept.  1 1,  2001,  a  heightened  sense  of  insecurity  has  made 
many  people  ready  to  accept  exceptional  measures  without 
argument.  For  the  average  American,  limiting  U.S.  mili- 
tary options  to  the  case  of  national  extremity  may  seem 
too  scrupulous.  Americans  remain  highly  sensitive  to  the 
damage  that  can  be  wrought  by  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Pre-emption  seems  to  offer  a  quick  fix. 

the  administration  and  its  cheerleaders  need  to  be  remind- 
ed that  war  is  a  remedy  of  last  resort  precisely  because  it 
risks  so  much.  Increasingly  those  risks  are  borne  not  by 
the  military,  but  by  civilian  populations.  The  likely  sce- 
nario for  a  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  places  the  fighting  in 
populated  areas.  War  against  Iraq  would  put  other  popu- 
lations at  risk  as  well.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the  Kurds 
and  the  Shiites  now  protected  by  U.S.  and  British  no-fly 
zones,  who  have  repeatedly  been  victims  of  Saddam's  cru- 
elty. There  are  also  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peoples, 
who  would  likely  suffer  directly  from  Saddam  Hussein's 
retaliatory  strikes,  and  their  neighbors,  especially  in 
Jordan  and  Syria,  who  will  not  be  immune  from  the 
spread  of  contagion  or  radiation. 

In  the  absence  of  solid  evidence,  then,  that  Saddam's 
weapons  capacity  represents  an  imminent  and  grave 
threat  to  the  United  States,  the  notion  of  a  pre-emptive 
strike  needs  to  be  resisted  energetically.  For  the  good  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  world,  the  president's  advisers,  Dick 
Cheney,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  the  dark 
thinkers  who  gather  round  them,  hawking  pre-emption, 
need  to  be  contained. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Workers  put  finishing  touches  to  the  interior  ot  the 
Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  Right:  Hundreds  of  clerics  enter 
through  the  bronze  doors  of  the  new  cathedral  for 
the  dedication  ceremonies  on  Sept  2.  (CNS  photos 
from  Reuters) 


New  Los  Angeles  Cathedral 
Dedicated 

Nearly  five  years  after  its  ground  was  ■  J 
blessed,  and  with  thousands  of  people!  i 
gathered  in  celebration  in  its  plaza,  th 
world's  newest  cathedral  church  was  !| 
opened  and  dedicated  on  Sept.  2  in  d<> 
town  Los  Angeles.  "My  friends,  welcae 
to  the  city's,  and  your,  new  cathedral,' 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los  £ 
Angeles  said  at  the  start  of  the  dedicaB 
liturgy  for  the  Cadiedral  of  Our  Lad)« 
the  Angels.  The  sustained  applause  th 
greeted  the  cardinal's  words  reflected|-at- 
itude,  joy  and,  for  some,  relief — as  rmBf 
at  the  conclusion  of  years  of  waiting  fi 
the  new  church  as  from  the  blazing  I 
September  sun  that  baked  the  large  cw 
di  al  plaza  on  the  second  hottest  day  d 
summer.  It  was  the  people  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  for  whonjfe 
cathedral  was  built,  Cardinal  MahonjH 
and  they  who  must  serve  as  "the  livih 
temple  of  die  Lord,"  a  people  transfopsd 
by  their  experience  of  God  inside  so  tfejh 
may  go  forth  to  help  build  the  kingdao! 
God  outside. 

African-American  Catholics  Stve 
for  'Solidarity  in  Action' 

Approximately  3,000  African-Americj 
Cadiolics  from  across  the  nation  celeat- 
ed  the  Labor  Day  weekend  in  downtvn 
Chicago  at  the  first  National  Black 
Catholic  Congress  of  the  21st  centur 
The  theme  of  National  Black  Cathol 
Congress  IX  was  "Black  Catholic 
Leadership  in  the  2 1  st  Century:  Solkhtv 
in  Action."  Initiated  in  1889  in 
Washington  by  Ohio  newspaperman 
Daniel  Rudd,  the  congress  has  been  lid 
every  five  years  since  1987.  Chicago  I 
hosted  the  event  in  1893,  during  whi 
discriminatory  actions  in  Catholic  scljB 
were  condemned.  The  2002  congresist- 
ed  spirituality,  parish  life,  youdi  and  ui 
adults,  Catholic  education,  social  justi, 
racism,  Africa  and  H.I.V.-AIDS  as  isl 
of  greatest  concern  to  African-Aiueri  n 
Catholics. 


Vatican  Says  War  on  Terrorisi 
Must  Be  War  for  Global  Justw 

A  Vatican  official  said  the  war  againsH 
rorism  unleashed  after  Sept.  1 1,  200 
must  become  a  struggle  for  the  "rula 
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nd  justice,  not  simply  the  imposition 
policies  of  stronger  nations.  "A  fight 
t  terrorism  that  does  not  want  to 
self  to  die  elimination  of  a  few  per- 
ies  considered  dangerous  should 
e  by  its  nature  a  fight  for  values  and 
■  equal  co-existence  between  peo- 
;aid  Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin, 
ess  one  faces  the  great  social  injus- 
\d  imbalances,  the  greater  the  risk 
igdiening  that  climate  of  insecurity 
:lped  foment  the  very  terrorism  this 
;ks  to  eliminate,"  he  said, 
shop  Martin,  the  Vatican  represen- 
o  Geneva-based  U.N.  organiza- 
nade  his  remarks  on  Sept.  2  in 
10,  Sicily,  at  a  peace  forum  orga- 
>y  the  Italian  Catholic  Sant'Egidio 
lunity. 

ier,  in  a  message  sent  to  the  meet- 
>pe  John  Paul  II  decried  the  use  of 
is  to  resolve  conflicts  and  said  peace 
)e  achieved  only  by  "igniting  bea- 
)f  dialogue  and  mutual  comprehen- 
he  pope  said  this  policy  was  espe- 
eeded  in  the  fight  against  terrorism 
the  conflict-torn  regions  of  the 
:  East  and  Africa.  "It  is  necessary  to 
ce  the  clouds  of  suspicion  and 
wehension,"  he  said,  recalling  his 
Drds  at  an  interreligious  meeting  in 
Italy,  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
1,  2001.  "But  shadows  are  not  dissi- 
rith  weapons;  they  are  thrown  back 
ting  beacons  of  light,"  the  pope 


Sept.  11  Surge,  Donations 

brief  surge  in  donations  following 
1,  2001,  many  Catholic  charitable 
:ations  experienced  a  decrease  in 
though  the  drop-off  probably  had 
)  do  with  a  shaky  economy  than  the 
t  attack  itself.  So  said  Frank  Buder, 
nt  of  Foundations  and  Donors 
bed  in  Catholic  Activities,  an 
la  group  for  48  Catholic  family 
dons.  "Most  charities  seemed  to 
i  decrease  in  giving  after  Sept.  11," 
said.  "That  seems  odd,  but  grant- 
'  to  related  causes — Red  Cross, 
c  Charities,  etc. — pulled  in  a  cou- 
illion  dollars.  People  were  channel- 
ney  to  relief  work  surrounding 
1."  That  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
o  other  charitable  organizations 


around  the  country.  "The  event  itself  drew 
attention  to  New  York  and  Washington," 
Butler  said.  "And  enormous — historical- 
ly— amounts  were  raised  in  the  90  days 
immediately  after  Sept.  1 1 ." 

Vatican  Urges  Change  in  Patterns 
of  Consumption 

The  challenges  of  global  development 
require  major  changes  in  industrialized 
countries'  consumption  and  productic  >n 
patterns  and  a  greater  focus  on  eradicating 
extreme  poverty,  a  top  V atican  diplomat 
said.  Addressing  die  U.N.  World  Summit 
on  Sustainable  Development,  held  on 
Aug.  26-Sept.  4  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  Archbishop  Renato  Martino  also 
said  poor  people  and  weaker  countries 
must  be  given  a  greater  voice  in  national 
development  plans  and  the  United 
Nations.  Archbishop  Martino,  the 
Vatican's  permanent  observer  to  the 
United  Nations  and  delegation  head  to 
the  summit,  proposed  a  "gift  of  self 
approach  to  development,  describing  it  as 
effective  and  the  only  way  to  personal  self- 
fulfillment. 


Catholics  Must  Speak  Against 
Immorality,  Says  Vatican  Official 

U.S.  Archbishop  John  P.  Foley,  the 
Vatican's  top  communications  official,  said 
Catholics  must  speak  out  courageously 
against  immorality,  such  as  abortion  and 
homosexual  activity,  despite  the  risk  of 
causing  offense.  "We  know  well  that  today 
many  people  are  prisoners  of  the  'political- 
ly correct,'"  the  archbishop,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Social 
Communications,  said  on  Aug.  29.  "Thev 
are  afraid  of  speaking  against  abortion, 
adulter)',  homosexual  activity,  contracep- 
tion and  premarital  relations  because  it 
could  be  considered  offensive  in  our 
increasingly  tolerant  society,"  he  said.  But, 
he  said,  "We,  as  Catholics  and  Christian 
communicators,  are  obliged  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  even 
when  it  is  'politically  incorrect.'" 

Church  Concerned  Over  Rise  in 
Militias  in  Eastern  Indonesia 

Church  leaders  in  Indonesia's  West  Papua 
Province  are  concerned  over  the  rise  of 
trained  militias  in  the  region,  a  Papuan 


priest  said.  Militias  organized  and  support- 
ed by  the  Indonesian  military  have  sprout- 
ed throughout  the  eastern  province,  whose 
citizens  have  been  waging  a  battle  for  self- 
determination  for  nearly  30  years.  Church 
leaders  are  concerned  that  the  militias' 
presence  could  result  in  violence  similar  to 
that  which  engulfed  East  Timor  in  1999, 
when  the  former  Indonesian  province 
voted  for  its  independence,  said  Father 
Neles  Tebay,  a  Papuan  human  rights 
campaigner.  "The  greatest  need  for  West 
Papuans  is  the  security  of  their  life," 
Father  Tebay  said.  The  priest  told 
Catholic  News  Service  during  a  visit  to 
Washington  that  Indonesian  forces  have 
used  murder,  toiture,  arbitrary  detention 
and  rape  as  tactics  to  defeat  the  self-deter- 
mination movement. 


News  Briefs 

•  Two  pastors  in  the  Diocese  of 
Bridgeport  will  perform  "public  penance" 
by  living  at  a  religious  retreat  for  an  unde- 
termined time  because  they  failed  to  reveal 
the  location  of  a  third  priest — sought  in 
connection  with  accusations  of  child  sexual 
abuse,  announced  Bishop  William  Lori  of 
Bridgeport. 

•  Archbishop  John  P.  Foley,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Social 
Communications,  awarded  the  annual 
Bresson  Prize  for  spiritual  filmmaking  to 
self-professed  agnostic  director  Theo 
Angelopoulos  on  Aug.  3 1  during  the 
annual  Venice  Elm  Festival. 

•  Nine  Italians,  including  a  Capuchin  friar, 
were  arrested  in  late  August  on  charges  ( if 
fraudulently  collecting  $200,000  in  dona- 
tions by  using  Padre  Pio's  name.  Italian 
investigators  said  none  of  the  money  col- 
lected went  to  charity. 

•  The  current  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis 
requires  a  "systematic  change"  in  the  wav 
bishops  exercise  power  to  allow  greater 
voice  by  the  laity,  priests  and  religious, 
said  the  Leadership  Conference  of 
Women  Religious  in  a  statement  issued 
on  Aug.  24. 

•  On  Aug.  28,  Bosnian  Cardinal  Vinko 
Puljic  was  awarded  the  International 
Forgiveness  Prize,  which  includes  a 
$100,000  cash  award,  for  his  decade-long 
attempt  to  promote  reconciliation  among 
his  war-torn  country's  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


~P  On  Being  a  Patriot 

£My  human  empathy  was 
accompanied  by  a  profound  feeling 
of  national  kinship.' 


THE  QUESTION",  "Where 
were  you  on  Sept.  11?" 
ordinarily  asks  for  your 
location  on  that  date  one 
year  ago.  But  as  we  mark 
the  anniversary,  the  question  needs  an 
important  update:  Where  are  you  on 
Sept.  11,  2002?  What  has  changed  at 
ground  zero — as  dramatically  chroni- 
cled in  William  Langewische's  current 
series  in  The  Atlantic — must  have  an 
analogue  in  our  national  psyche.  As 
cleanup  efforts  give  way  to  plans  for 
rebuilding  in  Manhattan,  picturing  my 
physical  location  and  emotional  reac- 
tion one  year  ago  has  given  way,  many 
times  over,  to  imagining  what  I  want 
to  emerge  from  the  events  of  that  day- 
Par  more  important  now  than  a  year 
ago  is  how  we  answer  the  question, 
what  do  we  want  more,  revenge  or 
healing? 

Plans — possible  or  actual — to 
invade  Iraq  and  oust  Saddam  Hussein 
began  to  emerge  in  the  spring,  once  it 
became  evident  that  many  Al  Qaeda 
leaders,  including  Osama  bin  Laden, 
had  escaped.  The  putative  goal  is  to  lib- 
erate the  Iraqi  people  from  a  murderous 
despot  and  rid  the  world  of  a  deadly 
menace.  But  it  would  be  naive  to  think 
America's  motives  are  absolutely  pure. 
How,  after  all,  can  we  separate  the 
noble  desire  to  eradicate  evil  from  the 
need  to  slake  our  thirst  tor  revenge? 
What  do  we  need  more:  to  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  promote  democracy  or  to 
identify  an  evil  to  be  rooted  out, 
whether  it  is  Hussein  or  bin  Laden?  To 
be 'sure,  sometimes  the  two  goals  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  problem,  from  my 
standpoint,  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
American  citizens  will  tolerate  the 
administration's  inarticulateness  and 


fuzzy  thinking  and  simply  support  a 
generic  invasion  of  anything  deemed 
evil  because  "it's  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Prevention  and  being  proactive 
seem  unambiguously  judicious.  Who 
could  argue  with  taking  pre-emptive 
measures  to  stop  further  attacks  and 
suffering  before  they  can  be  inflicted? 
The  problem  is,  reasonable  people  can 
differ  over  what  constitutes  reasonable 
steps.  Some  favor  taking  measured  steps 
to  stop  tragedy  before  it  can  happen, 
while  others  advocate  doing  "whatever 
is  necessary."  There's  the  rub. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  tough 
talk  on  Iraq  started  heating  up,  I  began 
listening  to  AM  talk  radio.  I've  man- 
aged to  familiarize  myself  with  a  range 
of  nationally  syndicated  conservative 
hosts  spouting  their  opinions  with  the 
help  of  like-minded  and  a  few  unfelici- 
tously  unlike-minded  callers.  Of  the 
many  things  I've  learned,  the  most 
striking  revelation  is  the  popularity  of 
the  term  patriot.  Until  I  started  tuning 
in,  1  can  safely  say  that  I  had  not  heard 
the  term  patriot  except  in  reference  to 
early  American  history  and  a  missile 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  To  judge 
by  the  way  so  many  callers  introduce 
themselves  as  "a  patriot,"  the  word  has 
become  a  shibboleth  for  willingness  to 
enforce  the  American  way  as  they  nar- 
row ly  define  it  by  any  means  necessary. 
Terms  like  freedom  and  virtue  domi- 
nate their  shrill  remarks,  a  fact  that  in 
another  era  might  have  made  them 
revolutionary  heroes,  but  today  places 
them  in  the  center  of  a  radical  rethink- 
ing of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  11,  2001, 
as  I  watched  live  and  taped  footage  of 
mass  murder  being  committed  upon 


thousands  of  innocent  Americans,^ 
something  I  hadn't  felt  since  I  'is 
teenager:  I  felt  the  emotion  of  pr§) 
tism.  Seeing  one  tower,  then  the  die 
pierced  by  a  plane,  I  felt  perscall 
attacked,  personally  violated.  W  at  ir 
human  beings  desperately  leaping  0: 
window  ledges  100  stories  high,  ■ 
my  own  world  turned  upside  doisi 
felt  powerless  and  vulnerable;  ■ 
more  than  this,  I  felt  angry,  beta 
people  with  whom  I  could  imaginw 
ing  a  casual  conversation,  peoB 
might  have  grown  up  with  or  kno|nM 
college,  had  been  targeted  and  srjfife 
out  simply  because  they  were  111 
about  their  lives.  I  wanted  to  go  bat 
the  way  it  was  before  such  eon 
seemed  possible.  Then,  knowinJB 
could  not  be,  I  wanted  harsh  justdH 
everyone — or  at  least  someone-BB 
might  be  gleefully  watching  hispla 
come  to  fruition.  One  need  n  b 
American  to  have  felt  all  this,  bilit 
many  others,  my  human  empathw: 
accompanied  by  a  profound  feelig( 
national  kinship. 

To  some  this  will  no  doubt  ee; 
obvious.  To  me  it  came  as  a  jolt,B 
customed  as  I  am  to  conft-ontiriilj 
alone  embracing,  my  national  idfl 
My  country  throws  its  weight  aroiidi 
ways  that  embarrass  and  enragJB 
operating  under  a  spectacular  cjubl 
standard  of  volubly  decrying  injusH 
certain  quarters  while  elsewherffijj 
porting  repressive  regimes  that  si|ai 
economic  interests.  On  9/11,  hrrfflj 
I  didn't  shrink  from  being  an  Amtcai 
I  simply  was  one. 

Where  was  I — where  am  - 
Sept.  11?  I  was — and  still  am — \tt 
ing  innocent  people  suffer  and  diiTci 
the  presence  of  evil  in  our  world.  I 
was  and  still  am  feeling  ambii 
about  mv  patriotism,  but  certain 
mv  not  being  a  "patriot."  For  thjhtji 
rible  event  a  year  ago  must  cem 
have  confirmed  for  us  that  b(H 
patriot  does  not  mean   havin  I 
courage  to  kill  and  die  in  the  naie( 
freedom  ami  righteousness,  but  po« 
ing  that  freedom  is  not  an  impiffl 
but  a  condition  in  which  healir  j 
justice  need  not  be  at  odds. 

Thomas  J.  Mc* 
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Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  celebrates  Mass  on  June  15,  the  day  after  the  bishops  approved  a 
policy  for  handling  sexual  abuse  by  clergy. 


re  areas  of  concern  in  the  charter  and  norms  that  need  clarification. 

The  Dallas  Charter  and 
Due  Process 

-  BY  KEVIN  E.  McKENNA  - 

Before  banks  of  CAMERAS,  intense  lights  and  the  gaze  of  victims  of  sexu- 
al abuse,  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  recently  debated  in  Dallas  a  new 
policy  to  "repair  the  breach"  with  those  damaged  at  the  hands  of  church 
ministers.  They  approved  overwhelmingly  a  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  Many  bishops  have  already  begun  to  implement 
the  charter  in  their  own  dioceses. 


THE  REV.  KEVIN  E.  McKENNA  is  president  of  the  Canon  Law  Society  of  America  and  author 
of  Concise  Guide  to  Catholic  Social  Teaching  (Ave  Maria  Press,  2002). 
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The  document  itself  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  strategies  to  deal  with  what  the  bishops  call 
a  "crisis  without  precedent  in  our  times."  Included  in  the 
provisions  is  the  requirement  that  dioceses  reach  out  to  vic- 
tims/survivors and  their  families  with  a  sincere  commit- 
ment to  their  spiritual  and  emotional  well-being. 
Mechanisms  are  to  be  put  in  place  that  provide  for  imme- 
diate response  to  allegations;  and  review  boards,  composed 
primarily  of  laypersons,  are  to  be  set  up  to  assess  allega- 
tions. Programs  that  ensure  a  "safe  environment"  for  chil- 
dren are  mandated,  as  are  background  checks  for  church 
personnel  working  with  children.  And  adequate  screening 
must  be  provided  for  candidates  for  ordination. 

The  bishops  have  been  called  to  take  decisive  steps  to 
address  the  most  critical  issue  in  the  life  of  the  church  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  document  makes  clear,  there  are 
many  tragic  consequences  to  sexual  abuse  of  minors, 
including  the  loss  ot  trust  in  the  church  and  possibly  loss  of 
faith. 

Articles  4  through  7  of  the  charter  are  provided  to 
"guarantee  an  effective  response  to  allegations  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors."  The  first  step  of  the  process  will  be  to 
report  any  allegation  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  person  who  is  a 
minor  to  the  public  authorities  and  to  cooperate  with  pub- 
lic authorities  about  reporting  in  cases  where  the  person  is 
no  longer  a  minor.  The  diocese  will  cooperate  in  the  civil 


investigation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  local  I 
diction.  An  ecclesiastical  procedure  is  then  outlinecclfc 
includes  the  permanent  removal  from  ministry  of  psflj 
and  deacons  for  "even  a  single  act  of  sexual  abuseB 
minor — past,  present,  or  future."  The  priest  or  deacoiii 
request  laicization  and  the  loss  of  the  clerical  state* 
bishop  may  request  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state  itr- 
out  the  consent  of  the  priest  or  deacon.  If  the  pena|i 
dismissal  from  the  clerical  state  is  not  applied,  provispjj 
made  for  the  offender  to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and  pep 
and  not  to  present  himself  as  a  priest. 

The  charter,  as  well  as  the  companion  docuffci 
Essential  Nonns  for  Diocesan/Eparchial  Policies  Dealinak 
Allegations  of  Sexual  Abuse  by  Priests,  Deacons,  or  I 
Church  Personnel,  needs  some  clarification,  which  rrm 
provided  by  the  Holy  See  or  a  commentary  by  the  bin 
conference.  Such  clarifications  will  be  helpful  to  theB 
ops  and  their  advisors  who  must  implement  these  polp 
Here  I  will  point  to  five  areas  of  concern  in  the  chartali 
norms  that  need  clarification.  They  deal  with  the  fOit 
dure  for  assessing  and  following  up  on  allegations  ofgm 
al  abuse  by  a  cleric  or  church  employee. 

Allegations  and  Removal  From  Ministry 

Norm  7  states  that  when  a  "credible  allegation  of  m 
abuse  of  a  minor  by  priests,  deacons  or  other  churclDft 
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d  is  made,  the  alleged  offender  will  be  relieved  of  any 
siastical  ministry  or  function."  Some  clarity  must  be 

to  the  phrase  "credible  allegation"  for  the  sake  of  the 
rigators  and  review  board  members.  Care  must  be 

to  protect  against  frivolous  accusations'  launching 
:diate  removal  from  ministry.  The  required  removal 

ministry  is  to  take  place  before  any  investigation  is 
acted,  an  investigation  that  would  presumably  seek  to 
ver  the  validity  of  the  accusation  and  the  culpability  of 
leged  offender. 

nfortunately,  immediate  removal  would  appear  to 
ite  guilt  and  would  jeopardize  the  reputation  of  the 

in  the  minds  of  the  parishioners  and  public.  In  the 
nt  climate,  he  will  be  judged  to  have  perpetrated  some 
)f  sexual  abuse  even  before  an  investigation  has  deter- 
1  guilt  or  innocence.  Anyone  who  gets  angry  with  a 

and  falsely  accuses  him  could  have  him  suspended  for 

nothing.  The  immediate  referral  of  any  allegation, 
if  frivolous  or  unfounded,  to  civil  authorities  raises 

ons  about  the  right  of  any  accused  person  to  a  good 
ition.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  assurances  of  the  charter 
orms — to  "take  every  step  to  restore  the  good  name 

priest  or  deacon"  when  an  accusation  is  proven  to  be 
nded — can  ever  be  effective. 

inonical  sanctions  are  to  be  initiated  for  any  single  act 
ual  abuse  of  a  minor,  defined  in  the  charter  by  refer- 


ence to  canon  1395  §2  and  the  definition  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Bishops'  document,  From  Pain  to 
Hope  (which  describes  various  scenarios  that  may  or  may 
not  be  present,  but  still  constitute  abuse).  The  canon  refer- 
enced speaks  to  an  "objectively  grave  violation  of  the  Sixth 
Commandment."  It  will  be  helpful  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  sexual  abuse,  since  it  is  envisioned  in  the  charter  that  the 
penalty  is  the  same — permanent  removal  from  ministry — 
for  all  possible  offenses. 

Medical  and  Psychological  Evaluation 

According  to  Norm  8,  if  the  credible  allegation  involves  a 
priest  or  deacon,  the  alleged  offender  will  be  asked  to 
"undergo  appropriate  medical  and  psychological  evalua- 
tion and  intervention,  if  possible."  The  meaning  of  the 
qualifier  "if  possible"  is  not  clear.  Does  this  mean  il  time 
permits,  if  medical  resources  are  available  or  if  the  alleged 
perpetrator  gives  consent?  Jurisprudence  that  has  emerged 
from  the  Holy  See  regarding  psychological  testing  indi- 
cates that  no  one  can  be  obliged  to  engage  in  invasive  psy- 
chological testing  without  the  person's  free  consent. 

Removal  for  Past-Present-Future  Offenses 

Normally  laws  are  made  for  the  future,  not  the  past.  It  has 
also  been  a  longstanding  canonical  tradition  that  the  prop- 
er law  to  be  applied  is  the  law  that  was  in  effect  at  the  time 
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of  the  crime.  According  to  Norm  9,  when  one  or  more  acts  the  cleric  who  wishes  to  be  released  from  the  obligajns 

of  sexual  abuse  by  a  priest  or  deacon  have  been  admitted  of  ministerial  service  and  the  requirements  of  celfqj 

or  established,  past,  present  or  future,  the  person  will  be  The  church  has  provided  in  recent  years  for  the  adrmis- 

removed  from  ministry.  Some  clerics  who  committed  an  trative  dismissal  of  priests  for  grave  matters,  wheino 

act  or  acts  of  abuse  in  the  past  have  gone  through  treat-  other  means  seemed  possible.  When  a  laicization  is  fofl 

ment,  have  followed  the  protocols  established  for  them  there  should  be  some  assurance  that  the  rights  of  the  <er- 

and  have  later  been  appointed  to  an  ecclesiastical  office.  ic  have  been  properly  protected. 
Appointment  to  an  office  gives  rise  to  certain  rights  under 

church  law,  including  the  right  to  exercise  the  office  and  Provisions  for  Elderly  or  Infirm  Offenders 

not  to  be  removed  from  it  except  according  to  the  norm  of  Norm  9(c)  makes  provisions  for  an  offender  who  is  m 

law.  of  advanced  years.  It  apparently  applies  to  cases  whB 

penal  trial  has  been  conducted  and  the  cleric  has  m 

Administrative  Laicization  found  guilty.  Instead  of  imposing  the  most  serious  pw 

Both  the  charter  and  norms  mention  the  possibility  of  a  ty,  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state,  the  bishop  in  ■ 

bishop  requesting  that  the  Holy  See  dismiss  an  offending  cases  may  decide  to  impose  a  life  of  prayer  and  penjp 

cleric  from  the  clerical  state.  The  present  norms  for  lai-  The  offender  may  not  celebrate  Mass  publicly,  wear  M 

cization  have  as  a  premise  that  a  petition  is  submitted  by  cal  garb  or  present  himself  as  a  priest.  With  the  poA 


University  Chaplain 
Georgetown  University 


Georgetown  University,  founded  in  17X4  by  John  Carroll,  is  the  oldest  Catholie  university  in  the  United  States  and  an  institution  w  ith  a  distinguished  and  defining  Jesuit  character.  Cvm 
to  train  new  generations  of  leaders  for  the  new  Republic  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Slates.  Georgetown  today  has  both  a  strong  national  presence  and  an  international  charts 


Led  by  the  University  Chaplain.  Georgetown  University's  Office  of  Campus  Ministry  ministers  both  to  the  University's  Roman  Catholic  students  and  to  students  of  other  faiths.  The 
Campus  Ministry  staff  includes  Roman  Catholic.  Protestant.  Jewish.  Muslim  and  Orthodox  Christum  chaplains.  The  University  Chaplain  reports  to  die  President  and  works  with  the 
President  to  promote  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit  character  of  the  University  .  He  also  has  supervisory  responsibility  for  all  of  Campus  Ministry  's  programs  and  personnel  throughout  the 
University  .  The  University  Chaplain  serves  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  University  Chaplain  is  expected  to  foster  mter-religious  dialogue  and  coordinate  interfaith  activities  on  campus.  In  addition,  the  University  Chaplain  is  expected  to  assist  with  the 
gration  of  Campus  Ministry  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University. 


The  University  Chaplain  is  responsible  for  organizing  programs  and  activities  on  all  three  campuses  to  involve  faculty,  staff  and  students  in  fostering  the  religious  life  of  the  UniversirM 
Chaplain  w  ill  also  serve  as  a  resource  for.  and  liaison  with,  existing  programs  that  promote  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit  nature  of  the  University  in  areas  such  as  academic  affairs,  student  aak 
human  resources,  university  relations  and  will  assist  with  the  collaborative  development  of  new  programs  in  these  areas. 


As  supervisor  of  Campus  Ministry  activities,  the  University  Chaplain  decides  on  budget  matters  for  that  department;  sets  direction  for  the  department:  supervises  personnel  in  the  dq 
ment;  determines  policy  on  University-wide  ministry;  and  represents  the  University  as  a  spokesperson  on  religious  matters.  Campus  ministry  includes  a  full-time  staff  of  23  and  a  pi 
stafl  <>l  It).  The  annual  budget  is  approximately  S2.4  million. 


: 
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The  University  Chaplain  must  he  a  charismatic,  creative,  decisive,  energetic,  effective,  and  principled  leader  with  an  m-deplh  understanding  and  personal  commitment  to  the  Cal 
and  Jesuit  identity  of  Georgetow  n  and  Ignatian  spirituality.  Other  general  responsibilities  of  the  office  and  qualities  and  abilities  preferred  in  candidates  for  the  office,  include  but 
not  limited  to: 

•  Helping  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  University's  strong  Catholic  and  Jesuit  identity,  appreciating  the  pastoral  and  spiritual  leadership  dimensions  of  this  role,  and  furtB 
the  University  's  sen  ice  to  the  Church  particularly  in  the  area  of  social  justice: 

•  Providing  strong  and  judicious  leadership  for  the  comprehensive  management  of  (he  administrative,  personnel,  and  financial  affairs  of  the  University  Chaplain's  Offici 
Campus  Ministry  through  strong  management  skills  which  formulate  and  implement  sound  short-  and  long-term  plans  and  take  into  account  the  multi-religious  dim 
of  the  work  of  Campus  Ministry  ; 

•  Working  closely  with  the  President  and  other  senior  administrators  to  foster  and  sustain  a  sense  of  community,  shared  purpose,  and  collaboration  among  the  University 
diverse  faculty,  staff,  and  students: 

•  Leading  the  University  community  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  its  inter-religious  pluralism; 

•  Supporting  the  institution's  ongoing  fund  raising;  and 

•  Representing  Georgetown  effectively  on  issues  associated  with  religious  identity. 

The  University  Chaplain  should  possess  a  Ph  D  or  equivalent  and  should  have  experience  working  within  an  academic  setting  along  with  appropriate  management  experience. 
Compensation  for  this  position  is  competitive  with  similar  positions  at  other  private  research  universities. 

( leorgetow  n  University  comprises  four  undergraduate  schools,  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  a  school  lor  continuing  education.  In  fa 
2001 ,  Georgetown's  student  enrollment  numbered  6.422  undergraduates  and  6.266  students  in  its  graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  1,095  full-time  faculty.  The  University's  104 
Main  and  Medical  Center  Campuses  include  6 1  buildings,  a  407-bed  teaching  hospital  (operated  under  a  clinical  partnership  with  MedStar  Health.  Inc. ).  and  student  residences  to  act 
modate  almost  XO  percent  of  the  undergraduate  student  body.  Its  Law  Center  campus,  located  ne;ir  Capitol  Hill,  comprises  McDonough  Hall  (an  academic  building  with  a  new  wing 
ing  additional  faculty  office  space  and  state-of-the-art  classrooms),  the  Gewirz  Student  Center,  and  the  Edward  Bennett  Williams  Law  Library.  Georgetown's  location  in  the  nation's 
affords  its  students  and  faculty  a  wide  array  of  learning,  research,  and  cultural  experiences,  as  well  as  significant  opportunities  for  community  service. 

Please  direct  any  applications  or  other  inquiries  about  the  position  to:  Office  of  the  President,  Attn:  Edward  M.  Quinn,  Secretary  of  the  University,  Room  204  Healy  Hall. 
<  ieorgelovvn  I  iiiversity.  Washington.       '.  2(1057  or  to  quinne@georgetown.edu. 

All  inquiries  will  be  held  in  (he  strictest  confidence.  Rev  icu  ol  candidates  will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue  until  the  position  is  tilled.  Georgetown  University  is  an  Aflinnati 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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tion  of  the  continuation  of  salary  and  benefits,  the 
is  the  same  as  dismissal. 

rn  for  alleged  victims  is  appropriately  highlighted  in 
larter.  But  there  must  also  be  concern  for  the  alleged 
trator,  who  is  presumed  innocent  until  guilt  is  proven 
nitted.  Our  canonical  tradition  insists  on  the  right  of 
?fense  and  processes  for  the  determination  of  guilt  or 
?nce.  Our  procedural  law  is  based 
:  ability  of  the  person  to  know  of  an 
don  and  to  be  able  to  respond 
cally  to  the  charge, 
le  procedures  in  the  document  pro- 
or  an  appropriate  investigation  in 
1  with  canon  law  and  indicate  that 
•ocesses  provided  for  in  canon  law 
be  followed."  The  new  document 
ential  norms  suggests  substantial  changes  in  the  cur- 
enal  law  of  the  church.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  under 
it  church  law — including  the  Code  of  Canon  Lair,  the 
dures  approved  for  the  United  States  in  1995 
ikal  Delicts  Involving  Sexual  Misconduct  and  Dismissal 
be  Clerical  State)  and  the  norms  recently  issued  by  the 
•egation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith — a  cleric  who 
fended  a  number  of  years  ago,  beyond  the  statute  of 
ions,  can  be  permanently  removed  from  ministry.  In 
>n,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  norms  of  the  need  to 
imputability  for  a  crime  (that  is,  whether  the  crime 
free  and  deliberate  act),  an  important  part  of  our 
ical  tradition.  This  is  a  serious  issue  if  the  accused  suf- 
im  addictions  or  compulsions.  Although  it  would  not 
arily  impede  the  bishop  from  taking  appropriate 
s  to  limit  the  ministry  of  an  offending  cleric,  it  could 
the  ability  of  the  bishop  to  impose  the  most  serious 
y,  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state, 
le  bishops  are  to  be  commended  for  developing  in 
short  amount  of  time  a  multifaceted  strategy  to  deal 
serious  crisis.  No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  great 
e  has  been  perpetrated  on  innocent  parties  at  the 
of  clerics.  Nonetheless,  many  canonists  would  have 
'iated  more  emphasis  on  due  process  in  the  charter, 
d  encouraging  the  accused  cleric  to  retain  canonical 
vil  counsel.  If  necessary,  according  to  the  charter,  the 
ewill  supply  canonical  counsel — apparently  leaving  it 
he  cleric  to  fund  any  civil  counsel  needed.  It  might  be 
ible  that  canonical  counsel  be  subsidized  rather  than 
'd  by  the  diocese,  since  the  latter  could  involve  a  con- 
interest. 

ie  procedures  envisioned  bv  the  charter  and  norms 
\  some  ways  a  natural  development  of  discussions  that 
iken  place  between  the  bishops  and  the  Holy  See  over 
t  several  years.  It  is  known  that  representatives  of  the 


National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  (predecessor  to 
the  current  United  States  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops) 
discussed  with  Rome  the  possibility  of  developing  more 
streamlined  procedures  to  deal  with  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clerics.  Serious  consideration  was  given  to  a  non- 
penal  approach  that  would  have  been  modeled  on  the 
administrative  removal  of  a  pastor  and  would  have  taken 
into  consideration  safeguards  for  the  canonical  rights  of  a 


cleric.  Instead,  a  revision  and  adaptation  of  die  elements  of 
the  penal  process  were  approved  for  die  United  States  diat 
specifically  addressed  the  issue  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  the  age  of  minors  in  these  offenses  {Canonical  Delicts 
Involving  Sexual  Misconduct  and  Dismissal  from  the  Clerical 
State).  The  processes  for  removal  from  ministry,  including 
penal  procedures,  can  be  cumbersome  and  call  for  some 
thoughtful  review  and  adaptations.  They  do,  however,  pro- 
vide some  needed  protections  for  both  accuser  and  accused 
and  provide  for  the  possibility  of  appeal.  Some  would  sug- 
gest that  the  present  crisis  in  the  church  was  created  by  the 
transfer  to  other  parishes  of  known  offenders  instead  of 
prosecution  using  the  current  law  after  allegations  were 
made. 

In  an  editorial  titled  "Due  Process  in  the  Church" 
(4/9/01),  commenting  on  the  judicial  methods  used  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  dealing  with 
theologians,  America's  editors  raised  several  questions 
about  how  well  the  congregation's  procedures  respected 
human  rights  and  modern  notions  of  due  process.  The  con- 
cerns focused  on  the  need  for  precisely  defined  legal  viola- 
tions, the  hearing  of  the  accused  before  judgment  is  passed, 
care  for  a  persons  reputation,  checks  and  balances  in  inves- 
tigations and  the  provision  for  appeal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  same  concerns  about  due  process  will  also  be 
addressed  as  the  new  norms  from  Dallas  are  put  into  effect. 

Some  have  feared  that  the  church's  ability'  effectively  to 
address  moral  issues  and  questions  of  human  rights  has  been 
compromised  by  the  failures  and  lapses  of  church  authori- 
ties in  dealing  with  the  sexual  misconduct  problems  of  the 
past.  But  it  is  likewise  to  be  hoped  that  the  remedies  them- 
selves will  not  violate  basic  human  rights.  As  the  America 
editorial  pointed  out  (with  some  applicability  to  the  new 
norms),  the  "church's  defense  of  human  rights  will  not  be 
credible  unless  it  practices  what  it  preaches."  85 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remedies 
themselves  will  not  violate  basic 
human  rights. 
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Ain't  I  a  Fool? 

A  Victim  of  Clerical  Sexual  Abuse  Looks  Back 


BY  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER 

M ANY  READ  REPORTS  ABOUT  VICTIMS  of  sexual 
abuse  and  wonder  why  die  victim  did  not 
come  forward  earlier.  Some  readers  suspect 
financial  motives  for  newly  important  memo- 
ries of  abuse.  Perhaps  that  is  true  in  some  cases.  It  was  not 
true  in  mine.  I  am  not  suing  anyone,  and  I  cannot  speak  for 
anyone  who  is.  But  maybe  my  true  story  will  help  the  read- 
er to  understand  better  the  complex  situation  in  which  an 
abuse  victim  can  find  himself  or  herself 

No  doubt  some  victim  advocates  will  disparage  me  for 
writing  under  a  pseudonym,  but  I  do  not  want  the  man  who 
victimized  me  to  be  identifiable,  which  could  add  to  the 
damage  he  has  already  done  to  the  church.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  drag  my  wife  and  adolescent  sons  into  this  in  any 
public  way.  They  have  put  up  with  enough  already  by  living 
with  me  these  years.  A  counselor  once  told  me,  "appropri- 
ate disclosure  is  redemptive."  We  must  respect  each  victim's 
sense  of  how  much  disclosure  will  help  in  his  or  her  situa- 
tion. 

A  Time  of  Change 

Come  back  to  1976,  to  the  days  when  the  church  was  busy 
about  the  changes  of  Vatican  II.  Come  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  teenager  who  felt  called  to  the  priesthood.  It  was 
a  dizzying  time. 

We  were  the  "in-between"  generation — constrained  by 
what  seemed  the  outdated  Roman  Catholic  system  that  was 
passing  away,  but  filled  with  assurances  that  more  change 
was  in  the  works.  Among  many  young  priests  I  knew,  and 
among  many  candidates  entering  the  small  order  I  was  join- 
ing, there  was  a  sense  that  the  married  priesthood  was  just 
around  the  corner.  To  some,  the  adoption  of  celibacy 
appeared  to  be  a  necessary  evil  that  could  soon  end  when 
things  opened  up. 

With  the  sexual  revolution  of  the  1960's  in  recent  mem- 
ory, seminary  recruits  were  getting  in  touch  with  their  sex- 
uality. Considering  the  age  group — young  men  arriving  at 
adulthood — this  was  utterly  normal.  Within  die  context  of 
religious  formation,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  church's  newfound 
openness  to  the  world. 

CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  Catholic  journalist. 
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There  was  no  homosexual  phenomenon  in  my  gwp 
During  the  three  years  I  spent  in  a  college-based  hoiB 
studies  for  candidates  considering  religious  life,  a  welB 
group  of  young  women  hung  around.  They  were  thejB 
liturgies  and  good  times  with  these  idealistic  youngnei 
who  were  not  tiying  to  get  them  into  bed. 

But  with  hormones  flowing  freely,  it  was  not  quitim 
simple,  and  more  than  one  fine  marriage  resulted.  Tl'bii 
question  for  some  of  my  friends  and  me  was,  how  f. 
you  go  in  a  relationship  and  remain  celibate?  fl* 
widespread  presence  of  Donald  Goergen's  book/ 
Sexual  Ccl/butc  (1^75)  was  a  big  clue.  We  jokingly  re  It 
to  it  as  a  reference  book,  because  some  of  the  candia 
in  this  "no-dating"  house,  seemed  to  be  carrying  it  aim 
everywhere. 

Others,  of  course,  were  more  conservative  in 
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oach.  These  were  confusing  years  for  most  of  us — a 
when  the  rules  were  being  rewritten.  And,  as  I  dis- 
red  with  time,  a  homosexual  phenomenon  did  exist 
ome  of  my  classmates. 

>,  Brother  X;  Goodbye  Priesthood 

■  my  first  night  in  the  candidacy  program,  as  much  as 
•d  to  convince  myself  I  wanted  to  continue,  my  sub- 
:ious  was  looking  for  a  way  out.  That  night,  in  the 
ner  of  1976,  at  a  community  gathering  at  a  university 
s  of  studies,  I  was  betrayed  and  violated.  Brother  X,  a 
ous  brother  who  was  a  member  of  the  vocations  team 
■ecruited  me,  was  my  roommate  at  a  gathering  of  the 
nunity's  100-some  members.  He  tricked  me  into  bed 
him. 

wenty-seven  years  later,  now  raising  teenage  sons,  I 
:annot  believe  how  blind  and  gullible  I  was.  Like 
'  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  though,  I  was  easy  prey;  and, 
ally  for  abusers,  Brother  X  knew  it. 
egally  I  was  a  consenting  adult,  well  into  my  18th 

But  I  was  emotionally  still  an  adolescent,  reeling 
a  deeply  troubled  childhood.  Mom  spent  much  of  my 
hood  hospitalized  for  mental  illness.  When  she  was 
1  the  hospital,  she  medicated  herself  with  alcohol  and 
iety  of  prescription  narcotics.  Dad  was  an  absent 
cter  for  reasons  I  still  do  not  fully  understand — too 

children  (eight  of  us),  constantly  working  out  of 
to  finance  an  upper-middle  class  lifestyle  for  his  chil- 

tragically  dying  of  heart  disease  when  I  was  15,  a 
after  my  stepbrother  had  perished,  the  victim  of  a 
:  driver.  While  Dad  was  alive  and  home,  he  often  was 
lly  abusive  and  sometimes  violent, 
iought  refuge  in  the  church. 

:  an  early  age  I  had  been  given  the  gift  of  faith,  medi- 
omehow  even  in  such  a  troubled  home.  In  my  child- 
I  gained  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  Lord  s  pres- 
and  a  profound,  mystical  awareness  during  Mass  of 
t's  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  word  sung  and 
n,  in  the  people  around  me.  I  knew  in  my  heart  the 
ing  of  the  old  slave  songs  that  spoke  of  being  deliv- 
by  God.  In  that  deliverance  I  heard  a  call  to  the 
hood,  and  I  sought  a  community  to  join, 
retrospect,  I  see  that  I  was  also  seeking  stability  and 
ig  for  surrogate  fathers.  Young  men  like  me  exude 
ness,  which  the  predator  senses  and  moves  in  on. 
recently  learned  more  about  this  dynamic  from 
:k  Boyle's  book  Scout's  Honor:  Sexual  Abuse  in 
ai  s  Most  Trusted  Institution  [1994].  Boyle  documents 
he  Boy  Scout  organization  woke  up  to  sexual  abuse 
I  1980s  and  finally  took  dramatic  action  to  combat  it. 
:  interesting  in  the  book,  though,  is  his  long,  person- 
I  hie  of  a  convicted  pedophile.  Some  of  the  literature 


that  aided  this  abuser  was  from  the  North  American  Man- 
Boy  Love  Association,  which  recommended  that  men 
seeking  boy-love  would  have  an  easier  time  with  boys 
whose  fathers  had  died.  I  shuddered  when  I  read  it.) 

After  experiencing  a  few  wonderful  retreats  and  some 
extended  volunteer  experiences  in  service  of  the  poor,  I 
made  application  to  a  community  I  had  discovered 
through  my  high  school.  Having  made  my  decision,  my 
only  hope  was  that  I  would  be  accepted. 

I  provide  these  details  because  I  want  the  reader  to 
understand  a  recruit's  vulnerability.  I  wanted  to  succeed.  I 
wanted  to  prove  to  these  people  that  I  was  worthy  of  their 
trust.  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  them  that  I  had  the  right 
stuff  to  be  a  member  of  their  communitv.  I  was  in  love 
with  the  mission  of  this  community  and  was  willing  to  give 
up  everything  to  follow  the  Lord  with  these  men. 

Groomed  for  Success 

Though  I  did  not  know  it,  I  was  being  groomed  by 
Brother  X  for  his  own  sexual  gratification.  Grooming  the 
intended  victim  through  incremental  and  systematic 
seduction  and  training  is  typical  predator  behavior. 
Pedophiles  will  shower  their  targets  with  gifts  and  atten- 
tion, often  in  secret,  gradually  building  the  level  of  trust 
and  secrecy  to  the  point  where  the  intended  victim  is 
either  confused  or  compromised  enough  to  go  along  with 
the  abuse.  Brother  X,  no  pedophile,  was  obsessed  with  the 
sexual  awakening  of  late  teens.  He  groomed  me  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  then  made  a  perfectly  legal  move  on 
me  once  I  turned  18. 

During  those  two  years,  1  participated  in  a  series  of 
trust-building  exercises  that  were  part  of  the  community's 
retreats.  Some  of  the  exercises  called  for  personal  disclo- 
sure— telling  our  personal  faith  stories,  being  vulnerable 
in  a  group  with  intimate  sharing.  These  are  not  bad  things, 
mind  you,  but  they  are  the  perfect  arena  for  the  predator. 

One  of  the  brothers  on  the  vocations  team  was  into 
rappelling,  and  used  his  skill  to  create  the  kind  of  "wow  !" 
experience  that  inspires  and  motivates  many  young  men. 
With  a  careful  eye  toward  safety,  volunteer  retreatants 
learned  how  to  harness  themselves  and  rappel  from  tree 
limbs  10  or  15  feet  off  the  ground,  in  preparation  for  a 
thrilling  100-foot  drop  at  a  nearby  park.  Developing  trust 
in  the  belayer — the  one  who  controls  your  descent  from 
below  by  applying  tension  to  the  ropes — is  an  integral  part 
of  learning  to  rappel.  In  this  context  it  took  on  a  deeper 
dimension.  Letting  go  of  the  tree  and  hanging  mid-air,  10 
feet  off  the  ground,  was  an  exercise  in  learning  to  trust.  I'll 
never  forget  the  words,  "Trust  the  Brother"  that  this 
charismatic  and  kind  brother  yelled  at  us  as  he  trained  us 
to  rappel. 

Unfortunately,  I  transferred  that  trust  to  his  recruiting 
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partner,  Brother  X,  who  took  the  trust  exercises  a  step  far- 
ther with  physical  touching.  He  gave  backrubs  and  body 
massage  (swimsuits  or  shorts  required),  with  the  announced 
goal  of  helping  us  become  more  at  ease  with  our  bodies. 
Had  I  met  him  on  the  street  somewhere,  I  would  have  run 
for  cover.  But  in  the  context  of  a  program  operated  by  a  reli- 
gious order,  with  a  team  of  adult  priests  and  brothers  at  the 
helm,  I,  along  with  almost  everyone  else  at  the  retreats,  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  (At  one,  an  older  recruit 
accused  the  team  of  trying  to  conduct  a  cult,  using  group 
pressure  to  get  people  to  do  things  they  normally  would  not 
do.  When  he  went  home,  we  thought  he  was  paranoid.) 

Brother  X  took  a  special  interest  in  me  on  these  retreats. 
He  noticed  that  I  always  waited  for  the  others  before  I  got 
into  the  food  line.  He  asked  me  why  I  would  jump  out  of  the 
way  if  he  approached  me  from  my  periphery.  That,  I 
learned  later,  is  a  sign  of  an  abused  child — always  on  the 
alert  to  dodge  an  incoming  blow.  I  think  he  knew  that  and 
exploited  that  insight  to  develop  a  fatherly  relationship.  I 
felt  he  cared  about  me.  I  could  talk  to  him.  I  could  trust  him. 
By  the  time  I  entered  the  candidacy  house,  I  was  groomed 
enough  for  Brother  X  to  make  an  overtly  sexual  move. 

"I  want  to  sleep  naked  with  you,"  he  whispered  to  me 
the  day  I  arrived  for  the  community  gathering  in  1976.  This 
is  a  strange  and  risky  request,  I  thought.  In  my  utter  sexual 
naivete,  though,  I  thought  he  meant  exactly  that  and  no 
more:  that  he  wanted  us  to  be  naked  together,  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed.  This  is  a  test  of  my  ability  to  trust,  I  thought.  / 
can  puss  this  test.  I  will  trust  him,  though  it  goes  against  common 
sense.  To  this  day  I  am  sickened  at  my  gullibility,  I  suppose 
much  like  those  who  lose  their  life  earnings  to  a  con  artist. 

We  swapped  roommates  so  that  we  could  be  in  a  room 
together  that  night,  and  I  willingly  went  to  his  bed.  When 
he  started  to  masturbate  me — to  "relax  me" — and  initiate 
lovemaking,  I  knew  something  was  terribly  wrong.  He 
wanted  more  than  tor  us  to  sleep  together  naked. 
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Now  I  decided  that  this  was  a  case  of  mistaken  idtti- 
ty.  He  thinks  I'm  gay,  I  thought.  Why  didn't  I  jump  upj 
run  from  the  room  screaming?  I  wish  I  had.  But  I  kg 
that  if  anyone  found  out  what  was  going  on  in  this  rocjl 
would  be  on  my  way  home,  my  dreams  of  priestfiod 
dashed.  I  froze.  I  shut  myself  down  emotionally,  as  In 
learned  to  do  so  well  in  an  abusive  home. 

I  think  he  gave  up  after  I  would  not  respond  ta 
attempts  to  arouse  me  by  French-kissing  my  ears,  it 
the  longest  night  of  my  life.  He  told  me  of  other  recjfti 
whom  he  had  done  this  with,  and  even  a  religious  sistpj 
her  parents'  house.  Eventually  I  fell  asleep  in  his  afl| 
basically  paralyzed  with  fear.  God  knows  what  he  thop 
was  going  on.  After  hearing  many  stories  of  sexual  alp 
I  wonder  if  more  abuse  occurred  that  I  have  psychop 
cally  repressed.  I  don't  think  so,  but  isn't  it  somethiip 
be  so  shaken  as  to  be  unsure? 

In  the  morning  I  left  and  avoided  him  thereafter!*! 
1 5  years  my  wife  was  the  only  one  I  ever  told  aboutp 
event.  I  told  her  after  I  met  Brother  X  years  later,  wH| 
was  at  a  party  with  my  wife.  He  came  up  to  me  and  \m 
pered  in  my  ear,  "I  should  be  a  significant  person  in  ■ 
life."  I  told  him  I  was  not  gay.  I  heard  throughtht 
grapevine  that  he  left  the  community  a  year  or  so  lap 
have  never  seen  him  since,  and  I  hope  I  never  do. 

Seeing  the  Pattern 

Now  I  return  to  my  thesis:  whv  do  some  victims  com™ 
ward  only  many  years  after  the  abuse?  Some  victims  cat 
ciate  traumatic  events  from  their  experience,  result™ 
memory  gaps.  A  therapist  minister  described  this  to  ip 
a  protective  gift  from  God — removing  awareness  op 
trauma  until  a  later  time,  when  the  victim  is  bttei 
equipped  to  deal  with  what  happened.  My  experiencp 
not  like  that.  I  simply  did  not  understand  what  hadp| 
pened  to  me. 

In  my  case,  I  made  it  all  the  way  from  1976  to  I 
before  I  even  realized  that  I  had  been  manipulated?! 
predator.  I,  like  many  victims,  saw  myself  as  primar 
blame.  He  thought  I  was  gay,  I  told  myself.  It  was  anil 
est  mistake  on  his  part  in  a  decade  of  sexual  experir 
tion  throughout  society. 

W  as  1  gay?  Within  a  few  months  after  the  incicfl 
was  actively  seeking  female  companionship  to  claril  n 
sexual  identity.  I  dated  several  women  classmates  on  tm 
while  in  the  candidacy  program  and  eventually  lei  or 
program  in  order  to  pursue  marriage  and  lay  miiT 
Now,  22  years  into  mv  only  marriage,  I  doubt  that  I 
calling  to  celibacy,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  Brother 
an  end  to  my  seriously  considering  the  question. 

By  1992  I  had  spent  some  years  in  group  therapy 
individual  counseling,  coming  to  grips  with  my  trc 
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ould  see  in  my  story  how  he  had 
ed  the  community  I  had  wanted 
i,  and  I  could  only  imagine  how 
other  people  he  had  victimized 
rned  away.  Within  a  few  days  I 
the  phone  to  the  superior  of  the 
unity.  I  knew  that  Brother  X  had 
1  no  law  and  was  out  of  reach, 
:  superior  knew  me  as  a  friend  of 
mmunity  and  would  believe  me. 


hood.  The  incident  with  Brother  X  never  came  up.  I 
ot  realize  its  potency,  though  now  I  do,  because  I've 
rht  about  it  on  and  off  a  lot  during  the  past  10  years, 
s  time  it  seemed  almost  a  footnote  to  so  much  of  what 
>receded  in  my  childhood  home, 
hat  was  the  year  the  James  Porter  case  became  wide- 
)wn,  and  the  church  hierarchy  scrambled  to  deal  with 
-blown  crisis  over  clergy  sexual  abuse.  (That  is  the 
that  most  everyone  except  the  victims  seemed  to  for- 
>out  immediately,  the  one  that  resulted  in  voluntary 
lines  for  the  N.C.C.B.  that  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  of 
>n  and  others  rejected.)  I  began  to  follow  the  news 
y  about  a  priest  in  my  own  area 
was  on  trial  for  victimizing  60 

over  many  years.  When  I  read 

of  the  stories  that  these  grown 
rere  now  telling  of  how  the  priest 

roomed  and  manipulated  them,  I 

nly    saw    everything  about 

er  X  in  a  new  light. 

is  as  if  you  are  staring  at  one  of 

M.  C.  Escher  drawings,  and  sud- 

your  perspective  changes.  The 

things  look  dramatically  differ- 

[ere  I  was,  12  years  married,  rais- 

ly  young  sons,  having  come  to 

mth  much  of  my  past,  still  keep- 

ds  on  my  alcoholic  mother,  when 

inds  were  pulled  from  my  eyes.  I 

a  victim's  account  of  being 

led  and  felt  a  sea  shift.  It  was  no 
mistaken  identity,  I  thought.  It 

retup! 

t  what  was  to  be  done?  I  knew 
rother  X  was  long  gone.  I  heard 
fter  nursing  a  friend  with  AIDS 
he  man  died,  he  was  back  on  the 
:,  looking  for  beautiful  young 
o  pick  up.  He  was  beyond  the 
of  church  accountability  and 
mimitted  no  civil  crime  against 


I  wanted  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  would  believe  other  victims 
who  might  contact  him. 

I  did  not  go  public,  and  I  did  not  sue.  I  felt  at  the  time, 
and  I  still  do,  that  Brother  X,  no  doubt  himself  a  victim, 
had  done  tremendous  damage  to  that  small  community 
already.  Public  scandal  would  damage  them  further.  These 
men  were  still  my  friends,  whose  mission  and  ministry  is 
still  urgently  needed.  Was  this  not  the  rationale  for  many 
victims  and  their  families  who  allowed  things  to  be  han- 
dled quietly? 

Ten  years  later,  watching  the  debacle  unfold  yet  again, 
I  wonder  if  I  took  the  right  approach.  0 
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Forgive  and  Forget? 

Moving  Closer  to  Forgiveness  After  Dallas 


BY  MONA  H.  VILLARRUBIA 


ON  I  HE  WAY  HOME  from  a  hospital  stay  several 
years  ago,  my  husband  and  I  stopped  at  a  toy 
store  to  buy  presents  for  our  two  sons.  I  did  not 
want  to  arrive  home  empty-handed  because  I 
wasn't  sure  of  the  reception  I  would  receive.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  we  bought  the  boys,  but  I  do  remember  we  bought 
me  a  bear.  I  named  him  Hug  because  he  has  wide-open 
arms.  I  slept  with  that  bear  held  tight  to  my  chest  for  many 
months  after  returning  from  the  hospital.  Recently  I  began 
sleeping  with  him  again. 

That  event  followed  my  first  hospital  stay  for  major 
depression,  a  general  diagnosis  of  my  inability  to  function. 
My  sons  didn't  understand  what  was  happening,  and  they 
were  scared.  I  understood  even  less,  and  I  was  terrified.  But 
I  knew  what  had  brought  me  to  that  state.  It  is  the  same 
tragedy  that  brings  me  to  write  this  article:  as  a  small  child 
I  was  sexually  molested  by  a  Catholic  priest.  It  didn't  hap- 
pen just  once;  it  happened  every  couple  of  weeks  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  was  not  the  only  victim;  I  know  of  two  others 
in  my  immediate  and  extended  family.  I  was  not  an  altar  boy. 
I  was  a  four-year-old  girl. 

I  did  not  talk  about  my  experiences  until  I  entered  thera- 
py. At  drat  point  I  was  32  years  of  age  and  had  two  sons.  I 
remained  in  therapy  for  seven  years  but  probably  should  have 
stayed  longer.  Many  Catholics  are  wondering  why  accusa- 
tions of  abuse  are  being  made  concerning  crimes  that  were 
committed  10,  20  or  30  years  ago.  If  there  are  no  sudden, 
recovered  memories  of  abuse,  why  speak  up  now?  I  did  not 
report  my  abuse  to  my  bishop,  for  example,  until  I  was  in  my 
4()'s.  By  that  time  my  molester  was  deceased,  and  I  had 
already  struggled  through  years  of  individual  and  group  ther- 
apy and  two  hospital  stays.  So  why  did  I  come  forward  at  that 
time?  What  would  it  serve?  Why  not  just  let  it  go,  as  some 
family  members  had  advised?  One  simple  answer  is  that  com- 
ing forward  helped  me  heal.  Putting  the  accusation  on  record 
made  me  feel  stronger,  and  I  hoped  it  would  encourage  other 
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gy at  Dominican  High  School  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
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members  of  my  family  to  do  the  same. 

But  I  am  a  Christian;  isn't  it  my  duty  to  forgive  ancjbr 
get?  I  am  a  religion  teacher,  too;  isn't  it  especially  hypcjiti 
cal  of  me  if  I  don't  do  this?  Catholics  have  come  forwai 
defense  of  priests  who  have  been  accused  of  child  molestiioi 
years  ago  and  have  led  exemplary  lives  ever  since.  1\V 
Catholics  believe  that  victims  should  forgive  and  forgi  I 
response  to  these  Catholics  I  suggest  that  if  they  hav  I 
been  abused,  they  have  no  right  to  counsel  forgiveness 
abuser;  and  if  they  have  not  been  abused,  they  have  nol 
to  forget.  Some  years  ago  in  an  article  on  suffering  public 
in  U.S.  Catholic,  the  Rev.  John  Shea  suggested  that  on  I 
sufferer  has  the  right  to  interpret  her  own  suffering.  I  \l 
add  that  only  the  sufferer  has  the  right  to  offer  forgivei 

It  seemed  until  the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Dab 
June  that  our  church  authorities  had  already  forgiven  an  I 
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n.  Thev  had  forgiven  themselves  for  their  poor  judg- 
s  in  dealing  with  accused  and  often  admitted  pedophile 
ts,  and  they  had  forgotten  their  responsibilities  to  the 
as  of  these  priests,  innocent  children  whose  bodies  and 
were  violated.  The  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
roung  People  that  the  bishops  approved  at  their  meeting 
sses  a  commitment  to  provide  "counseling,  spiritual 
ance,  support  groups,  and  other  social  services"  to  vic- 
ind  to  offer  outreach  to  the  victims'  families.  If  this  pas- 
response  is  put  into  effect,  then  we  should  see  no  more 
:  adversarial  approach  taken  by  diocesan  lawyers  toward 
id  victims. 

he  charter  describes  the  damage  caused  by  sexual  abuse 
nors  as  "devastating  and  long-lasting."  I  would  have 
even  stronger  in  my  language:  the  effects  of  abuse  are 
lg.  These  effects  may  exist  hidden  from  your  awareness 
any  years,  but  they  affect  every  relationship  you  form. 
:ven  after  you  become  aware  of  the  levels  and  degrees  of 
feet  on  your  life,  even  after  you  write  and  talk  about  and 
;  your  suffering  in  therapy  for  years,  even  then  the 
s  of  abuse  continue  to  maim  you. 
ne  priests  single  act  of  pedophilia  20  years  ago  may 
Keen  the  result  of  a  moment  of  drunken  weakness.  And 
ps  that  priest  has  led  an  exemplary  life  since  then  and 
s  behavior  in  the  past  (although  I  find  that  veiy  difficult 
ieve).  But  the  child  he  touched,  the  child  he  masturbat- 
e  child  he  raped  does  not  have  that  choice.  If  you  are  a 
i,  you  cannot  leave  it  in  the  past, 
nee  you  have  been  molested  as  a  child,  everything  in 
ife  changes.  Every  relationship  with  adults  is  changed 
s  experience.  Every  physical  touch  you  receive  for  the 
f  your  fife  can  be  colored  by  this  experience.  Every 
:nt  of  sexual  intimacy  has  the  potential  to  reconnect  you 
>  experience.  Memories  of  the  abuse  can  surface  with- 
irning,  triggered  by  a  completely  unrelated  event.  The 
tnt  psychological  turmoil  experienced  by  the  victim 
be  temporary  and  relatively  bearable — such  as  tears, 
y  and  sleeplessness — or  completely  devastating,  includ- 
icidal  depression,  self-mutilation  and  alcohol  or  drug 

:annot  forget  my  abuse.  Although  days,  even  weeks, 
go  by  without  consciously  thinking  about  being 
I,  it  inevitably  resurfaces,  and  once  it  does  it  may 
i  with  me  for  months.  The  trigger  might  be  a  planned 
Dine  to  see  my  parents,  it  might  be  going  to  Mass,  it 
be  having  sex  with  my  husband,  or  it  might  be  a  news- 
article.  Whatever  the  trigger,  it  serves  to  remind  me 
igain  that  the  person  I  am  was  fundamentally  changed 
man  who  touched  me  as  a  child.  I  am  forever  a  \actim 
lal  abuse;  there  is  no  changing  that  fact, 
le  impact  of  the  abuse  occurs  on  an  ontological  level; 
:ts  who  I  am  at  the  level  of  my  being.  It  is  part  of  what 


defines  me.  I  will  never  know  myself  apart  from  my  abuse. 
What  kind  of  person  would  I  have  been?  What  choices 
would  I  have  made?  What  kind  of  parent  or  lover  might  I 
have  been? 

The  impact  of  my  abuse  is  also  experienced  on  an  emo- 
tional and  psychological  level  in  the  struggle  with  depression 
and  anxiety,  in  panic  attacks  listening  to  news  items  dealing 
with  child  abuse  and  in  an  inability  to  really  open  up  to  and 
trust  another  person. 

The  impact  of  the  abuse  is  felt  in  my  relationships  with 
my  sons.  How  can  I  forget  my  abuse,  when  I  look  at  my 
grown  sons  and  recall  the  excruciating  fear  I  faced  years  ago? 
There  is  always  the  fear  that  I,  like  so  many  other  victims, 
might  myself  become  a  victimizer  and  molest  my  own  chil- 
dren, that  I  might  become  what  I  abhorred. 

The  impact  of  abuse  on  sexual  intimacy  is  painfully  evi- 
dent on  those  days  when  I  feel  I  cannot  breathe  if  my  hus- 
band is  in  bed  with  me,  or  when  I  cannot  bear  to  have  him 
touch  me.  So,  I  repeat,  victims  are  unable  to  forget  because 
the  impact  of  childhood  sexual  abuse  is  lifelong  and  perva- 
sive. I  suggest  that  the  impact  in  die  life  of  an  identified 
pedophile  priest  should  be  equally  lifelong  and  pervasive. 

But  what  about  Gods  grace?  Can't  a  priest  be  forgiven 
and  receive  the  grace  of  God  to  overcome  his  compulsion  to 
abuse  children?  As  Elizabeth  Dryer  eloquently  expresses  it  in 
Manifestations  of  Grace,  grace  has  the  power  to  transform,  to 
bring  life  out  of  death,  hope  out  of  despair.  I  firmly  believe 
in  God's  grace  and  that  I  am  alive  only  through  the  power  of 
God's  grace.  God's  grace  is  not  in  question.  The  issue,  how- 
ever, is  not  Gods  grace,  but  the  power  of  the  human  person 
to  remain  open  and  respond  to  that  grace.  Repentance  is  not 
enough.  Repentance  does  not  have  die  power  to  change  a 
sexual  disorder.  Our  bishops  made  this  assumption  in  the 
past  with  horrific  results,  but  now  it  has  become  clear  to 
them:  pedophile  priests  must  be  taken  out  of  ministry. 

In  Dallas  the  bishops  heard  from  victims  and  responded 
in  a  way  that  many  feel  went  too  far,  affirming  that  "for  even 
a  single  act  of  sexual  abuse. ..of  a  minor — past,  present,  or 
future — the  offending  priest  or  deacon  will  be  permanently 
removed  from  ministry."  But  for  many  victims,  including 
myself,  this  was  not  far  enough,  because  it  does  not  mandate 
dismissal  from  the  clerical  state.  Generations  of  Catholics 
have  been  raised  to  assume  that  a  priest  is  a  safe,  trustworthy 
person;  and  this  deeply  ingrained  attitude  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  daily  revelations  in  the  news  media.  If  a 
priest  is  guilty  of  child  abuse,  whenever  it  occurred,  he 
remains  a  risk,  and  his  history  should  be  made  known. 
Someone  who  has  abused  a  child  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  use  the  tide  of  "Father";  he  has  forever  forfeited 
that  right. 

What  about  forgiveness?  From  Doris  Donnelly 
(Learning  to  Forgive)  I  learned  that  forgiveness  allows  us  to 
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let  go  of  the  burden  of  anger  so  that  we  can  be  free  to  love. 
I  know  that  remaining  angry  hurts  me,  not  my  abuser,  and 
I  have  worked  hard  to  release  my  anger.  But  in  these  last  few 
months  I  have  become  angry  all  over  again  reading  story 
after  story  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests  and  the  complicity  of 
their  bishops.  There  has  been  so  much  pain  carried  in 
silence  for  decades.  And  there  are  so  many  of  us.  We  are  lay 
people;  we  are  priests;  we  are  religious.  We  are  practicing 
Catholics;  we  are  ex-Catholics.  All  of  us  are  hurting,  and 
none  of  us  can  forget.  So  how  can  we  forgive?  My  only 
response  is  that  for  me  forgiveness  is  a  journey,  not  simply 
a  destination,  and  my  journey  is  far  from  over. 

As  a  survivor  who  wishes  to  remain  a  Catholic,  the  most 
pressing  issue  right  now  is  not  how  can  I  heal  (I  have 
learned  what  I  need  to  do)  but  how  can  the  church  heal?  In 
his  opening  address  in  Dallas,  Bishop  Wdton  Gregory 
called  for  a  "genuine  reconciliation  within  the  church.. .a 
reconciliation  that  heals."  Such  a  reconciliation  can  come 
about  only  if  we  include  the  priest-abusers.  They  too  are 
part  of  our  church,  and  they  should  not  be  abandoned.  This 
may  seem  ironic  coming  from  a  victim,  but  years  of  strug- 
gling with  my  own  compulsions  has  helped  me  develop  a 
level  of  compassion  for  my  abuser  and  for  the  struggle  I 
imagine  he  lived  with.  Compassion  has  helped  me  move 
closer  to  forgiveness.  I  have  learned  that  many  pedophiles 


were  themselves  bruised  and  broken  in  their  own  childn 
in  some  way.  So  if  the  church  is  to  heal,  we  must  reacrj 
with  compassion  not  only  to  victims  like  me,  but  alsj 
those  who  have  abused  us. 

Dallas  was  just  a  beginning.  We  need  to  use  some  n 
of  group  interaction  or  therapy  on  the  local  level  to  heal 
church.  Can  I  imagine  sitting  in  a  group  session  I 
pedophile  priests  and  other  victims  and  being  abl| 
breathe,  let  alone  share  my  story?  No.  But  perhaps  th{ 
what  needs  to  happen.  It  will  require  lots  of  professi 
guidance,  but  I  don't  know  how  else  we  can  move  foni 
Meetings  of  victims'  groups  alone  will  not  bring  healirl 
the  community.  As  church  we  cannot  heal  unless  j 
together. 

Can  I  forgive  God?  When  asked  this  question,  my  J 
is  that  I  do  not  need  to.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  sen| 
suffering  in  order  to  teach  us  a  lesson  or  make  us  a  better! 
son.  I  am  profoundly  offended  by  the  suggestion  that  this 
sis  has  been  brought  about  by  God  in  order  to  changa 
church  structures  or  to  bring  about  greater  participatioS 
the  laity.  But  I  do  believe,  as  Jesus  himself  modeled,  thai 
greatest  challenge  for  any  Christian  is  to  turn  evil  into  dl 
Great  evil  has  been  perpetrated  against  our  children;  thel 
of  healing  will  be  no  less  than  the  pain  caused  by  that! 
Our  journey  to  forgiveness  and  healing  will  be  long. 
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In  response  to  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center, 
James  Martin  dropped  everything  to  minister  to  those  in  need  at 
Ground  Zero.  In  this  extraordinary  journal,  he  recounts  the  days 
working  with  the  firefighters,  police  officers,  and  rescue  workers 
laboring  in  the  ruins.  Expecting  to  find  only  discouragement  and 
despair,  Father  Martin  instead  encounters  charity,  hope,  and, 
above  all,  grace. 

Searching/or  God  at  Ground  Zero  leads  readers  into  a  world  not 
only  traumatized  by  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  but  also 
galvanized  by  an  overwhelming  love  and  solidarity.  Father  Martin 
introduces  us  to  individuals  of  enormous  courage  and  generosi- 
ty— the  firefighter  working  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  of  his 
"buddies,"  the  police  officer  struggling  to  make  sense  of  suffering, 
the  sanitation  worker  asking  questions  about  God  and  faith.  In 
the  process  he  speaks  candidly  about  his  own  joys,  fears,  and 
struggles  as  he  both  ministers  in  the  name  of  God  and  searches 
September  2002, 112  pages  for  God's  presence  alongside  his  brother  Jesuits.  This  book  is  a 

ISBN  1-58051-126-0  •  Paper  •  $12.95  profound  meditation  on  faith  in  the  presence  of  death,  charity  in 

the  face  of  suffering,  and  God  in  the  midst  of  humanity. 

1  and  inspiring  account  of  how  God's  loving  presence  could  be  experienced  amid  the  smoldering  ruins  of  the 
wers.  Father  Martin's  unusual  combination  of  gifts  as  priest  and  journalist  enables  him  to  convey,  in  simple 
prose,  both  the  grief  of  those  who  suffered  and  the  selfless  devotion  of  the  rescue  workers. 
Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J. 
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3f  Ground  Zero  to  offer  his  help — but  with  this  difference:  Jim  Martin  is  like  God's  bloodhound,  sniffing  out 
demption,  and  consolation  wherever  he  can  find  it.  Up  against  such  impenetrable  darkness  we  long  for  a 
of  light — and  Jim's  tiny  lantern  of  faith  gives  us  glints  of  that  light.  — Sister  Helen  Prejean,  C.SJ 
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Where  Is  God  in  the 
Clergy  Abuse  Crisis? 


She  V  Cleaning  House  and 
Looking  for  Help 


BY  CAROL  A.  MITCHELL 


As   I  in-  crisis  of  sexua 
abuse  by  members  of 
the  clergy  grinds  on 
and  on,  victims  and 
perpetrators  alike  must  surely  be  asking, 
"Where  is  God  in  all  this?"  The  answer 
may  come  more  easily  to  the  victims. 

Consider  envisioning  God  the  way 
Jesus  does  in  l.k.  1  5 : S :  "What  woman 
having  10  coins  and  losing  one  would 
not  light  a  lamp  and  sweep  the  house, 
searching  carefully  until  she  finds  it?"  I 
see  God  rolling  up  her  sleeves,  getting 
out  the  broom  and  dustpan,  opening  the 
windows  and  lighting  all  the  lights. 
Nothing  is  going  to  remain  hidden 
while  she  searches  tor  what  has  been 
lost. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  hidden 
behind  shame,  disbelief  and  coverup  are 
heaving  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  are  not  invis- 
ible. We  do  count  enough,  to  someone, 
to  be  found,  seen  and  heard. 

We — the  people  of  this  houseclean- 
ing  God — react  in  different  ways  to  the 
mess  and  its  cleansing:  "It's  about  time!" 
"I  didn't  make  this  mess;  win  do  1  have- 
to  help  clean  it  up?"  "I'm  too  little  to 
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help."  "I  have  more  important  things  to 
do."  "Why  are  you  picking  on  me?" 
"Can't  we  turn  off  the  lights  and  do  this 
later?" 

Yet  like  a  good  mother,  God  keeps 
inviting  us  all  to  help.  We  have  choices 
to  make.  How  will  we  respond? 

Messes  are  never  fun  to  clean,  but  we 
have  to  be  willing  to  do  it  anyway.  We 
do  it  not  only  for  the  victims,  but  for  the 
whole  community.  As  long  as  there  are 
any  among  us  w  ho  remain  unprotected, 
w  hose  wounds  we  do  not  tend,  we  as  a 
community  remain  victimized  as  well. 
Suddenly  we  resemble  the  perpetrators, 
acting  as  if  the  victims  do  not  really  mat- 
ter to  us.  For  abuse  victims,  it  is  often 
more  difficult  to  recover  from  not  being 
heard  and  believed  than  from  the  origi- 
nal abuse.  When  stonew  alling  turns  into 
blame  ("they  were  seductive";  "they're 
just  opportunists  trying  to  profit  from  a 
bad  situation")  victims  feel  doubly- 
abused. 

Can  we  look  at  the  victims  more 
compassionately?  Are  we  willing  to  ask 
the  tougher,  more  important  questions? 
What  will  help  the  victims  heal?  Wbat 
w  ill  help  us  heal?  The  wounds  we  are  all 
experiencing  (as  victims,  bystanders  and 


perpetrators)  are  as  much  spirit™ 
psychological.  Psychotherapy  by  A 
cannot  heal  them.  As  Jesus  told  thidi; 
ciples  when  they  failed  to  casjii 
demon  out  of  the  little  boy,  this  kf|t 
demon  requires  much  prayer  andif 
ing.  Our  present  demon  requin,  I 
addition,  much  honesty  and  conurnjl 
effort. 

Genuine  community  effort,  b 
er,  is  problematic  as  long  as  the  biiOi 
guard  their  power  so  closely,  fim 
brothers,  at  least  in  terms  of  powdl 
bishops  must  decide  if  they  are  grow 
enough  to  allow  the  laity  a  full  vcB 
the  table.  Can  they  acknowledgeB 
much  they  need  us — not  just  our  m« 
Or  must  they  continue  little-boy 
thumping:  "I'm  stronger  and  wiseiH 
you.  The  church  is  no  democracy)* 
the  boss." 

As  younger  siblings,  at  least  in  i 
of  power,  the  laity  must  decide  hi 
handle  our  arrogant  older  brother 
can  confront  them,  of  course,  or  u| 
ignore  them  until  they  get  over 
selves.  We  can  also  just  do  whati 
calls  us  to  do  without  worrying  too  I 
about  the  reaction  of  bishops.  C  | 
keep  our  hearts  open,  so  that  whei! 
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lling  to  get  down  on  their  hands 
lees  and  help  with  the  scrubbing, 

prepared  to  welcome  them? 
e  have  to  decide  if  we  are  willing 
m  deeply.  Most  of  the  attention  in 
•isis  has  focused  on  the  abuse  of 

boys  and  male  adolescents.  Are 
o  willing  to  look  at  the  abuse  of 
cent  girls,  or  must  we  pretend 
were  consenting  when  a  priest 
their  age  pressed  them  into  a  sex- 
lationship?  More  deeply  still,  are 
lling  to  address  sexual  abuse  in  all 
aces  it  occurs?  Many  who  suffered 

abuse  in  their  families  are  experi- 
7  a  re-emergence  of  symptoms 
red  by  this  crisis. 

Tiile  victims  of  clergy  abuse  are 
'  gaining  visibility,  most  victims  of 

abuse  in  families  are  not.  It  is 
ited  that  one  in  three  women  has 
iexually  abused.  Although,  admit- 

clergy  do  nut  account  for  the 
ity  of  these  cases,  they  cannot  be 

the  hook  entirely.  We  must  listen 
:  many  victims  whose  voices  are 
)t  being  heard.  We  must  open  our 
nd  ears. 

e  must  also  decide  if  we  are  going 
roach  this  task  self-righteously,  or 
sr  we  are  willing  to  look  at  our  own 
icity.  It  is  human  nature  to  look  for 
ne  else  to  blame.  Thomas  Merton 
e  world  we  see  around  us  is  a  reflec- 
f  the  souls  of  the  majority  of  its 
tants.  Without  excusing  the  perpe- 
,  should  we  not  examine  ourselves 
?  What  in  us  has  contributed  to  a 
where  abuse  is  possible  on  such  a 
Haven't  we  all,  at  some  time, 
•d  in  the  coverup  of  bad  behavior? 
about  the  many  children  in  every 
inity  who  are  sexually  and  physi- 
bused  in  their  homes?  WTiat  have 
re  about  this?  For  the  most  part, 
ve  just  look  the  other  way  or  claim 
s  nothing  we  can  do?  Doesn't  that 
is  on  the  same  continuum,  albeit 
far  along,  as  the  bishops  who 
the  other  way? 

is  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  together 
:nt  and  pray  for  a  change  of  heart, 
ire  a  call  to  take  more  seriously  the 
don  of  all  children  from  all  abusers, 
id  is  rolling  up  her  sleeves.  We  all 
:here  is  a  mess,  that  the  house  is 
The  windows  of  opportunity  are 
the  closet  is  full  of  brooms  and 
God  cannot  do  it  alone.  0 
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ssroads  of  Freedom 

tarn  1862:  The  Battle  That 
<ed  the  Course  of  the  Civil  War 

les  M.  McPherson 

Univ.  Press.  224p  $26 
195135210 


nes  M.  McPherson  notes  at  the 
lg  of  his  new  book,  Sept.  17,  not 
.1,  was  the  worst  day  in  American 
T— Sept.  17,  1862.  Over  6,000 
;ans  died  that  day  at  Antietam 
imes  as  many  as  on  D-Day,  and 
han  those  who  died  in  all  the  pre- 
wars  combined).  Many  of  the 
wounded  and  missing  would  die 
iscovered  dead  in  the  ensuing  days 
;eks.  When  asked  where  his  divi- 
ras,  Confederate  General  John 
n  responded  tersely,  "Dead,  sir,  on 
d." 

e  field  was  literal,  one  cornfield 
11  sits  at  the  north  end  of  the  bat- 
,  surrounded  by  pristine  Maryland 
id  in  its  Civil  War  state,  the  jewel 
crown  of  the  National  Park 
.  Here  the  Confederate  and  the 
States  armies  knocked  each  other 
>ody  smithereens  (see  the  opening 
film  "Glory").  The  South  had  to 
and  end  its  first  invasion  of  north- 
-itory .  (The  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
ook  three  days,  occurred  in  1863.) 
leral  readers,  be  assured:  this 
short  on  what  Edmund  Wilson 
"patriotic   gore."  McPherson 
only  10  pages  to  the  actual  bat- 
:  story,  in  line  with  the  series  of 
his  is  a  part,  concerns  how  "piv- 
!'  was:  his  is  a  study  in  context  and 
il  tions,  mostly  in  international  and 
lations.  Military  history  is  bal- 
e  -an  art  not  often  on  display  in 
i  Vzv  writing,  new  or  old — with 
!<  itic  and  social  history.  The  result 
t  and  readable  synthesis,  par  for 
rse  from  our  greatest  public  his- 
nore  incisive  than  the  war  buff  s 
,   Stephen    Sears's  Landscape 
Red. 


Antietam,  McPherson  concedes,  was 
a  qualified  Union  victory.  Yet  it  was 
enough  for  Lincoln  to  issue  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Eman- 
cipation is  often  mistaken  for  a  war  aim; 
but  the  North  did  not  initially  fight  to 
end  slavery.  True,  much  of  the  South 
fought  to  preserve  it;  states  rights  was  the 
euphemism  proslavery  radicals  used  to 
recruit  moderates.  For  the  North  and 
even  for  Lincoln,  however,  emancipation 
was  first  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  did  not 
apply  in  border  states,  which  Lincoln  was 
anxious  to  keep  from  seceding,  but  only 
in  "states  in  rebellion."  It  encouraged 
blacks  to  flee  their  masters — and  the 
southern  economy — and  seek  protection 
from  Union  troops,  who  now  had  to 
shield  them.  Only  gradually — though 
"truly,  sadly,  deeply" — did  Lincoln 
embrace  emancipation  for  moral  reasons. 
(When  he  promised  full  citizenship  for 
black  veterans  on  April  11,  1865,  John 
Wilkes  Booth  remarked,  "That's  the  last 
damn  speech  he'll  ever  make,"  a  threat 
made  good  four  days  later.) 

Still,  however  limited,  McPherson 
says,  issuance  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  pivotal  to  stopping 
European  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  nearly  happened. 
Ruling  classes  in  England  and  France 
were  not  friendly  to  the  Union,  rightly 
regarding  its  democracy  as  a  bad  influ- 
ence on  their  own  masses  (the  end  of  the 
United  States,  opined  The  London 
Times,  would  be  splendid  "riddance  to  a 
nightmare,"  McPherson  notes).  Our  only 
real  European  friend,  ironically,  was 
Russia,  then  in  early  "glasnost"  under 
"Czar  Liberator"  Alexander  II,  who 
emancipated  the  serfs  and  exchanged 
friendly  letters  with  Lincoln. 

"Pivotal"  or  not,  McPherson  con- 
cedes, after  this  terrible  battle  there  was 
still  a  long  way  to  go.  Assuming  the 
moralitv  of  fighting  to  save  the  world's 
only  functioning — albeit  limited — mass 
democracy,  Antietam  proves  the  wisdom 
of  oft-derided  moral  theorists  like 
Machiavelli:  once  at  war,  fight  to  win. 
Lmion  commander  George  B. 
McClellan,  McPherson  shows,  fought 
not  to  lose.  He  was  called  Young 
Napoleon,  but  lacked  his  namesake's 
drive  to  coordinate  attacks  at  crucial 


points.  He  had,  by  luck,  a  copy  of  Lee's 
plans,  dropped  in  a  field  a  few  days  before 
as  a  wrapper  for  a  set  of  cigars.  But  he  still 
could  not  press  Lee  forcefully  and 
launched  three  separate  attacks,  rather 
than  three  attacks  at  once.  Even  then,  his 
troops  burst  through  and  would  have 
destroyed  Lee's  army — and  shortened 
the  war  considerably — if  McClellan  had 
used  any  of  his  30,000  reserves,  as 
McPherson  shows,  at  any  single  point. 
Lee  held  on  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  In 
late  September,  McClellan  let  him  escape 
south.  Lincoln,  fed  up,  replaced  his  gen- 
eral (who  ran  against  the  president  as  a 
"Peace"  Democrat  in  1864;  some  folks 
have  always  smelled  a  rat). 

Although  .McPherson  is  a  popular 
historian,  he  has  not  turned  himself  into 
a  big  business,  like  Stephen  Ambrose  and 
Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  and  has  avoided 
some  of  the  quality  control  problems  that 
entails.  He  stays  in  his  sphere,  the  Civil 
W  ar.  But  he  also  seeks  to  enlarge  the 
audience  for  his  niche  with  lively  and 
accessible  writing,  none  better  than  in  his 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Buttle  Cry  of 
Freedom  and  the  less  noted  but  more 
spectacular  What  They  Fought  For  1861- 
1865,  which  details  how  19th-century 
soldiers  clearly  understood  the  theoreti- 
cal arguments  involved  in  secession.  Less 
educated  than  we  are,  they  were  10  times 
more  civically  literate.  (Are  there  today 
more  than  fourscore  and  seven 
Americans  who  can  explain  why  the 
Union  was  worth  preserving?)  In  this 
book  again  McPherson  relies  on  the 
memoirs,  letters  and  diaries  he  knows  so 


the  reviewers 

Tom  O'Brien,  formerly  with  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  writes  for 
the  Civil  War  page  of  The  Washington  Times. 

John  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  writer  of 
America's  Ethics  Notebook  column,  is  the 
author  of  Who  Count  As  Persons:  Human 
Identity  and  the  Ethics  of  Killing  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Saint  Louis 
University. 

Ron  Hansen,  a  native  Nebraskan,  is  the 
author  most  recently  of  A  Stay  Against 
Confusion:  Essays  on  Faith  and  Fiction.  He 
teaches  literature  and  creative  writing  at 
Santa  Clara  University,  Calif. 
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If  Ambrose  and  Goodwin  are  to  one 
side  of  McPherson,  at  the  other  are  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  dark  satanic 
"publish  or  perish"  mills  producing 
tomes  often  unreadable  and  mostly 
unread — except  lor  their  indexes  read 
by  rivals  or  their  covers  by  provosts 
anxious  to  make  their  schools  just  like 
everybody  else's.  As  these  insiders  have 
said,  although  he  is  a  professor  at 
Princeton,  McPherson  embarrasses 
them — perhaps  not  in  ways  they  imag- 
ine. As  the  old  rock  song  proudly 
begins,  "Don't  know  much  about  histo- 
ry." 1  tremble  at  my  own  temerity  in 
suggesting  this  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  very  inward  focus  of  the  dis- 
cipline. 

McPherson's  work  is  patriotic  in  the 
fullest  sense:  civic,  concerned  with  our 
citizenry,  concerned — like  any  good 
19th-century  intellectual — with  making 
the  best  of  it,  instead  of  turning  one's 
back,  like  a  true  postmodern  or  a  con- 
vinced believer  that  "all  research  aids 
teaching."  He  is  an  original  bv  being 
behind  his  times.  His  is  patriotic  histo- 
ry not  only  in  content,  but  style — and 
style  not  just  as  salute  to  a  flag  but  also 
the  public  and  res  publka  for  which  it 
stands.  McPherson's  whole  corpus  dis- 
plays patriotism  not  as  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel,  but  as  the  civic-mindedness 
of  a  first-class  mind  and  first-class  per- 
son. Would  American  history  suffer  if 
there  were  more  of  him?     Tom  O'Brien 


James  y.  McPherson 
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///<•  H/illli  I  fait  Changed  tfa-  Course  of  Hie  Civil  War 


The  War  on  Terrorism 
and  the  Terror  of  God 

By  Lee  Griffith 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  404p  $29 
ISBN  0802839355 

What  more  appropriate  time  than  this 
year  of  bombings,  retaliations,  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  to  investigate  the  meaning 
and  practice  of  terror,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  faith?  Lee  Griffith,  in  The  War 
on  Terrorism  and  the  Terror  of  God,  offers  a 
compelling  start. 

Although  he  examines  historical  and 
theological  aspects  of  Judaism  and  Islam, 
Griffith's  main  focus  is  Christianity,  and 
his  context  is  the  contemporary  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  the  violence  done 
in  our  names,  violence  perpetrated  by  a 
predominantly  Christian  country  that 
drives  his  inquiry,  as  Griffith  notes  in  his 
preface,  itself  prefaced  by  an  italicized  ref- 
erence to  the  murderous  events  of  Sept. 
11,  2001. 

If  one  is  shocked  by  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  has  somehow  embraced  the 
logic  of  terror,  it  is  only  because,  Griffith 
suggests,  one  has  uncritically  accepted  the 
Burkean  notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  terrorism  perpetrated  by  legitimate 
states — a  conceit  surely  refuted  by  the 


and  the  Terror  of  God 
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facts  of  every  war  during  the  last  ceril 
The  underlying  elements  of  terroi 
whether  enacted  by  state  or  anti-stJ 
are  the  use  of  violence  and  force,  the  m 
violence  for  political  goals  and  the  im 
don  to  generate  fear.  While  the  targl 
of  noncombatants  is  surely  an  a| 
weight  on  the  moral  evil  of  terror,  wl 
particularly  virulent  is  the  divine  sanl 
so  often  given  to  such  violencej 
Griffith's  account,  it  is  blasphemous! 
apostasy. 

Since  the  range  of  The  Wm 
Terrorism  and  the  Terror  of  God  reacha 
its  very  tide,  far  into  the  realms  of  hm 
and  theology,  the  task  Griffith  sell 
himself  is  daunting.  He  weaves,  thrqi 
out  each  chapter,  strands  of  (espeB 
American)  history  with  scriptural  m 
pretation,  the  development  A 
Christianity,  literary  references,  biogjp 
ical  excursions  (Leo  Tolstoy,  DoB 
Day  and  Desmond  Tutu  are  the  I 
prominent)  and  his  own  personal  en4» 
ters.  Through  it  all,  by  this  reader's  m 
merit,  he  offers  devastating  critiqu  m 
utilitarian  defenses  of  violence,  of  « 
nizing  the  enemy,  of  the  systemic  dp 
sonalization  and  "distancing"  requirtifa 
intentional  killing  and  of  the  endlesMt 
terns  of  self-justification  and  di\nne  jpt 
imization  for  making  war.  In  line  wi  hi 
focus,  Griffith — whose  previous  bdtt 
The  Fall  of  the  Prison — is  acutely  critijl  c> 
American  exceptionalism,  which  pajfe 
us  massive  resources  for  a  military  Im 
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int,  increasing  haste  in  utilizing  the 
y  option,  embracing  the  very  prac- 
ve  condemn  in  our  adversaries  and 
:onjuring  up  the  deadly  forces  that 
ally  serve  as  our  demonized  ene- 

-iffith's  critique  of  U.S.  policies 
ements  his  indictment  of  Christian 
modation  with  nation  and  culture, 
ndency  to  sell  out  to  worldly  power, 
:pt  the  ideology  of  the  times  and  to 
Scripture  on  the  one  hand  is  paral- 
m  the  other  hand,  by  the  tendency 
lical"  Christian  "identity"  groups  to 
leir  own  vested  interpretation  of  the 
)f  God.  In  a  deft  extended  passage, 
imple,  the  author  chides  Christian 
groups  for  not  being  "radical 
i,"  since  they,  in  profound  but  sub- 
ire,  reject  the  way  of  Christ  while 
:ing  power  and  violence, 
le  present  "war  on  terrorism"  is 
d  to  failure  on  both  strategic  and 
lical  grounds.  Whoever  is  success- 
destroying  the  most  lives  and 
;es  and  in  inflicting  the  greatest  fear 
bution  will  win  such  a  war.  But  the 
will  have  become,  by  definition,  a 
it  organization.  "If  terrorism  is  to 
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be  defined  by  exacting  the  higher  price, 
utilizing  the  most  efficacious  violence  and 
instilling  the  greater  fear,  then  the  war  will 
be  won  by  the  party  that  is  able  to  muster 
the  will  and  the  resources  to  commit  the 
genocidal  and  suicidal  act  of  destroying 
the  planet.  The  only  peace  that  can  come 
from  the  effort  to  oppose  terror  with  ter- 
ror is  the  peace  of  the  graveyard." 

The  alternative  to  the  logic  of  worldly 
terror,  by  Griffith's  Christian  account,  is 
the  terror  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  the 
transvaluing  "wrath  of  the  Lamb"  invert- 
ing the  logic  of  violence  by  the  logic  of 
incarnate  love  in  history  and  community. 
This  truly  radical  faith  empowers 
Christians  to  undertake  the  frightening 
task  of  calling  a  nation  to  cease  making 
and  selling  arms,  and  to  embrace  a  disar- 
mament of  spirit  in  international  relations 
and  national  priorities.  Such  faith  requires 
an  interior  reform  of  the  individual's  own 
tendencies  to  violence  and  economic  self- 
aggrandizement  as  well  as  a  commitment 
to  nonviolent  dissent  and  not  cooperating 
with  national  military  and  economic  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  absence  of  any  substantial  pul- 


pit-, political-  and  press-generated  chal- 
lenge to  the  received  wisdom  of  our  "war 
on  terror,"  The  War  on  Terrorism  and  the 
Terror  of  God  is  a  prophetic  work  indeed. 
Like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Griffith  looks 
steadily  at  his  own  people,  his  own  nation 
and  delivers  an  indictment  that  is  scholar- 
ly, literary,  scriptural  and  historical.  It  will 
be  pleasing,  however,  only  to  those  who 
are  already  convinced  and  look  for  supp<  >rt 
and  evidence  warranting  their  judgment. 
If  you  are  not  convinced,  you  may  well 
find  it  unrealistic  and  presumptive. 

And  that,  perhaps,  is  its  necessary 
weakness.  It  is  a  long  book,  well 
researched  and  documented.  But  a  much 
longer,  much  more  nuanced  work  is  need- 
ed to  address  hilly  the  problem  of  terror- 
ism. The  same  tolerance  and  evenhanded- 
ness  that  appear  in  Griffith's  handling  of 
Islam,  for  example,  must  be  applied  to  this 
nation  and  its  believers.  That  he  does  not 
do  this  successfully  is  found  in  the  sense 
that  the  arguments  of  those  who  turn  to 
violence  in  self-defense  are  not  actually 
engaged.  The  fact  that  we  all  have  a  ten- 
dency to  demonize  the  enemy  does  not 
mean  there  are  no  demonic  persons  in  the 
world.  I  low  indeed  can  the  horrible  atroc- 
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ities  that  humans  have  inflicted  upon 
themselves  be  stemmed  or  stopped?  If  it  is 
truly  the  way  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  take  as 
our  own,  it  may  he  the  full  horror  of  the 
cross  we  will  have  to  endure. 

The  War  on  Terrorism  and  the  Terror  of 
God  is  a  welcome  but  disturbing  book  for 
serious  American  Christians.  One  can 
only  hope  that  there  is  a  Jewish  and  an 
Islamic  equivalent  of  Lee  Griffith  calling 
their  own  people  to  God.  If  not,  it  will  be 
a  bloody  century  acoming  indeed. 

John  Kavanaugh 
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Man 
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By  Bob  Kerrey 

Harcourt,  Inc.  27Sp  $26.  ISBN  0151004149 

In  this  disarmingly  honest  and  haunting 
memoir,  the  former  governor  of  Nebraska 
and  United  States  senator  Bob  Kerrey  tells 
the  story  of  his  rite  of  passage  from  a  rather 
naive  and  carefree  childhood  in  the  1950's 
Midwest  to  his  transformation  into  a  skep- 
tical Vietnam  veteran  with  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  a 
heightened  political  commitment. 

Bob  Kerrey's  was  a  vintage  boyhood 
in  the  American  heartland:  caddying  at  a 
country  club,  serving  a  predawn  newspaper 
route,  sleeping  in  bunk  beds  with  his  three 
brothers,  worshiping  on  Sundays  at 
Bethany  Christian  Church.  At  Lincoln 
Northeast  High  School,  the  asthmatic  and 
undersized  football  lineman  managed  to 
earn  a  letter  on  the  varsity  team  by  teach- 
ing himself  to  snap  for  punts.  At  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Kerrey  became 
president  of  his  fraternity  while  taking  an 
overload  of  science  courses  so  he  could 
earn  his  bachelor's  degree  in  pharmacolo- 
gy in  just  four  years. 

Told  to  report  to  Omaha  for  his 
induction  physical  in  1967,  the  young 
pharmacist  realized  he  could  get  a  medical 
disability  because  of  his  asthma;  but  he  felt 
a  duty  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  father  and 
uncle  John,  who  had  served  their  country 
in  World  War  II.  Rather  than  wait  to  be 
drafted,  Kerrey  joined  the  Navy  and  in 


1967  enrolled  in  Officer  Candidate 
School. 

In  "a  turning  point  with  more  dire 
consequences  than  I  imagined,"  Ensign 
Kerrey  chose  to  apply  for  underwater 
demolition  training,  to  be  a  frogman,  just 
because  he  heard  the  school  was  such  an 
ordeal,  with  three-quarters  of  even  the 
fittest  men  quitting  the  four-month  course 
before  its  completion.  And  then,  when  that 
training  was  finished,  he  was  one  of  12  who 
were  asked  to  volunteer  to  be  a  Navy  Seal. 
The  acronym  is  derived  from  their  meth- 
ods of  insertion  into  combat  areas:  sea,  air 
and  land.  That  required  further  training  at 
the  Army's  Airborne  and  Ranger  Schools 
and,  finally,  assignment  to  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  in  January  1969. 

Kerrey  had  voted  for  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  November  presidential  election, 
because  he  believed  the  Republican  did 
indeed  have  "a  secret  plan"  for  ending  die 
war,  but  Kerrey  would  later  realize  the 
futility  of  American  involvement.  "We 
became  too  closely  allied  with  the  former 
colonial  power....  We  did  a  terrible  job  of 
making  it  clear  that  the  choice  was  free- 
dom versus  Communism....  Our  military 
tactics  on  the  ground — especially  when  I 
was  in  the  delta — were  appallingly  coun- 
terproductive. In  too  many  cases  we 
applied  too  much  force,  not  too  little." 

Evidence  of  that  occurred  on  one  of 
his  first  missions  when  his  squad  happened 
upon  a  thatch  house  that  was  believed  to 
harbor  sentries.  Worried  that  those  inside 
would  warn  the  villagers  of  the  night  mis- 
Mi  >n,  Kerrey  allowed  his  squad  to  kill  them. 
Women  and  children  heard  and  hurried 
outside,  and  Kerrey  knew  he  and  his  squad 
of  six  were  in  trouble.  Shot  at,  "We 
returned  a  tremendous  barrage  of  fire....  I 
saw  women  and  children  in  front  of  us 
being  hit  and  cut  to  pieces.  1  heard  their 
cries  and  other  voices  as  we  made  our 
retreat  to  the  canal." 

Kerrey  confesses,  "The  young,  inno- 
cent man  who  went  to  Vietnam  died  that 
night.  After  that  night,  I  no  longer  had  illu- 
sions or  objectivity  about  the  war.  I  had 
become  someone  I  did  not  recognize." 

Within  a  week,  he  and  his  Seal  team 
were  on  another  nighttime  mission  on  an 
island  near  Nha  Trang,  where  his  right 
foot  was  shot  off  in  an  ambush.  And  yet 
"with  difficulty  I  pulled  myself  upright  so  I 
could  direct  my  men."  Tying  off  his  bleed- 
ing leg  with  a  tourniquet,  he  fought  on  for 


an  hour  and  then  was  lifted  out  on  a  i 
vac  helicopter. 

He  began  the  long  process  of  h 
in  a  Philadelphia  hospital,  which  h 
chosen  because  it  was  too  far  away  fc 
to  be  visited  by  family  or  friends.  Hi< 
leg  was  surgically  amputated  just  bek 
knee;  his  damaged  right  hand  was  pj 
ly  repaired;  and  he  tried  to  get  usei 
prosthesis  that  caused  his  stump  to 
and  bleed.  But  there  was  time,  too,  fc 
templation.  "I  saw  that  my  own  dea 
more  than  an  inevitability  to  be  fearJ 
a  necessary  part  of  life  to  be  embraB 
saw  that  the  fear  of  losing  something* 
valued — my  property,  popularity™ 
life — was  what  had  enslaved  me.  FrdB 
would  come  when  I  could  lose  the  I 
losing  everything  but  my  eternal  souBj 

In  December  1969  Kerrey  rfl 
from  the  Navy  widi  a  medical  disajj 
He  was  working  as  a  pharmacist  in  hm 
when,  shortly  after  the  invasicB 
Cambodia  and  die  killings  at  KentBI 
he  reluctandy  traveled  to  WashiB 
D.C.,  to  receive  the  Medal  of  HonoB 
President  Nixon.  He  did  not  feel  I 
hero,  but  a  naval  petty  officer  hacB 
vinced  him  that,  "You  must  accejB 
award  for  everyone  who  should  hav  I 
recognized  but  was  not." 

One  of  those  soldiers  may  havB 
his  Uncle  John,  a  Signal  Corps  offia 
mysteriously      disappeared  in 
Philippines  in  World  War  II. 
Kerrey  was  running  for  his  second  ti 
the  Senate,  his  father's  dying  wish 
his  son  find  out  what  had  happene 
brother.  A  book  about  the  two  mi 
the  one  that  Kerrey  intended  to  wri| 
he  abandoned  that  project  no 
because  he  never  found  out  enoug 
his  uncle,  but  also  because  he  wan 
children  to  hear  his  own  story  and  t< 
them  about  the  tendency  to  "c 
remembering  the  bad  along  with  th< 
when  we  Americans  rev  up  our  pa 
engines." 

The  book  he  has  given  us  amazj 
its  depth,  humility,  unprotected  | 
and  wry  humor.  It  is  as  much  a  pub 
vice  as  any  of  his  time  in  politics, 
there  are  those  who  are  shocked  | 
confession  of  crimes  in  Vietnam,  hd 
the  counsel  of  Sister  Helen  Prejea 
"[h]uman  beings  are  a  lot  more  thl 
worst  thing  they  have  done  in  their  f| 
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applications  from  women  and  minorit 
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devoted  to  holistic  health,  interdiscB 
health  care,  psychoneuroimmunology  i|w 
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three  professional  references,  to-  PaulW 
Ph.D.,  Director,  University  Health  m 
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>hn  Paul  IPs  affirmation  of 
dtarian  intervention,"  mentioned 
n  Christiansen,  S.J.,  (8/12),  con- 
ith  the  U.S.  policy  of  acting  only 
i  its  "strategic  interest."  East 
showed  the  tragic  gulf  between 

;  East  Timorese  voted  over- 
lgly  for  independence  in  a 
Nations-mandated  referendum, 
g  as  they  courageously  went  to 
s  diat  they  were  under  the  pro- 
of the  world  community  of 
and,  certainly,  its  superpower, 
ted  States. 

ead,  they  were  sheep  to  the 
:r,  as  militia  gangs  wrought  car- 


nage that  Americans  watched  on  televi- 
sion news  for  weeks. 

The  United  States  not  only  failed 
to  act,  fearing  to  offend  Indonesia 
(though  the  United  Nations  had  never 
recognized  the  bloody  annexation  of 
East  Timor),  but  blocked  Australia, 
East  Timor's  near  neighbor,  from  act- 
ing. 

When  the  combat-ready  Australian 
troops  were  finally  "allowed  in"  as 
peacekeepers,  the  game  was  over.  East 
Timor  was  a  land  of  corpses,  rape  vic- 
tims and  rubble. 

As  we  preen  ourselves  on  the  moral 
high  ground  in  the  world  arena,  we 
ought  to  look  in  the  mirror.  In  East 
Timor  and  elsewhere  we  have  been 

op  strategies  and  pedagogues  to  effectively  meet 
these  challenges.  For  more  information  on 
Magis,  contact  William  M.  Watson,  S.J.,  at 
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Weh  site:  www.gonzaga.edu. 
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Realty,  3 1  I.U.  Willets  Rd.,  Old  Westbury,  NY 
11568;  Ph:  (1-800)  989-2283  or  (516)  333- 
3659. 
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rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit.  For  information  write: 
M.T.M.  Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349- 
9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  lain')?  (800)  645- 
5347. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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ty  of  Portland,  5000  N.  Willamette 
Mtland,  OR  97203;  Fax:  (503)  943- 
reb  site:  www.up.edu.  Deadline  for 
jnsis  Oct.  21,2002. 

JATH0LIC  PRIEST  seeking  a  position  of 
full  time.  Qualifications  include  M.Div. 
degrees,  coupled  with  a  strong  back- 
in  operations/financial  management, 
lal  administration  counseling.  Served 
istrator  and  assistant  principal  at  three 
:hools  and  as  a  crisis/griet  counselor- 
with  law  enforcement  and  firefighting 
ions  throughout  New  York  State  and 
d  zero  in  New  York  City.  Provided 
tal  and  pastoral  counseling  as  chaplain 
il  large  hospitals  and  served  for  many 

parochial  vicar  at  several  large  parish- 
rill  find  the  applicant  to  be  a  highly 
1  and  self-directed  individual  capable 
ing  with  little  or  no  supervision, 
s  effectively  either  independently  or  as 
r  of  a  team,  quickly  and  easily  grasps 
s  and  concepts  and  has  the  ability  to 
1  under  pressure  and  in  stressful  situa- 
:ellent  personal  and  professional  refer- 

available.  Should  these  qualifications 
:rest  to  you  and  for  more  information, 
pond  to:  America,  Box  JMS,  106  West 
et,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

ilS  INSTITUTE  DIRECTOR.  Magis  is  a 
■nded  Catholic  institute  and  think  tank, 
s  three  principal  functions:  •  develop 
retreat  and  reflection  programs  for 
I  C.E.O.'s;  •  assist  interested  Newman 
rectors  in  the  development  of  effective 
natic  tools  for  faith  development  for 
college  students  at  state  institutions;  • 
die  greatest  challenges  facing  the 
Church's  efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel 
>ple  and  culture  ot  our  times  and  devel- 


complicit  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
innocent  lives. 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carl  in 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Prayer  Rooms 

For  a  Web  weaver,  Eric  Stoltz  seems  to 
be  stunningly  unaware  of  the  pace  of 
technological  change  (8/12).  Fact  is,  the 
churches  have  become  chat  rooms. 
People  chat  before  Mass,  during  Mass 
and  after  Mass.  Many,  indeed,  seem  to 
come  to  church  to  chat.  Ami  it  one 
wishes  to  pray  in  preparation  for  wor- 
ship, if  one  wishes  to  commune  with 
Christ  after  receiving  his  body  and 
blood,  if  one  wishes  to  give  thanks  after 
Mass,  his  best  bet  is  to  go  out  to  the 
parking  lot  and  sit  in  his  car. 

We  have  chat  rooms.  Some  church- 
es even  have  cry  rooms.  What's  needed 
now  are  prayer  rooms  for  those  whose 
puqiose  is  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Richard  White 
East  Lyme  Conn. 

Understanding  Acceptance 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  article  "Retro- 
Catholicism,"  by  David  Nantais,  S.J. 
(5/2).  Falling  into  the  category  of 
Generation  X  and  being  eight  years  a 
sister,  I  found  that  what  he  had  to  say 
greatly  resonated  with  my  experience. 
I'm  writing  to  make  the  point  that  I 
believe  retro-Catholicism  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  be  understood  in  reli- 
gious communities  today  in  connection 
with  vocations  and  formation. 

Because  of  the  decreased  number  of 
vocations,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  reli- 
gious communities  to  have  very  few 
members  from  Generation  X  or  the 
Millennial  Generation.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  have  found  that  being  in  a 
minority,  it  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  be 
true  to  what  is  important  to  me.  Early 
on,  I  thought  I  was  quite  alone,  but  as  I 
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the  word 


No  Fair! 


Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  September  22,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  55:6-9;  Ps.  145;  Phil.  1:20-24;  27;  Mt.  20:1-6 

"As  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  high  are  my  ways  above  your  ways' 
(Is.  55:9) 


Two  \  i  i  ii  i  ni  s  vie  for  center 
stage  in  American  life.  One  is  a 
great  sense  of  fairness  and  con- 
cern for  equal  rights:  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
The  other  is  concern  for  the  underdog: 
joy  when  the  last  become  first  or  the  small 
college  upsets  a  national  power  on  an 
autumn  afternoon;  rooting  against  the 
Yankees  in  the  "fall  classic;"  rags-to-riches 
success  stories.  Today's  Gospel  seems  to 
challenge  fairness,  preferring  concern  for 
the  "last." 

Though  often  called  "The  Parable  of 
the  Vineyard  Workers,"  the  story  's  central 


letters 

got  involved  in  youth  and  young  adult 
ministry,  I  realized  that  I  was  not  alone  at 
all.  Rather,  as  Nantais  describes,  there  is 
a  trend  among  young  people. 

I  was  also  encouraged  to  see  that 
among  young  people  there  seem  to  be 
vocations  waiting  to  be  nurtured  or  picked 
from  the  vine,  but  I  also  came  to  see  that 
no  one  sister  or  one  generation  can  do 
this — it  takes  a  community.  If  religious 
communities  desire  vocations,  they  need 
to  be  willing  to  go  where  young  people 
are.  If  diey  shy  away  because  what  is 
important  to  young  people  reminds  them 
of  the  past,  then  a  roadblock  occurs.  I  also 
believe  that  older  generations  have  some- 
thing important  to  add  to  ministry  to 
young  people  and  without  them  a  piece  of 
the  body  of  Christ  is  missing.  Once  young 
people  come  to  a  religious  community,  an 
understanding  of  retro-Catholicism  is 
important  for  both  generations.  Just  as 
what  is  important  to  me  can  look  to  them 
as  if  I  want  to  return  to  the  past,  their  not 
valuing  it  can  look  to  me  as  if  they  want  to 
discard  what  is  important.  So  if  there  is 


character  is  the  landowner,  who  appears  at 
the  axial  moments  in  the  story  and  deter- 
mines its  shape.  In  a  scene  not  unlike  the 
stirring  images  from  the  film  "On  the 
Waterfront,"  day  laborers  are  lined  up 
waiting  for  work,  most  likely  as  the  harvest 
season  draws  to  a  close.  The  landowner 
offers  them  the  usual  daily  wage  (one 
denarius),  and  happily  they  go  off  to  work. 
Then  a  strange  sequence  unfolds.  The 
landowner  goes  out  again  at  nine,  noon 
and  three  in  the  afternoon  and  hires  more 
laborers  for  a  wage  simply  called  "just." 
More  surprisingly,  he  goes  out  once  more 
near  the  end  of  the  work  dav,  finds  strag- 

going  to  be  true  "community,"  there 
needs  to  be  understanding  and  acceptance 
on  both  sides.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
area  of  formation. 

Mary  Felice,  D.C.,  M.D. 

Troy,  N.Y. 

No  Alternative 

Many  of  the  continuing  letters  on  the 
subject  of  our  church's  scandal  (8/26)  and 
some  of  your  articles  reflect  a  serious 
misunderstanding  of  two  basic  issues. 

One:  the  removal  of  abusing  priests 
under  zero  tolerance  guidelines  has  to  do 
with  protecting  our  children,  not  with 
condemning  priests  to  hell.  We  must  for- 
give and  pray  that  God  will  forgive  those 
priests,  but  we  must  not  in  the  course  of 
extending  that  forgiveness  open  any  child 
to  the  known  potential  of  repeating  the 
horror. 

Two:  in  an  ideal  world  such  priests 
may  (and  only  "may")  be  dealt  with  prop- 
erly in  less  draconian  fashion  by  careful 
and  judicious  bishops.  But  in  our  world, 
too  many  bishops  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  neither.  Given  that  the  pope 
(who  alone  can  act  against  a  bishop)  has 
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gling  would-be  workers  and  hires! 
(with  no  salary  stipulated).  At  thil 
the  parable's  focus  becomes  the  M 
ingly  generous  landowner.  Jesus'  ■ 
might  think  of  a  bountiful  God  I 
read\'  to  share  his  goodness. 

The  mood  shifts  dramatically* 
payment  time  comes.  Not  the  owrl 

not  held  any  of  those  bishops  accoil 
able,  the  American  bishops  as  a  boil 
ha\  e  no  alternative  but  to  act  as  thai 
done  to  protect  our  children. 

Robert  F.  Cjf 
Raleh 


Celebrate  and  Affirm 

Thank  you  for  "The  Sffengths  of  « 
Today,"  by  Archbishop  John  R.  Qm 
and  "God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets,"  I 
V  alerie  Schultz  (7/1).  The  topics  vm 
important,  appropriate  and  pertin el 

At  a  time  when  the  media  is  ftiffli 
negative  stories  about  priests,  it  wal 
to  read  about  the  truly  good  priestjil 
strive  to  follow  Christ  and  show  hip 
the  world,  for  he  is  our  only  hope. 

Valerie  Schultz's  article  neede( 
written  and,  I  would  add,  needs  to 
heralded.  The  church  should  celet 
marriages  and  affirm  couples  living 
path  with  Christ  on  the  road  to  he 
The  church  seems  to  take  one  step 
ward  and  two  steps  backward.  It  b< 
a  married  couple — but  one  that  di; 
tinued  their  sex  lives.  The  world  t< 
needs  family.  We  preach  that  all  tl 
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man  is  to  distribute  the  wages  in  a 
\2t  illogical  manner:  "beginning 
e  last  and  ending  with  the  first" 

the  12 -hour  workers).  This  is  an 
:  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  para- 
orient  by  disorienting.  When  the 

of  the  parable  breaks  down,  the 
meaning  of  the  parable  emerges, 
vho  had  barely  worked  up  a  sweat 
i  denarius,  and  we  can  almost  hear 

of  the  workers  chatting  approv- 

the  hope  of  receiving  more.  Yet 
teives  the  same  daily  wage, 
ir  anticipated  joy  turns  immedi- 
)  grumbling.  "These  last  ones 
only  one  hour  and  you  have  made 
ual  to  us  who  have  borne  the  day's 
and  the  heat."  The  generous  and 
ndowner  now  seems  to  be  both 
:  and  arbitrary,  saying  that  he  did 
10  injustice"  (more  accurate  than 
nonary's  "not  cheating"),  and  that 

do  with  his  resources  what  he 

s  this  parable  summon  us  simply 
in  awe,  with  Isaiah,  over  the  mys- 
•vays  of  God?  Yet  the  surprise  of 
ble  is  provocative  today.  Essential 
iterpretation  is  the  fact  that  the 
justice  is  maintained.  The  grum- 


t  sometimes  our  words  resonate 
/  have  been  spoken  in  a  vacuum. 

Margaret  C.  Jones 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

nces 

husband,  and  I  write  to  express 
lolences  to  you  and  your 
i  and  Jesuit  associates  on  the 
David  S.  Toolan,  S.J.  (8/12). 
d  been  a  colleague-at-a-distance 
were  first  associated  with  him 
lis  days  at  Commonweal.  We  had 
ATI  that  he  was  suffering  with 
» the  notice  of  his  death  in  The 
rk  Times  was  a  shock  and  a  sor- 
us.  We  join  with  you  now  in  cel- 
his  life  and  honoring  his  passing. 

Evelyn  Eaton  Whitehead 
South  Bend.  Ind. 


bling  workers  received  what  they  agreed 
upon.  Justice  provides  the  background 
against  which  goodness  can  appear  as  true 
goodness.  The  grumblers'  complaint  is 
not  simply  economic,  but  that  "you  have 
made  them  equal  to  us."  They  are  defin- 
ing their  personal  worth  in  contrast  to 
others.  They  are  not  so  much  angered  by 
what  happened  to  them  as  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  others.  They  are  so 
enclosed  in  their  understanding  of  justice 
that  it  alone  becomes  the  norm  by  which 
they  relate  to  others,  and  they  want  to 
order  the  world  by  their  norms,  which 
limit  the  landowner's  freedom  and  exclude 
his  startling  generosity. 

The  final  words  of  the  landowner 
unmask  their  deeper  problem:  "Are  you 
envious  because  I  am  good?"  (literally,  "Is 
your  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?").  In 
-Matthew  "the  eye  is  the  lamp  of  the  body" 
(6:22),  which  should  be  plucked  out  if  it 
causes  one  to  sin  (5:29).  The  attitude  of 
the  grumbling  servants  distorts  their  view 
of  the  world.  As  ever  with  envy,  an  act  of 
goodness  and  generosity  to  others  blinds 
people  to  their  own  and  others'  good  for- 
tune. 

The  parable  summons  us  to  believe 
that  God's  justice  played  out  in  this  world 


instinctive  reaction  that  he  was  always  des- 
tined to  be  a  Jesuit  He  had  all  the  quali- 
ties even  then  of  a  great  Jesuit — intelli- 
gence, discernment,  spirituality  and  judg- 
ment. There  was  something  special  about 
him.  He  had  a  warm  and  engaging  per- 
sonality. He  seemed  wise  beyond  his  years 
and  was  blessed  with  an  understanding  far 
beyond  his  experiences.  He  was  a  great 
individual,  whom  you  could  approach,  and 
you  could  become  his  friend  without  any 
qualifications;  you  did  not  need  to  pass  a 
test.  I  immediately  recognized  him  from 
his  obituary. 

He  was  a  true  son  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola,  brilliant  and  caring  and  a  wonder- 
ful Jesuit. 

Alfred  J.  Boulos 
Houston.  Tex. 


is  not  limited  by  human  conceptions  of 
strict  mathematical  judgment  by  which 
reward  is  in  proportion  to  effort  or  merit 
Mercy  and  goodness  challenge  us,  as  they 
did  the  workers  in  the  parable,  to  move 
beyond  justice  even  though  they  do  not 
exist  at  the  expense  of  justice.  God's  ways 
are  not  human  ways.  The  categories  of 
worth  and  value  by  which  humans  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  others  are  reversed 
in  God's  eyes.  When  divine  freedom  is 
limited  by  human  conceptions  of  God's 
goodness,  people  may  never  be  able  to 
experience  undeserved  goodness.  Not  to 
rejoice  in  the  benefits  given  others  is  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  those  benefits  we  have 
received.  Our  ev  es  too  become  evil. 

John  R.  Donahue.  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  With  the  grumbling  workers,  place 
your  complaints  before  God. 

•  Pray  about  times  when  you  have  felt 
resentful  over  the  goodness  given  to 
others,  and  think  of  ways  that  God 
has  been  gracious  and  merciful 
toward  you  (Ps.  145:8). 


book.  Paul  Wilkes  uses  the  platform  to 
show  his  disdain  for  the  First  Vatican 
Council  and  intimates  that  the  message  of 
Vatican  II  is  still  evolving,  as  do  so  many 
dissidents. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  reviewer 
who  questions  the  uniqueness  of  the 
priesthood  would  favor  a  trend  among  the 
clergy  to  wear  civilian  clothes.  A  marine, 
for  example,  plays  a  unique  role  in  our 
military  and  is  proud  of  this  role  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  proud  to  w  ear  the  uni- 
form that  identifies  him  as  a  marine. 
In  an  analogous  manner,  the  priest  has  a 
distinctive  role  to  perform  in  his  ministry 
and  should  be  proud  to  wear  clerical  garb 
that  identifies  this  role,  even  though  it 
may  make  him  the  target  of  cynics  who 
assume  that  the  preponderance  of  priests 
belong  to  the  category  of  those  who  have 
abused  the  faithful  entrusted  to  their  care. 
It  would  also  be  considered  hubris  bv  the 
Vatican  U  innov  ators  who  do  not  consid- 
er the  ordained  clergy  unique  among  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers. 

George  J.  Beichl 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


iriam 

i  Memoriam"  tribute  to  Dave  S. 

S.J.,  (8/12)  captured  the  special 

r  and  personality  of  the  voung 

et  when  we  were  both  at 

ne  College  in  1959. 

irst  meeting  Dave  I  had  the 


Pride  Versus  Hubris 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  selected  a 
reviewer  for  Quickening  the  Fire  in  Our 
Midst  by  George  A  Aschenbrenner.  S.J. 
(8/12)  who  does  not  share  Father 
Aschenbrenner's  idea  of  the  role  of  a 
priest  L  nder  the  guise  of  reviewing:  a 


•  Think  of  ways  that  justice  in  our 
society  must  be  transformed  by  gen- 
erosity. 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  o 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  c 
During  the  2002  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  our  2002  Associates  Campaign,  you  w 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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Of  Many  Things 


BEFORE  MY  SISTER'S  SON, 
Charles,  was  born  four  years 
ago,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  people  found 
their  children's  comments  so  amusing. 
Certainly  I  had  friends  and  relatives 
with  young  and  often  precocious  chil- 
dren, but  when  they  repeated  their 
supposedly  hilarious  comments  to  me  I 
usually  found  them  only  mildly  amus- 
ing. 

But  with  my  nephew's  birth  I  finally 
began  to  see  the  humor  in  it  all.  For 
while  it  is  one  thing  to  hear  a  non 
sequitur  or  chance  remark  repeated  by 
an  adult,  it's  quite  another  to  hear  it 
coming  directly  from,  as  die  Bible 
would  have  it,  the  mouths  < >f  little  chil- 
dren. It  makes  one  wonder:  Did  he 
really  just  say  that?  And:  Wherever  did 
that  come  from? 

Last  mondi  I  was  having  dinner 
with  my  sister  and  her  son  in  a  local 
restaurant.  Before  the  meal,  we  were 
chatting  about  my  nephew's  favorite 
topic:  "Star  Wars."  (At  last  count 
Charles  has  seen  "The  Phantom 
Menace"  6X,00()  times.)  In  any  event,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  perhaps  this  fasci- 
nation with  light  sabers  and  droids 
might  prefigure  a  career  in,  say,  engi- 
neering or  astrophysics.  So  I  asked 
him,  "What  would  you  like  to  do  when 
you  grow  up?" 

Now  I  suppose  I  should  have  said, 
"What  would  you  like  to  be  when  you 
giow  up?"  But  since,  like  many  chil- 
dren, Charles  is  a  literalist,  he  answered 
with  what  he  knows  is  something  only 
adults  can  do.  Nonetheless,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  hear  my  nephew  declare  his 
life's  ambition. 

"Touch  knives!"  he  said  gleefully. 

"( )nlv  grown-ups  are  allowed  to  do 
that,"  my  sister  explained. 

"And  drink  soda,  too!"  added  my 
nephew. 

Would  that  we  all  had  such  reason- 
able goals. 

Children  are  also  adept,  of  course, 
at  finding  the  well-placed  word  that,  to 
quote  Scripture  again,  silences  the 
haughty  or  at  the  very  least  brings  a 
smile  to  the  hearer's  lips.  My  cousin 
told  me  of  taking  her  then  two-year- 
old  daughter  on  a  tour  of  Villanova 
University,  outside  of  Philadelphia. 


"This  is  where  Mommy  went  to 
school,"  she  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Emily,  who  had  appar- 
ently just  discovered  sarcasm,  "congrat- 
ulations." 

As  an  uncle  I  am  also  fortunate  that 
I  can  enjoy  these  experiences  and  sto- 
ries without  having  to  put  up  with  what 
one  might  call  the  downside.  For 
example,  never  having  to  touch  a  dia- 
per, which  I  like  to  think  of  as  an  unex- 
pected perk  of  the  celibate  life.  (And 
for  those  religious  and  priests  who  have 
consciously  chosen  to  help  out  with 
diapering  responsibilities,  I  can  say 
only:  Are  you  crazy?) 

To  diat  end,  my  brother-in-law 
related  a  story  that  occurred  while  he 
was  with  his  family  in  church.  At  a 
recent  Mass,  the  presider  spoke  of  a 
parishioner  who  had  just  passed  away,  a 
generous  man  who  each  year  donated 
enough  money  to  provide  a  scholarship 
for  a  student  at  the  parish  school.  The 
man,  however,  had  no  family,  and  after 
his  announcement  the  priest  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  parishioners  to 
attend  the  man's  funeral.  Members  of 
the  congregation  were  evidendy  deeply 
moved,  and  the  church  fell  into  total 
silence.  My  brother-in-law  stressed 
this:  total  silence. 

Until  my  nephew  shouted  out: 
"Who  let  the  dogs  out!  Who!  Who! 
Who!"  (If  you  are  familiar  with  this  lit- 
tle ditty,  you  know  there  is  no  way  of 
singing  it  without  shouting  it.) 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  then,  my 
desire  for  news  about  my  nephew  cur- 
rendy  focuses  on  what  funny  things  he 
has  said  lately.  But  it  is  a  bittersweet 
pleasure,  because  I  know  it  won't  last 
forever:  soon  he'll  be  a  schoolboy 
more  conscious  of  what  he  says,  then  a 
more  serious  pre-teen  and  finally  a 
sullen  adolescent  who  may  seem  far 
from  the  toddler  I  now  know.  But  I 
know  that  if  teenage  Charles  gives  us 
any  trouble,  I  can  just  show  him  this 
article  to  remind  him  of  how  much 
fun  he  once  was. 

And  if  he  continues  to  give  us  trou- 
ble, I'm  sure  that  all  it  will  take  for  him 
to  become  a  model  teenager  is  remind- 
ing him  how  much  all  of  his  friends 
might  enjoy  hearing  these  stories  as 
well.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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inocence 
rotection  Act 

ven  death  penalty  proponents  do  not 
•       want  to  see  innocent  people  executed.  In 
^        recent  rimes,  though,  a  number  of  prisoners 
have  come  within  minutes  of  a  walk  to  the 
*  death  chamber  before  being  exonerated  of  a 
crime.  In  Illinois  alone,  13  men  on  death  row  were 
vithin  the  past  two  decades.  To  his  credit,  Governor 
e  Ryan  of  Illinois  imposed  a  moratorium  on  execu- 
here  because  of  the  high  number  of  mistaken  con- 
is. 

me  of  those  released  in  Illinois  and  in  other  states 
xonerated  as  a  result  of  DNA  testing — genetic 
lation  of  biological  evidence  such  as  blood,  semen 
ir.  Now  its  wider  application  in  capital  cases  is  in 
rids  of  Congress,  through  its  deliberations  regarding 
Tocence  Protection  Act  (S  486).  It  was  first  intro- 
in  February  2000  by  Senator  Patrick  Leahy, 
crat  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
littee.  On  July  1 1  the  committee  began  what 
ir  Leahy  referred  to  in  his  opening  statement  at  the 
ittee's  executive  business  meeting  on  that  date  as  "its 
nticipated  mark-up  on  a  death  penalty  reform  pack- 
Vith  sufficient  support,  it  stands  a  chance  of  being 
it  to  a  favorable  vote  this  year, 
e  act  has  two  major  provisions  or  titles.  Aimed  at 
ating  the  innocent  through  DNA  testing,  Title  I 
establish  rules  regarding  applications  for  DNA  test- 
inmates  who  claim  to  be  innocent.  It  also  forbids 
sanction  of  biological  evidence  in  a  criminal  case 
a  defendant's  incarceration.  Most  death  penalty 
lowever,  are  in  state  courts,  not  in  the  federal  sys- 
)  the  act  would  also  allow  states  to  apply  for  federal 
for  DNA  procedures  that  would  make  testing  avail- 
■  prisoners  on  death  row  in  the  38  states  with  capital 
ment  statutes.  An  increasing  number  of  these  states 
iready  moved  in  this  direction  on  their  own,  so  Title 
>robably  not  face  major  challenges.  In  addition  to 
ing  a  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy'  of  death 
/  convictions  in  terms  of  guilt  or  innocence,  Kevin 


Doyle — he. 

indigent  people  accused  of  capital  crimes — lor. 
that  DNA  testing  also  serves  as  a  window  into  the  fal 
ty  of  the  criminal  justice  system:  "You  become  aware  o\ 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  wrong  person  was  identi- 
fied as  the  perpetrator — identified  by  a  wholly  sincere  but 
profoundly  mistaken  eyewitness  or  victim." 

( ireater  challenges  can  be  expected  in  regard  t<  i  the 
act's  other  important  provision,  namely,  the  right  to  com- 
petent counsel  for  indigent  persons  charged  with  capital 
offenses.  Title  II  would  establish  a  national  commission  to 
develop  standards  for  legal  representation  for  poor  defen- 
dants facing  the  death  penalty.  It  would  also  help  ensure 
that  defense  attorneys  receive  adequate  training,  compen- 
sation and  resources  enabling  them  to  mount  an  effectively 
argued  defense  in  capital  cases.  As  matters  stand  now, 
many  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes — especially  in  the 
South — find  themselves  represented  by  underpaid  public 
defenders  and  court-appointed  attorneys  who  often  hick 
the  time,  experience  and  resources  (to  cover  the  costs  of 
expert  professional  testimony,  for  example).  In  one  notori- 
ous Texas  case,  the  defense  attorney  slept  through  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  proceedings.  The  case  gave  rise  to  the 
phrase,  "the  sleeping  lawyer  syndrome."  Mr.  Doyle 
observed  that  in  situations  of  this  kind,  the  defense  of  the 
accused  person  is  "just  a  farce."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "if 
such  a  thing  as  a  fair  death  penalty  law  exists  at  all,  there's 
no  more  important  guarantor  of  fairness  than  competent 
counsel."  Again,  even  death  penalty  proponents  would 
agree  that  competent  counsel  is  a  right. 

but  richard  dieter,  executive  director  of  the  Death  Penalty 
Information  Center,  pointed  out  to  America  that  some 
states  might  view  the  Tide  II  provision  for  competent  rep- 
resentation as  intrusive  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  significant  amount  of  money  is  involved  in  grants 
for  which  states  could  apply — $100  million  for  the  first 
year — and  Air.  Dieter  said  that  prosecutor  groups  might 
tend  to  "smell  this  as  money  for  the  defense"  and  therefore 
as  a  threat  to  their  own  prosecutorial  interests.  A  danger 
consequendy  exists  that  Title  II  may  be  weakened  by  lobby- 
ing forces  of  this  kind.  Should  a  state  decline  to  accept  the 
competency-defense  funds,  though,  the  funds  could  go  to 
organizations  in  that  state  that  provide  legal  assistance  in 
capital  cases.  Almost  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
Innocence  Protection  Act  was  first  introduced  in  Congress. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  take  positive  action  upon 
it,  and  thereby  provide  a  greater  level  of  justice  in  a  capital 
punishment  system  that  is  riddled  with  inequities. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Urges  '  vorld  to  Address 
'Underlyinr  Causes'  of  Terrorism 

At  a  sped    general  audience  marking 
the  anni  ersary  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in 
the  United  States  on  Sept.  11,  2001, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  it  was  "necessary 
and  urgent"  to  address  the  global  injus- 
tices that  created  the  conditions  for  ter- 
rorism. At  die  same  time,  the  pope  told 
some  8,000  pilgrims  in  the  Vatican's 
audience  hall  that  no  situation  of  injus- 
tice could  ever  justify  terrorism,  which 
"is  and  always  will  be  a  manifestation  of 
inhuman  ferociousness." 

In  prayers  the  pope  led  at  the  end  of 
the  audience,  an  Arabic-language  peti- 
tion asked  God  to  help  believers  of  all 
religions  reject  every  form  of  violence 
and  make  a  committment  to  dialogue  to 
resolve  conflicts.  The  pontiff  also  asked 
for  prayers  for  the  Sept.  1 1  terrorists. 
"May  God  show  mercy  and  forgiveness 
for  the  authors  of  this  horrible  terror 
attack,"  he  said  in  unscripted  remarks  in 
Polish. 

During  the  audience  the  pope  devoted 
his  entire  text  to  remembering  the  ter- 
rorist attacks,  saying  the  "barbarous  and 
cruel"  violence  killed  "many  innocent 
brothers  and  sisters  of  ours."  He  said,  "A 
year  after  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  we  repeat  that 
no  situation  of  injustice,  no  feeling  of 
frustration,  no  philosophy  or  religion  can 
justify"  terrorism.  Terrorism  can  never 
resolve  human  conflicts,  he  said,  because 
"armed  violence  [and]  war  are  decisions 
that  only  sow  and  generate  hatred  and 
death....  Reason  and  love  are  the  only 
valid  means  to  overcome  and  resolve 
strife  between  persons  and  peoples." 

At  the  same  time,  the  pope  called  tor 
new  political  and  economic  initiatives  to 
address  "the  scandalous  situations  of 
injustice  and  oppression  that  continue  to 
afflict  many  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily." He  said,  "WTien  fundamental  rights 
are  violated,  it  is  easy  to  fall  prey  to  the 
temptations  of  hatred  and  violence.  It  is 
necessary  to  build  together  a  global  cul- 
ture of  solidarity  that  would  give  young 
people  hope  for  the  future." 

Earlier,  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  the 


international  community 
to  address  the  "underly- 
ing causes"  of  terrorism, 
saying  inequalities  and 
injustice  can  lead  desper- 
ate people  to  turn  to  vio- 
lence. While  terrorism 
and  disregard  for  human 
life  can  never  be  justified, 
he  said  on  Sept.  7,  history 
shows  "that  the  recruit- 
ment of  terrorists  is  more 
easily  achieved  in  areas 
where  human  rights  are 
trampled  upon  and  where 
injustice  is  a  part  of  daily 
life."  He  said,  "The  inter- 
national community  can 
no  longer  overlook  the 
underlying  causes  that 
lead  young  people  espe- 
cially to  despair  of 
humanity,  of  life  itself 
and  of  the  future,  and  to 
fall  prey  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  violence,  hatred 
and  a  desire  for  revenge 
at  any  cost."  The  pope 
made  his  remarks  during 
a  meeting  with  Britain's 
new  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican. 

The  pontiff  called 
international  terrorism  a 
"true  crime  against 
humanity"  that  "repre- 
sents a  formidable  and 
immediate  threat  to  world 
peace."  He  said  an  "essential  part"  of 
fighting  terrorism  must  be  political, 
diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives 
aimed  at  relieving  "the  scandalous  situa- 
tions of  gross  injustice,  oppression  and 
marginalization  which  continue  to 
oppress  countless  members  of  the  human 
family." 

"The  building  of  such  a  global  culture 
of  solidarity  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
moral  task  confronting  humanity  today," 
he  said.  For  developed  Western  coun- 
tries, he  said,  this  task  will  prove  partic- 
ularly challenging  because  a  spreading 


STUDENTS  HELP  MAKE  VIDEO.  Students  from  Catholic  elei* 
tary  schools  take  part  in  the  making  of  a  video  to  help  chile* 
understand  and  talk  about  their  feelings  regarding  last  yea 
rorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11 .  The  video  was  made  at  the  Ronit 
Centre  Diocese's  television  station  in  Uniondale.  N.Y.,  and  i 
distributed  to  schools  in  the  diocese.  (CNS  photo  by  Thorn' F 
Moloney,  Long  Island  Catholic) 


"exaggerated  individualism"  there  | 
called  into  question  its  long-held 
Christian  principles  and  values.  Tl 
led  too  often  to  "indifferentism,  hi 
nism,  consumerism  and  a  practical 
rialism  that  can  erode  and  even  su 
the  foundations  of  social  life,"  he  k 
I  he  pope  praised  tlx  British  go 
ment  for  recent  initiatives,  such  as 
debt  reduction  for  poor  countries, 
leading  security  role  in  Afghanistan 
focus  on  Africa  in  international  until 
and  its  peace  efforts  in  Northern  I 
Ireland. 
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i  Says  Action  Against  Iraq 
>  U.N.  Approval 

/atican  official  said  any  military 
against  Iraq  should  be  carried  out 
ter  approval  by  the  United 
s,  with  careful  consideration  of 
al  effects  on  the  civilian  popula- 
)bviously,  we  cannot  combat  evil 
(Other  evil,"  said  Archbishop 
3uis  Tauran,  the  Vatican's  equiv- 
Fa  foreign  minister.  He  made  the 
nts  in  an  interview  published  on 

0  by  the  Italian  newspaper 
■e. 

bishop  Tauran  expressed  doubts 
nilitary  strike  against  Iraq  would 
luctive  in  the  global  fight  against 
m.  "If  the  international  commu- 
dded  by  international  law  and  in 
ar  by  U.N.  Security  Council  res- 
s,  decides  that  the  use  of  force  is 
me  and  proportional,  this  should 

with  a  decision  taken  in  the 
ork  of  the  United  Nations,"  he 
ie  United  Nations  would  have  to 
he  possible  repercussions  not 

Iraqi  civilians,  but  also  on 

1  and  global  stability,  he  said.  "If 
vould  simply  be  the  imposition 
iw  of  the  strongest,"  he  said. 

I  can  certainly  question  whether 
I  of  operation  being  considered 
Iraq]  is  an  appropriate  way  to 
xnit  real  peace,"  he  said, 
ng  the  year  since  the  Sept.  1 1 
t  attacks.  Archbishop  Tauran  said 
Id  has  learned  that  those  guilty 
rism  should  be  punished  and 
ed  from  carrying  out  further 
icts.  Part  of  the  common  task  is 
rm  hatred,"  he  said.  "But  we 
be  careful  not  to  confuse  justice 
'enge  and  to  make  sure  that 
opulations  do  not  pay  the  price 
rruelty  of  those  responsible  for 
:  attacks,"  he  said. 


tsks  Bishops  to  Exercise 
1  electing  Seminarians 

i  hn  Paul  II  asked  Brazilian  bish- 
i  xercise  greater  care  in  selecting 
|  tes  for  the  priesthood,  with  spe- 
■  cern  for  whether  they  would  be 
I  ive  celibately.  He  also  called  for 
H  il  renewal  of  seminary  training, 
p  he  presence  of  professors  who 


disagreed  with  church  teaching  or  were 
underprepared  was  a  "cause  of  great  sor- 
row and  concern."  The  pope  made  his 
remarks  on  Sept.  5  to  a  group  of 
Brazilian  bishops  who  were  making  their 
ad  limina  visits,  which  heads  of  dioceses 
make  every  five  years. 

The  pope  said,  "It  would  be 
lamentable  if,  out  of  a  misunderstood 
tolerance,  they  ordained  young  men 
who  are  immature  or  have  obvious  signs 
of  affective  deviations  that,  as  is  sadly 
known,  could  cause  serious  anomalies  in 
the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  with  evi- 
dent damage  for  the  whole  church." 

Part  of  the  problem,  the  pope  said, 
was  that  the  "secularist  and  hedonistic" 
modern  world  was  exerting  a  growing 
influence  on  Christians,  especially  young 
people.  The  pope  said  bishops  must 
remind  seminarians  that  celibacy  is  "not 
an  extrinsic  or  useless  element — a  super- 
structure— to  their  priesthood,  but  is 
intimately  suited  to  participation  in 
Christ's  dignity  and  service  to  the  new 
humanity  that  has  its  origins  in  him  and 
for  him  and  that  he  leads  to  fullness." 

He  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  including  Brazil,  seminaries  and 
theology  institutes  were  promoting  a 
"mutilated  vision  of  the  church"  and 
were  forgetting  "the  essential:  that  the 
church  is  participation  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ  incarnate."  In  some  cases,  he  said, 
legitimate  theological  efforts  to  make 
the  Christian  message  more  accessible  to 
modern  men  and  women  had  not  been 
"duly  controlled,"  resulting  in  "compro- 
mising the  nature  of  theology  and  even 
the  content  of  faith." 


Less  Support  for  Lay  Ministry 
Reported  Among  Young  Priests 

Younger  priests  are  less  supportiv  e  of  lay 
ministry,  according  to  a  specialist 
researching  U.S.  priests.  Dean  R.  Hoge, 
a  sociologist  and  director  of  the  Life 
Cycle  Institute  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  said  among 
priests  ages  56  to  65,  86  percent  of  those 
surveyed  agreed  with  the  statement, 
"The  Catholic  church  needs  to  move 
faster  in  empowering  lay  persons  in 
ministry."  Of  priests  in  other  age 
groups,  he  said,  the  least  agreement  with 
that  statement  came  from  the  youngest 
priests.  Only  54  percent  of  those  26  to 


35  years  old  said  the  church  should 
move  faster  to  advance  lay  ministry.  He 
said  younger  priests  are  also  the  most  ' 
likely  to  espouse  a  "cultic  model"  of 
priesthood  that  emphasizes  the  priest's 
sacramental  functions  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  priests  and  lay  people.  The 
older  priests,  he  said,  were  more  likely 
to  view  priesthood  in  terms  of  a  "servant 
leadership  model"  that  stresses  "close 
collaboration  with  laity,  de-emphasis  of 
the  clergy-lay  differences  and  greater 
social  involvement." 


Johannesburg  Development 
Summit  Disappointing 

The  World  Summit  on  Sustainable 
Development  held  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  failed  to  achieve  the  ambi- 
tious goals  set  by  environmental  and 
development  groups.  "The  original 
themes  of  poverty,  social  injustice  and 
environmental  degradation. ..got  down- 
graded in  favor  of  market  globalization," 
according  to  SJS  Headlines,  an  e- 
newsletter  published  by  the  Jesuit  Social 
Justice  Secretariat  in  Rome.  "  I  he 
Johannesburg  Plan  of  Action  still  repeats 
humanitarian,  social  and  environmental 
language,  but  reflects  the  increased  cor- 
porate sway  and  the  dominance  of  trade 
over  practically  all  other  considera- 
tions." 

The  summit,  which  concluded  on 
Sept.  4,  agreed  on  some  timebound  tar- 
gets: on  funding  for  implementing  the 
Montreal  protocol  on  ozone  by  2005,  on 
halving  the  proportion  of  the  population 
without  access  to  water  ami  sanitation 
by  2015,  on  restoring  depleted  fisheries 
by  2015  and  on  minimizing  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  production  and  use  of 
chemicals  by  2020. 

On  the  critical  issue  of  energy,  com- 
mitment was  made  to  work  together  to 
improve  access  to  electrical  energy  for 
those  in  poverty  as  an  important  means 
of  working  to  meet  the  target  of  halving 
the  proportion  of  people  living  in  pi  >\  ci  - 
ty by  2015.  Although  the  statement  on 
alternative  or  renewable  energy  express- 
es urgency,  all  specific  goals  and  targets 
were  removed  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  and  oil-producing  states. 

The  final  document  acknowledges 
that  some  nations  and  people  suffer  seri- 
ous problems  as  a  result  of  the  globaliza- 
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tion  of  the  economy,  but  it  ignored  the 
criticism  made  by  nongovernmental 
organizations  that  the  structures  of  the 
trading  systems  themselves  are  biased 
in  favor  of  the  rich  and  cause  severe 
problems  plaguing  poor  nations.  While 
the  United  States  demands  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  and  subsidies  in 
developing  countries,  for  example,  it 
continues  to  protect  and  subsidize  U.S. 
agriculture. 

Trade  policy  dominated  the  most 
difficult  negotiations  in  Johannesburg. 
The  United  States  and  the  European 
Union  fought  against  any  progress  in 
addressing  agricultural  production  and 
export  subsidies,  which  are  among  the 
developing  nations'  most  important 
demands.  An  estimated  $1  billion  a  day 
in  agricultural  subsidies  effectively 
denies  developing  nations  market 
access  in  agriculture — their  primary 
export — and  undermines  local  agricul- 
tural production  and  food  security  in 
the  South. 

The  call  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  mechanism  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  and  reverse  declin- 
ing terms  of  trade — an  effort  in  the 
draft  document  to  protect  commoditv- 
dependent  countries — disappeared 
from  the  final  document,  replaced  by  a 
call  to  build  those  nations'  capacity  to 
diversify  and  increase  their  exports. 
"Regulatory  efforts  once  more  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  insistence  on  market  solu- 
tions," reports  SJS  Headlines. 

The  final  document  acknowledges 
that  both  creditors  and  debtors  share 
responsibility  to  prevent  debt  burdens 
from  becoming  unsustainable,  and  the 
beginning  of  some  type  of  debt  arbi- 
tration procedure  is  suggested.  But  it 
lacks  the  explicit  reference  to  an  inter- 
national debt-workout  mechanism 
proposed  by  the  Financing  for 
Development  Conference  in 
Alonterrey. 

The  plan  of  action  calls  for  "funda- 
mental changes  in  the  way  societies 
produce  and  consume."  Developed 
countries,  whose  consumption  and  pro- 
duction patterns  are  unsustainable 
without  destroying  the  environment, 
must  take  the  lead.  Whether  this  will 
happen  remains  to  be  seen. 

"Was  Johannesburg  a  success,  as 
leaders  predictably  claim,  or  a  failure 


FAMILIES  GATHER  AT  GROUND  ZERO  IN  NEW  YORK.  A  New  York  City  firefighter  plays  taps  it 
ilies  of  victims  of  the  World  Trade  Center  attacks  one  year  ago  gather  at  the  site  in  New  YorC 
Services  marking  the  day  a  coordinated  terrorist  attack  killed  more  than  3,000  people  were 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Sept.  11.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


according  to  the  equally  predictable 
chorus  of  journalists  and  N.G.O.'s?" 
asks  SJS  Headlines.  "'Success'  and 
'failure'  are  the  wrong  terms.  Rather, 
these  were  17  days  of  an  abundant  and 
scattered  Expo  on  sustainable  develop- 
ment representing  the  planet's  majori- 
ty, and  10  days  of  opaque  and  frustrat- 
ing official  Summit,  reflecting  rich  and 
powerful  interests.  The  two  events 
together — rather  disconnected  with 
each  other — do  represent  the  world  of 
2002.  Johannesburg  was  an  honest  and 
true  summit,  no  more  failed  or  success- 
ful than  our  world — scarred  as  it  is 
with  gaping  divisions  like  those  separat- 
ing upscale  Sandton  [Centre,  where 
the  delegates  met]  from  degraded 
Alexandra  and  alienated  Soweto. 
In  order  to  heal  our  suffering  human 
world  and  our  dangerously  damaged 
planet,  there's  a  lot  to  do!"  For 
more  on  the  summit  see  www.sjweb. 
info/sjs. 

News  Briefs 

•  Cardinal  Jozef  Glemp  of  Warsaw 
ordered  the  largest  church-owned  radio 
station  in  Poland  to  shut  down  because 
of  the  station's  repeated  criticisms  of 
church  hierarchy.  Critics  have  fre- 


quently accused  its  director,  the  R 
Tadeusz  Rydzyk,  of  using  the  radi : 
politically  and  stirring  prejudices. 

•  At  the  end  of  August,  Pope  Joht 
IFs  pontificate  became  the  fifth  lo<£ 
in  the  church's  history. 

•  Clergy  sexual  abuse  scandals  ar 
harming  the  U.S.  bishops'  efforts 
influence  public  policy,  said  the  \r 
president  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  co:i- 
ence.  "Our  moral  credibility,  effe 
ness  and  leadership  will  likely  be 
diminished  as  long  as  this  shadoV 
hangs  over  us,"  said  Bishop  Willi 
Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

•  Gasper  Lo  Biondo,  S.j.,  an  exp 
global  economy,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Woodstock 
Theological  Center  at  Georget<>v 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Msgr.  Emilio  Colagiovanni,  an 
year-old  retired  Vatican  official, 
ed  guilty  on  Sept.  5  to  a  federal  c 
spiracy  charge  of  taking  part  in  a 
international  insurance  scam  witl 
Martin  Frankel,  an  imprisoned 
financier  from  Greenwich,  Conn  I 
priest  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy 
commit  wire  fraud  and  money  la 
dering. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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ther  things 


j  Daughter  of  Doubt 

■  '  She  finally  admitted  that  she 
:  doesn't  think  she  buys  this 
:holic  jazz.? 


"  HAD  TO  HAPPEN.  Just  as  the 
hoemaker's  children  go  barefoot 
nd  the  carpenter's  children  live 
;nder  a  leaky  roof,  I  knew  this 
ay  would  come.  I  am  a  church 
whose  daughter  has  stopped 
)  church. 

daughters  have  grown  up  with 
urch  as  their  second  home, 
it  was  pretty  much  accepted  that 
re  not  at  home,  I  was  at  the 
In  my  role  as  director  of  reli- 
iucation,  I  have  had  small  stu- 
k  me  if  I  lived  in  my  office,  or  if 
i  i  nun.  My  own  children  have  an 
nfort  with  both  the  church  itself 
accompanying  facilities  that  has 
warmed  me.  They  have  helped 
■un  and  clean  up  after  countless 
s  over  the  years,  and  with  very 
ambling.  They  have  also  had  a 
in  with  friends  at  different  ages 
■us  programs.  The  church  has 
od  for  all  of  us,  and  vice  versa, 
pected  this  to  happen  last  year, 
ly  oldest  daughter  left  for  col- 
:er  all,  one  of  the  first  things  I  let 
college  was  going  to  Sunday 
r  even  faking  going  to  Sunday 
hich  I  had  perfected  in  my  last 
ligh  school  (tips:  don't  hang  out 
•e  you  might  see  friends  of  your 
and  bring  home  a  bulletin.)  But 
est  found  a  Saturday  evening 
ith  music  she  liked  and  still 
regularly,  even  adding  her  hard- 
minimum-wage  dollars  to  the 
»n.  She  has  made  me  happy  and 
)  be  such  a  good  mother, 
'hat  do  I  do  with  my  second  old- 

SCHULTZ  writes  from  Tehachapi, 


est,  a  senior  in  high  school  who  has  been 
accepted  by  the  college  of  her  choice 
and  will  leave  in  the  fall,  who  has  been 
confirmed  and  co-teaches  a  kinder- 
garten religious  education  class,  and 
who  faked  sick  three  Sundays  in  a  row 
until  finally  admitting  that  she  just 
doesn't  think  she  buys  this  Catholic 
jazz?  Scratch  that  bit  about  being  a  good 
mother. 

My  first  reaction  was  the  typical  "as 
long  as  you're  under  my  roof,  you'll  do 
what  I  say"  approach.  But  interestingly 
enough,  it  was  my  husband,  whom  my 
children  see  as  the  stricter  parent,  who 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  force-feeding 
faith.  It's  not  as  if  she  were  a  young 
child,  he  reasoned  with  me.  She  made 
the  choice  to  be  confirmed  as  a  Catholic- 
last  year.  Now  the  decision  really  is  hers, 
if  we  practice  what  we  say  we  believe. 

And  there  it  is.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
believe  things  when  they  pertain  to 
other  people's  children.  How  many  par- 
ents I  have  counseled  to  let  their  young 
adult  children  find  their  ow  n  way,  to  be 
patient  and  hopeful,  that  as  parents  all 
they  can  do  is  model  their  faith  by  the 
way  they  live  their  lives — I  should  listen 
to  myself!  But  this  is  my  own  kid,  and  I 
find  my  heart  is  breaking. 

WTien  we  finally  talk,  my  daughter  is 
angry.  Perhaps  the  recent  revelations  of 
sexual  abuse  by  priests  have  fueled  her 
doubts.  Certainly  the  hypocrisy  she  per- 
ceives in  supposed  people  of  faith  who 
conduct  themselves  as  people  of  hate 
violates  her  idealistic  sense  of  justice.  I 
have  no  good  answers  for  these  indefen- 
sible human  acts.  I  understand  her 
doubt,  because  I  have  been  there.  That, 
alas,  she  cannot  see. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  people 


see  me  as  she  does:  upright,  strong, 
committed  perhaps  to  a  fault,  faithful 
without  doubt.  It  is  my  veneer.  She 
doesn't  see  that  I  wrestle  with  some  of 
the  very  same  issues  she  does.  In  fact,  as 
much  as  my  oldest  may  get  her  unques- 
tioning Mass  attendance  from  me,  my 
second  oldest  may  get  her  discomfort 
with  the  zealous  from  me.  I  have  seen 
her  squirm  at  Youth  Days  in  the  face  of 
boundless  hand-clapping,  Hosanna- 
shoutdng  energy,  as  well  as  when  an 
acquaintance  peppers  her  conversation 
with  holy  ejaculations  ("It's  a  beautiful 
day,  praise  God!  Praise  God  in 
Heaven!!"),  and  so  do  I.  I  just  hide  it 
well.  She  doesn't  see  it,  or  believe  that  I 
could  possibly  understand. 

And  of  course  part  of  me  doesn't 
understand.  Life  without  the  Eucharist 
seems  a  barren  place  of  despair  to  me, 
and  I  have  to  remember  that  her  denial 
of  the  sacrament  is  not  permanent.  She 
assures  me,  at  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  we  establish  that  we  will 
not  force  her  attendance  at  Mass,  that 
she  is  not  closing  any  doors.  She 
believes  something,  even  if  she  doesn't 
know  quite  what  that  is.  She  still  wants 
to  work  at  the  soup  kitchen,  and  I  am 
relieved  that  her  sense  of  social  justice, 
always  a  bright  light  in  her,  seems 
undimmed. 

Perhaps  she  will  find  God  in  other 
places.  I  hope  that  perhaps  someday  a 
whiff  of  the  smoky  incense  she  once  car- 
ried into  church  as  a  young  dancer  will 
remind  her  where  she  truly  belongs. 
Perhaps  an  Angelus  bell  in  a  distant  city 
will  help  her  regain  her  sense  of  comfort 
as  a  Catholic,  or  the  face  of  Christ  at  a 
soup  kitchen  or  her  love  for  ritual  and 
poetry  will  call  her  back.  Perhaps  a 
future  crisis  will  give  her  her  own  pair  of 
spiritual  ruby  slippers,  which  will  click 
her  way  to  the  altar  as  she  realizes  that 
there's  no  place  like  home  and  that  our 
church  is  a  place  with  room  for  flaws 
and  doubt  and  darkness,  as  well  as  plen- 
ty of  faith  and  light  for  people  with 
struggling  minds  and  suffering,  loving 
hearts,  just  like  her. 

For  now,  her  empty  place  in  the  pew- 
each  Sunday  is  one  of  those  sad  thorns 
among  the  lovely  roses  of  motherhood. 
Praise  God.  Valerie  Schultz 
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Finding  grace  and  transcendance  in  the  classroom. 

Rahner,  Balthasar  and 
High  School  Theology 

-  BY  RANDALL  S.  ROSENBERG- 

K arl  rahner.  S.J.,  (1904-84)  and  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  (1905-88),  are  in 
my  estimation  the  two  most  influential  Catholic  theologians  of  the  20th 
century.  Rahner,  a  German  Jesuit  priest  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  spent  his  life  primarily  as  a  teach- 
er and  a  writer.  Holding  teaching  posts  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
from  1937  to  1964,  and  the  Universities  of  Munich  and  Miinster  until  his  retirement  in 
1971 — along  with  editing,  lecturing  and  ginng  retreats — Rahner  always  worked  with  pas- 
toral sensitivity  and  a  deep  concern  for  his  impact  on  the  life  of  the  church.  In  addition  to 
writing  numerous  books,  including  23  volumes  of  collected  essays  titled  Theological 
Investigations,  Rahner  also  served  as  a  theological  consultant  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  was  named  to  the  Papal  Theological  Commission  in  1969. 

RANDALL  S.  ROSENBERG  teaches  in  the  department  of  theology  at  St.  Louis  University  High 

School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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led  by  a  member  of  Hawkstone's  staff. 


ano  Guardini,  among  others.  While  Rainier  has  some- 
>  been  identified  with  the  left-wing  element  of  the  church 
Balthasar  with  the  right,  from  a  pastoral  perspective  both 
ogians  go  deeper  than  narrow  political  labels  would 
y  and  can  offer  helpful  insights  for  mediating  the  faidi  in 
ontext  of  the  new  evangelization  of  w  hich  Pope  John 
II  speaks. 

lS  a  high  school  theology  teacher,  my  ow  n  appropriation 
ahner  and  Balthasar  has  provided  creative  ways  for 
lpting  both  to  mediate  the  Catholic  \ision  of  reality  to 
md  17-vear-old  young  men  within  the  present  cultural 
u  and  to  locate  the  reality  of  grace  in  their  lives.  On  the 
land,  Rahner  has  provided  a  useful  theological  language 
ddressing  the  modem  unbelief  that  I  often  encounter  in 
lassroom.  He  has  helped  me  locate  transcendence,  where 
•st  glance  I  may  see  only  forms  of  unbelief,  atheism, 
ism  or  scientism.  On  the  other  hand,  Balthasar  has  served 
lovverful  reminder  that  part  of  my  task  in  the  classroom 
m  retreats  is  to  communicate  the  incommunicable — that 
e  unique,  overwhelming  and  stunning  beauty  revealed  in 
ierson  of  Christ. 

Recently,  after  a  semester  spent  introducing  my  students 
le  Catholic  understanding  of  faith  and  reason  and  a 
•ster  of  Christology.  1  asked  die  smdenrs  t<  >  u  rite  an  essay 
led,  "Who  Is  Jesus?"  One  student,  whom  I  will  call 
iael,  w  rote: 


tone 


entre,  England  'HJJJ 
The  lecture  programme  includes^ 

•  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (3  weeks) 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 

•  Our  Story  as  a  source  of  Spirituality 

Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC 

•  Crisis  and  Growth 

Fr  Pat  Collins  CM 

•  The  Spirituality  of  True  Self-Esteem 

Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 

•  Christ  -  an  Unfinished  Portrait 

Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR  * 

•  Changing  Models  of  Church 

Fr  Rafael  Esteban  MAfr* 

•  Living  Pathways 

Mrs  Margaret  Silf 

•  Living  Moral  Truth 

Fr  John  Sherrington 
(*  Summer  and  Autumn  Courses  2003) 


urse  Dates 

anuary  -  20  March  2003 
April  -  24  July  2003 
>eptember  4  -  December  2003 


For  further  details  contact 

The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  UK 
Tel:  ++44  1630  685  242;  Fax:  ++44  1630  685  565 
Web  site:  www.hawkstone-hall.com;  email:  hawkhall@aol.com 
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This  year  has  been  the  most  eye-opening  year  of  my 
religious  life.  I  was  raised  in  a  family  who  considered 
diemselves  Catholic  but  never  really  went  to  church. 
I  went  to  a  Catholic  grade  school,  and  all  I  saw  there  < 
was  meaningless  ritual.  By  the  eighth  grade  I  consid- 
ered myself  an  atheist.  This  year,  through  retreat  and 
junior  theology,  I  began  to  open  my  mind  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  God  having  an  active  role  in  my  life.  Junior 
theology  helped  a  lot,  because  it  appealed  to  the  logi- 
cal side  of  me;  it  showed  me  how  we  can  say  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  reasonable.  The  junior  retreat 
helped  me  even  more:  I  learned  how  to  accept  diat 
Jesus  is  love.  I  see  Jesus  in  my  friends,  family  and 
nature,  and  sometimes  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
love  I  experience  in  my  life.  I  am  extremely  blessed, 
and  without  Jesus  I  would  never  have  known  this. 

Karl  Rahner  was  deeply  concerned  with  getting  "under- 
neath" modern  unbelief.  Influenced  by  the  Belgian  Jesuit 
philosopher  Joseph  Marechal  (1878-1944)  and  die  school  of 
thought  known  as  transcendental  Thomism,  Rahner  point- 
ed to  God  as  the  mystery  within  the  transcendental  experi- 
ence of  the  human  acts  of  knowing  and  loving.  For  Rahner, 
human  beings  are  finite  creatures  structured  for  the  infinite. 
Every  finite  act  of  knowledge  and  love  anticipates  the  reali- 
ty of  the  fullness  of  being  and  the  fullness  of  love  that  is 


God.  Thus,  even  though  a  person  may  not  category 
express  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  God,  it  is  possible  tha  )ne 
may  be  responding  to  the  grace  of  God  in  one's  lived  I  i! 
you  like,  transcendental  experience.  For  Rahner,  G4  is 
constandy  "gracing"  the  experience  of  every  human  bnc. 
whether  or  not  one  is  explicitly  aware  of  this  reality. 

There  are  many  dangers  to  this  system.  Neverthi^ 
Rahner  provides  a  theological  language  for  thirm 
through  a  crucial  dimension  of  Michael's  experience.  f\h 
back  as  his  late  grade-school  years,  Michael  began  to  qp- 
tion  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  going  so  far  as  to  say  tin 
was  a  professed  atheist.  Michael  also  challenged  me  inn 
on  issues  ranging  from  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  sevewl 
the  church's  moral  teachings.  Are  his  struggles  and  <ak 
tions  mere  aberrations  in  his  faith  journey,  or  are  no 
springboards  for  a  deeper  appropriation  of  the  ftp 
Maybe  they  are  a  little  of  both.  But  Rahner  has  proviijp 
way  for  me  to  remain  firm  in  my  Christian  convicaB 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  what  may  atfl 
glance  appear  to  be  unbelief  among  my  students  mi- in 
fact  be  moments  of  graced  transcendence  in  their  m 
messy  journey  of  faith. 

Balthasar  criticized  Rahner  s  philosophical  starting  )in: 
as  being  too  sympathetic  to  modernity's  obsession  wtrip 
jectivity — that  is,  an  emphasis  on  the  subjective  experJB 
of  individuals.  Influenced  by  Goethe's  account  of  the  o|i 
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nanifestation  of  the  form  in  human  experience  and 
Barth  s  insistence  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  unique  and 
rive  revelation  of  God,  Balthasar  expressed  discomfort 
cheological  accounts  of  Jesus  that  tended  to  conceive  of 
is  merely  the  fulfillment  of  the  deepest  yearnings  of  the 
in  heart.  Balthasar  would  certainly  not  deny  that  Jesus 
:  fulfillment  of  human  yearnings.  Rather,  within  this 
ective  lies  the  danger  of  downplaying  the  objective, 
le  and  astonishing  reality  that  God  has  sent  his  own 
1  to  his  creatures.  Balthasar  writes  that  in  the  face  of 
icarnation  the  human  person  "feels  not  satisfied  but 
ruck  by  a  love  which  he  never  could  have  hoped  to 
ience."  What  Balthasar  locates  is  the  aesthetic  experi- 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  Christ. 
:t  is  that  not  Michael's  experience  on  retreat?  Here  he 
ot  compelled  by  a  rational  demonstration  of  the  exis- 
of  God.  Rather,  he  experienced  firsthand  the  liberat- 
ve  of  Christ.  As  he  told  me  later,  "I  saw  my  friends  and 
/  in  a  new  light  and  really  started  to  see  what  love  is  all 
."  Dare  I  say  tiiat  iMichael  was  prompted  to  see  his 
/  and  friends  in  "the  splendor  of  light  invisible?"  The 
can  theologian  (and  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
n  Williams,  in  an  essay  on  Balthasar  and  Rahner,  iden- 
Balthasar's  Christ  with  the  Jesus  who  in  Dostoevsky's 
Brothers  Karamazov  does  not  debate  the  Grand 
sitor  with  rational  proofs,  but  manifests  his  meaning 
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with  silence,  climaxing  in  the  beauty  of  a  kiss.  Michael  was 
prompted  to  a  deeper  faith  in  Jesus  bv  the  aesthetic  experi- 
ence of  realizing  the  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ  on  a  retreat 
that  involved  the  communio  of  his  peers  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, in  the  ecclesial  context  of  the  sacraments  of  reconcili- 
ation and  the  Eucharist. 

It  seems  that  in  the  end,  Michael  has  come  to  a  deeper 
faith  through  an  appeal  to  both  his  intellectual  and  aesthet- 
ic patterns  of  experience.  What  Michael's  experience  high- 
lights is  the  need  in  contemporarv  Catholic  catechesis  for 
both  the  retreat  setting  and  a  space  where  young  men  and 
women  are  presented  the  teachings  of  the  faith  in  a  clear 
manner.  They  must  be  given  room  to  wrestle  critically  with 
their  own  questions,  which  may  lead  to  authentic  moments 
of  self-transcendence. 

As  a  high  school  teacher,  I  am  looking  for  helpful  ways 
to  make  sense  of  the  faith  journey  of  young  adults  who  are 
so  busy  sifting  through  the  marketplace  of  ideas  that  is  2 1st- 
century  American  culture.  Despite  the  theological  differ- 
ences between  Rahner  and  Balthasar,  both  thinkers 
attempted  to  understand  their  faith  more  deeplv  and  in  turn 
to  mediate  this  faith  in  a  meaningful  way  to  contemporary 
culture.  As  a  result,  they  have  provided  teachers  with  help- 
ful tools  for  recognizing  the  prompting  of  grace  alive  in  the 
critical  minds  of  young  people  and  for  communicating  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  new  generation.  El 
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Starting  the  First  San 
Miguel  Middle  School 


An  Interview  With 
Lawrence  Goyette 

BY  GEORGE  M .  ANDERSON 

£  "W""V     E covering  THE  founder's  charism" — 
this  is  how  Lawrence  Goyette,  F.S.C., 

I described  the  impulse  that  led  to  the 
^L.  opening  of  the  first-ever  San  Miguel 
School — a  middle  school  that  began  almost  a  decade 
ago  in  Providence,  R.I.  During  a  visit  in  June,  Bro. 
Lawrence  explained  diat  the  founder  in  question  was 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle  (1651-1719).  A  French 
priest  of  aristocratic  origins,  he  gave  away  his  fortune 
and  then  devoted  his  life  to  the  education  of  impov- 
erished youth.  In  France  at  that  time,  publicly  supported  edu- 
cation did  not  exist. 

But  Brother  Lawrence,  the  schools  president,  is  himself  a 
founder.  He  began  this  first  of  what  are  now  nine  San  Miguel 
schools  spread  across  the  country,  including  one  on  a  reser- 
vation of  Native  American  Indians  in  Montana.  The 
Providence  school  is  located  in  die  Olnevville  section  of  the 
city,  a  low-income  area  that  has  traditionally  been  a  neigh- 
borhood of  immigrants.  In  earlier  days,  the  immigrants  were 
predominantly  Irish  and  Italian.  Now  the  new  immigrants 
are  mostly  Latino,  many  of  them  single  parents  who  may 
speak  little  English. 

How,  I  asked,  did  the  school  come  about?  Bro.  Lawrence 
explained  that  in  the  late  1980s,  he  was  living  with  other 
brothers  in  Olneyville  in  a  house  they  had  bought  and  named 
Miguel  House.  But  neither  he  nor  they  actually  worked  in 
that  impoverished  area.  All  went  out  to  jobs  located  else- 
where. He  himself  was  teaching  in  a  parish  school  in  South 
Providence.  But  they  became  increasingly  aw  are  of  the  sima- 
tion  at  their  very  doorstep.  "We'd  see  a  lot  of  kids  roaming 
around  at  all  hours,  and  we  heard  stories  of  how  they  were 
going  nowhere  in  school.  So  we  began  saying,  'Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  we  could  start  somediing  right  here?'"  Then,  when 
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the  school  at  which  he  had  been  teaching  closedH 
approached  his  superior  "to  ask  about  taking  a  year  off  tfl 
something  started  in  Olnevville." 

Not  long  afterward,  De  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers  M 
around  the  world  met  in  Rome  for  their  general  chapt.  It 
was  from  this  meeting  that  a  directive  went  forth  encoiflfe 
ing  a  return  to  the  founder's  original  vision  of  educ|& 
youdi  from  poor  families.  "A  lot  of  our  ministries  ot  ed  at- 
ing  poor  immigrants  started  in  the  United  States  ovei  I'1 
years  ago,"  Bro.  Lawrence  said.  But  with  the  passage  of  nc, 
he  went  on  to  note,  the  offspring  of  these  original  immigl 
moved  up  economically  into  the  middle  class  and  lef the 
low-income  areas  of  their  cities  for  the  suburbs.  The  in 
marked,  in  effect,  a  shift  away  from  the  charism's  basic  tl 
The  directive  from  the  chapter  in  Rome,  together  with  I 
Lawrence's  conversation  with  his  superior,  therefore  1 
together  as  a  kind  of  catalyst  for  taking  concrete  ste]  ' 
begin  an  inner-city  middle  school  for  at-risk  boys. 

Finding  a  building,  however,  proved  far  from  easje 
Baptist  church  and  an  Episcopalian  church  each  said  1 
could  give  us  a  room,  but  they  also  said  we'd  have  to  gi'  I 
the  space  on  weekends  for  their  own  use.  You  can't  ljj 
school  that  way."  Finally,  Bro.  Lawrence  heard  of  a  1 
school  operated  by  a  Lutheran  church.  Because  of  dwinn 
enrollment  and  the  area's  changing  population,  die  »« 
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eing  phased  out  after  35  years.  "The  school's  closing 
ilace  just  as  we  were  looking,  and  the  church  adminis- 
s  were  incredihly  generous  in  setting  the  terms  for  our 
it,"  he  said.  The  terms  included  no  rent  for  the  first  two 
"But  in  fact,"  he  said,  "after  nine  years  they  still  charge 
rent — though  we  pay  our  share  of  the  utilities,  and 
made  some  improvements." 

1th  a  building  secured,  and  start-up  financial  help  from 
,awrence's  province,  the  school  opened  its  doors  to  14 
nd  sixth  graders  in  1993 — "on  a  wing  and  a  prayer,"  as 
t  it.  Besides  himself,  die  only  staff  consisted  of  two 
;  women  who  came  as  Lasallian  Volunteers  after  gradu- 
Tom  Catholic  colleges.  Neither  had  any  teaching  expe- 
.  Lasallian  Volunteers  live  with  the  brothers,  and  Bro. 
nee  described  the  combined  arrangement  as  lifegiving. 
vere  living  in  a  community  with  50-year-old  men,  it 

be  easy  to  become  complacent,"  he  said,  "and  my 
/  would  be  less.  Sharing  our  lives  with  die  volunteers 
s  to  be  better  brothers."  Of  the  two  current  volunteers 

one  serves  as  the  high  school  support  person,  staying 
ch  with  graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  high  school, 
ther  was  working  as  a  teacher's  aide.  I  saw  diem  again 
i  the  day,  when  I  joined  the  community  for  supper  at 
:1  House,  a  10-minute  drive  from  the  school. 

dinner,  as  well  as  in  our  earlier  conversation,  Bro. 
nee  emphasized  diat  the  school's  mission  is  "not  only 
k  with  kids  from  low-income  families,  but  also  to  take 
ce  every  year  in  accepting  some  who  come  from  chal- 
g  home  situations,  rather  than  'safe'  candidates."  I  had 
'O  of  these  on  first  arriving  at  the  school  that  afternoon, 
vere  eighth  graders  who  had  just  graduated  the  week 
,  but  who  of  their  own  volition  came  back  almost  daily 

end  of  the  school  year — a  sign  of  the  degree  to  w  hich 
:lt  at  home  there. 

le  fathers  of  both  had  been  murdered,  and  the  moth- 
>ne  of  them  had  died  from  drug  use.  But  now,  after 
ears  at  San  Miguel,  they  seemed  poised  and  self- 
i  as  they  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  school,  allowing  me 
c  in  on  the  classes  of  students  in  the  lower  grades  that 
>till  in  session.  One,  an  African-American  named 
•had  spoken  at  the  eighth-grade  graduation  exercises, 
'ther  was  Sarraf  (both  names  have  been  changed), 
family  had  come  from  Cambodia.  His  mother  was 
'  six  children  by  herself.  The  two  have  almost  full 
ial  aid  enabling  them  to  go  on  to  Catholic  high 
s. 

)w  does  the  school  find  candidates  like  these?  Bro. 
nee  explained  that  he  stays  in  touch  with  several 
people  in  the  city — social  workers,  workers  in  church 
immunity  centers — who  recommend  them.  Part  of 
list  has  also  been  on  keeping  the  school  small.  "There 
lever  been  more  than  62  students  for  all  the  four 


grades,  and  that's  been  a  key  to  allowing  everyone  to  know 
everybody  else.  It  helps  the  kids  to  feel  safe  and  loved;  they 
understand  that  this  place  is  different." 

The  school  is  essentially  free,  although  families  are 
expected  to  pay  an  average  of  $50  a  month.  Most  of  the 
major  funding  comes  from  individuals,  groups  and  founda- 
tions. Because  some  of  these  funding  sources  do  not  give  to 
sectarian  organizations,  Bro.  Lawrence  said,  the  school  is 
nonsectarian.  "We  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  if  we  taught 
religion  as  it's  done  at  a  traditional  Catholic  school,  we'd  be 
cutting  off  a  lot  of  the  funding.  It's  a  delicate  issue."  But,  as 
he  went  on  to  point  out,  "We  try  to  strike  a  balance  by 
maintaining  connections  with  local  parishes,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  the  students  are  receiving  regular  sacra- 
mental preparation."  The  students  themselves,  by  way  of 
making  a  return  to  the  community,  engage  in  local  volun- 
teer work  of  various  kinds,  such  as  helping  in  nursing  homes 
and  day  care  centers.  They  have  also  twinned  with  a 
Lasallian  mission  school  in  Kenya,  raising  money  each  year 
as  a  Lenten  project.  "We  try  to  instill  in  them  the  idea  that 
if  other  people  help  us,  we  should  do  something  to  help  oth- 
ers in  turn,  through  service,"  Bro.  Lawrence  said. 

Now  that  die  San  Miguel  School  has  been  in  existence- 
close  to  a  decade,  its  success  has  brought  with  it  certain  pit- 
falls. As  the  school's  achievements  began  to  become  recog- 
nized (The  Providence  Journal  ran  a  laudatory  editorial  last 
year),  Bro.  Lawrence  observed:  "When  you  become  better 
known,  you  could  fall  into  the  trap  of  wanting  to  impress 
national  hinders,  telling  them  about  the  high  percentage  of 
kids  going  to  good  high  schools  and  colleges.  But  I  hope  we 
stay  true  to  our  mission  of  accepting  those  who  present 
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risks,  who  have  special  needs  and  even  behavioral  prob- 
lems." 

Two  years  after  the  San  Miguel  School  began  in 
Providence,  a  second  one  was  begun  in  Chicago  by-  a 
brother  who  had  recently  returned  from  Guatemala  and 
who  visited  Bro.  Lawrence  in  Providence.  In  Chicago  too, 
although  the  students  are  of  mixed  backgrounds,  Latinos 
predominate.  The  Hispanic  name,  San  Miguel,  is  therefore 
appropriate.  But  it  was  chosen  primarily  because  of  the 
Lasallian  Brother  who  bore  it — Miguel  Febres  Cordero — 
a  renowned  educator  in  Ecuador,  who  was  canonized  in  the 
1980s.  "In  Ecuador,"  Bro.  Lawrence  said,  "he's  regarded 
almost  as  a  national  hero." 

Now  that  a  total  of  nine  schools  are  up  and  running, 
with  more  on  the  way,  the  Lasallian  Association  of  Miguel 
Schools  (L.A.M.S.)  has  come  into  being.  They  also  have  a 
Web  site  (www.miguelschools.org).  Through  the  associa- 
tion, Bro.  Lawrence  noted,  "We're  able  to  advise  other 
brothers  and  Lasallians  who  may  be  thinking  of  starting 
one,  sharing  with  them  some  of  the  dos  and  don'ts  we  had 
to  learn  bv  trial  and  error."  One  new  school,  in  fact,  is 
scheduled  to  open  soon  on  Long  Island,  in  Freeport — a 
city  that  is  heavily  Latino.  In  what  might  be  considered 
something  of  an  anomaly,  the  number  ot  new  San  Miguel 
schools  continues  to  increase,  although  vocations  to  the 
brothers  are  down — as  they  are  for  most  other  religious 
orders.  Last  year  alone  two  opened  in  Memphis.  "There's 


a  definite  push  in  this  direction,"  he  said.  That  such  jpii 
growth  is  possible  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  existeiao 
the  Lasallian  Volunteers  and  other  members  om, 
Lasallian  family. 

Looking  back  on  the  early  beginnings  of  his* 
school — the  first  and  the  one  that  has  served  as  an  ■ 
model  for  the  others — Bro.  Lawrence  made  it  clear  thfl 
efforts  as  founder  have  not  been  burden  free.  At  thear 
his  life  was  downright  chaotic.  "It  was  blood,  sweat  anqfc 
all  the  way,"  he  said.  "Besides  being  chief  administrc^ 
was  teaching  two  classes,  installing  phones,  answeranlfc 
door,  working  with  two  young  women  just  out  of  clp 
and  fund-raising."  It  was  a  matter  of  learning  dav  bv  dabi 
"one  step  led  to  another  and  God  gave  me  the  grace  tdfc 
die  each  new  step  as  it  came  up,"  he  concluded. 

The  struggles  of  the  new  school  about  to  opjp 
Freeport,  he  said,  promise  to  be  less  arduous.  Alfl 
"besides  the  brother  who'll  be  the  executive  director  m 
they'll  have  a  principal  and  a  master  teacher" — all  tkT 
way  of  preparation  for  the  15  students  who  will  be  stm 
the  fifth  grade.  In  a  sense,  it  was  Bro.  Lawrence  who  I 
the  way  for  those  intent  on  beginning  new  San  Afl 
schools.  As  a  kind  of  summing  up  of  his  experience  <m 
past  decade,  he  said:  "It's  the  ministry  I  believe  I  was  m 
to.  I  can't  imagine  now  not  working  in  a  San  Nm 
School,  whether  here  or  in  Minnesota  or  in  some  4b 
part  of  the  country." 
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Jnderstanding  Sex 
lefore  Sin 


VILLIAM  J.  O'MALLEY 


V 


HO  CAN  tell  ME  what  I  can  do  with  my 
own  body?  The  church?  "Society"?  The 
Bible?  Playboy?  A  catechist?  "Sex  and  the 
City"? 

1th  the  high  school  students  I  teach,  only  one  answer 
;:  the  objective  facts  and  honest  reasoning.  Only  the 
tive  facts  decide  which  of  those  contradictory  opinions 
e  use  of  human  sexuality  is  right  and  which  is  wrong. 
1  years'  experience  of  teaching,  I  have  found  high 
1  seniors  know  the  mechanical  "facts."  But  in  sex  edu- 
i  or  biology  courses,  thev  do  not  learn  that  human 
s — and  therefore  their  sexual  relationships — are  clear- 
ectively  different  from  stamens  and  pistils,  from  birds 
ees.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  orangutan  becomes  infu- 
or  even  suicidal  if  her  mate  is  "making  it"  with  her 
ends.  Humans  do.  There's  a  reason, 
ty  religion  teacher  will  testify  that  kids  waste  a  lot  of 
Tying  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  and 
h,  because  those  are  the  only  reasons  they've  heard  for 
;  morally— that  is,  like  a  decent  human  being:  "The 
says"  ("a  buncha  made-up  stories")  and  "The  church 
^"If  they're  so  stupid  about  birth  control  even  for  mar- 
ouples,  what  do  they  know  about  sex?").  If  the  kids  can 
ndermine  those  two  porous  pillars,  they  can  have  all 
n  unbelievers  supposedly  have,  because,  even  after  10 
of  Catholic  schooling,  they  equate  "morality"  and 
stianity,"  since  their  only  moral  training  has  been 
Christian  auspices. 

Objective  Facts 

g  my  first  class  every  year  I  tell  students  I'm  about  to 
e  most  important  sentence  I'll  say  all  year,  and  I  won't 
■in til  everybody  is  ready  to  copy  it  down.  WTien  they 
pens  poised,  "Here  it  is.  'The  tree  (pause)  comes 
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(pause)  to,  underlined,  me.'"  They  look  as  baffled  as  I'd 
hoped  they'd  be;  ".Another  nutcase,  and  we've  got  him  for  a 
whole  year!"  Genuine  learning  begins  in  puzzlement,  or  it 
never  begins. 

The  tree  comes  to  me.  It  tells  me  what  it  is  and  how  I  can 
legitimately  use  it.  If  I'm  drunk  and  say,  "WTiat  a  big  green 
ostrich!  And  it's  got  no  feet!"  my  opinion  is  stupid,  because 
what  I  claim  has  nothing  to  do  with  what's  actually  there. 
"The  rock-bottom  determinant  of  the  validity  of  anvthing 
said  in  this  class,"  I  tell  them,  "whether  from  the  lectern  or 
the  seats:  Where's  your  hard  evidence?" 

To  explicitate  my  point,  I  have  a  bag  of  visual  aids.  With 
years  as  a  skilled  carnival  pitchman,  I  pull  from  the  bag  a 
potato-shaped  rock.  The  rock  tells  me  what  it  is  and  how  I 
can  legitimately  use  it:  It  has  mass,  weight,  electrical  charge, 
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EATING 
IS... 


ANIMAL 
WELFARE 


TY  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 
WORKER 
HEALTH  & 
SAFETY  FAIR 
CONTRACTS 
SAFE  FOOD 
SYSTEM 
FAMILY 
FARMS  LOCAL 


SUSTAINABILI 
TY  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 
WORKER 
HEALTH  & 
SAFETY  FAIR 
CONTRACTS 
SAFE  FOOD 
SYSTEM 


CHANGE 
INTERDEPEN 
D  E  N  C  E 
SUSTAINABILI 
TY  SOCIAL 


ABOUT  ACTING 
RESPONSIBLY 

Where  does  your  food  come  from? 

Who  produces  your  food? 

Is  your  food  nutritious  and  safe? 

What  does  your  food  include? 

How  was  it  produced? 

Do  you  think  family  farmers,  farm 
workers,  food  process  workers  & 
contract  growers  should  have  a 
just  wage? 

Do  you  think  they  deserve  safe, 
healthy  working  conditions? 

Do  you  think  animals  should  be 
treated  with  dignity  &  respect? 

Do  you  think  the  environment,  land 
and  water  should  be  treated  with  care 

Do  you  think  that  communities  should 
be  able  to  live  in  harmony  on  the  land 

HOW  DO  YOU  THINK 
YOU  CAN  HELP? 

The  Catholic  Ethic 

Dignity  of  the  Human  Person 
Solidarity 
Subsidiarity 
Universal  Destination  of  Goods 
Common  Good 
Option  for  the  Poor 
Integrity  of  Creation 


and  it  just  sits  there,  inert.  A  pebble  and  a  caramel  tell  iei 
can  eat  one  and  not  the  other. 

Apple.  The  apple  tells  me  what  it  is  and  how  I  can  git 
imately  use  it:  All  the  properties  of  the  rock,  but  it  canal 
in  food,  grow,  reproduce,  which  no  rock  can  do.  A  quainaf 
step  up.  Therefore,  it's  objectively  wrong  to  lob  food  arlm 
a  cafeteria  as  if  it  had  no  more  inner  worth  than  snowfc 
no  matter  how  lenient  school  policy  is. 

Koala  bear.  The  bear  tells  me  what  it  is  and  how  ■ 
legitimately  use  it.  All  the  qualities  of  the  rock  and  applafc 
it  can  feel,  move  around,  sense  danger.  Another  quaipi 
step  up.  Therefore,  it's  objectively  wrong  to  pour  alcohMj 
a  live  dog  and  set  it  ablaze  the  way  you  can  a  Christmasjoi 
ding. 

G.I.Joe.  A  human  tells  me  what  it  is  and  how  I  can  ■ 
imately  use  it.  All  the  qualities  of  the  rock,  the  apple,  anjii 
bear,  but  it's  the  only  species  we  know  which  is  self-reflefa 
can  anticipate  the  not-yet-real,  like  death.  A  further  top 
turn  step  up.  Humans  are  the  only  entities  we  know  whtp 
fer  from  conscience.  No  tiger  goes  into  a  village,  gobflj 
peasant,  and  lumbers  back  to  the  jungle  muttering,  "I  m 
again!  I've  got  to  get  counseling!"  Humans  do.  At  least  I 
humans  do.  That's  how  you  tell  the  difference.  Therwj 
there's  something  objectively  wrong  about  raising  hioa 
babies  and  eating  them,  as  we  can  with  pigs  and  shee)  Ii: 
objectively  wrong — degrading — to  use  human  beingslj 
they  had  no  more  inherent  value  than  a  dog  or  a  cabbajoi 
a  stepping  stone,  even  if  all  religions  of  the  world  are  mm 
and  all  their  scriptures  waste  paper. 

"My  opinion's  as  good  as  anyone  else's."  Not  «j 
you've  got  the  evidence  and  reasoning.  Your  opinio  or 
physics  is  not  as  good  as  Stephen  Hawking's. 

"Morality  changes  from  age  to  age  and  culture  tc.nl- 
ture."  Not  unless  being  human  changes  from  age  to  a{M 
so,  Plato  has  nothing  significant  to  tell  us  about  being  iya 
(human),  nor  do  Shakespeare  or  Freud  or  DickensflJK 
libraries  are  a  horrific  waste  of  money.  "Society  de|de 
what's  moral,  then  it  tells  us,  and  we  either  cooperaH 
not."  If  so,  it  was  evil  to  hide  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  bejUSt 
the  society  said  so.  The  humanity  of  Jews  is  an  objectmjact 
no  more  debatable  than  the  toxicity  of  cyanide. 

"All  those  church  laws  and  rules  make  an  act  aw* 
Nope.  It  was  wicked  for  Cain  to  slay  Abel,  even  if  th<Tti 
Commandments  were  thousands  of  years  from  public;  o  i 
Laws  are  made  for  stupid  people,  self-centered  people,  I 
pie  who  resist  the  invitation  to  be  more  than  mere  ania 
We  shouldn't  need  a  law  forbidding  abuse  of  your  ownlB 
dren  or  a  fine  for  urinating  in  public  as  dogs  do.  Anyo 
should  be  able  to  figure  that  out  for  herself  or  himself. 

We're  not  talking  about  sin  here.  Just  about  whethel 
have  the  right  to  feel  like  a  decent,  mature  human  Im 
There  is  a  big  difference  (which  Christian  schools  J 
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1)  between  moral  evil  and  sin.  Moral  evil  is  an  act  that 
manizes  another  human  or  oneself.  It  violates  an  objec- 
horizontal"  web  of  relationships  we  share  with  all  other 
ms  on  this  planet  and  with  the  planet  itself,  whether  you 
believer  or  not.  Atheists  can  commit  objective  moral 
Sin  adds  another  "vertical"  dimension  to  the  same 
1,  a  relationship  with  the  Ultimate  Being  who  gave  us 
nee  and  programmed  into  all  things  the  ways  they  can 
7-itimately  used.  If  you  have  no  felt  relationship  with 
a  being,  it  is  difficult  to  call  any  act  a  sin,  but  if  it 
des  any  entity  or  oneself,  it  is  nonetheless  objectively 
I  evil.  There  is  the  crucial  flaw  in  Catholic  moral  edu- 
1:  presuming  abuse  of  a  God-relationship  that  is  onto- 
illy  real  but  rarely  felt  as  real. 

an  Sexuality 

animal  and  human  sexuality  are  physical.  But  simply  by 
)jective  fact  that  we  are  human,  there  is  (or  ought  to  be) 
erent  dimension  to  human  coupling  than  to  animal 
.  Both  humans  and  animals  have  "feelings,"  like  anger, 
ffection,  but  only  humans  can  feel  shame — even  when 
ire  not  caught  or  disciplined.  If  sex  is  merely  a  healthy 
1  act  for  humans,  why  not  do  it  in  the  front  yard?  Dogs 
fhy  not  tell  her  parents?  Or  even  better,  her  brothers? 
ins  lay  claims  on  one  another.  You  can't  have  sex  with 
me  and  then,  next  morning,  say,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  what's 
lame:1 

uman  sex  is  a  statement.  If  I  scowl,  clench  my  arms  and 
way  from  you,  I'm  telling  you  something.  If  I  present 
ith  my  upraised  middle  finger,  I'm  telling  you  some- 
even  though  a  word  hasn't  been  spoken.  There  is  no 
uman  beings  can  be  more  unprotected  dian  lying  flat  on 
racks,  stark  naked.  That  says,  "I'm  totally  vulnerable  to 
more  vulnerable  than  I've  ever  been  even  to  my  own 
s — which  is  why  rape  is  so  heinous,  because  you  can't 
someone  to  say  that.  Nor  can  you  be  totally  vulnerable 
leone  for  20  minutes.  And  if  you're  not,  the  sex  may  be 
xhilarating,  but  it's  a  lie.  If  honesty  with  oneself  is  the 
)asic  of  all  virtues,  one  critical  question:  After  20  minutes 
vy  petting,  would  it  matter  at  all  if  he  or  she  were  any- 
se — as  long  as  you  kept  doing  what  you're  doing?  Kid 
r  her.  Kid  the  parents  who  trust  you  bodi.  But  for  God's 
lon't  kid  yourself. 

>out  as  often  as  God's  heard  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I've 
"C'mon!  If  she  wants  it  as  much  as  you  do,  who's  get- 
urt?"  Well,  if  she  desperately  wanted  to  be  your  slave 
h  me  to  your  plow  and  beat  me!"),  would  that  justify  it 
{inmate  human  relationship?  If  she  really  wanted  you  to 
ler  commit  suicide,  would  that  lift  it  to  the  level  of  a 
action?  (At  this  point,  there  are  usually  sighs  and  groans 
y,  "Will  you  get  off  this  crap?"  WTiich  means  they  know 
escapably  right,  and  they  don't  like  it  one  bit.) 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa  50310 
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One  year,  around  April,  after  we'd  gone  around  the 
same  track  for  the  tenth  time,  one  lad  raised  his  hand  and 
said,  "Father,  look.  If  you  like  each  other,  it's  just  natural.  If 
you're  thirsty,  you  get  a  drink  of  water.  If  you're  horny,  you 
call  your  girlfriend."  And  you'd  say  you  love  her?  "Of 
course."  Even  if  you  were  using  her  as  a  means?  "And  she 
wants  it,  too."  Are  you  sure?  "Of  course.  She  does  it, 
doesn't  she?  It's  not  rape."  But  that  day  I  suddenly  got 
zapped  with  an  inspiration.  I  hadn't  planned  it  or  read  it;  it 
just  "came."  I  asked,  "Okay,  there  are  two  words  for  having 
sex.  What  are  they?"  About  eight  gleefully  obliged  me  with 
"F — ing!"  And  I  asked  what  was  the  other  one,  and  the  boy 
who  raised  the  question  said,  "Making  love."  I  leaned  down 
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to  him  and  said,  "They  don't  call  it  'making  likeT 

With  the  pervasive  and  successful  influence  of  the  n  dia. 
young  people  have  no  idea  what  genuine  love  means.H 
synonym  for  "like."  But  real  love  isn't  a  feeling,  like  ang- or 
affection,  or  lust,  which  we  share  with  other  animals.leal 
love  is  an  act  of  the  human  will,  a  comminnent  that  fkes 
over  when  the  feelings  fail,  when  the  beloved  is  at  least  V 
moment  no  longer  even  likable.  Parents  show  real  love  fit  i 
they  discipline  their  children.  The  child's  face  says,  "nU 
you,"  and  inside  the  parent  is  saying,  "Right  now,  I'm  mjtoc 
keen  on  you  either,  but  I  love  you  enough  to  bear  youfti 
ing  me  so  you  won't  get  in  trouble  like  this  again." 

A  good  test  of  a  sexual  relationship  that  claims  to  bju- 
tified  by  love  is  to  give  up  the  sew 
say,  a  month,  and  find  out  if  you  $ 
love  each  other  even  withotl  it 
Another  is:  Does  this  relationship  Hi 
the  two  people  more  open-hew 
joyful,  honest  with  others  outsidtfu 
relationship?  Or  does  it  make  kar 
more  sneaky,  cranky,  thin-skireO' 
Good  tests. 

Perhaps  religions  of  all  kindsbhft 
been  against  casual  sex  because  tk|fo 
been  around  for  centuries  and  knwr 
can  hurt  or  even  destroy  human  b<9p 
Perhaps  they  realize  casual  sex  m 
something  objectively  very  impcan 
and  turns  it  into  something  comon 
place  and  trivial. 

Bv  their  very  nature,  adolescenan 
fractious  as  mustangs  under  s|Ai 
against  rules  that  limit  their  freejp 
Until  they  have  children  themsves 
they  are  at  die  most  anti-audioritiai 
stage  of  their  lives.  They  can  'o  ; 
Clinton"  on  every  one  of  theft: 
Commandments  or  any  other  nm 
law.  Many  are  innocent,  even  in?iei 
own  eyes,  until  they  are  proven  gHB 
The  only  way  to  teach  an  efto'i 
morality  to  this  audience  is  by  r<|»i 
alone.  Surely,  it  will  do  no  haijw 
those  few  who  do,  in  fact,  have  apto 
son-to-Person  relationship  with  m 
In  fact,  it  will  give  them  ammuiioi 
for  the  inescapable  dorm  debatetha 
bet^ins,  "You're  not  still  a  virgin?" 

Ma 

It  comes  down  to  a  simple  qutaoi 
for  parents  and  catechists:  Do  wefan 
conformity  or  conviction?  Jn 
complicated  as  that. 
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eginning  in  Awe 


i  Being  a 
itholic  Parent 

^OM  McGRATH 


o  explain  how  my  experience  as  a  par- 
ent has  been  a  spiritual  path,  I  have  to 
begin  seven  years  before  my  first  child  was 
b  born. 

age  22, 1  was  feeling  more  lost  in  my  life  than 
/er  been  before  or  since.  My  life  was  devoid  of 
ng  and  more  than  grim.  In  my  lowest  moment 
tied  onto  one  bit  of  Jesus'  teaching  that  I'd 
d  in  Catholic  schools  and  I  clutched  it  as  if  it 
i  life  raft  in  a  storm-tossed  sea.  The  teaching: 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you." 
ith  that  as  my  guiding  principle  I  signed  on  to  work 

I  ivities  counselor  at  an  orphanage  for  kids  who  were 

J  of  the  state.  I  suspect  I  turned  to  the  work  hoping  for 
kind  of  escape,  but  instead  I  came  face  to  snot-nosed 
ith  life  in  the  form  of  16  five-  to  nine-year-olds.  What 
d  was  a  life  that  could  have  gone  either  way — drudgery 
On  any  given  day  the  job  provided  good  amounts  of 

j  But  over  the  course  of  time,  I  learned  that  one  of  the 
ays  to  become  a  better  human  being  is  to  find  yourself 
rge  of  youngsters  who  need  your  love,  attention  and 

j  care. 

/as  blessed  with  work  so  relendess  and  demanding  that 
:o  forget  myself,  at  least  for  periods  at  a  time,  and  sim- 
j  ur  out  my  energy  for  others.  My  ennui  evaporated  in 
I  :e  of  games  to  be  organized,  marshmallows  to  be  doled 
I  d  scraped  shins  and  tender  hearts  to  be  soothed.  These 
I  ilied  on  me.  It  was  abundandy  clear  I  wasn't  perfect  at 
|  3,  but  the  boys  forgave  me  my  imperfections  and  went 

*  leGRATH  is  the  author  of  At  Home  With  Our  Faith,  the 
^  spirituality  newsletter  from  Claretian  Publications.  This 
tj  slightly  adapted  from  the  author's  essay  in  Professions 
h:  Living  and  Working  as  a  Catholic,  edited  by  James 
.  S.J.,  and  Jeremy  Langford  (Sheed  &  Ward:  2002).  Used 
'  emission. 


right  ahead  needing  me.  Over  time  I  came  to  know  just  how 
much  I  needed  them. 

Forgetting  myself  and  willingly  caring  for  the  basic  bod- 
ily  and  spiritual  needs  of  others  reduced  life  to  its  essence, 
and  reminded  me  of  what  I  was  so  busy  trying  to  forget — my 
own  human  vulnerability  and  need.  And  of  course  when  it 
comes  to  spiritual  growth,  accepting  one's  vulnerability  is 
where  it  all  begins. 

So  I  was  somewhat  prepared  to  find  that  being  a  parent 
would  demand  a  lot  from  my  faith,  as  well  as  do  a  lot  for  my 
faith.  But  I  never  expected  fatherhood  to  be  such  a  radical 
experience. 
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being  a  parent  begins  in  awe.  And  awe,  which  is  akin  to  fear  of 
the  Lord,  is  a  religious  experience,  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Even  the  most  jaded  and  cynical  new  parent, 
it  seems,  is  not  immune  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  hirth 
witnessed  up  close.  Our  defenses  give  way  to  awe. 

Each  of  my  daughters'  births  was  an  invitation  to  a 
new  consciousness.  These  events  confronted  me  with  a 
truth  I  had  previously  overlooked  or  forgotten:  that  we 
are  all  miracles,  products  of  life's  incessant  desire  to  bring 
forth  more  life.  It  was  God,  the  Creator,  pulling  off  yet 
another  glorious  encore.  Standing  so  close  to  this  miracle 
irrupting  into  the  world  changes  everything  forever. 

It  seemed  like  much  more  than  coincidence  that 
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Stevie  Wonder's  song  "Isn't  She  Lovely?"  was  pll 
over  the  hospital's  Muzak  system  when  I  first  hell 
older  daughter,  moments  after  her  birth  on  the  fir| 
of  summer,  the  longest  and  brightest  day  of  the  yd 
1979.  Holding  her,  I  knew  that  my  life  and  identitj 
changed  forever,  even  unto  eternity.  She  and  I  wen 
linked  as  father  and  daughter,  always  and  everyw 
This  both  overwhelmed  and  redefined  me.  It  called 
a  new  consciousness  and  a  whole  new  set  of  chalk 
Holding  her  in  my  arms,  I  realized  how  totally  he 
she  was  and  how  dependent  she  would  continue  to 
years  to  come.  I  kept  thinking,  "When  do  I  get  off 
Shouldn't  there  be  someone  else  in  charge?  Someon< 
knows  what  they're  doing? 
help!"  And  so,  after  awe,  my  s< 
response  to  parenthood  was  pray 
Awe  and  prayer:  two  great  w; 
energize  your  faith.  They  are 
invitations  to  a  transformed  a 
ness.  Awe  lets  you  know  that  the 
truths  in  life  to  reckon  with,  refl 
worth  paying  attention  to — likeflp 
derness,  commitment,  honor  andl 
plus  an  aching,  fierce  love.  AncB 
learned  that  prayer  has  been  a  ■ 
companion  during  every  age  andH 
through  which  I  have  accompH 
my  children.  My  struggles  as  a  pH 
give  me  plenty  to  pray  for,  anjp 
children's  lives  give  me  plenty  tcttj 
about. 

My  faith  and  my  work  as  pareB 
tightly  interwoven.  It  is  hard  to  teajjj 
where  exacdy  my  faith  feeds  my  nfjj 
life  or  vice  versa.  When  it  comes  tcfl 
ily,  not  much  is  neat  and  tidy.  As  Bsfl 
( .1  il<  »r<  im  >,  author  of  Kills  Are  W01M 
says,  "Parenting  is  an  inefficient  I 
tion."  It  is  much  more  about  m;B 
than  mastery.  But  over  time,  cm 
lessons  have  become  clear.  Here|P 
few. 

Family  life  regularly  reveal:!lJK 
patterns  of  Jesus'  life,  death  and  iwfi 
rection.  This  cycle  is  not  just  a  pitje  01 
historical  data  about  Jesus,  but  In 
seed  of  truth  at  the  heart  of  Jesus'fies- 
sage.  We  call  it  the  paschal  mysttv.H 
In  family  life  this  pattern  of  M 
ami  rising  shows  itself  early.  We  seitir 
die  twin  parental  disciplines  of  welfl 
ing  and  letting  go,  which  beginpw 
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Audiocassettes 

from  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press 


Richard  Rohr!  Also  Available  on  Compact  Disc 


t  Themes  of Paul 

i  AS  PARTICIPATION 


New! 

Great  Themes  of  Paul 

Life  as  Participation 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


Rohr  challenges  our  preconceptions  of 
Paul,  analyzes  Paul's  letters  and  explains 
the  great  themes  in  Paul's  writings  and 
preaching.  Paul  grappled  with  the  funda- 
>ues  of  sin,  death,  transformation,  law,  eternal  life,  communion  and 
r  invites  us  to  imitate  Paul  and  enter  into  the  mystery  of  the  Risen 
is  program  contains  ten  talks: 

iew:  Paul's  Life  and  Letters" 
Conversion  Experience" 
'ou  Do  Not  Need  to  Dislike  Paul" 
and  Spirit  as  False  Self  and  True  Self" 
id  Death:  Real  Force  Fields" 
lystery:  Paul's  Love  of  Paradox" 

Participation:  Paul's  Corporate  Understanding  of  Everything" 

aul  a  Rebel?  Freedom  and  the  Law" 

lunity:  Paul's  Primary  Audiovisual  Statement" 

'arabola  of  Transformation" 

cassettes.  A8260  $49.95 

mpact  discs.  A8340  $59.95 

Best  Seller! 
New  Great  Themes 
of  Scripture 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Instead  of  treating  the  Bible  as  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  books,  Rohr  explores  the 
Bible  as  one  inspired  anthology.  Woven 
through  the  Scriptures  he  uncovers  nine 
eas"  that  gradually  unfold  in  the  Scriptures.  Talks  include: 

Beginning  Is  the  End:  Overview  of  Method  and  Message" 

leeds  Images:  Beyond  Separateness  and  Change" 

il  Mirroring:  Biblical  Truth  as  the  'Other'" 

umbling  Stone:  From  Requirements  to  Relationship" 

iradox  of  Power:  All  Hidden  Things  Are  Made  Known  by 

isider" 

g  the  Mystery:  Knowing  and  Not  Knowing" 
rennial  Mistake:  Beyond  Vengeance  and  Victims" 
isented  Banquet:  Beyond  Reward  and  Punishment" 
cting  the  Dots:  The  Cross  as  Pattern  and  Promise" 
l  End  is  the  Beginning:  Mutual  Indwelling" 
cassettes.  A7090  $49.95 
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Faith 
in 


New! 

Faith  in  Exile 

Biblical  Spirituality  for  Our  Time 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


RICHARD  ROHR, 


EE  X I  1 6       J  We  are  immersed  in  a  secular  culture,  says  Rohr. 

Attempting  to  find  meaning  in  this  milieu  leads  only  to 
dead  ends.  He  reviews  what  the  Scriptures  teach  about 
the  unique  character  and  challenge  of  living  a  life  of 
faith  and  finding  meaning  "in  exile."  Our  gradual  maturity  comes  through  the 
storms  of  life.  "There  is  no  non-stop  flight  to  Nirvana,"  Rohr  insists.  Single 
audiocassette.  A8261  $8.95 

New! 

The  Parables 

Letting  Jesus  Teach  Us 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Jesus  taught  spiritual  wisdom  in  an  oral  tradition  that 
simply  fails  to  make  complete  sense  to  us.  Rohr  defines 
seven  distinct  categories  that  convey  various  ways  of 
entering  sacred  space.  He  says  that  parables  should 
destabilize  our  logic  and  move  us  toward  sacred  space,  where  God  can  be  in 
charge  of  our  lives.  Single  audiocassette.  A8281  $8.95 

New! 
Dying 

We  Need  It  for  Life 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Drawing  on  the  wisdom  of  saints  and  mystics,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  lived  through  a  near-death  experience, 
Rohr  presents  a  remarkable  pattern  found  in  all  faiths. 
Something  has  to  die  to  unleash  the  transformative 
power  in  all  things.  Christians  call  this  the  Paschal  Mystery.  Conversion,  Rohr 
says,  cannot  happen  without  surrender.  Single  audiocassette.  A8271  $8.95 
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RICHARD  ROHR,  O.F.M.,  a  Franciscan  priest,  is  a  popular 
speaker  and  writer.  He  is  founder  and  animator  of  the 
Center  for  Action  and  Contemplation,  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 
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New! 

The  Journey  to  Peace 

Reflections  of  Faith,  Embracing  Suffering, 
and  Finding  New  Life 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin, 
Read  by  Monsignor  Kenneth  Velo 


Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin's  holiness  shines  through  these  reflections  inviting 
us  to  join  the  journey  that  leads  to  peace  and  freedom.  Using  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  as  a  framework  he  helps  listeners  understand  the  relevance  of  Jesus' 
death  and  resurrection  to  their  own  lives.  Two  audiocassettes.  A4891  $14.95 


Best  Seller! 

The  Holy  Longing 

The  Search  for  Christian  Spiritualit 
Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.,  Read  by  Bill  Lor 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality  impacts  every  aJ 
the  human  experience.  He  combines  good  sense  J 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  understanding  to  help  all  of  us  who  strul 
tually.  It  blends  the  old  and  the  new  in  ways  that  few  other  authors  J 
Five  audiocassettes.  A4344  $24.95 


'A  Retreat  With. . ."  Audiobooks 


THOMAS 
MERTON 


A  Retreat  With  Thomas  Merlon 

Becoming  Who  We  Are 
Dr.  Anthony  Padovano, 
Read  by  the  Author 


Merton's  appeal  to  people  derives  from  his  ability  to  fuse 
his  theology  with  his  life  and  from  his  capacity  to  address 
the  reader  as  if  he  were  writing  for  no  one  else.  Padovano  shares  selected 
aspects  of  Merton's  life  story,  inviting  readers  to  get  in  touch  with  their  own 
spiritual  journeys.  Three  audiocassettes.  A4697  $14.95 


A  Retreat  With  John 
the  Evangelist 

That  You  May  Have  Life 
Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S., 
Read  by  Ronald  Witherup,  S.S. 


The  last  book  of  Raymond  E  Brown  combines  serious 
scholarship  and  prayerful  reflection  on  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
reader  gets  the  feeling  that  Brown  knew  the  "beloved  disciple"  on  a  personal 
basis.  Brown  shares  profound  and  moving  insights.  Three  audiocassettes. 
A4700  $14.95 


New! 

A  Retreat  With  Francis  and  Clare 
of  Assisi 

Following  Our  Pilgrim  Hearts 
Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M.,  and  Susan  Saint  Sing, 
Read  by  the  Authors 


Francis  and  Clare  of  Assisi  were  determined  to  rebuild  the  church  by  living 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  passion  rooted  in  their  experience  of  God's  ecstatic 
love.  The  listener  will  walk  in  their  footsteps  through  Assisi,  focusing  on  the 
themes  of  the  Franciscan  way.  Two  audiocassettes.  A4719  $14.95 


Following  the  Franciscan  Way 


II 


FRANCIS 


Francis 

The  Journey  and  the  Dream 
Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M.,  Read  by  the  Author 


This  classic  book  tells  us  Francis's  story  with  imagifl 
vision.  Murray  Bodo  presents  a  Francis  of  Assisi  wffl 
and  appealing  to  the  contemporary  reader.  It's  a  tv 
for  meditation  and  one  that  every  follower  of  the  gospel-life  will  waron 
on  hand  for  the  journey.  Three  audiocassettes.  A4026  $14.95 


To  Live  as  Francis  Lived 

A  Guide  for  Secular  Franciscans 
Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M.,  Jovian  Weigel, 
O.F.M.,  Parti  Normile,  S.F.O. 
Read  by  Brother  Dominic  Lococo,  O.F.M. 
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Whether  you  are  a  professed  Franciscan  or  some  f 
beginning  to  seek  a  spiritual  understanding  of  Francis  and  Clare  of  ^isi 
Live  as  Francis  Lived  will  lead  you  to  a  closer  life  with  Jesus  Christ.  IfOUJ 
process  of  prayer,  reflection,  study  texts,  questions  and  connections' 
Scripture,  you  will  be  formed  in  the  Franciscan  way  of  life  as  Francisi/ed 
his  own  time.  Five  audiocassettes.  A4395  $19.95 


How  to  Order 

Visit  your  local  bookstore  or  order  direct: 
Internet:  http://catalog.americancatholic.ors 
Phone:  1-800-488-0488  Fax:  1-513-241-1197 


Mail:  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press, 
28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 


itual  Classics  by  Henri  J.  ML  Nouwen  Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 


The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 

This  powerful  meditation  illuminates  the  gospel  story  of  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen  discovers  anew  the 
reality  that  God's  love  is  unconditional.  Nouwen  interweaves 
elements  of  art  history,  memoir  and  self-help.  He  speaks  to 
all  who  have  known  loneliness,  dejection,  jealousy  or  anger 
hem  to  homecoming,  affirmation  and  reconciliation.  Five  audiocas- 
36  $19.95 


Here  and  Now 

Living  in  the  Spirit 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  then  and  there,  but  a  life  here 
and  now.  It  is  a  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  is  revealed  in 
the  ordinary  encounters  of  everyday.  "It  is  hard  to  live  in  the 
present.  The  past  and  the  future  keep  harassing  us,"  writes 
Nouwen.  He  looks  with  a  smile  and  a  tear  at  the  day-to-day 
events  of  our  lives  and  discovers  there  places  where  God  chooses  to  dwell  and 
call  us.  Two  audiocassettes.  A4352  $14.95 


Reaching  Out 

Three  Movements  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

With  clarity  and  deep  spiritual  insight  Nouwen  describes 
three  movements  in  our  search  for  union  with  God. 
Nouwen's  plan  leads  us  through  good  times  and  struggles, 
joys  and  sorrows,  to  joyful  union  with  God.  The  journey  is 
"frightful  as  well  as  exhilarating  because  it  is  the  great  expe- 
ing  alone,  alone  in  the  world,  alone  before  God."  As  we  are  trans- 
ve,  painful  passages  and  tensions  become  signs  of  hope.  Four 
es.  A4328  $19.95 


Our  Greatest  Gift 

A  Meditation  on  Dying  and  Caring 

Nouwen  takes  a  personal  look  at  human  mortality  and 
shares  his  own  experiences  with  aging,  loss,  grief  and  fear. 
He  gently  and  eloquently  reveals  the  gifts  the  living  and 
dying  can  give  to  one  another  and  challenges  us  to  accept 
our  death  as  part  of  our  spiritual  journey,  not  its  end. 
Publishers  Weekly  writes,  "...a  very  comforting  book.  Nouwen  offers  us  here  a 
gentle  book  on  coming  to  terms  with  death."  Two  audiocassettes. 
A4360  $14.95 


The  Inner  Voice  of  Love 

A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to  Freedom 

This  journal,  written  during  a  period  when  Nouwen's  self- 
esteem  evaporated  and  God  seemed  entirely  unreal,  is  a 
spiritual  aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to  live 
through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a  dark  night  of 
the  soul.  In  offering  the  listener  courage  and  hope  Nouwen 
lot  hesitate  to  love  and  to  love  deeply."  Two  audiocassettes. 
95 


The  late  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen  was  pastor  of  the  Daybreak  L'Arche 
community.  He  is  one  of  the  best-loved  spiritual  writers  of  our  time. 


The  Seven  Secrets  of 
Successful  Catholics 

Paul  Wilkes,  Read  by  the  Author 


]  _ 

gfl  ituality  in  their  everyday  lives.  Successful  Catholics  says 

Wilkes:  Stay  close  to  the  Eucharist,  are  members  of  a  faith 
rely  on  their  conscience  and  good  judgment-but  never  alone,  reg- 
ngs  that  call  them  out  of  themselves,  always  remember  that  God  is 
erciful  and  forgiving,  recognize  daily  opportunities  for  holiness 
jularly.  Two  audiocassettes.  A4085  $14.95 


Lessions  From  the  School 
of  Suffering 

A  Young  Priest  With  Cancer  Teaches  Us 
How  to  Live 

Rev.  Jim  Willig  With  Tammy  Bundy, 
Read  by  Brian  Patrick  and  Rev.  Jim  Willig 


No  one  can  escape  suffering;  everyone  is  or  one  day  will  be  enrolled  in  its 
school.  Suffering  can  be  an  invaluable  teacher  or  it  can  crush  a  person  into 
self-pity.  If  we  learn  well  the  many  lessons  from  suffering,  we  can  transform 
our  lives,  according  to  a  beloved  young  pastor  who  died  of  kidney  cancer. 
"What  is  wonderful  about  this  book  is  that  Willig  reveals  that  he  takes  his 
suffering  into  the  heart  of  Jesus.  The  book  rings  with  authenticity;  Willig  has 
surrendered  himself  to  Jesus  again  and  agian. "-/W/n/sf/y  and  Liturgy 
Two  audiocassettes.  A4778  $14.95 
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re  the  child  is  even  born.  When  the  desire  to  conceive 
v  life  comes  into  focus,  the  couple  dies  to  its  old  life  and 
mes  willing  to  disrupt  their  lives  in  ways  they  cannot 
'  yet  imagine — all  in  order  to  take  on  the  holy  work  of 
g  for  another  human  being. 

ly  wife  and  I  remember  fondly  how  our  first  years  of 
less  marriage  were  relatively  carefree,  how  we'd  work 
hours  all  week  and  meet  at  a  local  pizza  joint  on  Friday 
s  to  catch  up  over  drinks  and  dinner  and  then  enjoy  an 
errupted  romantic  night  at  home.  To  everything  there 
;ason,  and  the  season  of  being  married  and  childless  was 
id  one.  But  we  had  to  let  that  one  pass  away  in  order  to 

fully  into  the  season  of  making  room  for  children  in 
fe.  Being  a  parent  begins  with  welcoming,  with  making 
i.  We  create  a  space  in  our  home  or  apartment,  but  also 
r  lives  for  them.  We  give  up  that  den  where  we  were 
r  to  write  the  great  American  novel,  or  the  home  office 
e  we  can  "finally  get  organized."  Instead  we  buy 
lie-the-Pooh  lamps,  Bert-and-Ernie  bedsheets  and  a 

Story"  mobile.  We  shift  our  budget  and  cut  back  on 
xtracurricular  activities  in  order  to  be  present  and  avail- 
Eventually  we  realize  (and  our  childless  friends  do,  too) 
t  will  be  years  before  we  can  complete  an  adult  conver- 
1  without  interruption. 

•It  welcome  our  child's  new  abilities  and  independence 
lay  you  can  stow  the  diaper  bag  permanently  stands  as 
lumental  day  in  most  parents'  lives),  and  yet  those  new 
rilities  mean  we  also  loosen  our  controls.  Soon  they're 
ig  down  the  block,  then  crossing  the  busy  street,  then 
;  on  overnights  at  friends'  homes,  off  on  dates,  and  the 
hing  you  know  you're  dropping  them  off  at  college  or 
ling  them  leave  for  their  full-time  work.  Navigating 
changes  takes  faith  and  trust.  Parents  do  a  lot  of  pray- 
le  first  day  their  child  drives  off,  new  driver's  license  in 
to  round  up  his  or  her  friends  to  go  who-knows- 

irental  welcoming  and  letting  go  extends  to  our  chil- 
;  personalities  as  well.  At  our  best,  we  welcome  who 
are  rather  than  who  we  want  them  to  be.  The  Ph.D. 
learns  to  welcome  the  daughter  whose  highest  aspira- 
s  to  follow  in  the  latest  pop  star's  bootsteps.  The  sports- 
l  dad  discovers  his  son  has  a  passion  for  science  and 
in't  know  Sammy  Sosa  from  Knute  Rockne.  When  we 
ie  to  our  expectations  (especially  those  we  didn't  realize 
id),  we  are  able  to  rise  to  the  new  and  glorious  life  that 
5  us  in  truth. 

nd  we  often  need  to  die  to  our  own  traits  that  get  in  the 
if  being  the  parent  we  want  to  be.  For  some  this  means 
ring  the  patience,  consistency  or  stability  they  never 
'ed  they  had.  For  others  it  might  include  facing  up  to  a 
taring  addiction  (to  drugs,  alcohol,  work,  worry)  they'd 
r  believe  "isn't  hurting  anyone."  Family  life  is  loaded 


with  instances  of  dying  and  rising  to  new  life.  Practicing  my 
faith  helps  me  look  at  my  life  and  see  not  just  aggravation  but 
opportunity,  not  just  burden  but  also  grace. 

being  A  parent  means  you  live  in  community.  A  while  back  I 
visited  a  friend  who  is  a  Trappistine  monk.  She  lives  in  a 
cloistered  community7  with  two  dozen  other  religious  sisters 
who  all  get  up  before  dawn  for  morning  prayer.  They  spend 
their  day  in  prayer,  meditation  and  doing  their  share  of  mun- 
dane chores.  I  asked  her  what  she  found  the  most  spiritually 
challenging  aspect  of  her  life  in  the  monastery.  She  laughed 
as  she  responded,  "The  annoying  personality  traits  of  my  fel- 
low monks."  To  which  I  replied,  "I  hear  ya!" 

Living  in  a  house  with  four  adults  and  one  bathroom 
means  I  get  up  early,  and  sometimes  my  day  begins  by  pray- 
ing mightily  that  my  turn  at  the  facilities  will  come  quickly. 
We  have  our  chores.  We  have  our  chairs  at  the  kitchen  table. 
We  have  our  times  of  daily  praver  and  our  times  of  silence, 
occasionally  preceded  by  a  slammed  door.  And  we  certainly 
each  have  our  annoying  personality  traits  that  outsiders 
might  find  charming  but  don't  wear  so  well  day  after  day. 

The  communal  nature  of  family  life  is  a  spiritual  oppor- 
tunity. People  used  to  ask  an  acquaintance  of  mine  how  it 
turned  out  her  family  was  so  close.  She  always  replied,  truth- 
fully, "We  live  in  a  small  house."  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  one  another.  That  can  breed  contempt,  or  it  can  pro- 
mote intimacy  and  care.  My  faith  gives  me  tools — humility, 
forgiveness  (both  given  and  received),  respect  for  the  digni- 
ty of  each  individual,  patience  and  even  a  sense  of  humor — 
to  navigate  the  straits  of  family  life  with  a  certain  amount  of 
grace.  Each  member  of  the  family  brings  gifts  to  the  table. 
My  daughter  Judy  can  get  us  all  acting  silly.  Patti  delivers 
deliciously  wicked  one-liners.  My  wife  delights  in  keeping 
our  lives  smoothly  organized.  And  I  bring  an  optimism  to 
the  mix.  We  have  friends  who  regularly  fill  our  house  with 
laughter,  compassion,  openness,  risk-taking  and  countless 
other  gifts.  Through  our  commitment  to  being  a  communi- 
ty of  care,  we  create  a  safe  yet  challenging  home  base  from 
which  we  can  live  the  Gospel.  We  feel  supported  to  live  lives 
in  which  our  faith,  morals  and  values  guide  our  days. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  also  know  that  my  family  is  merely  one 
community  within  many  other  larger  communities,  includ- 
ing our  parish,  our  neighborhood,  society  and  the  church 
around  the  world.  We  are  even  part  of  the  communion  of 
saints,  who  witness  to  a  way  of  living  and  a  set  of  beliefs  that 
give  our  lives  meaning.  On  our  own  it  would  be  easier  to  let 
these  values  slide  away.  Living  in  a  community  that  lives  and 
worships  and  plays  and  prays  together,  I  am  strengthened 
and  emboldened  to  follow  Jesus'  way. 

being  a  parent  cuts  through  your  illusions.  Having  kids  guar- 
antees that  you  will  receive  regular  feedback  you'll  get 
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now  here  else.  I  flinched  while  watching  the  hilarious  perfor- 
mance by  Steve  Martin  in  the  film  "Father  of  the  Bride," 
especialh  that  moment  where  his  daughter  describes  her 
new  fiance  as  "just  like  Daddy,  only  brilliant."  Ouch!  'A 
friend  told  me  her  14-year-old  sternly  instructed  her  one 
afternoon,  "Now  when  we  get  to  the  mall,  just  pretend  we 
don't  know  each  other." 

This  may  be  painful,  but  its  a  great  spiritual  opportuni- 
ty. I  want  my  own  kids  to  be  impervious  to  peer  pressure, 
which  means  to  be  no  slave  to  others'  fleeting  opinions  of 
you.  We  all  have  our  conceits.  We  use  impressive  portions 
of  our  imaginations  in  our  need  to  portray  ourselves  as  the 
hero  of  our  own  narrative.  When  our  kids  burst  our  ego- 
mtlated  bubbles,  the  Li'<»>d  news  is  that,  underneath  it  all, 
thev  still  love  us  madly.  I  can  drive  them  nuts  with  mv  crazy 
theories  of  the  cosmos,  but  they  still  love  my  pancakes.  I  can 
make  them  goofy  with  my  worries  about  how  they're  going 
to  get  to  their  friends'  houses  and  where  they're  going  to 
park,  and  yet  they  still  love  my  stories  and  my  jokes.  In  fact, 
like  television's  Mr.  Rogers,  thev  like  me  just  die  way  I  am. 
And  when  you  come  home  from  a  tough  day  of  office  poli- 
tics and  dealing  with  the  public,  it  can  be  refreshing  to  find 
a  welcome  that  sees  through  the  delusions  and  loves  you 
anyway. 

And  as  a  parent,  I  relish  the  opportunity  to  respond  in 
kind,  to  let  them  try  on  their  various  personalities  and  styles, 
and  to  be  the  one  who  can  see  through  it  all  to  the  precious 
and  unique  person  shining  through.  At  its  best,  family  is  the 
original  come-as-you-are  party. 

being  a  parent  offers  opportunities  to  perform  the  corporal 
and  spiritual  works  of  mercy.  When  Jesus  was  asked  who 
would  qualify  for  heaven,  he  tells  them  those  who  feed  the 
hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirst};  clothe  the  naked  and  shelter 
the  homeless.  These  are  the  stuff  of  daily  family  life.  Parents 
do  this  all  the  time. 

These  mundane  activities,  along  with  admonitions  to  visit 
the  imprisoned  and  bury  the  dead,  have  been  combined  into 
the  seven  corporal  works  of  mercy  that  the  church  enjoins  us 
to  practice  as  living  signs  of  our  faith.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  heard  this  Gospel  reading  with  the  ears  of  a  parent. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  had  always  thought  I  would  have  to  go  off 
to  a  foreign  land  and  work  in  some  sort  of  mission  in  order  to 
live  out  these  teachings.  But  lo  and  behold,  that  very  morning 
I  had  served  mv  older  daughter  vogurt  and  fed  a  bottle  to  the 
baby.  My  wife  and  I  had  struggled  to  get  them  into  church- 
appropriate  clothes,  and  off  to  church  we  went.  During  Mass 
I  thought  about  the  work  I  do  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads 
(and  to  afford  enough  extra  to  contribute  to  our  parish's  food 
pantry  and  take  our  turn  making  meals  for  the  homeless  shel- 
ter). What  a  joy  it  was  to  realize  that  my  life  as  a  parent  offers 
me  the  very  content  Jesus  pointed  to  as  the  way  to  eternal  life. 


In  church  that  morning,  the  readings  helped  me  recop| 
these  mundane  activities  not  as  burdens  and  drudgery  b:  « 
occasions  of  grace.  Sometimes  I  rise  to  the  occasion.  WhJ| 
worship  on  Sunday  and  the  celebrant  asks  God  to  accept « 
gifts,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  the  work  of  human  hands,  I  Jr 
plenty  to  put  on  the  altar — every  mundane  chore  I've  ac« 
plished  in  the  previous  wreek,  as  well  as  all  my  hopes  and  m 
cerns  for  the  week  to  come. 

Parents  not  only  feed  the  hungry,  they  also  know-ji. 
hungry  child's  favorite  kind  of  pickles.  They  not  onlyBj 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  but  they  deliver  it  in  a  favorite  Witfe' 
the-Pooh  cup.  We  clothe  the  naked  (sometimes  we  waB| 
follow  author  Barbara  Coloroso's  lead  and  have  our  I 
wear  a  pin  saying  "I  dressed  myself!"),  shelter  themB 
sometimes  their  lost  friends),  tend  to  them  when  this 
sick,  help  them  out  of  prisons,  whether  literal  or  emouB 
and  we  show  them  w7hat  to  do  and  what  we  believe  white 
is  time  to  bury  the  dead.  Sometimes,  tragically,  we  havB 
unspeakably  horrible  task  of  burying  our  own  children. 

Perhaps  more  than  anvwhere  else,  this  is  where  myM 
most  informs  my  work  as  a  parent.  This  is  where  ni 
glimpses  of  God.  "When  did  we  see  you  hungry,  LordH 
feed  you?"  We  see  Christ  in  die  need,  in  the  hunger. m 
when  we  respond  to  it  with  generosity  of  heart,  we  noS 
not  only  our  children  and  ourselves,  but  we  nourish  Qfl 
in  our  midst. 

I  asked  my  wife,  Kathleen,  what  element  of  her  faith  jp- 
ports  her  work  as  parent,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitfdn 
she  replied,  "Rom.  8:28."  This  is  her  bedrock  passapM 
remember  her  reading  it  with  power  at  her  father's  fotial 
years  ago,  before  we  were  married.  "For  to  those  who  .we 
God,  who  are  called  according  to  his  plan,  all  things  ork 
out  for  the  good."  And  she  has  been  a  mother  long  en<lgh 
to  realize  that  practicing  the  faith  does  not  mean  thajB 
things  working  out  for  die  good"  will  immunize  her  f» 
from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Bad  the 
happen  even  to  people  we  love  and  pray  for.  But  the  pa  I 
points  to  faith  at  a  deeper  level,  the  kind  of  faith  thatps 
vides  the  necessary  courage  to  launch  our  children  int<  I 
Practicing  our  faith  in  good  times  and  bad  has  shown  u^hat 
there  is  a  God  who  loves  us  and  abides  widi  us  even  th  - 
we  may  travel  through  the  valley  of  death. 

In  the  end,  I  don't  see  my  role  as  my  kids'  "first  te;her 
of  the  faith"  to  be  yet  another  developmental  chore  to  cl 
off — like  seeing  diey  get  art  lessons  and  music  lessoi  I 
braces  w  hen  diey  need  them.  I  have  hoped  to  raise  my  I 
dren  immersed  in  a  hearty7  broth  of  faith  because  God  im 
origin  and  our  destiny,  and  it  would  be  terribly  sad  foi  1 
to  go  through  life  unaware  that  they  are,  in   1  hjl 
Merton's  words,  "shining  like  the  sun."  I  saw  them  shin, 
that  way  the  day  thev  w  ere  born.  I  w  ant  them  never  tco 
get  that. 
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,et  the  Children  Come  to  Me 

Tien  the  Short  of  Stature  Reach  for  God 


JLIE  DONOVAN  MASSEY 


T  WAS  A  QUIET  Saturday  morn- 
ing. I  cuddled  on  the  couch  with 
one  of  our  daughters  as  we  looked 
at  the  small  book  of  children's  Bible 
>  her  teacher  had  given  her.  We 
ned  the  stories  of  Moses  and  Noah 
onah.  Each  page  held  a  brief  text 
ipanied  by  a  powerful  illustration, 
enough  we  arrived  at  a  page  that 
j  Jesus  saying,  "Let  the  little  chil- 
:ome  to  me;  do  not  stop  them;  for  it 
such  as  these  that  the  kingdom  of 
>elongs"(Mk.  10:14). 
he  image  beside  these  words  was 
,  serene.  It  depicted  a  sunny  day  with 
few  clouds.  We  saw  Jesus  seated  on 
under  a  tree,  children  gazing  at  him 
bnd  reverence.  But  before  I  could 
te  lost  in  the  painter's  skillful 
s,  one  of  my  children  yanked  the 
from  her  sister's  hand  as  another 
spilled  a  container  of  juice  on  the 
scrubbed  kitchen  floor.  Ah  yes,  real 
th  children!  So  I  sighed  and  admit- 
it  our  children  are  not  sitting  quiet- 
where,  much  less  gazing  reverently 
le  Redeemer's  eyes.  But  despite  the 
at  diey  cannot  touch  Jesus,  I  know 
<perience  a  vibrant  relationship  with 
3n  a  good  day,  I  hear  what  the  chil- 
lave  to  teach  me. 

esson:  Joyful  Noise 

.vo-year-old,  Bridget,  is  fond  of  the 
family  ritual  of  grace  before  meals, 
rst  encountered  the  familiar  tune 
Lord  Is  Good  to  Me"  in  the  loving 
of  her  day  care  provider.  Now  she 
ts  that  prayerful  song  by  calling  out 
seed!"  each  evening.  And  she  is  right 
e  should  daily  thank  the  Lord  "for 
me  the  things  I  need,  the  sun,  and 

onovan  massey  is  the  director  of  the 
m  of  Faith,  Learning  and  Vocation  at 
fbert  College  in  De  Pere.  Wis. 


the  rain,  anil  the  apple  seed."  Thus  Bridget, 
a  tiny  priestess  with  blond  ringlets,  gadiers 
her  little  flock  around  our  table  and 
reminds  us  to  thank  and  praise  die  Lord — 
not  quiedy,  but  in  jubilant  song  that  ends 
with  a  vigorously  made  Sign  of  the  Cross 
and,  finally,  "Eat  Papa,  eat!"  She  knows,  no 
doubt,  that  God  sits  at  the  table  with  us  and 
wants  nothing  more  than  dnat  the  meal  be 
celebrated  with  joy.  "( )  come,  let  us  sing  to 


the  Lord;  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the 
rock  of  our  salvation"  (Ps.  95:1). 

Second  Lesson:  Living  Water 

A  friend  told  me  about  the  experience  of 
allowing  her  two-year-old  daughter  to 
receive  Communion  in  the  family's 
Episcopal  church.  It  is  their  pastor's  con- 
viction that  children  should  not  be  refused 
Communion  if  diey  genuinely  desire  it. 
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Biblical  /  Classical  Research  Library 

The  newly-founded  Dominican  Biblical  Centre 
for  Teaching  and  Research,  Limerick,  Ireland, 
seeks  quality  books  in  the  field  of  Ancient  Near 
East,  the  Scriptures  and  the  Greco-Roman  world. 
Collections  such  as  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 
would  be  particularly  welcome. 


For  further  information,  please  contact  either 
Thomas  Brodie  or  Christine  Farget: 
Tel:  +353  61  410  115    Fax:  +353  61  468  604    E-mail:  info@dbclimerick.ie 


$  The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music  | 
~|         at  Yale  University  * 


with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  worlds 
finest  research  universities 
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Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  Divinity  School 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  School  of  Music 

Master  of  Music 
Artist  Diploma 
Master  of  Musical  Arts 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 


WORSHIP  MUSIC- ARTS 


Double  Majors  may  be  obtained  through  the  School  of 
Music.  Joint  Decrees  are  offered  concurrently  with  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Prizes  in  Organ  Performance  and  Choral 
Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 

YALE  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 
409  Prospect  Street  New  Haven,  CT  06511 
(203)  432-5180  www.yale.edu/ism 
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any  longer;  I  have  called  you  friends" 
>:15). 

.esson:  Encountering  God 

taintops,  deserts  and  bathtubs — God 
ays  there  if  we  are  looking.  Our 
ter  Shannon  was  nearly  four  when 
)ked  up  at  me  from  her  evening  bath 
oke  with  quiet  reassurance:  "You  are 
od  sometimes."  "What?"  I  replied 
jjnething  like  alarm  in  my  voice  that 
y  meant  as  surprise.  "Nothing,"  she 
leepishly.  "No,  it's  okay,  honey,  you 

say  anything  wrong.  I  just  didn't 
lear  you.  What  did  you  say?"  Once 
;he  spoke  directly,  "You  are  my  God 
mes."  The  beauty  and  weight  of 
words  engulfed  me.  How  did  a 
^ear-old  come  to  understand  that 
>f  us,  created  in  God's  good  image, 
,-eal  at  least  a  piece  ot  the  face  of  God 
ther?  She  is  no  student  of  theologi- 
hropology.  Here  is  what  she  knew: 
sband  and  I  brought  her  into  being, 
ve  her  love  on  a  daily  basis.  We  for- 
:r  mistakes.  We  sustain  her  little  lite. 

we  clearly  are  not  God,  at  this 
nt  Shannon  recognized  the  ways  in 
we  mirror  God  for  her.  "I  in  them 
u  in  me"  ([n.  17:23). 
e  are  each  summoned  to  receive  the 
mi  of  God  with  the  simplicity  of  a  lit- 
d.  But  how  is  that — wearing  pigtails, 
ig  skinned  knees  and  giggling?  No. 
lildren  possess  much  greater  depth, 
ire  willing  to  learn  from  them,  we 
:  lucky  enough  to  grow  in  our  faith — 
lat  is  joyful  and  eager,  faith  that  is 
it  and  familiar,  faith  that  looks  upon 
2ss  and  love  and  proclaims  God's 
ce.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prayer  that 
hispers  into  each  child's  ear: 

jy  you  not  become  so  preoccu- 
pied that  you  forget  joy. 

ly  you  not  become  so  self- 
assured  that  you  forget  eager- 
ness. 

iy  you  not  grow  self-conscious 
of  the  manner  in  which  you 
speak  to  me. 

iy  you  not  relegate  me  to  dis- 
tant, heavenly  thrones. 

iy  you  know  that  I  am  with 
you  always. ..and  may  you 
continue  to  recognize  my 
face! 


Six  Weeks  with  the  Bible  Series 


Six  Wkhks  with  the  Bible  is 
an  award-winning  Catholic 
Bible  studv  scries  edited  bv  Kevin 
Perrotta.  Each  self-contained  guide 
explores  modern-day  life  in  the 
context  of  a  book  in  the  Bible. 
Designed  for  busy  adults  and 
groups,  each  title  can  be  completed 
in  six  ninety-minute  sessions.  In 
November,  four  new  guides  will 


join  the  twelve  titles  currently 
available  (call  for  complete  list): 

Exodus:  God  to  the  Rescue 

S6.95  •  Paperback  •  0-8294-1815-6 

Isaiah  40-55:  Build  a  Highway  for  God 
$6.95  •  Paperback  •  0-8294-1812-1 

James:  Put  Your  Faith  to  Work 
$6.95  •  Paperback  •  0-8294-1811-3 

Matthew  5-7:  How  to  Be  Happy 
$6.95  •  Paperback  •  0-8294-1814-8 


^^^fM  to  V$nk 

V  ,'**  "lit.// 

( j  ai\  ,aPress 


To  order,  call  800.621.1008  or  visit  www.loyolapress.org 
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The  Complete  World  of 

The  Dead  Sea 
Scr< 


The  Archaeology 
of  Qumran 

and  the 

Dead  Sea 
Scrolls 


RENDAN  DOOLEY 


Unearthing  a 

Fascinating 

History 

The  Complete  World  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

By  Philip  R.  Davies,  George  J.  Brooke  and 
Phillip  R.  Callaway 

Thames  &  Hudson.  216p  $34.95 
ISBN  0500051119 

The  Archaeology  of 
Qumran  and  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls 

By  Jodi  Magness 

Eerdmans.  256p  $26.  ISBN  0802845897 

The  Dead  Sea  scrolls  have  fascinated  the 
general  public  for  over  50  years.  Indeed, 
10  years  ago  they  were  front-page  news, 
with  wild  claims  about  their  contents  and 
charges  about  coverups  and  conspiracies. 
What  has  happened  since,  and  what  can 
we  expect  in  the  future?  These  two  fine 
books  can  help  toward  answering  such 
questions. 

The  Dead  Sea  scrolls  are  now  almost 
completely  published.  The  first  "battle  of 
the  scrolls,"  fought  in  the  late  1940's  and 
1950's,  concerned  their  antiquity  and 
authenticity.  The  second  battle,  which 
dealt  with  their  complete  publication, 
took  place  in  the  late  1980's  and  1990's. 
The  third  battle,  now  looming,  pertains 
to  their  proper  interpretation  and  signifi- 
cance. 

In  their  lavishly  illustrated  Complete 
World  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Philip 
Davies  (professor  of  biblical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Sheffield),  George  Brooke 
(professor  of  theology  and  religion  at  the 
University  of  Manchester)  and  Phillip 
Callaway  (lecturer  and  scholar  of  Dead 
Sea  Scroll  studies)  provide  a  handy  guide 
to  the  various  battles  and  point  out  the 
issues  that  will  be  debated  in  the  future. 

After  describing  the  discovery  of  the 
scrolls,  the  authors  present  the  historical 
backdrop  against  which  the  scrolls  were 
written,  offer  general  comments  about 
the  scrolls  and  provide  analyses  of  the 
major  texts,  discuss  recent  archaeological 


book  review 

work  at  Qumran  and  the  natulB 
Qumran  settlement  and  examine  th rel- 
evance of  the  scrolls  for  understand 
Judaism  and  early  Christianity. 

While  full  of  information  aboith 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  and  Second  Tip; 
Judaism,  this  volume  is  also  both  ac- 
tive and  readable.  If  you  want  to  seejfct 
the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  look  like  aud  i. 
Qumran  looks  like,  you  will  findH 
many  photographs  of  the  manusW 
along  with  architectural  plans,  skeH 
famous  artworks,  tables,  boxes  and  son. 
From  their  previous  publications,;  i 
clear  that  the  three  authors,  while  al.-pe- 
cialists  in  the  study  of  the  Deafi 
scrolls,  disagree  on  many  issues.  BuK 
have  turned  their  differences  into  a  I 
in  that  they  are  careful  to  present  aUfc 
of  controversial  issues.  In  this  wan 
help  to  move  forward  the  task  of  M 
understanding  the  Qumran  textM 
their  relationship  to  the  site  at  whiclw 
were  found  over  50  years  ago. 

Two  basic  questions  regain: 
Qumran  concern  the  purpose  of  them 
site  and  its  relationship  to  the  scrol  I 
covered  in  the  caves  surrounding 
the  early  1950's  Roland  de  Vaux,  I 
excavated  Khirbet  Qumran  and  com 
ed  that  it  was  used  as  a  community  oti; 
tor  a  Jewish  religious  movement  bM 
likely  Essenes)  from  the  second  cef»j 
B.C.  to  the  first  century  A.D.  In  njB 
years,  however,  the  main  buildin;  i 
Qumran  have  been  interpreted  in  iffl 
ways  (villa,  manor  house,  fort  or  iff 
mercial  warehouse),  and  the  conn(fiit 
between  the  site  and  the  scrolls  hasieei 
questioned. 

In  The  Archaeology  of  Qumran  aim 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Jodi  Magness,]vi» 
taught  for  many  years  at  Tufts  Uni\jl| 
and  is  now  at  the  University  of  ">r 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  upholt  I 
Vaux's  basic  interpretation  of  Qv0 

the  reviewers 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J..  is  a  profe-o 

of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Weston  Jesuit  S'Od 
of  Theology.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  edB 
New  Testament  Abstracts. 

Franco  Mormando,  S.J.,  is  associate 
fessor  of  Italian  studies  and  chair  of  th 
department  of  romance  languages  and  ■ 
tures  at  Boston  College. 
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stablishes  the  link  between  the  main 
ind  the  caves  by  appealing  to  the 
lal  style  of  pottery  found  in  both 
while  showing  the  weaknesses  of 
explanations.  She  provides  basic 
nation  about  the  site  and  combines 
jsults  of  the  archaeological  excava- 
with  literary  analysis  and  historical 
ivity.  She  has  produced  a  scholarly 
icientific  book  that  is  also  readily 
;ible  to  a  general  audience, 
istead  of  presenting  a  dry  report  on 
;cavations,  Magness  brings  together 
ita  and  the  various  methodological 
ectives  to  offer  a  fascinating  glimpse 
ash  life  in  the  Qumran  community: 
nd  what  they  ate,  how  and  why  they 
d,  what  they  wore,  how  they  went  to 
ilet,  how  they  buried  their  dead  and 
ler  there  were  women  members  (not 
).  She  also  places  the  Qumran  exca- 
is  in  the  context  of  recent  develop- 
;  in  late  Second  Temple  archaeolo- 
ld  so  on  some  points  (e.g.,  ritual 
she  is  able  to  be  more  definitive 
le  Vaux  was.  Moreover,  she  modi- 
i  Vaux's  history  of  the  site,  and  so 
les  a  more  convincing  story  of  its 
ation  between  the  first  century  B.C. 
lD.  68.  And  she  shows  how  the 
:ological  data  contribute  to  under- 
ng  the  ideology  of  the  Qumran 
.  These  people  emerge  as  Jewish 
y  apocalyptists  who  created  their 
(unity  as  a  "virtual  temple"  and 
ed  trends  toward  Hellenization. 
Kese  are  two  excellent  and  timely 
s  in  an  area  of  ongoing  interest  to 
lists  and  general  readers. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J. 

ubitious' 
ophet? 

andi's  Last 
phecy  and  the  End 
Renaissance  Politics 

ndan  Dooley 

m  Univ.  Press.  2S8p.  $36.50 
<69 '1048649 

lov.  7,  1630,  Orazio  Morandi, 
of  the  Roman  monastery  of  Santa 
\idt  and  former  general  of  the 
ictine  order  of  Vallombrosa,  was 


found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  Eternal 
City's  Tor  di  Nona  prison.  Although  the 
doctor  on  duty  and  a  friar  confessor 
insisted  that  he  died  a  natural  death, 
rumor  soon  spread  throughout  the  city 
and  beyond  that  the  famous  monk  had 
been  the  victim  of  poisoning,  "to  protect 
the  honor  of  the  high  officials  in  Rome." 
But  why  had  Morandi  been  in  prison  in 
the  first  place?  And  what  did  he  know 
that  would  embarrass,  if  not  disgrace, 


these  high  Roman  officials? 

Brendan  Dooley — who  taught  history 
at  Harvard  University  and  is  now  chief  of 
research  at  the  Medici  Archive  Project — 
has  written  an  engaging  new  book  that 
examines  a  long-overlooked  scandal  of 
early  17th-century  Rome,  one  that  sent 
shudders  down  the  collective  spine  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  establishment,  from 
the  pope  downward,  and  one  that,  Dooley 
maintains,  changed  the  course  of  Western 
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histoiy  by  predetermining  the  result  of 
the  Galileo  heresy  trial  of  the  following 
year. 

Morandi,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical-intellectual  world, 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  crimes  of 
astrology,  political  intrigue  and  posses- 


sion of  prohibited  books.  The  "most  hon- 
ored astrologer  in  town,"  the  abbot  had 
the  temerity  actually  to  predict  the  death 
of  the  reigning  and  very  much  alive  pope, 
Urban  MIL  Needless  to  say,  a  prediction 
of  this  sort  and  from  such  a  reputable 
source  quickly  made  the  rounds  at  home 


The  Valparaiso  Project  on  trie  Education 
and  Formation  of  People  in  Faitk 

presents 
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His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
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ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 

HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHIPPING  AND 
HANDLING 
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and  abroad,  and  in  Spain  cardinals  loan, 
to  prepare  for  a  new  conclave,  [m 
supreme  pontiff,  as  one  can  imagintwas 
not  amused  and  had  the  monk  proiptKd 
thrown  into  prison.  Subsequent  invepf 
tion  into  his  activities  revealed  th;  b 
sizeable  personal  library  at  Santa  Praede 
contained  works  that  were  onlAf 
church's  Index  of  Prohibited  Books,  an<H 
die  abbot  regularly  lent  to  readers  oiH 
the  monastery.  In  fact,  Morandi's  cpj 
represented  many  prominent  membn 
Roman  society,  such  as  artist  mt 
Lorenzo  Bernini,  various  prelatestad 
other  Vatican  officials. 

Further  investigation  revealed  pa 
amount  of  misbehavior  also  arnonBj 
other  monks  at  Santa  Prassede,  mosjMB 
violation  of  the  vow  of  chastity,  all  dH 
giving  the  impression  that  Santa  Prajeck 
was  one  big  underground  hotbed  of  ja- 
dence  and  lawlessness.  The  2,800H 
record  of  the  subsequent  trial  hasnir- 
vived  in  Rome's  Archivio  di  StatoH 
this  supplies  Doolev  with  abundanraw 
material  for  his  book.  But  insteaH 
focusing  on  the  trial  alone,  Dooljrfis 
concerned  more  about  recreating tbe 
person  himself,  Orazio  Morandi,  ar^bu 
w i )] M.  private  and  public.  To  accorrH 
the  latter,  Dooley  takes  as  his  priiH 
point  of  departure  specific  booiH 
Morandi's  library,  each  of  which  revH 
different  aspect  of  the  abbot's  "meH 
ty"  or  worldview.  In  doing  so,  DH 
lo| lows  in  the  footsteps  of  <H 
Ginzburg,  whose  study  of  an  efl 
Italian  heresy  trial,  The  Cheese  anW 
Worms:  The  Comios  of  a  Sixteenth-CeM 
Miller,  was  .i  landmark  in  the  gerH 
"micro-history." 

The  result  is  an  extremely  engH 
book,  one  that  will  reveal  to  the  gel 
public  hitherto  unknown  and  pefM 
unsuspected  aspects  of  Baroque  Ml 
and  the  Baroque  papacy  (for  examplH 
widespread  belief  in  and  practiiH 
astn  ili  pg)  on  all  levels  of  society,  inclM 
on  the  part  of  Urban  himself).  /ill 
recreating  the  man  Morandi,  espfl 
his  inner  self,  the  record  is  almost  U 
pletely  silent  on  the  subject,  as  the  all 
notes.  W  hat  Dooley  must  do,  instaH 
to  reconstruct  the  man  through  in«<8 
means.  But  there's  the  rub. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  Dooley  corlB 
states,  "W  hat  turns  the  meager  matfl 
,u  hand  into  a  story  is  our  knowledH 
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Morandi's  character...."  But  on  the 
other,  that  knowledge  can  come  only 
from  precisely  those  "meager  materi- 
als" and  from  the  author's  own  intu- 
ition. We  are  faced,  in  effect,  with  a 
vicious  circle.  Thus,  no  matter  how  rea- 
sonable a  conjecture  Dooley  presents 
(his  thesis  is  that  Morandi's  primary  and 
abiding  compulsion  was  pure,  unspiri- 
tual  ambition)  remains  a  tentative, 
although  highly  plausible,  conjecture. 
What  we  know  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  Baroque  Rome  would 
strongly  suggest  that,  despite  the  sup- 
posed reforms  of  Trent,  personal  ambi- 
tion and  the  hunger  for  power  rivaled 
altruism  and  the  spiritual  quest  as  dom- 
inating motivational  forces  in  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  world. 

Another,  more  far-reaching  conjec- 


ture made  by  Dooley  concerns  the  fate 
of  Galileo,  who  was  brought  to  trial  just 
one  year  after  Morandi.  Scholars  have 
never  fully  explained  Urban's  extreme 
rage  against  Galileo  in  1632  when  the 
latter's  Dialogue  Concerning  the  Two 
Chief  World  Systefns — which  had  duly 
received  the  imprimatur  from  the 
Florentine  inquisitor — was  published. 
"Can  we  hypothesize,  given  the  new 
information  we  now  have,  that  Urban 
attacked  Galileo  with  Morandi  in  the 
back  of  his  mind?...  Is  it  possible  that 
Urban  changed  his  mind  about  Galileo 
when  the  Morandi  affair  was  added  to 
all  the  other  motives  we  have  men- 
tioned?" The  conjecture — that  astrono- 
my became  guilty  by  its  traditional 
association  with  astrology — is  intrigu- 
ing, although,  again,  unprovable. 


The    debatable  nature 
hypotheses  notwithstanding,  Mc 
Last  Prophecy  is  to  be  heartily 
mended  as  a  book  that  offers 
enlightenment  to  scholars  of  thi 
od,  while  also  being  accessible 
general  public,  or  at  least  that  ] 
the  public  with  a  taste  for  in-dep 
torical-philosophical  investk 
Dooley    knows  17th-century 
extremely  well.  (A  minor  error: 
Possevino's  name  is  given  incorrt 
Andrea  in  one  citation.)  Some  i 
encountering  this  Baroque  specrjm 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  clerical  linn 
nality  and  attempted  coverup,  Ip 
chical  hypocrisy  and  papal  in  ma 
gence,  may  be  tempted  in  the  «d  i 
remark:  Pitts  ga  change,  plus  c'est  lam 
chose.  Franco  Mori  In 


E^y^y  Supplication  in  the  Heart  of  Summer 

£fit  1  after  Andre  Breton 


The  chiaroscuro  of  nuance, 
the  vowels  of  my  wife's  breath, 

the  soft  drenching,  the  low 

of  the  herd  of  Hereford  across  the  field, 

the  light  limning  the  pillow's  edge, 

the  kiss  of  bird  song,  the  vermouth  of  quiet, 

the  cusp  of  my  wife's  hands 
holding  a  young  rabbit, 

the  soft  vowels  of  my  wife's  breath, 
the  beading  rain  jeweling  lines 

in  the  woods  on  the  reeds, 
the  blankets  of  old  wounds 


bundled  into  the  shape  of  a  nap, 

the  arthritic  legs  of  our  old  dog,  his  nose 

wet  with  blossoms,  the  sweet  scent 
of  hay  always  the  handkerchief 

of  remembrance,  the  long  road 
sleepy  with  the  tirelessness  of  distance, 

the  vowels  of  my  wife's  breath, 
the  embroidery  of  the  angels, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  grass, 
the  love  we  had  that  owned  up  to  each  otk 

Wally  Swist 
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v  entries  from  the  first  edition! 
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:  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
rent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  "ind- 
ependent study.  Accredited.  Con- 
jns  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
i  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Dru  e, 
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ons 

IE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  NOCERCC, 
tional  Organization  for  Continuing 
>n  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  seeks  full- 
cutive  director  to  administer  its  national 
romote  continuing  education/formation 
s  through  services  to  diocesan  and  reli- 
Dvince  directors  and  facilitate  communi- 
nd  resource-sharing  among  members, 
rients:  excellent  theological  and  adult- 
background,  administrative  experience, 
ianagement  and  networking  abilities, 
?e  with  church  structure  and  working 
ests  and  religious,  willingness  to  travel 
dency  in  Chicago.  Applications  are  due 
I,  2002.  For  additional  information  con- 
ev.  Michael  Cronin,  NOCERCC 
1  Office,  at  (3 1 2)  226- 1 890.  Mail  applica- 
:  NOCERCC  National  Office,  1337 
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tools  tor  faith  development 
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The  Center  for  American  Catholic  Studies 
proudly  announces  the  Dolores  and  Armand  Massa 
Lecture  Series  for  2002-2003 

and  presents 

"The  Eliot  School  Rebellion,  Boston,  1859: 
Education,  Slavery  and  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Catholic  Revival" 

by  John  T.  McGreevy,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Thursday,  October  10,2002  |  6  p.m. 
Fordham  University,  Rose  Hill  Campus,  Bronx,  NY 
William  D.  Walsh  Family  Library,  Flom  Auditorium 

A  reception  will  follow  in  the  0'Hare  Special  Collections  room. 
For  more  information  contact:  James  T.  Fisher,  Ph.D.  at  (718)  817-4719. 
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.Who 
do  you 

I  am? 

Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry,  we 
invite  you  to  consider  Aquinas 
Institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas@slu.edu 
www.ai.edu 

Contact  the  Admissions  office 

800-977-3869 

314-977-3869 

Generous  Financial  Aid  Available 


Graduate  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry: 


Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Master  of  Social  Work/ 
Pastoral  Studies  (Dual  Degree) 
Doctor  of  Ministry  in  Preaching 


Graduate  Certificates  in  Spiritual 
Direction  and  Pastoral  Care 
Summer  Studies  Session 
Summer  Preaching  Institute 
Master  of  Arts  in  Health  Care  Mission 


Aauinas 


INSTITUTE  XOF  THEOLOGY- 

Located  on  the  campus  of  Saint  Louis  University 


SABBATICAL  MONTH 

Programs  for  Priests 


Priesthood  and  the  Incarnation: 
September  30  -  October  25, 2002 

and 

October  20  -  November  14,  2003 

Our  sabbaticals  blend  theological  and  pastoral 
updating  with  opportunities  for  individualized 
continuing  formation.  Anticipate  sabbath  rest 
and  solitude  m  a  community  oj  prayer,  eollegial 
conversation  and  learning,  (aiding  faculty,  a  premier 
new  residence  with  spacious  private  rooms  including 
study  area  and  bath,  weekends  oj  your  own  design, 
and  nearby  Baltimore/Washington,  and  Gettysburg,  j 


fro* 


For  brochures  and  more  details,  contact: 

Center  for  Continuing  Formation 

St.  Mary's  Seminar)'  &  University 
5400  Roland  Avenue,  Baltimore  MD  21210-94 
Phone:  410.864.4100     Fax:  410.864  4110 
Email:  Centei@StMarys.edu 
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dagogues  to  effectively  meet  these  chal- 
For  more  information  on  Magis,  contact 
n  M.  Watson,  S.J.,  at  Gonzaga  University 
i@gonzaga.edu).  Send  applications  with 
to  Mr.  Timothy  Busch  in  Los  Angeles, 
(tbusch@buschfirm.com);  e-mail:  wat- 
inzaga.edu;  Web  site:  www.gonzaga.edu. 

aticals 

RY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spirit, 
armation  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 16-63 11;  Ph: 
19-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site: 
t.edu. 

Sites 

iUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 

A  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements 
ited  for  publication  in  either  the  print  ver- 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  Imp:// 
'eiiainiagazine.org/notices.cfm.  Rittes  are  per 

insertion  in  cither  the  print  or  Web  version  of 
i.  Ten-word  minimum.  1-5  times:  $132;  6- 
v  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
'2  tunes  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
I  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
•  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
nicapress.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by 
lil  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106 
th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not 

copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa 
For  more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


IR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAIN 

he  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service 
ivites  you  to  discern  a  three-year 
ctive  duty  commitment  ministering 
3  the  men  and  women  in 
niform.  The  position  requires  an 
I.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastical 
ndorsement.  Age  waivers  are 
ossible.  For  further  information,  call 
-800-803-2452,  email  us  at 
haplains@rs.af.mil  or  visit  our 
/eb  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mil. 


w 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 
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Life  Experience 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  intended  to 
write  you  to  commend  you  on  your 
excellent  writing  and  articles  on  the  sex- 
ual abuse  issues  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  report  in  Signs  of  the  Times  (7/29) 
about  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Fabian  W. 
Bruskewitz  prompts  me  to  write. 

Current  understanding  among 
human  development  professionals 
includes  the  idea  that  each  human  per- 
son finds  herselfyhimself  somewhere  on  a 
continuum  with  regard  to  sexuality  and 


affectional  preference.  That  is,  some  peo- 
ple are  more  inclined  to  think  of  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  gender  when  they 
think  of  someone  loving  them;  others 
think  of  persons  of  the  same  gender.  And 
some  people  are  emotionally  attracted  to 
members  of  both  genders  equally. 

Bishop  Bruskewitz  focuses  on  two 
elements  that  I  think  are  not  indicated  by 
the  life  experience  of  persons  of  either 
affectional  preference.  One  element  is  to 
equate  homosexuality  with  addiction 
(note  his  reference  to  persons  suffering 
from  drug  addiction,  alcohol  dependence 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice 

an  international  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  formation  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshafer@sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


UNIVERSITY  of 


DAYTON 

For  more  information  : 

300  College  Park 
Dayton  OH 
45469-1530 

(937)  229-4321 

Email  us  at: 
relsrudy@udayton.edu 


M.A.  in  Theological  Studies 
M.A.  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Ph.D.  in  Theology 

Assistants  hips  with  full  tuition  remission  and  stipend 
available  for  full  time  students  in  all  programs. 
Summer-only  M.A.  programs- 
Two-week  courses  and 
50%  tuition  reduction. 
A  Catholic  &.  Marianist 
university. 

Also  visit  our  website: 
http://www.udayton.edu/ 
—relstudy 
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University  of  Scranton 
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4  TRENDS  &  WORKS  1990-2000 
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Lata 

United  States  Hispanic  Catholics 
Trends  and  Works  1990-2000 

Kenneth  G.  Davis,  Eduardo  C.  Fernandez, 
Veronica  Mendez 

This  work  documents  the  persons,  places,  and 
events  that  molded  the  U.S.  Hispanic  ethnic 
group. 

ISBN:  1-58966-002-1  I  paper  I  $19.95 


Sexuality  and  Authority 
in  the  Catholic  Church 


Sexuality  and  Authority 
in  the  Catholic  Church 

Monica  Migliorino  Miller 

This  book  takes  seriously,  in  a  mannerm 
necessarily  radical,  the  voice  of  womerjj 
voice  of  the  church. 

ISBN:  0-940866-24-2  I  cloth  I  $35.00 


To  Order:  800  941  3081  I  Fax:  800  941  8804  I  www.scrantonpress.com 


Fordham  University  &  Saint  Joseph's  University 


Fordham  University  Press 

800-247-6553 
(Fax)  419-281-6883 
www.fordhampress.com 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 

610-660-3400 
(Fax)  610-660-3410 
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EDITORS 

Joaquin  Kuhn  and  Joseph  J.  Feeney,  S.J. 

Warm,  personal,  original,  Hopkins  Variations  offers  fifty-five  perspectives  on 
the  poet  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Opening  with  an  essay  by  Seamus  Heaneyjs 
it  offers  the  views  of  poets,  actors,  translators,  scholars,  theologians,  an 
artist,  a  composer,  a  novelist,  and  a  philosopher  from  thirteen  countries. 

The  essays  present  Hopkins  as  healer,  wordlover,  birdlover,  musician, 
truthteller,  poetic  influence,  creative  theologian,  naturalist,  travel  writer, 
dream-figure,  Jesuit,  friend,  religious  teacher,  dialoguist  with  the  Jewish 
midrash— even  a  swimmer,  a  carousel-rider,  a  teacher  of  feminism,  and  a 
hopegiver  for  Communism-weary  Poles. 

ISBN  0-916101-39-8  I  cloth  I  318  pp.  I  $37.00 
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Georgetown  University 


Decrees 
of  THE 
Ecumenical 
Councils 


Volume  I 
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Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils 
From  Nicaea  I  to  Vatican  II 

Norman  P.  Tanner,  S.J.,  English  Language  Editor 
Giuseppe  Alberigo  et  at..  Original  Language  Editors 

"A  Significant  Event." 
"A  Remarkable  Achievement." 
An  Event  of  Major  Scholarly  Importance." 
"Beautifully  Realized." 
"Indispensable." 

Originally  published  at  $210.00  a  set 

Now  available  for  $175.00 


Decrees 
of  the 
Ecumenical 
Councils 
■ 

Volume  1 1 

mUiVI    VATICAN  II  t 


\  monumental  (over  2,500  pages)  two-volume  work  that  brings  together  for  the  first  time  -  in  the  original  languages  and  in  a  fresh 
English  translation  -  all  the  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils  from  Nicaea  I  to  Vatican  II.  These  decrees  represent  an  authoritative 
stillation  of  Christian  thought,  doctrine,  and  tradition.  In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  decrees  in  English  translation,  a  general  introduc- 
tion and  bibliography  for  each  council,  explanatory  notes,  and  full  indices  round  out  this  remarkable  one-of-a-kind  achievement. 

ISBN  0-87840-490-2  I  cloth  I  $175.00 

To  Order:  800  537  5487  I  Fax:  410  516  6998  I  www.press.georgetown.edu 


Saint  Louis  University 


lections  in  Tranquility 

e  B.  McNamee,  S.J. 


Marquette  University 


•LLECTIONS 
tANaUILLTTY 


laurice  B.  McNamee.  S.J. 


Maurice  B.  McNamee,  S.J.  reflects 
on  a  life  that  spans  nearly  a  century. 
McNamee  has  written  his  memoirs, 
not  because  he  has  any  particular 
importance  in  the  world,  but 
because  a  whole  series  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  his  life  provided  the 
opportunity  for  special  experiences 
that  may  be  interesting  to 
some  readers. 

ISBN  0-9652929-5-9  I  cloth  I  $39.95 
ISBN  0-9652929-6-7  I  paper  I  $19.95 


Drder:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 


Margaret  Hogan,  afterword  Sidney 
Callahan  Finality  and  Marriage.  2d 

ed.,  revised.  ISBN  0-87462-600-5. 
170  pp.  $20 

Bernard  Montagnes,  tr.  Edward 
Macierowski  Doctrine  of  Analogy  in 
St.  Thomas.  ISBN  0-87462-624-2. 
250  pp.  $25 

Jules  Toner,  ed.  Andrew  Tallon. 
Love  and  Friendship.  ISBN  0- 
87462-650-1.  330  pp.  $35 

Roger  Burggraeve,  tr.  &  afterword 
Jeffrey  Bloechl,  pref.  David  Boileau. 
The  Wisdom  of  Love  in  the  Service 
of  Love  [Levinas  for  theology].  ISBN 
0-87462-652-8.  210  pp.  $25 

Carl  Starkloff.  The  Theology  of  In- 
Between.  ISBN  0-87462-685-4. 
190  pp.  $20 


Gabriel  Marcel,  tr.  Peter  Rogers, 
introduction  Patrick  Bourgeois. 
Awakenings  [Marcel's  autobiog- 
raphy]. ISBN  0-87462-653-6. 
250  pp.  $25 

Eugenio  Mazzarella,  tr.  Michael 
Sullivan,  foreword  Thomas  Shee 
han.  Thinking  &  Believing.  ISBN 
0-87462-656-0.  120  pp.  $15 

Daniel  Pekarske  Abstracts  of 
Rahner's  Theological  Investiga- 
tions. ISBN  0-87462-683-8. 
656  pp.  $35.  CD  0-87462-681-1 

Steven  Avella.  In  the  Richness  of  the 
Earth:  History  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee.  ISBN  0-87462-076-7 
cloth.  ISBN  0-87462-077-5  paper. 
815  pp.  586  illustrations  &  tables. 


NEW  FOR  2002-03:  To  Order:  800  247  6553 
Fax  419  281  6883  I  www.marquette.edu/mupress/ J 
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and  kleptomania).  Another  troublesome 
element  is  his  implication  that  persons 
who  are  attracted  to  persons  of  the  same 
gender  are  "driven"  to  sexual  promiscu- 
ity. To  "turn  the  tables,"  one  might 
(erroneously)  make  the  argument  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  to  ordain  heterosexu- 
als because  they  would  likely  be  at  risk  of 
"giving  in"  to  temptation  of  having  sex 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  parish- 
ioners! 

As  a  licensed  counselor,  I  have  met 
no  person  with  a  same-gender  affectional 
preference  who  says  that  it  is  right  to 
have  sexual  relations  with  children.  Most 
gay  people  of  my  acquaintance  want 
what  most  people  want  from  a  relation- 
ship: a  special,  monogamous  relationship 
with  the  ability  to  love  and  be  loved.  And 
that  does  not  always  include  genital  sexu- 
al expression!  Many  persons  of  the  gay 
affectional  preference  have  been  so 
rejected  by  their  culture  and/or  family 
members  that  they  certainly  do  not  put 
themselves  in  the  position  to  be  rejected 
again,  hi  sum,  they  are  not  pedophiles, 
nor  are  they  sexual  predators,  in  my 
experience. 


One  priest  wrote  in  another  publica- 
tion, "I  believe  God  asks  of  homosexual 
relationships  exactly  what  God  asks  of 
heterosexual  relationships:  truth,  faithful- 
ness, longsuffering,  and  the  continuing 
forgiveness  of  the  other."  He  then 
quotes  Gal.  5:23:  "Against  these  there  is 
no  law." 

We  can  all  learn  from  one  another. 
Your  articles  on  this  topic  reflect  good 
writing  and  pastoral  sensitivity. 

Louis  Lowrey 
Natchitoches,  La. 

Mass  Hysteria? 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  by  the 
article  on  teaching  children  to  behave  in 
church  (5/6).  Despite  the  author's  well- 
intentioned  effort,  I  am  afraid  she  mis- 
leads parents.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  underlying  theology  of  the  arti- 
cle contradicts  the  theology  of  "full  and 
active  participation"  envisioned  by  the 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
and  subsequent  liturgical  documents, 
summarized  so  well  by  Thomas  Slon, 
S.J.,  in  the  same  issue. 

As  a  parent  and  a  director  of  reli- 
gious education,  I  encounter  this  issue  of 
children  in  church  frequendy.  I  have 


pr 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  cfi 
time  we  approach  it  from  the  wronj 
spective.  The  important  issue  is  no 
much  whether  parents  are  training 
children  to  behave  in  church,  as  Ml 
Ficocelli  suggests,  but  whether  par* 
are  raising  their  children  to  particij:' 
liturgy. 

I  admit  that  doing  the  second 
more  challenging.  It  does  not  lend 
to  simple  prescriptions  that  will  co 
members  of  the  assembly  who  are 
tracted  by  the  food,  toys,  books  " 
other  items  families  use  to  keep  th 
children  quiet."  It  also  assumes  tha 
actually  possible  for  children  or  ad 
participate  fully  and  actively  in  the  Wk 
age  parish  liturgy. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Ficocelli  beliejgt 
that  singing  joyfully  (even  swaying  ■ 
bouncing  to  the  music!),  responding 
enthusiastically  and  carefully,  bowiB 
reverently,  bringing  up  the  gifts  anttt 
serving  as  eucharistic  ministers  conp 
tutes  full  and  active  participation.  Ik 
afraid  many  Catholic  adults  (and,  In 
would  guess,  most  children)  do  notB 

Children  are  fast  learners,  as  Nm 
Ficocelli  observes.  What  are  they  1<B 
ing  if  we  follow  her  example?  It  setr 


Now?  Especially  Now! 
Study  in  Jerusalem... 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity- 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
*  *  * 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
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Visit  our  Website:  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  USA 


Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology 
inounces  the  presentation  of  the 


Great  Preacher 
Award 


Most  Reverend 
Wilton  D.  Gregory 

Bishop  oi  the  Diocese  ol  Belleville,  tBm 
President  oi  llic  I  nited  States  ConferemJ 
of  Catholic  Bishops 


Vespers  and  dinnei  to  honor  Bishop  (Injury  and  celebrate  I 
ll„-  ini-.ic>n  c.l  V(|iiiiia>  Institute  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  October  2!'..  2002  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  (College)  Chitfl 

For  ticket  informati  sail  (314)  977-7222. 

^Aquinas 
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t  there  is  a  real  danger  that  they 
w  up  exactly  like  their  parents, 
ere  taught  that  the  role  of  the 
Jy  is  to  stand,  sit  and  kneel  quiedy 
trendy,  to  speak  only  when  spo- 
and  then  to  respond  only  with 
ly  scripted  formulas  that  allow  no 
or  personal  expression  or  commu- 
jerience.  Eventually,  like  so  many 
Catholics,  these  children  will 
■  themselves  from  the  assembly 
tier — not  because  they  lack  the 
or  desire  to  participate  more 
at  because  they  are  tired  of  being 
like  unruly  distractions  who  have 
;arned  to  behave  and  have  never 
lowed  to  participate, 
as  said,  "Let  the  little  children 
j  me."  Did  I  miss  the  part  where 
:d,  "but  only  if  they  have  been 
y  instructed  ahead  of  time,  quiet- 
*'  along  in  the  printed  script  and 
ze  to  the  people  around  them  if 
thavior  is  distracting"?  No  doubt 
dults  "are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
5ted  by  the  emotional  outbursts 
I  children."  So  were  the  disciples. 


We  know  the  Lord's  response  when 
they  tried  to  anticipate  her  advice  and 
remove  the  children  from  the  assembly 
"at  the  first  moment"  that  they  create  a 
disturbance. 

Yes,  there  are  Limits  to  what  is 
acceptable  and  appropriate  at  Mass,  even 
for  children.  But  the  article  misleads  par- 
ents about  the  true  nature  of  liturgy  and 
teaches  children  that  their  role  is  to 
behave,  not  participate.  I'm  not  sure  it 
was  helpful  (or  theologically  consistent) 
for  America  to  offer  its  readers — and 
countless  worried  parents — what  your 
headline  so  aptly  labeled  "Mass  hysteria." 

Dave  Cushing 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Pastoral  Hearts 

Paul  Wilkes's  review  of  George 
Aschenbrenner's  new  book  Quickening 
the  Fire  in  Our  Midst  on  "the  challenge 
of  diocesan  priestly  spirituality"  (8/12) 
resonates  with  the  pastoral  (broken) 
hearts  of  parish  priests  today  who  are 
dealing  with  the  current  sex  abuse  scan- 
dals in  their  parishes.  Wilkes's  juxtaposi- 


RELAX  WITH  GOD 

Minister  to  Yourself 


Mid-life  Sabbatical  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area 


Integrate  theology,  spirituality,  ministry 
Deepen  your  journey  with  God 
Nurture  personal  development 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  THEOLOGY 
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2400  Ridge  Road 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
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Room/Board  available  on  site  •  Partial  Scholarships 


510-652-1651    ♦  800-831-0555 

satgtu@aol.com  ♦  www.satgtu.org 


Serving  laity,  clergy  and  religious  since  1960 


don  of  the  proposals  in  this  stimulating 
and  challenging  book  with  the  daily 
headlines  and  unprecedented  publicity 
about  American  priests  (and  bishops) 
was  astute.  I  should  like  to  follow  up  on 
that  review. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics in  the  call  to  diocesan  priesthood  is 
ecclesiological.  The  parish  priest's  call  to 
serve  in  a  diocese  is  concretized  in  his 
service  to  the  people  of  the  parish  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  Relationships  in 
faith  and  love  are  fostered  and  deepened 
in  these  real-lite  contexts.  This  is  why 
the  transfer  of  a  priest  can  be  so  difficult 
for  all  concerned.  Catholics  "miss"  a 
parish  priest  after  he  is  transferred,  yet 
while  he  is  among  them  his  presence 
and  ministry  is  (rightly)  presumed. 
Parish  priests  work  out  their  spirituality 
in  large  part  with  and  among  their 
parishioners.  Even  though  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  wisely  called  for  the 
restoration  of  a  collegia!  understanding 
of  the  ordained  presbyterate,  most 
parish  priests  are  not  in  regular  contact 
with  other  diocesan  priests  (at  least  not 
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the  word 


The  Good  Son 


Twenty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  September  29,  2002 

Readings:  Ez.  18:25-28;  Ps.  25;  Phil.  2:1-11;  Mt.  21:28-32 

Your  ways,  0  Lord,  make  known  to  me;  teach  vie  your 
paths  (Ps.  25:4) 


-'U    ■  Hi  '■  •  'V' 


FOR  THI-  \  I  \  I  THREE  WEEKS 
our  tour  through  Matthew's 
storehouse  of  things  old  and  new 
(Mt.  13:52)  pauses  at  three  para- 
bles, often  called  "Matthew's  Debate 
With  the  Synagogue  Across  the  Street." 
They  are  told  amid  the  mounting  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus  during  his  final  days  in 
Jerusalem,  but  are  strongly  influenced  by 
the  struggle  for  Jewish  identity  between 
the  emerging  Christian  group  and  the 
nascent  rabbinic  movement  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (70  A.D.). 

Stories  of  two  sons  are  a  staple  of 


Jewish  tradition  (e.g.,  Esau 
and  Jacob)  and  of  the  teaching  ot  H 
Jesus  (sec  Lk.  15:11-32).  In  Jesus' 
story,  a  man  orders  one  of  his  sons  to  work 
in  the  vineyard;  he  says  "I  will  not,"  but 
has  a  change  of  heart  and  goes  to  work. 
The  other  son  immediately  says  yes  but 
never  ends  up  in  the  vineyard.  The  para- 
ble leaves  us  wondering  what  the  father 
would  do  and  what  happens  to  the  decep- 
tive son.  But  Jesus  interrupts  with  a  ques- 
tion: "Which  of  the  two  did  the  father's 
will?"  His  adversaries,  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  are  trapped,  as  David  had  been  by 


Nathan's  parable  (2  Sam.  12:5).l 
must  answer  "the  first."  Then  Jesul 
mers  home  the  application,  thatl 
notorious  sinners  (originally  naysa| 
God's  commands)  repented  when) 
heard  the  teaching  of  John,  the  rel 
establishment  did  not,  even  when  thu 
the  conversion  of  the  tax  collectol) 
prostitutes. 

Matthew  is  not  simplv  bashing Jl 
leaders  of  Jesus'  time;  he  is  warnijj 


letters 


in  large  numbers).  But  they  are  in  daily 
contact  with  the  people  they  serve. 

This  is  where  they  regularly  experi- 
ence collegia!  relationships.  A  major  part 
of  that  collegial,  dynamic  relationship  is 
expressed  in  liturgy  and  preaching.  All  sur- 
veys of  diocesan  priests  since  Vatican  II 
indicate  that  the  two  highest  sources  for 
ministerial  satisfaction  are  liturgy  and 
preaching.  Would  it  not  be  correct  to  pre- 
sume diat  the  celebration  of  liturgy  and 
preaching  in  parish  contexts  should  be 
central  to  diocesan  priests'  spirituality? 
The  key  is  how  the  celebration  of  liturgy 
derives  from  and  deepens  a  pastoral  heart 
and  priestly  lite.  Part  of  the  collegial  rela- 
tionship of  parish  priest  to  parishioner  is 
experienced  in  individual  pastoral  care 
(counseling,  visiting  the  sick,  etc.).  Some 
of  it  is  in  staff,  committee  and  parish 
meetings.  Some  of  it  is  in  teaching.  These 
relationships  and  relational  opportunities 
need  to  be  seen  as  intrinsic  to  the  diocesan 


priest's  spirituality.  Regrettably,  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  may  well  lead  to  a  distancing 
of  parish  priests  from  parishioners — the 
very  life  blood  that  diocesan  priesthood 
presumes  and  is  often  based  on.  Eccle- 
siology  is  at  the  heart  of  a  parish  priest's 
life.  Parish  priests  need  to  be  nurtured  by 
a  spirituality  that  (among  other  tilings) 
"fits"  priest-to-parishioner  relationships. 

(Rev.  Msgr.)  Kevin  W.  Irwin 
Washington,  D.C. 

Pledge  for  Justice 

I  read  with  interest  George  Kearney's 
article  "Proud  to  Pledge"  (8/12). 
However,  I  cannot  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

It  all  started  years  ago,  when  I  was 
associate  director  of  the  Southwest 
Community  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
During  the  summers  in  those  days  I 
would  take,  along  with  volunteers,  50 
young  children  to  a  camp  that  the 


Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  gene 
gave  us  for  four  days. 

It  was  a  wonderful  time,  with 
inner-city  kids  trapping  fish,  catcla 
frogs,  swimming  and  enjoying  tht 
summer  away  from  their  impacted 
community.  But  each  morning  at 
reveille  all  of  the  campers  were  tc 
salute  the  flag  and  recite  the  Pled 
Allegiance.  As  we  lined  up,  I  won 
how  many  of  these  young  girls  w< 
be  pregnant  before  they  were  14. 
many  of  these  young  boys  would 
to  be  25  or  end  up  in  jail.  I  just  c< 
not  recite  "justice  for  all"  in  the  | 
pledge,  as  my  experience  showed 
was  a  hollow  saying. 

Now  that  the  "under  God"  pail 
seems  to  have  been  settled,  perhap 
could  move  on  to  the  "justice  for  a 
part  of  the  pledge.  I  join  Mr.  Kear 
the  hope  that  all  Americans  will  tafl 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  seriously,  espiia 
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mmunity.  One  indication  of  this  is 
;stion,  "Which  of  the  two  did  his 
,  will?"  The  expression  "will  of  the 

occurs  elsewhere  in  Matthew, 
in  the  context  of  Jesus'  instruction 
pies  (6:10,  7:21,  12:50,  18:14);  and 
own  prayer  is  that  he  do  the 
s  will  (26:42).  The  parable  con- 
i  son  who  says,  "Yes,  sir"  (Gk. 
ith  the  one  who  actually  does  the 
s  will.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
l  on  the  Mount,  this  attitude  dis- 
les  between  true  and  false  disci- 
Sot  everyone  who  says  to  me 
^ord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 

but  only  the  one  who  does  the 
ny  Father  in  heaven"  (7:21).  Jesus 
l  to  say  that  neither  charismatic 
nor  correct  theology  is  enough 

bearing  fruit  or  doing  God's  will, 
.thew's  community  is  to  imitate 
iod  son."  It  too  is  composed  of 
who,  like  Peter,  said  no — perhaps 
zing  Christ  at  times  of  persecu- 
ut  who  turned  and  were  trans- 
by  God's  grace.  Matthew's  corn- 
is  not  the  heir  of  powerful  reli- 
:aders  who  prided  themselves  on 
morific  titles  and  stunning  inter- 


about  "justice  for  all." 

Hugh  Maguire.  F.S.C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Congress 

:st  issue  on  the  anniversary  of 
:xcellent.  The  articles  generallv 
ing  and  insightful.  But  the  article 
Langan,  S.J.,  "Should  We  Attack 
?/9)  is  outstanding.  His  analog}-  is 
as  a  teaching  device,  and  he  car- 
he  comparisons  in  a  way  that  is 
I  hope  that  many  take  his  analysis 
and  write  to  our  elected  repre- 
ss, as  I  intend  to  do. 

William  A.  Barry.  S.J. 
Weston,  Mass. 

:cuP 

id  for  your  gift,  I  raise  my  mobile 
iianksgiving  to  America.  I  shall 
your  generosity  and  pray  for 
itinued  service  to  the  people  of 
the  ministry  of  proclaiming  truth. 
(Most  Rev.)  David  B.  Thompson 
Retired  Bishop  of  Charleston 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C.. 


pretations  of  Torah,  but  of  tax  collectors 
(parade  members  of  occupations  forbid- 
den to  observant  Jews)  and  women  so 
oppressed  that  they  sell  their  very  selves. 
It  is  people  like  these  who  say  yes  and 
become  "doers"  of  God's  will. 

The  second  reading  provides  the 
Christological  foundation  of  such  con- 
version. Jesus  himself  is  the  truly  obedi- 
ent son,  who  says  yes  to  his  Father  in  the 
most  radical  way.  The  initial  verses  of  the 
hymn  explode  with  verbs  of  "doing." 
Jesus  did  not  grasp  at  equality  with  God; 
he  emptied  himself;  he  took  on  the  form 
of  a  slave;  he  came  in  human  likeness;  he 
was  obedient  to  the  point  of  enduring  a 
criminal's  death.  The  verbs  then  shift. 
God  is  now  the  "doer,"  exalting  him  and 
giving  him  a  name  above  every  name,  the 
name  of  the  vineyard  owner  in  Matthew 
(kyrios=Lord).  This  is  the  attitude  of 
Christ  Jesus  that  true  followers  of  Jesus 
are  to  adopt. 

Matthew's  application  of  the  parable 
to  his  community  has  special  power 
today.  Both  perennial  and  recent  prob- 
lems summon  the  church  to  a  depth  of 
integrity  that  is  expressed  in  deeds,  not 
fine  words.  The  church  is  also  always  a 


community  of  forgiven  sinners,  even  as 
today  "unforgivable  sins"  seem  to  mount. 
The  recent  charter  of  the  U.S.  bishops 
against  sexual  abuse,  while  filled  with 
genuine  concern  for  God's  little  ones, 
was  a  necessary  but  long-delayed 
response  to  a  pervasive  scandal.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  pogrom  against 
priests,  many  aged  and  many  no  longer  a 
threat  to  young  people.  How  will  this  be 
reconciled  with  the  picture  of  Jesus,  the 
good  son,  who  not  only  warned  against 
scandalizing  the  little  ones  (Mt.  18:1-9), 
but  was  also  called  "a  drunkard  and  glut- 
ton, a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners" 
(Mt.  11:19)?        John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  times  when  you  have 
said  yes  to  God's  call,  only  to  falter 
when  carrying  it  out. 

•  Recall  times  when  your  initial  no 
was  transformed  into  a  new  way  of 
following  Christ. 

•  Consider  Paul's  exhortation  to  his 
community  not  to  look  to  their  own 
interests  but  to  the  good  of  others 
(Phil.  2:4). 


"You  will  be  my  witnesses  ....  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts  of  the  Apostles  1:8) 


Hh  Early  Christian  World 

Graduate 
Study 
Abroad 


Walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
Study  early  Christian  art  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
Courses  offered  for  graduate  credit  or  audit 
May  he  combined  with  sabbatical  at  Saint  John 's 


lschreiber@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot  •  320-363-3 1 54 


Saint  John's  School  of  Theology«Seminary  •  Collegeville,  Minnesota  5632  I 


Become  a  Part  of  the  8oo-Year-Old  Dominican 
Educational  Tradition 


Offering  Programs  in  theology 
for  religious  and  lay  people 


DOMINICAN  HOUSE  of  STUDIES 

Pontifical  Faculty  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
487  Michigan  Avenue  NE 
Washington,  DC  20017 

202-529-5300  www.dhs.edu 
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NATIONAL  BOARD 
LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMEN  RELIGIO 

Public  Statement  Concerning  Sexual  Abuse 

We  continue  to  hear  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  and  adolescen 
perpetrated  by  those  who  were  called  to  minister  faithfully  to  them. 

As  the  National  Board  of  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious  (LCWR),  representing 
sisters  in  the  United  States,  we  are  determined  to  be  agents  of  healing  and  reconciliation  in  ou, 
and  society. 

❖  We  are  outraged  by  the  harm  done  to  anyone,  especially  children,  abused  by 
Catholic  clergy,  brothers,  or  sisters.  We  ask  the  members  of  LCWR  to  do  all  wii 
their  power  to  assure  that  such  harm  will  never  recur. 

❖  We  grieve  with  victims  and  their  families  and  ask  our  members  to  listen  and  j 
respond  compassionately  to  them. 

❖  We  abhor  the  behaviors  of  perpetrators  and  we  desire  to  see  them  preventedfe 
doing  further  harm.  Yet  we  cannot  affirm  any  policy,  which  makes  no  distincIT 
among  offenses  committed  or  possibilities  of  rehabilitation. 

❖  We  pledge  to  respect  appropriate  confidentiality  while  also  dealing  with  thes 
matters  openly  and  honestly,  and  we  call  our  members  to  do  likewise. 

❖  We  stand  in  solidarity  with  those  who  have  been  falsely  accused  and  supporths 
search  for  truth  and  justice.  We  support  the  countless  Catholic  clergy,  brother),  a 
sisters  who  continue  in  faithful  service. 

❖  We  call  upon  religious  leaders,  ourselves  included,  to  screen  candidates  for  pip; 
hood  and  religious  life  with  great  care,  to  provide  appropriate  formation  in  Lir 
sexuality,  and  to  apply  standards  of  conduct  with  great  vigilance. 

❖  We  are  convinced  that  the  current  crisis  calls  for  systemic  change,  particularly  in  tf 
exercise  of  ecclesial  power.  We  call  for  the  inclusion  of  laity,  Catholic  clergy,  brot 
and  sisters  in  the  formation  of  policies  and  in  decision-making  which  will  allow  f 
collaborative  renewal  of  our  church. 

Our  Christian  commitment  calls  us  to  justice,  mercy,  and  that  form  of  love  which  is  forgiven 
Thus,  we  call  upon  our  members  to  join  our  pledge  to  continue  working  from  a  contempla 
stance  for  reconciliation  and  for  a  more  inclusive  and  open  church. 

August  24,  2002 

t 
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❖  8808  Cameron  Street  ❖  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910  ❖  301-588-4955  ❖  www.lcwr.org 
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Scott  Appleby  reviews  Garry  Wills's 
'Why  I  Am  a  Catholic' 
Andrew  Greeley  reviews  Dean  R.  Hoge's 
'The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Priesthood' 
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A  Jesuit  n\qi 


Of  Many  Things 


HENR'i  JAMES  named  one  of 
his  novels  Washington 
Square,  after  a  formerly 
Fashionable  area  in  Lower 
Manhattan  known  for  its  handsome 
row  of  mid-  19th  century  houses  on 
the  square's  north  side.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  now  owned  by  New  York 
University,  but  one  belongs  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is  here  that  the 
Intercommunity  Center  for  Justice 
and  Peace  has  its  modest  quarters.  I 
had  been  aware  of  the  center  since  my 
days  studying  theology  in  the  1970's. 
But  wanting  to  know  more  of  its  pre- 
sent-day activities,  one  afternoon  I 
took  the  subway  down  from  America 
House  for  a  visit  last  May. 

Arlene  Flaherty,  O.P.,  the  execu- 
tive director,  led  me  up  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  center's  bare- 
bones  office,  run  by  a  small  staff  on  a 
tight  budget.  (At  one  point,  she  noted, 
"Everyone  here  has  to  know  how  to 
fix  a  Xerox  machine  and  a  computer.") 
The  center  represents  a  coalition  of 
over  40  congregations  of  women  and 
men  religious  in  the  tri-state  area — 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  "Each  of  the  congregations  has 
a  specific  charism,"  she  said,  going  on 
to  emphasize  that  taken  together, 
these  charisms  embody  a  transforma- 
tive power  that  can  be  used  to  alter 
the  present-day  world  into  one  char- 
acterized by  justice  values,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Catholic  social  teaching.  The 
latter,  she  said,  "is  what  we  live  by, 
rooted  as  it  is  in  the  presence  and 
praxis  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Sister  Flaherty's  background  pre- 
pared her  well  for  her  present  respon- 
sibilities. As  a  missionary  for  over  a 
decade  in  Jamaica,  she  worked  with 
poor  residents  and  saw  at  first  hand 
the  way  in  which  many  of  them  were 
being  exploited  by  offshore  companies 
in  the  free  zone.  There,  with  no  right 
to  unionize  and  paid  low  wages,  the 
factory  workers  epitomized  for  her 
what' she  referred  to  as  the  dark  side 
( il  gl< ibali/.atii m. 

The  center's  staff  takes  aim  at  some 
of  the  world's  injustices  through  sever- 
al points  of  focus.  These  include  chil- 
dren's rights,  the  rights  of  immigrants 
and  criminal  justice.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  a  former  Jesuit  Volunteer, 


Nicole  Crifo,  who  is  heading  for  law 
school,  works  at  the  advocacy  level  on 
issues  like  the  death  penalty  and  the 
so-called  Rockefeller  drug  laws,  now 
emulated  in  other  states  and  the  cause 
of  sentences  of  draconian  length.  But 
she  also  deals  directly  with  a  number 
of  the  women  at  the  Bedford  Hills 
prison  north  of  New  York  City,  seek- 
ing clemency  for  several  of  them.  In 
two  cases  involving  drug-law  offend- 
ers, her  efforts  resulted  in  the 
women's  release.  In  addition,  she 
works  with  students  in  Catholic  high 
schools,  raising  their  awareness  of  the 
inequities  in  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Another  staff  member,  Jessica 
Kochis — a  former  Good  Shepherd 
volunteer — also  spends  time  in  high 
schools.  Her  focus,  however,  is  chil- 
dren's rights,  with  a  current  emphasis 
on  child  labor  and  children  in  warfare, 
like  those  dying  in  Iraq  because  of  the 
embargo  that  has  caused  shortages  of 
food  and  medical  supplies.  She  has 
helped  develop  curricula  for  teachers 
to  use  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
along  with  a  project  she  worked  on 
with  Nicole  called  "Peace-ing  It 
Togedier,"  that  assists  students  in 
understanding  and  responding  to  the 
events  of  Sept.  1 1  and  their  aftermath. 

A  third  of  the  center's  focus  points 
is  immigration,  with  a  Salvadoran, 
Yanira  Chacon-Lopez,  as  the  Latino 
outreach  coordinator.  After  fleeing  her 
country  in  1982  to  seek  asylum,  she 
experienced  at  first  hand  what  it  means 
to  be  detained  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Yanira  con- 
ducts workshops  for  Latina  women 
struggling  to  find  a  foothold  in  the 
United  States — now  made  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  face  of  growing  anti-immi- 
grant sentiment.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  she  was  in  Washington,  D.C., 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  Salvadorans 
whose  temporary  protective  status  was 
in  danger  of  expiration.  (It  has  since 
been  extended  for  a  year.) 

Justice  and  peace  are  indeed  what 
the  center  is  about,  as  evidenced  in  its 
works  and  in  its  quarterly  newsletter, 
Lmiverse  Updated.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  center  can  be  found  at 
www.icjp.org. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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torial 

"he  First 

bachers' 

ights 

■^^^    ebbie  lannaman  and  her  8-year-old 

daughter,  Chelsea,  live  in  Harlem,  a  leg- 
I  endary  New  York  City  neighborhood  with 
M   10  public  elementaiy  schools.  To  each  of 
these  schools  Ms.  Lannaman  gives  an  F. 
e  failures  in  these  cases  are  not  the  fault  of  the  teach- 

0  are  front-line  troops  doing  the  best  they  can.  The 
;  are  in  trouble  because  so  many  of  the  families  on 
i's  mean  streets  are  in  trouble — suffering  from  the 
lation  of  social  and  economic  miseries  that  plagues 
ities  nationwide. 

the  same,  Ms.  Lannaman's  complaints  are  justified. 
\  rules  require  Chelsea  to  attend  Public  School  125 
according  to  her  mother,  no  education  is  going  on. 
.  125,"  Ms.  Lannaman  told  a  New  York  Post  reporter 
'eeks  ago,  "practically  all  the  students  are  below  stan- 
ind  the  entire  building  needs  remediation." 
eaucracies  do  not  intimidate  Ms.  Lannaman.  After 
t  day  of  school  earlier  this  month,  she  decided  to 
iw  her  daughter  from  class  and  teach  her  at  home 
e  was  given  a  transfer  to  a  better  school  outside 
l.  This  was  not  revolt.  Ms.  Lannaman  was  only  aim- 
:xercise  a  choice  supposedly  guaranteed  her  by  No 
xft  Behind,  the  education  bill  that  President  Bush 
on  Jan.  8. 

\  ied  in  the  1,200  pages  of  this  law,  which  is  the  latest 

1  irization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
f  1965,  is  an  item  that  public  school  superintendents 

I  ly  hope  families  will  not  notice.  This  rule  says  chil- 
\  public  schools  that  are  well  below  standards  must  be 
I  "te  option  of  transferring  to  a  school  that  is  not  failing 
st  be  provided  with  transportation  to  that  better 

I  ar,  that  enlightened  directive  has  proved  to  be  largely 
I  on.  Even  though  relatively  few  of  the  approximately 
I  ion  children  who  find  themselves  stuck  in  failing 
f  have  attempted  to  use  this  option,  those  who  did  try 
I  fen  been  told  that  no  vacant  seats  are  available  in  the 
I  to  which  they  want  to  transfer. 


DATE  DUE  

Debbie  ..  had  just  this  e: 

She  was  told  that  none  of  the  districts  outside  i  hi 
which  she  hoped  her  daughter  might  transfer  had  vac;  i 
places.  Chelsea's  story,  however,  has  had  a  happy  ending.  A 
select  private  school  on  Manhattans's  East  Side  has  given  her 
a  full-tuition  scholarship. 

But  if  Chelsea's  problem  has  been  solved,  certain  basic 
questions  raised  by  what  The  Post  called  a  mother's  boycott 
remain.  How  are  parents'  rights  to  supervise  their  children's 
education  to  be  balanced  with  civil  society's  right  to  make 
sure  all  children  are  adequately  schooled?  And  which  right 
comes  first? 

Those  questions  do  not  arise  on  frontiers  where  there  are 
no  schools.  In  1671  William  Berkeley,  the  royal  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  asked  by  London  what  provision  the  colony 
made  for  education.  He  replied:  "The  same  course  diat  is 
taken  in  England  out  of  towns;  every  man  according  to  his 
ability  instructing  his  children." 

Parents  indeed  have  both  the  right  and  the  obligation  to 
educate  their  children;  but  in  a  complex,  industrialized  and 
sophisticated  society,  they  can  hardly  do  this  without  the 
help  of  schools.  In  the  United  States,  two  parallel  systems, 
the  public  and  the  private,  provide  these  schools;  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  family  has  lost  all  autonomy  or  been 
bumped  down  a  notch. 

this  was  the  essential  point  underlying  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  famous  Oregon  case — Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters.  The  Oregon  voters  adopted  in  1922  an 
initiative  that  would  have  required  almost  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  to  attend  public  schools;  pri- 
vate schools,  whether  religious  or  nonsectarian,  were  in 
effect  outlawed.  In  1925  a  unanimous  court  declared  this 
proposal  unconstitutional. 

In  his  opinion  for  the  court,  Justice  James  Clark 
McRevnolds  said  in  part  that  the  Act  of  1922  "unreasonably 
interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  children  under  their  con- 
trol.... The  child  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  State;  those 
who  nurture  him  and  direct  his  destiny,  have  the  right,  cou- 
pled with  the  high  duty,  to  recognize  and  prepare  him  for 
additional  obligations." 

Although  this  decision  dealt  explicidy  with  a  narrowly 
defined  issue — the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  Act — it 
not  only  recognized  the  family's  right  to  educate  but  implic- 
itlv  put  it  ahead  of  the  state  in  at  least  some  instances. 

There  is  a  truth  here  worth  keeping  in  sight  during  die 
debates  about  school  vouchers.  When  political  society 
enters  the  field  of  education,  it  finds  the  family  already 
there;  so  its  first  work  is  to  help  parents  do  theirs. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  Oppose  Pre-Emptive, 
Unilat  al  Force  Against  Iraq 

\m  '  ire-emptive,  unilateral  use  of  mili- 
tary  force  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Iraq"  cannot  be  justified  at  this  time, 
the  U.S.  bishops  told  President  Bush. 
The  bishops  urged  Bush  "to  step  back 
from  the  brink  of  war  and  help  lead  the 
world  to  act  together  to  fashion  an 
effective  global  response  to  Iraq's 
threats."  In  a  letter  to  Bush,  the  bishops 
used  Catholic  just-war  criteria  to  argue 
that  unilateral  strikes  against  Iraq  would 
differ  from  the  use  of  force  against 
Afghanistan,  which  was  part  of  a  broader 
war  against  terrorism  in  response  to 
attacks  on  the  United  States  on  Sept.  1 1, 
2001. 

"Given  the  precedents  and  risks 
involved,  we  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
extending  the  war  on  terrorism  to  Iraq, 
absent  clear  and  adequate  evidence  of 
Iraqi  involvement  in  the  attacks  of  Sept. 
1 1  or  of  an  imminent  attack  of  a  grave 
nature,"  the  bishops  said.  The  letter, 
dated  Sept.  1 3  of  this  year  and  released 
in  Washington  on  Sept.  17,  was  signed 
by  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregoiy  of 
Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  conference,  on  behalf  of  the 
bishops'  administrative  committee. 

In  the  bishops'  letter,  Bishop 
Gregory  said  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  limits  the  just-war  crite- 
rion of  "just  cause"  to  "cases  in  which 
the  damage  inflicted  by  the  aggressor 
on  the  nation  or  community  of  nations 
is  lasting,  grave  and  certain."  He  asked: 
"Is  there  clear  and  adequate  evidence  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Iraq  and 
the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  or  clear  and  ade- 
quate evidence  of  an  imminent  attack 
of  a  grave  nature?...  Is  it  wise  to  dra- 
matically expand  traditional  moral  and 
legal  limits  on  just  cause  to  include  pre- 
ventive or  pre-emptive  uses  of  military 
force  to  overthrow  threatening  regimes 
or  to  deal  with  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction?  Should 
not  a  distinction  be  made  between 
efforts  to  change  unacceptable  behavior 


of  a  government 
and  efforts  to 
end  that  govern- 
ment's exis- 
tence?" He  said 
the  moral  credi- 
bility of  force 
depends  on  legit- 
imate authority, 
and  as  such, 
"decisions  of 
such  gravity 
require  compli- 
ance with  U.S. 
Constitutional 
imperatives, 
broad  consensus 
within  our  own 
nation,  and  some 
form  of  interna- 
tional sanction, 
preferably  by  the 
U.N.  Security 
Council." 

He  added  that 
war  against  Iraq 
could  result  in 
dangerous  and 
unpredictable 
effects  upon 
Iraqi  civilians 
and  Middle  East 
stability,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  cri- 
teria of  the 

"probability  of  success"  and  "propor- 
tionality." "Would. ..force  succeed  in 
thwarting  serious  threats  or,  instead, 
provoke  the  very  kind  of  attacks  that  it 
is  intended  to  prevent?"  he  wrote. 
"How  would  another  war  in  Iraq 
impact  the  civilian  population,  in  the 
short  ami  long  term?  How  many  more 
innocent  people  would  suffer  and  die, 
or  be  left  without  homes,  w  ithout  basic 
necessities,  without  work? 

"Would  the  United  States  and  inter- 
national community  commit  to  the 
arduous,  long-term  task  of  ensuring  a 
just  peace  or  would  a  post-Saddam 
[Hussein]  Iraq  continue  to  be  plagued 
by  civil  conflict  and  repression  and 


MICHELANGELO'S  DAVID  GETS  A  CLEANING.  Agnes  Parronchi  cleacth 
marble  statue  of  David  at  the  Galleria  dell'Accademia  in  Florence,  Illy. 
Sept.  16.  The  renowned  work  by  Michelangelo  is  to  be  cleaned  dur* 
seven-month  restoration  project.  It  is  the  first  cleaning  of  David  sinlit 
relocation  to  the  gallery  in  1873.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


continue  to  serve  as  a  destabilizi 
force  in  the  region?"  he  asked, 
war  against  Iraq  detract  from  o 
responsibility  to  help  build  a  jus 
stable  order  in  Afghanistan  and 
mine  the  broader  coalition  agair. 
rorism?" 

I 

Nearly  Half  of  Americans 
Unchurched,  Census  Finds 

Just  over  half  of  all  Americans  hi 
organizational  ties  to  a  rehgiousp 
but  nearly  as  many  remain  w  ith<ft 
church  home,  according  to  the  ilW 
of  a  religious  census  conducted  p 
1 0  years.  The  study,  Religious 
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more  distinct  Anglican  bodies  emerg- 
ing," he  added. 


;gations  and  Membership  in  the 
I  mates:  2000,  was  released  on 
18  by  the  Association  of 
icians  of  American  Religious 
5  and  the  Glenmary  Research 
r.  The  data  showed  that  141.4 
n  Americans — 50.2  percent  of  the 
J.S.  population  of  281.4  mil- 
were  associated  in  the  year  2000 
ne  of  the  149  religious  bodies 
pating  in  the  study,  which  for  the 
me  included  .Muslims  and  some 
non-Christian  groups  in  its  latest 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  study 
lied  Churches  and  Church 
•rship  in  the  United  States:  1 990, 
55  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
te affiliated  with  a  religious 
:gation. 

.2  million,  Catholics  were  the 
single  denomination  represented 
United  States  in  2000,  although 
tants  grouped  together  were 
mmerous  at  66  million.  Catholics 
perienced  one  of  the  largest 
;es  in  membership,  16.2  percent, 
ae  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
day  Saints  (19.3  percent),  Christian 
les  and  Churches  of  Christ  (18.6 
t)  and  .Assemblies  of  God  (18.5 
t)  had  larger  increases  since  1990. 
ore  results,  see  Signs  of  the  Times 
•.americamagazine.org.] 


ishop  Carey  Fears  Anglican 
»  Dver  Sexuality  Issues 

(  sin  >p  of  Canterbury  George 
I  who  is  retiring  as  head  of  the 
I  <ide  Anglican  Communion,  said 
|  s  his  church  is  reaching  a  crisis 
I  ay  lead  to  a  split.  "My  concern  is 
I  t  communion  is  being  steadily 
P,  ained  by  dioceses  and  individual 
I  i  taking  unilateral  action,  usual- 
y  t  not  always — in  matters  to  do 
\  xuality,"  he  said  in  his  final  presi- 
i  address  to  the  Anglican 
i  tam  e  Council  on  Sept.  16  in 
l!  Kong.  "This  erosion  of  commu- 
ti  trough  the  adoption  of  'local 
1  >'  has  been  going  on  for  some  30 
'in  in  my  opinion  is  reaching  cri- 
|  Dortions  today,"  said  Archbishop 
I  set  to  retire  on  Oct.  3 1 .  This  was 
J  '  the  Anglican  church  toward 
|  s  fragmentation  and  the  real  pos- 
i  of  two  or,  more  likely,  many 


Vatican  Fears  'Real  Persecution' 
in  Russia 

The  Vatican  sharply  criticized  the 
expulsion  of  a  Polish  priest  from  eastern 
Russia,  saying  the  move  has  prompted 
fears  of  a  "real  persecution"  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  same  day,  anoth- 
er Polish  priest  w  orking  in  Russia  was 
turned  back  at  the  Poland-Belarus  bor- 
der on  his  way  back  to  his  parish.  At  the 
Vatican,  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls  expressed  official  disapproval  at  the 
expulsion  and  said  the  Vatican  was  using 
diplomatic  channels  to  try  to  resolve  the 
problem.  The  latest  incidents  bring  to 
five  the  number  of  Catholic  clergymen 
expelled  from  Russia  this  year. 

In  August,  Russian  President 
Vladimir  Putin  defended  the  visa 
denials  in  a  letter  to  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
saving  they  were  normal  measures 
adopted  by  a  sovereign  state  regarding 
foreign  citizens.  Archbishop  Tadeusz 
Kondrusiewicz  of  Moscow  said  that 
when  the  Catholic  Church  was  sup- 
pressed for  decades  of  Communist  rule, 
it  could  not  train  priests  because  its 
seminaries  were  closed.  As  a  result, 
most  priests  who  serve  in  Russia  today 
are  foreign  missionaries.  "The  unjusti- 
fied refusal  of  visas  to  foreign  priests 
gives  rise  to  deep  concern — it  throws 
into  question  the  religious  freedom 
guaranteed  in  the  constitution,  as  well 
as  the  equality  of  all  religions  before 
the  law,"  Archbishop  Kondrusiewicz 
said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Gov.  Frank  Keating  of  Oklahoma  said 
answers  to  a  survey  sent  out  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  indicat- 
ed most  dioceses  have  responded  to  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  adopted  by  the  bishops  at 
their  June  meeting  in  Dallas.  Names  of 
bishops  who  are  not  responding  to  the 
national  child  protection  charter  will  be 
released  "very  soon,"  said  Keating, 
chairman  of  the  renew  board. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  Iraq's  pr  >mise 
to  allow  the  unconditional  return  of 
U.N.  weapons  inspectors  w -a 


news"  and  called  for  prayers  for  contin- 
ued efforts  to  prevent  war. 

•  Mark  Chopko.  the  general  counsel  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  lauded  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  for 
upholding  an  Indiana  statute  requiring 
that  women  who  are  contemplating 
abortion  first  have  an  informational, 
face-to-face  meeting  with  a  health  care 
professional. 

•  Zimbabwe's  bishops  are  seeking  help 
from  churches  worldwide  to  end  the 
country's  food  crisis. 

•  British  bishops  are  calling  for  an  over- 
haul of  the  country's  criminal  justice 
system  to  ensure  fair  treatment  tor  all,  in 
particular  ethnic  minorities  and  the 
mentally  ill. 

•  NBC's  heavily  touted  new  drama, 
"American  Dreams,"  will  depict  life  in  a 
Philadelphia  Catholic  family  in  the 
1960's,  as  change  roils  both  church  and 
society. 

•  In  a  meeting  with  Germany's  new 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  on  Sept.  1 3. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  the  European 
Union  must  see  its  consolidation  ot 
political  unit}-  as  a  platform  to  promote 
human  rights,  development  and  peace  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  Ie  praised  the 
German  example  12  years  ago  (if  contin- 
uing to  aid  poorer  countries  despite  the 
"enormous  economic  and  social"  chal- 
lenges ot  its  ow  n  reunification. 

•  The  Mexican  bishops  have  proposed  a 
national  dialogue  to  determine  how  to 
integrate  Indians  into  the  general  society 
now  that  a  controversial  indigenous- 
rights  law  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution.  In  a  statement  on 
Sept.  9,  thev  asked  Indians  to  suggest 
concrete  plans  tor  improving  their 
human  and  social  development  in 
today's  Mexico. 

•  Stressing  the  importance  ot  church 
unitv,  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  bishops 
to  take  seriously  and  implement  Vatican 
and  papal  documents.  Speaking  to  a 
group  of  Brazilian  bishops  on  Sept.  14, 
he  rejected  occasionally  voiced  objec- 
tions that  he  and  Vatican  offices  were 
out  of  touch  with  local  realities  or  that 
the  steadv  flow  of  documents  was  too 
much  for  busy  pastors  to  read. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


of  other  things 


Betting  on  Dreams 

'I  will  always  remember  my 
mom's  dream  of  staying  home  with 
her  girls.' 


MY  DAD  was  a  gambler. 
One  of  my  earliest 
memories  is  seeing  him 
checking  the  racing 
results  in  the  newspaper 
and  circling  likely  prospects  for  the  next 
day's  betting. 

My  father's  habit  wouldn't  have  been 
a  problem  had  we  been  a  rich  family,  but 
we  weren't.  When  he  and  my  mom  mar- 
ried, she  was  a  schoolteacher  and  he  was  a 
cabdriver.  She  quit  her  job  when  her  first 
child  was  born  because  she  wanted  to  be  a 
homemaker,  but  when  I  was  born  two 
years  later,  money  problems  had  caught 
up  with  my  parents,  so  my  mom  returned 
to  the  classroom. 

My  father  was  bom  into  an  Italian- 
American  family  in  Greenwich  Village  in 
New  York  City,  and  his  father  died  when 
he  was  quite  young.  He  and  his  brother 
had  taken  odd  jobs  to  help  their  modier 
pay  the  bills,  and  my  dad  ended  up  drop- 
ping out  of  school  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Already  as  a  teenager,  he  had  been  attract- 
ed by  the  "get  rich  quick"  allure  of  gam- 
bling, even  if  the  winnings  were  just  a  few 
pennies  in  a  game  of  poker. 

I  never  asked  my  father  why  he 
enjoyed  betting  at  the  racetrack  so  much, 
but  when  I  was  in  college  and  accompa- 
nied him  one  afternoon,  I  figured  out  the 
answer.  As  I  saw  people  dashing  over  to 
the  window  at  the  last  minute  to  put 
money  down  on  a  "sure  bet,"  I  realized 
that  gambling  held  an  exciting  promise 
that  shot  light  through  the  dark  drudgery 
of  ordinary  life. 

The  air  crackled  with  anticipation 

Lorraine  v.  Murray  works  in  the  Pitts 
Theology  Library  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  She  is  the  author  of  Grace  Notes: 
Embracing  the  Joy  ot  Christ  in  a  Broken  World 
(Resurrection  Press,  2002). 


before  each  race,  and  as  the  horses 
exploded  around  the  track  with  the  crowd 
cheering,  you  could  feel  your  heart  doing 
a  tap  dance  in  your  chest. 

The  gambler's  fate  hung  in  the  air 
during  those  moments.  If  his  horse  came 
in  and  the  odds  were  just  right,  he  might 
imagine  himself  leaving  the  track  that  day 
as  a  rich  person.  On  the  flip  side,  of 
course,  if  Lady  Luck  frowned  on  him,  he 
might  go  home  with  emptv  pockets. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  fully  grown  diat 
I  realized  gambling  was  addictive,  because 
people  like  my  father  evidently  found  it 
impossible  to  stop.  There  was  never  a 
sense  of  closure  to  gambling.  If  you  went 
to  the  track  and  lost  all  the  money  in  your 
pocket,  you  wanted  to  make  up  your  loss- 
es by  placing  more  bets.  If  you  hit  a  win- 
ning streak,  you  yearned  to  double  or 
triple  your  winnings. 

Gambling  took  its  toll  on  our  family. 
My  mother  had  one  simple  dream,  which 
she  expressed  coundess  times  during  mv 
childhood:  "I  always  wanted  to  stay  home 
with  \  ou  girls."  But  when  finances  pushed 
her  back  into  the  work  world,  she  had  to 
leave  my  sister  and  me  with  babysitters. 

Years  later,  she  told  me  about  stand- 
ing at  the  bus  stop  outside  our  apartment 
and  hearing  us  crying,  and  how  she  would 
cringe  when  people  in  the  crowd  made 
disparaging  comments  about  mothers 
who  neglected  their  babies. 

Some  of  the  babysitters  were  nice 
enough,  but  others,  like  the  ominously 
named  Mrs.  Snapper,  were  short-tem- 
pered and  mean.  When  we  were  very 
young,  my  sister  and  I  didn't  understand 
anything  about  paying  bills  or  making 
ends  meet.  All  we  knew  was  that  our 
beloved  mom  abandoned  us  to  a  veritable 
stranger  each  morning,  and  we  hated 
that. 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  it 


seemed  nearly  all  my  friends  had  stfl 
home  moms  who  reminded  me  <j| 
mother  on  my  favorite  television  ,<j\ 
"Father  Knows  Best."  I  longed  to  ia 
home  after  school  to  discover  M<|i  i 
her  apron  and  the  scent  of  pot  roasoe 
meating  the  house. 

But  my  mom  always  seemed  tilt 
which  was  no  wonder,  since  after  >rj; 
of  teaching  she  had  to  make  dfl 
clean  up  the  kitchen,  supervise  batlm 
bedtime  and  pack  lunches  for  theie 
day. 

As  a  teenager,  I  concluded  th  m 
mother  couldn't  have  her  dream  om 
ing  home  because  my  dad  didn't  li 
enough  money.  While  she  had  a  cm 
degree  and  earned  a  decent  salarB 
teacher,  my  dad  always  worked  at  ;«i 
ety  of  jobs,  which  ranged  from  cabin! 
ing  to  hairdressing  to  sales. 

When  I  was  in  my  20's,  I  final  pi 
two  and  two  together  and  disccjrc 
that  my  dad's  paycheck  probably  jisl 
have  covered  the  bills,  had  he  w 
straight  home  from  work  insteH 
swinging  by  the  track. 

Still,  I  didn't  blame  him,  becse 
took  my  cue  from  my  mom,  who  I 
complained. 

My  dad  was  good  looking 
charming  in  the  way  Italian  men  ctbt 
and  she  was  a  lovely,  dark-eyed  laui 
who  adored  him.  She  seemed  to  :ct\ 
his  gambling  in  stride,  as  other  wore 
accepted  their  husbands'  habits  of  ifil 
ing  or  smoking. 

I  never  talked  to  mv  dad  aboui 
bling,  but  I'd  like  to  believe  trlfi 
longed  to  walk  away  from  the  racTft 
with  such  a  gigantic  pot  of  moneth 
my  mom  could  have  quit  her  jc** 
stayed  home.  Unfortunatelv,  that  cv 
happened;  my  mother  worked  as  a  jac! 
er  for  over  30  years. 

My  best  friend  today  is  a  s\m 
home  mom,  and  w  hen  1  sec  her  sptJi 
long  stretches  of  time  with  her  ch  Iff 
reading  them  stories  ami  plaving  pi 
I  feel  a  little  tug  at  my  heart. 

I  will  always  remember  my  ift 
dream  of  staying  home  with  her  g|| 
I  will  always  remember  mv  dad's 
of  making  it  big  at  the  racetrack. 

It's  really  too  bad  that  neither 
came  true.  Lorraine  V.  /!« 
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best  and  safest  course  of  action  is  not  to  admit  him  to  holy  orders. 

Ordination  and  Same 
Sex  Attraction 


-  BY  ANDREW  R.  BAKER  - 

Every  bishop  possesses  the  sacred  duty  of  discerning  the  suitability  of 
candidates  tor  holy  orders.  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  is  fitting  for  all  bish- 
ops, especially  today:  "Do  not  lay  hands  too  readily  on  anyone"  (1  Tim.  5: 
22).  The  church's  life  and  the  way  it  manifests  itself  as  the  sacrament  of  sal- 
vation for  the  entire  world  leans  inexGncably  on  the  shoulders  of  her  priests. 
The  supernatural  "health,"  one  could  say,  of  the  church  depends  heavily  on  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  ordination. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  scandal  of  clerical  sexual  abuse  of  minors,  the  church  and  soci- 
ety have  focused  parti}'  on  the  role  of  homosexuality.  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  advisable  for  a  bishop  to  admit  a  man  widi  predominandy  homosexual  tenden- 
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cies,  or  what  some  call  "same  sex  attraction"  (S.S.A.),  to  the 
seminar}'  and/or  present  him  for  holy  orders. 

thanks  to  a  recent  Circular  Letter  in  1997  from  the 
Congregation  for  Divine  W  orship  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Sacraments  concerning  the  suitability  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  some  guidance  and  assistance  from  die  Holy  See  have 
already  been  given  in  order  to  tackle  the  thorny  and  difficult 
issue  of  suitability. 

The  letter  says  that  a  vocation  is  based  on  "a  moral  certi- 
tude diat  is  founded  upon  positive  reasons  regarding  the  suit- 
ability of  the  candidate."  Next,  it  mentions  the  fundamental 
reason  not  to  admit  a  candidate  to  holy  orders.  The  document 
says:  "Admission  may  not  take  place  if  there  exists  a  prudent 
doubt  regarding  the  candidate's  suitability  (Canon  1052  §3 
with  Canon  1030).  By  'prudent  doubt'  is  meant  a  doubt 
founded  upon  facts  that  are  objective  and  duly  verified."  Later, 
the  congregation  advises  that  it  would  seem  "more  appropri- 
ate to  dismiss  a  doubtful  candidate"  than  to  lament  the  sadness 
and  scandal  of  a  cleric  abandoning  the  ministry. 

In  other  words,  the  congregation  seems  to  suggest  that 
even  if  there  is  onlv  a  "prudent  doubt,"  based  on  objective 
facts,  about  the  suitability  of  any  candidate,  the  best  and  safest 
course  of  action  is  not  to  admit  him  to  holy  orders.  The 
church  does  not  ask  for  certitude  that  a  man  does  not  have  a 
vocation  but  simply  that  a  doubt  has  arisen  through  a  prudent 
examination  of  evidence.  Even  though  there  may  be  a  lack  of 
certitude  but  a  definite  prudent  doubt,  a  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority  should  judge  the  candidate  to  be  unsuitable. 

What  about  a  candidate  with  S.S.A.?  Does  it  introduce  a 
prudent  doubt  about  suitability  resulting  in  not  admitting  an 
applicant  to  a  formation  program  or  not  issuing  the  call  to 
holy  orders? 

IN  ORDER  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EXISTENCE  of  a  "prudent  doubt,"  it 

would  be  helpful  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  die  term  "homo- 
sexuality." The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  describes  it  as 
"an  exclusive  or  predominant  sexual  attraction  toward  persons 
of  the  same  sex."  Some  may  experience  a  wide  range  of  inten- 
sity or  different  types  of  attractions  to  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
as  some  experts  propose.  Although,  in  the  context  of  deter- 
mining suitability  for  ordination,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
limit  the  definition  of  the  term  "homosexuality"  to  describe 
those  w  ith  exclusive  or  predominant  tendencies,  because  a  "pru- 
dent doubt"  can  be  better  verified  objectively  based  on  the 
clear  presence  of  the  disorder.  With  this  clear  information,  a 
bishop  can  then  make  his  decision  concerning  suitability 

.  Some  have  described  S.S.A.  as  a  sexual  "orientation."  At 
first  glance,  this  description  may  seem  to  have  some  merit. 
The  sexual  attraction  of  someone  with  S.S.A.  is  "toward"  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex,  and  this  "tending  toward"  could  easily  be 
described  as  an  "orientation."  However,  to  classify  homosexu- 


ality as  an  "orientation"  may  obfuscate  the  serious  disor^A 
exists  and  the  distortion  that  has  been  introduced  into  bibl 
caliy  inspired  Christian  anthropology. 

Genesis  speaks  of  God  creating  an  image  of  himjlfi 
making  man  "male  and  female."  In  this  dual  and  comptne 
tary  relationship  of  persons,  man  finds  within  himself  c  ca 
in  a  certain  serise,  "read"  in  his  body  and  in  the  body  oflj 
son  of  the  opposite  sex,  a  tendency  to  "leave  his  fatfr  it 
mother"  and  "cling"  to  the  other  (Gen.  2:  24).  The  sexjfc 
entation,  the  "tending  toward"  another  of  the  opposittw 
"written"  in  man's  created  constitution.  It  is  part  of  whB 
John  Paul  II  calls  the  "nuptial  meaning  of  the  bodw 
other  tendency  to  "cling"  to  another  (be  it  to  persons 
same  sex,  children,  beasts,  objects)  is  an  aberration  ■ 
divine  economy  in  which  God  reveals  himself  by  creaH 
image  of  himself  in  the  orientation  of  male  to  fem*j 
female  to  male. 

The  "orientation"  of  those  who  have  another  atrjlii 
odier  than  the  divinely  constituted  one,  is  not  a  true  "cH 
tion."  It  would  be  better  described  as  a  "disorientation  1; 
fundamentally  flawed  in  its  disordered  attraction  beA 
can  never  "image"  God  and  never  contribute  to  the  gadi 
the  person  or  society.  This  is  why  the  Catholic  Churchai 
es  that  the  disorientation  of  homosexuality  is  "objectivijl 
ordered."  Homosexuality  may  be  an  inclination,  tendB 
condition  but  it  is  fundamentally  "dis-orienting"  inn 
tends  toward  a  corrupt  end.  The  attraction  as  such  is  »B 
t  )nly  when  one  chooses  to  pursue  the  attraction  in  thoB 
deed  does  the  disordered  inclination  become  a  disorderfc 
therefore  sinful,  choice. 

Nevertheless,  homosexual  tendencies  are  aberraticp^ 
can  and  should  be  addressed  by  bodi  the  individual  udi 
competent  experts  with  the  aid  of  behavioral  sciences  ■ 
as  by  spiritual  means,  including  prayer,  the  sacramenp 
spiritual  direction.  According  to  some  experts,  S.S.A.B 
treated  and  even  prevented  with  some  degree  of  succ» 
does  it  introduce  a  "prudent  doubt"  when  detenninii  su 
ability  for  ordination? 

there  are  a  number  ( if  significant  negative  aspects  to  S.S 
contribute  to  a  "prudent  doubt"  with  regard  to  the  s 
of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

First  and  foremost  among  diem  is  the  possible  si 
ous  manifestation  of  other  serious  problems  such  as  sul 
abuse,  sexual  addiction  and  depression.  With  more 
serious  disorder,  a  candidate  may  find  it  difficult  to  resfiw 
the  demands  of  formation,  and  the  seminary  or  t 
house  may  struggle  to  accommodate  die  extra  needs  it 
in  the  healing  process  of  the  individual. 

Likewise,  there  is  an  increased  possibility  that  per* 
S.S.A.  may  be  more  familiar  with  certain  patterns  anjlh 
niques  of  deception  and  repression,  either  conscious  f| 


r 
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:  ous,  which  were  learned  in  trying  to  deal  with  their  ten- 
ts in  a  largely  heterosexual  environment.  After  years  of 
or  of  being  confused  about  their  abnormal  attractions, 
Dssible  that  duplicitous  or  pretentious  behaviors  could 
:  These  kinds  of  personal  defects  make  the  moral  for- 
i  1  of  the  candidate  much  more  difficult  and  can  nega- 
i  iffect  the  formation  of  the  other  candidates. 
:  other  aspect  that  would  contribute  to  a  "prudent 
i  '  concerning  a  candidate  with  S.S.A.  is  a  question  about 
'  lerence  to  church  teaching.  There  are  many  men  and 
!  i  with  S.S.A.  who  uphold  and  defend  the  church's 
i  ig  on  homosexuality.  But  if  someone  with  S.S.A.  is 
i  re  about  dealing  straightforwardly  with  his  disordered 
;  ions  or  has  some  doubts  about  their  disordered  charac- 
i  may  tend  to  possess  a  distorted  and  erroneous  view  of 
!  i  sexuality.  Thus,  there  exists  the  risk  that  such  an  indi- 
will  struggle  with  or  even  deny  the  clear  teaching  of 
i  arch  regarding  his  disordered  inclinations  and  any  acts 
ight  flow  from  these  tendencies, 
t  of  the  distortion  of  S.S.A.  is  the  tendency  to  view  the 
I  )erson  of  the  same  sex  as  a  possible  sexual  "partner"  or 
'  >  reduce  the  other  (also  a  temptation  for  heterosexuals) 
I  rual  object.  In  such  a  clearly  male  environment  as  the 
I  ry  and  the  priesthood,  the  temptation  is  ever-present 
!  >se  with  the  disorder.  This  temptation  could  present 
fficult  circumstances  and  the  overwhelming  presenta- 
the  object  of  their  attraction  (men),  which  is  naturally 
an  all-male  and  intensely  close  community,  could 
heir  efforts  to  live  chastely  or  to  be  healed  of  their  dis- 
•ery  difficult. 

thermore,  as  has  been  the  unfortunate  experience  in 
I  ^minaries  and  dioceses,  cliques  may  form  based  on  the 
I  :red  attractions.  This  could  hamper  the  healing  pro- 
|  it  might  be  possible  for  some,  because  the  effeminate 
(  e  manners  and  a  certain  "acceptability"  of  the  disor- 
I :  often  promoted  in  such  groups.  Also  these  cliques 
I  lfuse  young  heterosexual  men  in  the  growth  of  their 
t  tanding  of  manhood  and  in  developing  skills  and 
I  to  live  a  celibate  life,  because  they  can  often  see  mod- 
I  members  of  these  cliques  a  disordered  view  of  human 
I  y  and  of  proper  masculine  behavior. 
*  Dther  question  for  determining  suitability  for  a  candi- 
I  ith  S.S.A.  is  whether  the  individual  can  live  celibacy. 
I  y  is  a  vocational  choice  to  which  one  is  bound  by  a 
|  promise  to  live  chastely  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 

I  by  foregoing  the  good  of  marriage  and  family  life.  It 

I I  of  one's  identification  with  Christ,  one's  availability 
i  -ice  to  the  church  and  of  the  spousal  union  between 
land  the  church  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  >ple  with  homosexual  tendencies  can  live  certain 
j(  of  celibacy,  but  their  commitment  is  significantly  dif- 
|  from  that  of  heterosexuals  because  it  compromises 
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two  fundamental  dimensions  of  celibacy. 

On  the  one  hand,  celibacy  involves  a  sacrifice  of  a  good 
for  a  greater  good.  It  sacrifices  ordered  and  good  inclinations 
toward  spouse  and  family  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom.  For 
someone  with  S.S.A.,  an  act  of  binding  oneself  by  a  vow  or 
promise  to  abstain  from  something  that  one  is  already  bound 
to  avoid  by  the  natural  law  (attractions  toward  someone  of 
the  same  sex)  seems  superfluous.  To  avoid  doing  something 
(heterosexual  acts)  that  one  does  not  have  an  inclination  to 
do  is  not  a  sacrifice.  The  struggle  to  live  chastely  may  be 
extremely  difficult  for  someone  with  homosexual  tendencies, 
and  these  struggles  would  truly  be  meritorious  and  virtuous 
as  acts  of  chastity,  but  not  necessarily  of  celibacy. 

Likewise,  the  spousal  dimension  of  celibacy  seems 
unclear  for  those  with  S.S.A..  Celibacy  is  a  way  of  living  the 
spousal  character  of  Christ's  relationship  with  his  bride,  the 
church.  Through  the  celibate  life,  the  priest  redirects  his  sex- 
ual attraction  to  the  opposite  sex  toward  another  "body,"  the 
church,  which  is  a  "bride"  in  a  complementary  spousal  rela- 
tionship. He  exercises  a  spiritual  fatherhood  and  lives  a 
supernatural  spousal  relationship  as  a  sign  to  the  church  of 
Christ's  love  for  her.  Someone  afflicted  with  S.S.A.  cannot 
redirect  his  inclination  toward  a  complementary  "other"  in  a 
spousal  relationship,  because  homosexuality  has  disordered 
his  sexual  attraction  toward  the  opposite  sex.  It  then 
becomes  difficult  to  be  genuinely  a  sign  of  Christ's  spousal 
love  for  the  church. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  a  man  with  homosexual  tendencies 
can  live  a  celibate  life,  at  the  very  least  it  is  lacking  some 
important  elements  due  to  S.S.A.,  and  it  could  be  another 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  exists  a  prudent  doubt  as  to  his 
suitability  for  holy  orders. 

it  would  seem  that  if  there  are  firmly  established  facts,  both 
from  an  objective  psychological  evaluation  and  an  examina- 
tion in  the  external  forum  of  past  and  present  behavior  and 
choices,  that  a  man  does  indeed  suffer  from  S.S.A.  as  an 
"exclusive  or  predominant  sexual  attraction  toward  persons 
of  the  same  sex"  {Catechism,  No.  2357),  then  he  should  not 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  his  presence  in  the  seminar}' 
would  not  only  give  him  false  hope  but  it  may,  in  fact,  hin- 
der the  needed  therapy  and  healing  that  might  come  from 
appropriate  psychological  and  spiritual  care.  It  may  be  that 
a  man  could  be  healed  of  such  a  disorder  and  then  he  could 
be  considered  for  admission  to  the  seminary  and  possibly  to 
Holy  Orders,  but  not  while  being  afflicted  with  the  disor- 
der. 

The  Pauline  exhortation  not  to  "lay  hands  too  readily  on 
anyone"  is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  any  bishop;  but  if  a  can- 
didates  suitability  is  scrutinized  with  prudence,  the  act  of 
"laying  on  of  hands"  will  bear  abundant  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  will  be  touched  by  the  ministry  of  a  priest.  f$ 
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Yes,  Gay  Men 
Should  Be 
Ordained 

BY  THOMAS  J.  GUMBLETON 

ONE  .major  fallout  of  the  current  crisis  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  scapegoating 
of  homosexual  priests  and  seminarians.  One 
bishop  was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  "unscientif- 
ic conclusion  is  that  most  sexual  abuse  by  priests  is  against  ado- 
lescent boys  and  therefore  is  rooted  in  societal  acceptance  of 
homosexuality."  He  w  ent  on  to  draw  the  bizarre  conclusion 
that  there  are  some  fields  that  should  not  be  open  to  certain 
people:  "I  don't  think  drug  addicts  should  be  pharmacists,  I 
don't  think  alcoholics  should  be  bartenders,  I  don't  think  klep- 
tomaniacs should  be  bank  tellers  and  I  don't  think  homosexu- 
als should  be  priests."  Obviously  he  believes  even'  homosexu- 
al person  is  a  sex  addict  and,  if  we  barred  them  from  the  priest- 
hood, the  sex  scandal  would  be  quiedy  ended.  In  fact,  one  bishop  has  ahead}'  publicly  taken  thisios 
Other  bishops  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  consider  all  homo-  tion.  He  insists:  "There  is  a  difference  between  a  heteres 
sexual  men  to  be  sex  addicts;  nevertheless,  they  bar  them  al  and  homosexual  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  A  heteisc 
from  the  seminary  and  the  priesthood.  Their  policy  reflects  Ual  candidate  is  taking  on  a  good  thing,  becoming  a  as 
the  judgment  provided  in  a  report  prepared  by  the  theologian  and  giving  up  a  good  thing,  the  desire  to  have  a  familyM 
Germain  Grisez:  "Can  men  with  a  homosexual  orientation  seminarian,  even  a  chaste  one,  by  his  orientation  is  not  Si 
become  good  candidates  for  ordination?  There  are  reasons  to  able  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  even  if  he  did  not  cm 
doubt  it.  Sexuality  profoundly  shapes  the  lives  of  human  per-  an  act  of  [gay  sex].  He  is  giving  up  what  the  church  cor  do 
sons,  and  a  homosexual  orientation,  albeit  less  bizarre  than      an  abomination." 

the  commonly  recognized  paraphilias,  is  a  grave  disorder.  Last   March   Joaquin   Navarro-Valls,    the  cm 

Homosexual  men  no  doubt  can  be  perfecdy  continent,  but  spokesperson  for  the  Vatican,  publicly  linked  pecbhi 
the  charism  of  celibacy  involves  more;  peaceful  chastity  and  priests  with  homosexuality  and  ev  en  went  so  far  as  to  sm 
the  sublimation  of  sexual  energy  into  priesdy  service  for  the  that  gay  men  could  not  be  validly  ordained.  His  stateirW 
kingdom's  sake."  itself  would  not  be  of  great  concern,  since  Dr.  Navarnra 

S<  >me  critics  of  the  acceptance  of  homosexual  men  into  is  not  in  any  sense  part  of  the  church's  magistiiui 
the  priesthood,  like  Charles  Wilson,  head  of  the  St.  Joseph's  However,  his  remarks  seem  to  take  on  an  authont' 
Foundation,  a  canon  law  organization  in  Texas,  would  like  to  namre,  because  no  bishop  in  the  Vatican  or  elsewheH 
see  the  church  make  the  ban  on  homosexual  seminarians  publicly  rejected  those  remarks.  This  can  certainly  leal 
more  explicit  in  canon  law,  although  he  contends  that  if  impression  that  he  speaks  with  official  support, 
canon  law  is  interpreted  correctly  it  already  prohibits  homo-  All  of  this  focus  on  gay  men  in  the  priesthood  anrd 

sexual  seminarians.  gious  life,  as  a  response  to  the  recent  sexual  scandals, «vi 

 many  gay  priests  and  brothers  feeling  very  vulnerab  ai 

the  most  rev.  thomas  J.  gumbleton  is  an  auxiliary  bishop  of      afraid.  In  a  recent  article  one  religious,  Bro.  Jack  la 
the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  Mich.  friar  in  the  Capuchin  Province  of  St.  Joseph,  quoted  a  ■ 
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uch  a  difficult  journey  just  to  be  out;  coming  out  in  reli- 
life  requires  another  level  of  courage  and  conversion, 
die  \  atican's  recent  attack  on  homosexuals  in  religious 
fear  that  some  parishioner  will  turn  my  orientation  into 
jiing  ugh-  and  vile,  and  the  next  thing  you  know  I  will 
idine  about  it  in  the  local  paper." 
1  this  must  stop:  the  scapegoating  of  gay  priests  for  the 
mse  crisis,  the  demand  to  reject  homosexual  persons 
e  priesthood  and  religious  life,  the  unchallenged  sug- 
n  that  the  ordination  of  a  gay  man  would  be  invalid, 
ese  positions  contribute  to  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
rve  feelings  that  so  many  in  the  church  and  our  society 
:oward  homosexual  persons. 

le  first  step  toward  reversing  these  harsh  judgments 
egative  feelings  about  gay  priests  and  homosexual  per- 
n  general  is  to  examine  our  own  experience.  Without 

aware  of  it,  untold  numbers  of  people  in  the  church 
>een  blessed  by  the  compassionate  and  healing  ministry 
■  priests  and  bishops.  Ordinary  common  sense  tells  us 
ich  ministry  is  of  God.  It  is  authentic  and  it  is  valid, 
might  also  be  helpful  to  recall  what  the  U.S.  bishops 

in  their  document  Always  Oiir  Children.  In  speaking  to 
s  who  discover  that  their  child  is  homosexual  we  asked, 

can  you  best  express  your  love — itself  a  reflection  of 

unconditional  love — for  your  child?"  And  then  we 

jn't  break  off  contact;  don't  reject  your  child....  Your 
ild  may  need  you  and  your  family  more  than  ever, 
i  or  she  is  still  the  same  person.  This  child  who  has 
•ays  been  God's  gift  to  you  may  now  be  the  cause  of 
other  gift:  your  family  becoming  more  honest, 
•pectful  and  supportive.  Yes,  your  love  can  be  tested 
this  reality,  but  it  can  also  grow  stronger  through 
iir  struggle  to  respond  loringly. 

ould  it  not  be  a  blessing  for  parents  who  are  strug- 
■£>  accept  and  unconditionally  love  their  homosexual 
f  the  church  were  to  accept  gay  priests  and  bishops 
*  and  gratefully?  And  if  the  gift  of  a  homosexual  child 
the  cause  of  another  gift  to  the  family,  is  it  not  even 
likely-  that  a  homosexual  priest  could  be  the  cause  of 
i  gift  to  the  parish  community?  A  community  that 
accept  this  gift  would  grow  in  its  ability  to  be  honest, 
tful  and  supportive. 

e  must  also  ask  ourselves:  do  we  really  want  to  deprive 
lurch  of  the  valuable  and  blessed  ministry  that  is 
v  being  provided  by  priests  and  religious  who  are  gay 
«an?  Do  we  really  wish  to  increase  the  pain  and  hurt 
any  of  them  have  experienced  throughout  their  lives? 
:  really  want  to  instigate  a  "witch  hunt"  to  expel  from 
nistry  gay  priests,  and,  I  might  add,  gay  bishops? 


as  a  bishop  for  over  30  years.  I  have  worked  with  and  come  to 
know  well  many  gay  priests.  They  are  healthy  psychological- 
ly, and  their  committed  ministry  has  been  very  effective.  I  am 
inspired  by  their  love  of  God  and  of  the  people  they  serve  so 
well  and  generously.  I  also  know  the  struggle  they  now  face  as 
they  see  the  bishops  deal  with  the  current  crisis  in  the  church. 

A  few  letters  that  I  have  received  recendy  show  clearly 
how  this  present  attack  on  homosexual  persons  is  being  expe- 
rienced. One  priest  wrote: 

I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  good  standing,  and 
celibate.  I  did  not  choose  to  be  so,  but  in  God's  infinite 
love  and  mercy  I  was  created  a  gay  man.... 

I  have  struggled  with  the  knowledge  of  my  sexual- 
ity. I  have  sought  ways  that  my  gifts  and  talents  could 
be  used  fully  for  building  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
However,  the  fear  of  "witch  hunts"  continues  to  keep 
a  part  of  me  "in  the  closet"  How  I  long  to  be  able  to 
be  "out"  fin  appropriate  ways)  and  honest  with  the 
people  I  serve.  I  feel  rejection  by  the  people  I  try  to 
serve  in  love,  which  causes  me  much  pain.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  if  I  should  remain  a  priest.... 

I  love  the  work  I  do.  I  live  celibacy  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  a  good  priest.  But  I  am 
also  saddened  that  I  am  prevented  from  sharing  those 
parts  of  who  I  am,  the  source  of  my  compassion  and 
that  which  energizes  me....  I  find  unbearable  that  there 
is  so  much  hate  that  continues  to  be  fueled  by  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  our  reconciling  God. 

Here  is  another  example: 

I  am  a  priest  who  is  gay  and  celibate,  and  I  have  strug- 
gled all  my  life  with  the  many  issues  associated  with 
being  born  homosexual. 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  obviously  called  many  gays  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  last  few  years.  How  do  the  bish- 
ops explain  that?  Do  the  bishops  understand  the 
hatred  and  opposition  they  are  stirring  up  tow  ard  gay 
priests  by  their  remarks?  Do  they  see  that,  like  oppo- 
sition to  minorities  entering  the  priesthood  years  ago, 
their  opposition  to  gays  has  no  foundation  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus?  Bishop  Gumbleton,  you  have 
encouraged  gay  priests  to  be  open  about  their  orienta- 
tion. And  I  have  been — only  to  be  questioned  now  by 
parishioners  as  someone  who  has  been  ordained  mis- 
takenly. In  all  my  years  of  sacraments,  today  w  as  the 
first  time  a  young  couple  in  our  parish  asked  me  if  the 
baptism  of  their  baby  would  be  valid — since  thev  had 
heard  from  their  parents  that  I  w  as  a  homosexual. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  priests  who  have  been 
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totally  faithful  in  following  out  their  call  to  the  priesthood 
deserve  better  of  us.  They  must  not  be  harassed  and  forced  to 
live  in  fear  and  even  suffer  the  violence  that  our  society  often 
directs  against  homosexual  persons.  Open  support  and  love 
for  gay  priests  and  bishops  would  remove  the  sense  of  isola- 
tion and  loneliness  that  many  experience.  This,  together  with 
the  freedom  to  no  longer  "hide  an  important  part  of  who  I 
am,"  would  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  otherwise 
might  fail  to  be  faithful  to  their  celibate  commitment. 

And  I  insist  that  we  must  reject  any  suggestion  that  a  gay 
priest  or  bishop  cannot  make  the  same  celibate  commitment 
a  heterosexual  man  would  make.  It  is  a  very  inadequate 
understanding  of  celibacy  to  say  that,  as  the  bishop  quoted 
above  put  it,  a  heterosexual  priest  is  "giving  up  a  good  thing, 
the  desire  to  have  a  family"  Celibacy  is  not  simply  a  "giving 
up"  of  something.  It  is  a  positive  way  of  loving — truly  loving 
and  being  loved— but  with  the  exclusion  of  sexual  intimacy. 
Homosexual  people  can  also  love  celibately  and  be  a  sign  of 
God's  love  just  as  genuinely  as  heterosexuals.  In  Always  Our 
Children  the  U.S.  bishops  taught  this  clearly  when  they  stat- 
ed: 

Everyone — the  homosexual  and  the  heterosexual  per- 
son— is  called  to  personal  maturity  and  responsibility. 
With  the  help  of  God's  grace,  everyone  is  called  to 
practice  the  virtue  of  chastity  in  relationships. 
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Chastity  means  integrating  one's  thoughts,  feelins  , 
and  actions  in  the  area  of  human  sexuality  in  a  wjM 
that  values  and  respects  one's  own  dignity  and  that  f 
others. 

As  a  heterosexual  person  I  have  had  to  learn  hir  tc 
integrate  my  sexuality  in  a  healthy  way  in  all  of  my  In 
and  mutual  relationships.  As  a  celibate  person,  I  chue  x 
do  this  without  full  sexual  intimacy.  And  as  Propa 
Grisez  puts  it,  I  arrive  at  a  point  of  "peaceful  chastitiaa 
the  sublimation  of  sexual  energy  into  priestly  servijfcl 
the  kingdom's  sake." 

What  is  true  of  me  as  a  celibate  heterosexual  petjiii 
just  as  true  of  the  celibate  homosexual  person.  The  caw 
homosexual  priest  or  bishop  brings  the  same  charism  »tiu 
service  of  the  church  as  the  heterosexual  and  can  aak 
the  same  "peaceful  chastity  and  sublimation  of  sexualner 
gy"  for  priestly  service. 

To  say  that  the  only  thing  a  gay  priest  has  to  giv^B 
"an  abomination"  manifests  not  only  profound  igncjjM 
of  what  celibacy  really  is,  but  also  is  an  insult  to  pen 
homosexual  person.  Again,  while  celibacy  represents  Sac 
rifice,  it  is  not  simply  a  "giving  up."  It  is  a  unique  vyo 
loving,  a  charism  given  by  God  to  persons  who  are  hmo 
sexual  or  heterosexual.  For  this  reason,  it  is  absurd  ttsu? 
gest  that  the  ordination  of  homosexual  persons  is  ijH 
simply  because  of  their  sexual  orH 
tion.  Obviously  God  has  called  lair 
gay  men  to  the  priesthood  and  ti  tbi 
episcopate  throughout  the  whole  isto 
ry  of  the  church.  Indeed,  to  deck™ 
of  these  ordinations  invalid  woulicai 
into  question  the  integrity  of  our  wk 
sacramental  system. 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  REASON  tO  rejeClthl 

attack  against  homosexual  priestam 
bishops  is  that  by  identifying  homses 
uals  as  the  cause,  or  an  importanpai 
of  the  cause,  of  the  current  crisis  ^li 
fail  to  deal  with  the  most  basic  ca  e 
the  scandalous  situation.  The  rlffiJ 
cause  was  identified  in  1971  in  thnp 
chological  study  of  Catholic  pries'  an* 
bishops  in  the  United  States,  autora 
by  Dr.  Eugene  Kennedy.  This  stu/, 1 
course,  included  homosexual  ancjb^l 
erosexual  priests.  It  indicated  that  M 
large  percentage  of  priests  were  se  ous 
ly  underdeveloped  in  terms  of  ps'ho 
logical  maturity.  This  can  result  in  sit 
uation  in  which  a  person  ms}  » 


Don't  throw  it 

away... 
Give  it  away. 
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lologically  an  adult  but  psychologically,  affectively 
MTiotionally  still  a  teenager.  Obviously  such  persons 
rend  toward  inappropriate  relationships.  (A  person 
s  psychologically  an  adolescent  would  feel  more  com- 
ble  in  relationships  with  younger  people — with 
agers"  like  himself.)  And  whether  such  a  relationship 
nosexual  or  heterosexual,  it  is  wrong  and  can  even  be 
nal. 

lit  the  problem  confronting  us  is  not  a  problem  of 
isexual  priests  among  us.  It  is  a  problem  of  seriously 
•developed  priests.  Yet  this  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
ome.  Underdeveloped  persons  can  be  guided  toward 
:r  stage  of  maturity  that  will  enable  them  to  function 
.sychologically  healthy  way.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the 
■developed  homosexual  person  as  it  is  of  the  underde- 
ed  heterosexual  person.  The  important  thing  to  work 
d  in  the  seminary  and  in  religious  formation  is 
ving  for  ordination  only  those  persons  who  have 
/ed  an  adequate  degree  of  healthy  psychological 
3pment.  This  must  include  healthy  psychological 
jpment  for  both  homosexual  and  heterosexual  per- 
Various  psychological  studies  indicate  homosexual 
ns  are  as  healthy  as  anyone  else.  This  can  also  be  the 
mong  priests  and  bishops. 

here  are  a  number  ol  additional  reasons  why  we  must 
attacks  upon  homosexual  priests  and  value  their  min- 
in  the  church.  For  example,  in  his  book,  Spirit///// 
ion  and  the  Gay  Person,  James  Empereur,  S.J.,  states: 
losexuality  is  one  ol  God's  most  significant  gifts  to 
nity.  Through  their  testimony  of  suffering,  (iod  has 
n  gays  and  lesbians  to  reveal  something  about  (iod 
leterosexuals  do  not."  Drawing  on  this  insight,  Bro. 
Talbot  points  out  that  homosexuals  "minister  through 
nguage  of  our  pain,  of  our  passion 
As  we  begin  a  new  century,  a  recon- 
ilized  gospel  of  reconciliation  is 
•ed,  and  healing  medicine  can  be 
d  from  the  marginalized.  Our  gay 
Jsbian  brothers  and  sisters  can  help 
stimtion  during  this  moment  of  suf- 
and  humiliation." 

igree.  What  a  loss  if  we  drive  these 
d"  people  from  our  midst! 
further  gift  gay  priests  bring  to  our 
h  is  an  exceptional  ability  and 
ge  to  proclaim  the  truth — something 
ided  by  the  prophetic  nature  of  the 
hood.  This  can  happen  because  of 
ften  arduous  "coming  out"  process 
sexuals  must  undertake.  Gay  and  les- 
Jeople  have  had  to  identify,  accept 
ffirm  a  truth  about  themselves  that 


others  have  defamed.  Coming  to  this  awareness  can  be 
enormously  difficult.  In  fact,  it  often  had  to  be  done  with- 
out any  encouragement  or  guideposts  from  others.  They 
have  often  experienced  opposition  to  knowing  the  truth 
about  themselves,  accepting  their  truth,  and  being  willing 
even  to  share  it  with  others.  By  living  out  this  painful  pro- 
cess, gay  priests  develop  a  deeply  prophetic  courage. 

Gay  priests  also  can  offer  a  depth  of  compassion  not 
always  shared  in  a  comparable  way  by  heterosexual  priests. 
Gay  people  have  often  been  treated  as  outcasts  by  society, 
church  and  even  family.  Because  of  this  experience,  they  can 
develop  an  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  those  who  are  being 
excluded  and  included  in  various  situations.  Such  a  gift  of 
compassion  surely  enriches  one  who  is  called  to  minister  to 
( ithers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  our  church  leadership  to 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  that  can  come  to  us  by  recognizing 
and  supporting  gay  priests  rather  than  shunning  or  rejecting 
them.  Bro.  Jack  Talbot  describes  very  well  what  needs  to 
happen  if  we  hope  to  achiev  e  a  good  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  church: 

The  church  hierarchy  needs  to  accept  the  help  of  her 
gay  and  lesbian  members  as  ministers  of  healing, 
rather  than  making  us  scapegoats  for  a  problem  that 
we  did  nothing  to  create.  Let  us  be  advocates  for  the 
church  during  this  crisis.  Hear  our  stories....  For 
many,  our  gay  and  lesbian  brothers  and  sisters  may  be 
unlikely  teachers.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  Gods 
healing  balm,  Gods  grace  and  peace  at  a  time  when 
the  fragility  of  our  society  is  painfully  demonstrated 
in  the  crisis  spots  that  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  news 
and  in  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart. 


Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart.. .for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 
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Seminary 
Visitation 

An  earlier  visitation  was  a  useful 
and  productive  exercise. 

BY  DONALD  W.  WUERL 


THE  CHARTER  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  of  Children  and 
Young  People  endorsed  by  the  bishops  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Dallas  on  June  13-15  includes  a  pledge 
of  "complete  cooperation  with  the  Apostolic  Visitation  of  our 
diocesan/eparchial  seminaries  and  religious  houses  of  forma- 
tion recommended  in  the  interdicasterial  meeting  with  the 
cardinals  of  the  United  States  and  the  conference  officers  in 
April  2002." 

Article  1 7  of  the  charter  notes  that  "unlike  the  previous 
visitation,  these  new  visits  would  focus  on  the  question  of 
human  formation  for  celibate  chastity  based  on  the  criteria 
found  in  Pastores  Dabo  I  obis  (1992)."  The  charter  recognizes 
and  supports  the  possibility  of  a  visitation  of  the  seminaries  in 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  clarifies  the  focus  of 
such  an  exercise. 

Such  an  apostolic  visitation  of  the  seminaries  is  not  with- 
out a  successful  precedent.  In  1981  the  Holv  See  appointed 
Bishop  John  A.  Marshall  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  serve  as  apos- 
tolic visitator  for  all  seminaries  and  houses  of  formation  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  process  that  would  take  almost  seven 
years  from  the  official  announcement  of  the  visitation  to  its 
formal  conclusion,  with  the  final  report  to  the  pope  on  July  2, 
1988. 

The  announcement  of  that  visitation  was  greeted  with 
alarm  in  some  quarters  and  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
some  engaged  in  priesdy  formation,  but  once  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  visitation  would  have  clear  criteria  for  the  study 
and  that  those  engaged  in  it  would  be  familiar  with  the  process 
of  priesdy  formation,  some  of  the  uneasiness  began  to  recede. 
After  a  number  of  the  visitations  were  successfully  concluded, 

THE  MOST  REVEREND  DONALD  W.  WUERL,  now  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  served  on  the  staff  of  an  apostolic  visi- 
tation of  U.S.  seminaries  during  the  1980's. 
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the  word  spread  quickly  that  this  was  a  useful  and  prodinve 
exercise  that  daily  advanced  the  cause  of  priestly  formaticB| 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  disquiet  and  uncertainly  had 
way,  for  the  most  part,  to  appreciation  and  support. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  25,  1990,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
gratulated  Bishop  Marshall  and  the  bishops  of  die  Litei 
States  who  worked  with  him  on  the  successful  conclusi.i  o 
the  papal  seminary  study.  In  both  his  opening  char;  ti 
Bishop  Marshall  at  the  initiation  of  the  visitation  and  h-let 
ter  concluding  it,  the  pope  highlighted  die  fact  diat  "aulov 
tic  ecclesial  renewal  envisioned  and  set  in  motion  hrfit 
Second  Vatican  Council  depends  in  great  part  on  a  deennet 
awareness  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  priesdiood  and  jtl 
priesdy  ministry."  The  papal  seminary  study  was  meant  tw» 
ter  true  renewal  of  the  church  through  attention  to  pH)1-'1 
priesdy  formation  in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  the  SfM 
Vatican  Council. 

The  impetus  for  the  proposed  apostolic  visitation  [to 
recent  scandal  involving  the  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  <trgv 
and  their  subsequent  reassignment  to  pastoral  ministry™ 
focus  of  the  visitation  is  therefore  much  more  narw 
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d  than  the  earlier  one.  Nonetheless  the  desired  outcome 
be  a  renewal  described  by  the  pope  as  one  "rooted  in  a 
ned  awareness  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  priesthood 
7  the  priestly  ministry." 

ice  the  church  in  the  United  States  has  already  experi- 
a  successful  apostolic  visitation  of  the  seminaries  and 

5  of  priestly  formation,  it  seems  beneficial  to  look  to  that 
as  we  approach  any  future  visitation. 

lere  are  a  number  of  elements  that  both  visitations  have 

imon.  The  first  is  its  authority.  An  apostolic  visitation 
the  authorization  of  the  pope.  The  bishops  pledge  "our 

ete  cooperation"  with  it. 

le  visitation  is  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  episcopal  soli- 
with  the  pope,  since  it  falls  to  the  conference  of  bishops 
port  and  work  with  the  apostolic  visitator  by  their  own 
pation  in  the  process.  In  the  initial  apostolic  visitation  in 
>80's,  a  substantial  number  of  bishops  worked  with 
>  Marshall  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  individual  teams 
sited  more  than  200  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
many  as  70  bishops  actually  participated  in  on-site  vis- 

lallmark  of  the  new  visitation  should  also  be  its  collab- 
nature.  Again  we  can  turn  to  the  earlier  model  and  rec- 
the  seeds  of  its  success  in  the  decision  early  in  the  pro- 
engage  not  only  bishops  but  also  major  superiors  of 

■as  communities  and  people  actually  involved  in  priestly 


formation.  To  ensure  a  level  of  uniformity  in  the  visits,  the 
original  visitation  presented  workshops  to  prepare  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visitation  teams.  The  first  program  took  place  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  20,  1983,  and  was  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond at  what  was  then  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary  in 
Mundelein,  111.,  (Chicago)  on  July  21,  1983.  In  this  way  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  evenness 
in  the  visitation  process  and  awareness  among  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  process,  procedure  and  expectations. 

Two  pilot  visitations  were  also  conducted  so  that  the 
preparation  of  the  visitation  team  members  and  the  materials 
by  which  the  visitation  would  be  guided  would  benefit  from 
practical  experience.  One  was  held  at  St.  John  Seminary  in 
Boston  on  March  7-11,  1983,  and  the  second  at  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake  Seminary,  Mundelein,  on  April  26-30,  1983. 

If  a  visitation  were  to  be  conducted  today,  it  would  seem 
that  the  same  practical  plan  that  served  the  papal  seminar)7 
study  of  the  1980s  so  well  would  be  equally  applicable  and 
successful.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  initial  hesitancy 
about  the  earlier  visitation  was  soon  dissipated  as  those 
involved  recognized  the  integrity  ot  the  process. 

One  issue  that  immediately  arose  in  the  earlier  visitation 
was  the  norm  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  a  priestly  forma- 
tion program.  Here  die  discussion  turned  to  what  would  be 
the  standard  by  which  a  seminar}',  school  of  theology  or  house 
of  formation  would  be  measured  in  assessing  its  program. 
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This  question  had  all  the  potential  for  becoming  the  truly 
neuralgic  issue  of  the  visitation.  In  short,  the  question  revolved 
around  whose  vision  of  priestly  formation  would  be  followed 
when  a  team  arrived  to  conduct  an  evaluation. 

In  order  to  have  an  objective  set  of  criteria  for  the  forma- 
tion review,  it  was  determined  that  an  instrument  would  be 
developed  using  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  church 
that  guide  priestly  formation.  The  instrument  was  developed 
from  authentic  sources  that  began  with  the  Riitiv 
Fundamentalis  and  included  all  the  documents  issued  by  vari- 
ous Roman  dicasteries  on  priestly  formation  as  well  as  our 
own  N.C.C.B./U.S.C.C.  Program  of  Priestly  Formation. 

Given  the  scope  of  the  visitation,  a  number  of  instruments 
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had  to  be  developed,  starting  with  one  for  theologatepub 
lished  in  July  1983  and  another  for  college-level  priest;  fo 
mation  programs  in  October  1984.  Two  more  were  pulsha 
in  July  1985:  one  for  houses  of  formation  under  the  dirrtioi 
of  both  diocesan  and  religious  communities  and  one  i|tK 
visitation  of  schools  of  theology. 

All  of  these  instruments  reflected  the  directives  emapl 
from  the  Holy  See  and  the  conference  of  bishops  and  t  Oi 
same  time  benefited  from  the  input  of  people  actively  erbjj 
in  priestly  formation.  All  of  them  underwent  consultati(&ai> 
several  revisions  and  were  approved  by  the  Apostolic  S^j  i 
The  Dallas  charter  already  suggests  that  the  propospi 
itation  base  its  study  "on  the  criteria  found  in  PastoreWk 
Vobis  (1992)."  Since  the  visit  will  focpl 
the  question  of  human  formation  fqdr 
bate  chastity,"  die  norms  for  judgurci 
effectiveness  of  any  particular  priestjifet 
mation  program  are  already  clearly  j|| 
out  and  available  to  all. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  trim 
areas  where  the  previous  apostolic  ;siw 
tion  was  different  from  the  one  cuiH 
proposed:  the  scope  of  die  visitatic  an 
the  precise  focus  of  the  study. 

The  visitation  in  the  1980' w 
charged  widi  die  entire  priestly  forrffisr 
program  at  every  level:  high  schoqco: 
lege,  theologate,  schools  of  theolot  an 
houses  of  formation — bodi  religioi  an 
diocesan.  One  reason  the  visitatiofltoo 
so  man\'  years  to  complete  was  the  hit 
number  of  facilities,  institutions  anjprc< 
grams  to  be  visited.  At  that  timeher 
were  over  200  programs,  includingan 
naries  for  every  level  of  priesdy  fonjtio 
in  anticipation  of  ordination  as  vll  i 
numerous  houses  of  formation  part* 
ly  for  religious  communities,  wheB 
concentration  was  on  the  spiritual 
personal  formation,  while  the  acaH 
and  pastoral  were  left  to  a  school  ofBft 

°gy- 

While  there  is  no  explicit  indicaun  i 
the  charter  that  the  visitation  wod  1 
directed  primarily  to  dieologates  ann.1 
gious  houses  of  formation  at  the  thdo^ 
level,  a  case  could  be  made  diat  thin  tt 
true  focus  of  the  study.  Even  if  it  wre  I 
include  all  lev  els  ot  priesdy  formatiq,  tt 
number  of  such  programs  has  wtyj 
diminished  since  the  1980's. 

Another  significant  different 
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,  i  the  currently  proposed  visitation  and  its  predecessor  is 
[i  tact  focus  of  the  study.  In  the  charter  we  read  that  "diese 
i  tisits  will  focus  on  the  question  ot  human  formation  for 
;i  ite  chastity  based  on  the  criteria  found  in  I /stores  D//bo 
i  (1992)."  It  is  clear  that  the  visitation  will  not  encompass 
[  e  areas  recognized  in  Pt/stores  Dt/bo  Vobis  as  points  of 
i  opnient:  intellectual,  pastoral,  spiritual  and  human  for- 
s  m.  Rather  this  visitation  will  address  human  formation 

i  iKbate  chastity. 

■  i  looking  down  die  road  at  what  the  anticipated  seminary 
.   would  look  like,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  thai 

ii  of  die  elements  of  the  successful  papal  seminary  study  of 
{  O's  would  serve  the  conference  of  bishops  well  today. 
\  the  appointment  of  an  apostolic  visitator  the  process 
if  begin. 

I  he  U.S.C.C.B.'s  Office  for  Priestly  Formation  could 
f  ie  support  staff  to  the  visitator  and  diose  bishops,  reli- 
;  superiors  and  formation  personnel  who  would  conduct 
i  stations.  Since  die  other  aspects  of  formation  outlined  in 
li  es  Dt/bo  I  obis,  intellectual,  pastoral  and  spiritual,  are  not 
J  rect  focus  of  the  smdy,  but  rather  the  human  formation 
K  libate  chastity,  the  local  visitations  would  not  require  five 
i  as  was  typical  during  die  1980s  study. 

comprehensive  presentation  of  the  expectations  of 
n  formation  for  celibate  chastity  could  be  relatively 
y  prepared,  and  die  dieologates  and  equivalent  level 


houses  of  formation  could,  in  anticipation  of  the  team's  arrival, 
present  a  written  exposition  of  how  the}-  earn7  out  dieir  task. 

Given  die  number  of  bishops  in  die  conference  who  have 
direct  experience  in  priestly  formation,  finding  enough  bish- 
ops to  serve  as  core  members  of  visitation  teams  should  not 
present  a  serious  challenge. 

The  most  important  part  of  die  w  hole  process  should  be 
the  actual  on-site  visitation.  Enough  time  should  be  given  to 
permit  any  and  even  student  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  vis- 
itation team  member.  The  most  difficult  part  for  die  team  is 
sifting  through  all  die  interviews  and  assessing  in  the  light  of 
all  of  the  data  presented  what  commendations  and  recom- 
mendations each  seminary  and  priesdv  formation  program 
merits. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  process,  a  distillation  of  die  find- 
ings could  be  developed,  either  by  the  appropriate  Roman 
dicastery,  as  in  the  SO's  seminary  study,  or  In  the  conference  to 
offer  the  wisdom  gained  by  the  visitation  to  all  die  bishops, 
religious  superiors  and  those  involved  in  die  formation  of 
fumre  priests.  In  diis  way  the  whole  church  in  the  United 
States  would  benefit  from  the  effort. 

In  die  end,  if  all  involved  commit  diemselves  to  making 
this  a  positive,  constructive  and  fruitful  effort  at  the  sen  ice  of 
the  priesthood,  there  is  even'  reason  to  believe  diat  a  visitation 
would  not  only  be  effective  but  would  also  be  a  great  blessing 
for  die  church  today  and  the  priesthood  tomorrow.  W 
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Working  With  Prisoners 

An  Interview  With  Simone  Ponnet 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


Walking  up  Willis  AVENUE,  one  of  the  more 
desolate  thoroughfares  of  the  South  Bronx,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  interview  Simone  Ponnet 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  Abraham  House.  Abraham  House 
(www.abrahamhouse.org)  is  a  residential  program  for  pris- 
oners assigned  there  by  the  court  as  part  of  their  sentence. 
Its  goal  is  rehabilitation.  But  that  Sunday  afternoon,  1  was 
also  on  my  way  to  visit  a 
friend,  because  Simone  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for 
three  decades. 

Simone  came  to  New  York 
City  from  Belgium  in  1972. 
Her  congregation,  whose 
spirituality  is  based  on  that  of 
Charles  de  Foucauld  (1858- 
1916),  sent  her  to  explore 
opportunities  for  working 
with  and  living  among  the 
city's  poorest  residents.  A 
Jesuit  friend  introduced  us 
after  my  ordination  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  I  periodically 
celebrated  Mass  for  her  and 
the  two  sisters  who  subse- 
quently joined  her.  At  the  time 
I  was  working  as  a  chaplain  at 
the  Men's  House  of 
Detention,  the  oldest  of  the 
facilities  on  Rikers  Island — 
the  huge  jail  and  prison  com- 
plex near  LaGuardia  Airport 

in  New  York  City.  In  a  curious  turn  of  events  that  solidified 
our  friendship  even  further,  when  I  left  Rikers  in  1980  for 
another  assignment  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  Simone 
who  took  my  place  as  chaplain:  the  first  woman  to  hold  a 
chaplaincy  position  in  any  of  the  all-male  facilities  on  the 
island. 

"I'd  always  wanted  to  work  with  prisoners,"  Simone 
GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


said,  once  we  were  seated  in  her  tiny  office  in  one  of  thaw 
brownstones  that  house  Abraham  House's  activities.  "Bps 
the  beginning,  die  other  two  sisters  and  I  started  by  tmk 
simple  jobs  in  factories  and  restaurants.  Mine,"  she  a|p 
"was  doing  housecleaning  in  Harlem  and  accompany 
sick  people  to  their  doctors'  appointments,  as  part  of  a|w» 
gram  that  a  group  of  Dominican  sisters  was  running. 'tie 
soon  became  aware  that  many  of  the  Harlem  residentshe 

was  assisting  had  rekpi 
behind  bars. 

After  working  sepfil 
years  as  a  volunteer,  Sinne 
eventually  received  ■ 
appointment  as  an  ofeiai 
chaplain.  .Another  lontme 
and  mutual  friend  of  boi  ol 
us  —Peter  Raphael,  a  MiB 
de  France  priest  and  loner 
worker  priest  in  his  nive 
country — was  already  i  on 
Rikers  Island  celebrins 
Mass  at  several  of  the  inani- 
tions, including  the  ifail 
House  of  Detention.  Bt-i 
was  Simone  who  was  al 
Men's  I  louse  e\ en  day, 
environment  that  iau 
become  increasingly  Hreh 
since  my  time  there,  vei 
hali  the  cellblocks  weijB 
then  used  for  punitive  s«re- 
gation.  Reflecting  onhu 
chaplaincy  experince. 
Simone  said,  "I  soon  found  that  the  criminal  justice  s\  er 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  trying  to  do  some  I 
positive  for  the  prisoners,  who  were  being  treated  aspn* 
mals.  And  when  you  treat  people  as  animals,"  she  corin- 
ued,  "they  become  like  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  n 
you  are  a  little  human  with  them,  they  become  hn; 
again." 

The  very  fact  that  Simone  is  a  woman  proved  he 
"It  was  easier  for  the  inmates  to  speak  to  me  about  v 
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and  children.  Sometimes,  they'd  say,  'you  look  like  my 
After  a  few  more  years,  they  began  saying,  'you  look 
ly  mother.'  Later  on,  when  they  began  saying  I 
ded  them  of  their  grandmothers,"  she  concluded  with 
hi,  "I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  time  for  me  to  move 
;ut  she  remained  at  Rikers  for  two  decades, 
her  work  continued,  she  saw  the  toll  that  the  revolv- 
ior  character  of  settings  like  Rikers  was  taking  on  the 
if  both  the  inmates  and  their  families.  Some  joined 
"In  jails  and  prison,"  Simone  said,  "the  only  means  of 
or  having  something  is  by  being  part  of  a  gang  and 
ng  in  violent  behavior."  She  added  that  it  was  not 
il  to  hear  inmates  say:  "I'm  back,  but  I  don't  mind, 
;e  at  least  here  I'm  somebody."  With  each  rearrest  and 
,  moreover,  she  saw  that  the  inmates'  ties  with  their 
;s  were  weakened  still  further,  leading  to  a  vet  deeper 
i  of  support  on  the  street. 

uring  their  first  stay  at  Rikers,  they  still  have  their 
:s  and  usually  receive 
But  by  the  second  or 
ime,  the  kids  may  stop 
and  the  wife  might 
ng  out  with  someone 
ind  so  each  time  they 
ess  and  less  support 
hey  do  get  out."  The 
involvement  and  the 
f  family  bonds  made 
he  need  to  create  ways 
ling  prisoners  achieve  a 
of  stability  after  their 


vas  living  with  the  two 
sisters  in  Brooklyn," 
e  said.  "Together  with 

we  began  renting 
ients  nearby  for  some 
men  we  had  gotten  to 
well  while  they  were 

bars.  This  gave  them 
iance  to  reunite  with 
imilies  and  to  strength- 
bonds  with  their  chil- 
vhile  they  were  looking  for  work  and  trying  to  put 
Drder  back  into  their  lives."  The  approach  proved 
'e,  but  it  became  clear  that  more  space  was  needed.  A 
began  for  what  would  later  become  Abraham  House, 
une  was  chosen  because  it  represents  links  with  three 
aditions,  Christian,  Muslim  and  Jewish.  But  the  bib- 
)raham  also  serves  as  a  symbol  of  hope  and  faith,  and 
im  House  is  very  much  a  place  in  w  hich  hope  and 
i  the  possibility  of  new  life  run  strong. 


"We  looked  for  months  in  all  the  New  York  City  bor- 
oughs, but  everywhere,"  Simone  said,  "we  ran  into  not-in- 
my-backyard  opposition.  As  soon  as  we  found  a  likelv  look- 
ing building,  and  the  real  estate  people  or  the  owner  learned 
that  we  were  going  to  use  it  for  prison  ministry,  they  told  us 
no."  Finally,  howrever,  they  heard  of  an  empty'  brownstone 
in  the  South  Bronx;  it  had  been  used  for  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  ceased  to  operate.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Xew  York,  which  owned  the  house,  agreed  to  let  Simone 
and  Peter  use  it.  It  was  little  more  than  a  shell,  however,  all 
but  destroyed  by  addict  squatters  who  had  taken  it  over. 
"From  downstairs,"  said  Simone,  "you  could  look  up  and 
see  the  sky  through  the  roof."  Over  time,  it  was  renovated 
through  donations  and  the  sweat  equity  of  friends  and  sup- 
porters— including  some  corrections  officers  and  prisoners 
on  parole  who  had  been  living  in  the  Brooklyn  apartments. 
As  the  renovations  continued,  Peter  stayed  at  a  nearby  rec- 
tory, and  the  three  sisters  rented  an  apartment  over  a  funer- 
al home  a  few  doors  away.  By 
1993  the  building  w  as  ready 

Abraham  House's  unique- 
ness lies  partly  in  the  inter- 
weaving of  the  components  of 
its  program:  a  residence  for  up 
to  10  current  or  former  pris- 
oners, an  after-school  program 
for  children  who  have  family 
members  behind  bars  and  the 
active  involvement  of  neigh- 
borhood families.  Most  of  the 
people  living  in  that  section  of 
the  South  Bronx — many  of 
them  undocumented — are 
Mexican  and  Dominican. 
"When  the  neighbors  heard 
that  we  were  trying  to  assist 
prisoners,"  Simone  said, 
"more  and  more  families 
began  coming  to  us,  begging 
us  to  help  with  their  husbands 
and  sons  who  were  involved  in 
the  criminal  justice  system — 
and  this  in  turn  led  us  to 
become  more  involved  with  the  courts." 

One  court  magistrate  in  particular,  Judge  Leslie  Crocker 
Snyder — known  for  her  strictness  but  also  for  her  willing- 
ness to  support  rehabilitative  measures — has  shown  herself 
open  to  releasing  some  offenders  to  Abraham  House  as  an 
alternative  to  prison.  "In  accepting  a  person  into  the  pro- 
gram," Simone  said,  "we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  person 
really  wants  to  change,  to  get  his  life  together  in  a  positive 
way."  Pressure  from  the  court  can  lead  to  a  turning  point  in 
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tlii'-  process.  She  gave  the  example  ol  a  voting  man  who 
entered  the  program  from  jail  but  was  not  doing  well.  "I 
alerted  Judge  Snyder,  who  said,  'Let's  teach  him  a  lesson.'" 
She  remanded  him  back  to  Rikers  for  three  weeks.  "But 
when  he  returned  to  Abraham  House,  he  still  had  the  same 
streetwise  attitude,  so  she  put  him  behind  bars  again,  for 
three  more  weeks.  He  came  back  a  changed  man,"  Simone 
said.  "Even  his  family  has  said  he's  not  the  same  person." 
Sometimes  staying  at  Abraham  House  can  mean  spending  a 
longer  time  under  criminal  justice  supervision. 
Nevertheless,  she  observed,  "Most  prefer  to  be  with  us  in 
our  program  and  learn  something,  instead  of  just  staying  in 
jail,  which  is  really  only  a  school  of  crime." 

A  former  resident  who  had  been  involved  in  drug  deal- 
ing did  so  well  that  he  is  now  on  the  board  of  Abraham 
House.  After  finding  steady  work  and  becoming  engaged, 
he  asked  to  be  married  in  its  chapel,  and  it  was  Peter  who 
celebrated  the  wedding  Mass.  Peter  also  celebrates  an  ever- 
growing vigil  Mass  on  Saturdays  and  another  on  Sundays. 
Families  fill  the  chapel — which  has  already  been  enlarged 
twice — to  standing-room-only  capacity. 
So  in  a  sense,  with  its  liturgies  and  reli- 
gious instruction  component  for  chil- 
dren, Abraham  House  has  taken  on 
aspects  of  a  parish  in  its  own  right,  with 
Peter  as  spiritual  director  and  unofficial 
pastor. 

The  residents  themselves  are  veiy 
involved  in  the  family  component  of  the 
program.  T  hey  spend  much  of  their 
Saturdays  preparing  bags  of  food  tor 
needy  families.  Even  as  we  sat  in  her 
office  that  Sunday  afternoon,  Simone 
said  that  the  residents  were  preparing 
food  donated  by  Citv  Harvest  for  the  fol- 
lowing weekend's  distribution.  The  resi- 
dents also  assist  in  the  preparation  oi  the 
hot  meal  for  150  that  is  served  after  the 
vigil  Mass  on  Saturdays.  "Spending  time 
in  service  to  others,"  said  Simone,  "is  one 
ol  the  ways  they  can  give  something  back  to  the  communi- 
ty." The  residents'  service  may  include  watching  over  the 
small  children  while  their  mothers  study  English  or  speak 
with  the  counselors — many  in  the  neighborhood  speak  only 
Spanish.  The  rest  of  the  week,  they  are  involved  in  job 
training,  with  some  starting  to  work. 

In  an  effort  to  include  prevention  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, an  attempt  was  made  several  years  ago  to  begin  a  spe- 
cial focus  on  teenagers,  but  without  success.  "They  were  not 
ready  to  change,  and  many  were  even  proud  of  going  to 
jail,"  Simone  said.  "As  a  result,  we  decided  to  focus  our  pre- 
vention efforts  instead  on  younger  children."  Thus  began 


the  after-school  program,  now  headed  by  a  public  elafl 
tary  school  teacher  named  Theresa,  originally  from  'ery 
She  came  to  Abraham  House  because  her  brother  \|g  j| 
trouble  with  the  law,  and  then — realizing  what  the  prcran 
was  attempting  to  accomplish — she  enlisted  some  of  hja 
lowr  public  school  teachers  who  also  began  to  voIuJm 
Eventually  Theresa  agreed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fer 
school  component.  The  program  began  modestly*!!: 
eight  children,  each  with  a  relative  in  jail.  Now  30  cofl 
weekday  afternoons  for  three  and  a  half  hours  of  ccjU 
trated  studv.  The  progress  of  some  has  earned  them  flj 
arships  to  the  nearby  Catholic  parochial  school,  at  uj 
completing  that  phase  of  their  education,  several  havap 
on  to  Catholic  high  schools  with  further  scholarships  a 
Theresa's  role  at  Abraham  House  is  likely  to  m 
Simone  is  approaching  her  mid-60's,  and  she  has  ■ 
issues.  Theresa,  Simone  explained,  would  probablpi 
over  the  position  of  executive  director,  with  one  of  theBj 
teachers  becoming  director  of  the  afterschool  proH 
"We  would  stay  on  to  support  Theresa.  As  for  myselM 
continued,  "I  never  wanted  to  Hn 
director — my  strong  point  is  simphoi) 
with  the  people,  as  a  friend." 

A  recent   report   by   the  J  .tic 
Department's  Bureau  of  Justice  Stasia 
notes  that  recidivism  rates  have  beaH 
ing  around  the  nation.  In  commttin 
on  the  report,  some  criminal  jets 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  the  Jei 
partly  attributable  to  cutbacks  in  reil 
itative  measures  aimed  at  preparinpns 
oners  for  their  return  to  the  common) 
Multilayered  community-based  eras 
like  Abraham  House,  on  the  other  anc 
offer  hope  for  addressing  precisel  thi 
problem  of  re-entry.  Have  there  iee 
failures?  Yes,  especially  in  regard  tcesi 
dents  addicted  to  heavy  drugiUM 
Relapses  occur.  V\Tien  they  do,  resfeni 
are  sent  to  reliable  drug  treatmenprc 
grams.  Some  refuse  to  complete  the  program  an!  ar 
remanded  to  jail.  Nevertheless,  success  rates  among ios 
who,  after  moving  on  from  Abraham  I  louse,  do  enteiru 
stable  patterns  of  life  have  been  impressive  for  a  pnirar 
that  has  been  in  existence  less  than  10  years.  Wii 
after-school  program,  moreover,  prevention  has  becoea 
equal  priority  with  rehabilitation.  The  very  fact  tli 
program  is  small  has  been  an  asset.  "We  don't  want  b 
ger  Abraham  House,"  Simone  said.  "We  would  pre  r 
see  more  Abraham  Houses  in  other  poor  parts  of  then 
and  in  this  way  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
be  served." 
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"he  'Troubles'  at  Holy 


,ross 


AY  HEARN 


r  WAS  ALL  VERY  DIFFERENT  A  YEAR  AGO.  Holy  Cross 

Roman  Catholic  Girls  primary  school  in  north  Belfast 
made  headlines  in  all  the  newspapers  and  on  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations  throughout  the  world.  Day 
lay,  crying  small  children — some  as  young  as  four 

|  of  age — accompanied  by  their  parents,  had  to  walk 
di  a  narrow  passage  guarded  by  British  soldiers,  while 
1  them  a  large  crowd  of  Protestant  protestors  hurled 
sometimes  throwing  bottles  and  other  missiles.  This 
Dhere  of  violence  left  many  children  obviously  very 

j  :ned,  and  everyone  watched. 

i  day,  as  the  school  staff  and  children  return  after  their 
ir  holiday  break,  the  scene  is  slightly  different, 
igh  the  soldiers,  police  and  the  protestors  have  gone, 

\  ision  remains.  All  are  aware  that  a  rerun  is  always  pos- 

]  t  recently  a  pipe  bomb  left  near  die  school  was 
i  d,  and  a  nearby  Dominican  college  was  set  afire  by 
:  .ts  after  what  was  believed  to  be  a  sectarian  attack. 
I  image  was  extensive, 
he  children  are  now  bussed  to  school  every  day, 
h  a  line  of  flags,  but  there  are  always  flags  in  the 
of  Ireland,"  said  Anne  Tanney,  head  teacher  at  the 
and  one  of  the  main  witnesses  to  the  daily  horrors 
:d  by  bodi  her  pupils  and  staff, 
e  violence  lasted  nearly  six  months  and  came  to  an 
January  this  year.  "I  do  believe  it  really  is  at  an  end," 
anney  added,  "but  the  repercussions  will  be  with  us 
)ng  time — and  certainly  the  children  will  never  ever 
it." 

m  and  educated  in  Belfast,  Mrs.  Tanney  has  been  at 
3ross  school  since  it  opened  in  1 969.  This  soft-spo- 
t  resolute  woman  believes  that  although  the  world  at 
as  now  moved  on  to  other  concerns,  a  great  deal  of 
ding  continues  in  the  surrounding  area, 
though  we  have  always  had  some  problems,  because 
a  Catholic  school  in  a  mainly  Protestant  area,"  she 
ve  are  trying  to  attain  some  kind  of  cross-communi- 
s,  and  we  really  do  want  good  relations  with  our 


Y  ARN  is  a  journalist  who  works  in  London. 


A  PARENT  LEADS  A  FRIGHTENED  CHILD  to  Holy  Cross  primary  school 
through  a  cordon  of  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  police  in  Belfast  on  Sept. 
4,  2001.  Catholic  school  children  had  to  make  their  way  past  the  police 
protecting  them  from  irate  Protestants  hurling  stones  and  obscenities. 
(CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 

Protestant  neighbors." 

The  Catholic  children,  whose  ages  range  from  4  years 
to  1 1  years,  have  worked  with  children  from  Protestant 
homes,  as  have  the  teachers.  They  have  also  cooperated 
with  the  local  Church  of  Ireland  minister.  They  have  made 
a  conscious  effort  to  offer  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
other  side  of  this  conflict. 

But  Mrs.  Tanney  freely  admits  it  is  going  to  take  a  very 
long  time  for  things  to  be  restored  to  anything  like  what 
they  were  before  those  violent  events.  "We  need  a  long 
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peaceful  period  for  things  to  settle  down.  At  present  we 
cannot  make  as  much  progress  here  as  we  would  like. 
People  have  been  hurt — very  hurt.  There  was  a  time  when 
Protestants  around  the  school  would  bid  us  all  good  morn- 
ing and  be  fairly  friendly.  Mv  pupils  could  skip  to  and  from 
school  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Many  felt  that  it 
was  quite  safe  to  come  completely  on  their  own." 
Then  it  all  suddenly  changed. 

Protestant  groups  sealed  off  the  roads  to  the  school, 
claiming  intimidation.  The  police  in  riot  gear  and  the  sol- 
diers armed  with  weapons  came.  Almost  every  day  parents 
with  small  children  had  to  walk  a  narrow  corridor  to 
school.  On  the  other  side  they  faced  a  barrage  of  hate. 
Often  stones,  bottles  and  fireworks  were  thrown,  then 
petrol  bombs.  During  this  period  three  men  were  injured 
by  a  shotgun  blast — one  of  them  was  hit  in  the  head. 

But  why  this  school,  and  why  at  that  time? 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among  the 
Protestant  community  that  they  are  somehow  losing  out. 
"This  perception  is  everywhere,"  Mrs.  Tanney  observes, 
adding  that  children  should  never  be  held  responsible  for 
what  is  happening  in  the  community.  She  contends  that  if 
the  trouble  had  not  occurred  here,  then  some  other 
Catholic  school  would  have  been  in  the  firing  line. 

Despite  all  this,  somehow  school  life  went  on,  and  Mrs. 
Tanney  and  her  staff  were  read}-  to  deal  with  the  extra  bur- 
dens of  extremely  frightened  pupils. 

They  decided  to  look  at  the  children  individually  and 
deal  with  their  needs.  They  asked  if  a  child  was  having  any 
particular  problems  or  showing  signs  of  stress.  Discussions 
took  place  with  parents,  and  if  necessary  a  child  was 
referred  to  their  counseling  service.  Out  of  over  300  pupils 
at  Holy  Cross  school,  about  120  needed  this  kind  of  help. 

"Thirty  still  need  to  talk  to  counselors,  and  some  of 
these  cases  have  only  recently  been  identified,"  Mrs. 
Tannev  reported.  "Will  they  get  over  it?  I  don't  really 
know.  It  is  hard  to  foresee  the  long-term  consequences  of 
this.  Some  pupils  did  leave  my  school." 

To  date,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolling  here  since  the 
unrest  has  fallen  by  one-third.  The  teachers,  who  tended  to 
be  forgotten  at  the  time,  also  had  to  face  the  same  kind  of 
pressures. 

Holy  Cross  is  a  fairly  small  school,  with  a  staff  of  12. 
Mrs.  Tanney  explained  that  there  was  one  rule  at  the  time: 
during  the  dav,  thev  did  not  listen  to  or  watch  the  news,  "as 
we  knew  this  would  upset  us.  We  had  to  try  to  focus  on  the 
children  and,  despite  everything,  attempt  to  keep  every- 
thing as  normal  as  possible  for  their  sake." 

One  of  the  worst  times  was  just  after  Christtnas  last 
year,  when  the  Red  Hand  Defenders  (a  Protestant  paramil- 
itary group)  threatened  to  kill  Catholic  teachers  in  north 
Belfast.  A  warning  had  been  phoned  to  a  local  television 


station  to  say  there  would  be  a  sniper  in  the  area,  an« 
one  walking  the  road  would  be  considered  a  legitimaitais 
get. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  they  felt  after  all  that  hacjnp 
pened.  Mrs.  Tanney  mentioned,  however,  that  none  fl 
staff  stayed  away  from  school.  "They  turned  up  evetitjs 
to  do  their  jobs,  and  all  of  them  are  still  with  us.  WeH 
all  given  a  great  deal  of  support  to  one  another." 

Despite  evervthing,  attempts  are  going  to  be  madH 
to  try  to  "build  bridges"  with  local  Protestants.  Thatial 
on  Mrs.  Tanney  s  agenda.  WTien  asked  if  it  could  evei^ej 
bad  again,  she  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  Everyone  invfia 
realized  that  they  were  in  a  no-win  situation,  and  th;  ti 
could  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  I  hope  that  n 
will  realize  that  the  only  way  forward  for  all  of  us  is  \m 
together  and  work  together;  nobody  should  be  livJB 
fear." 

The  Rev.  Aidan  Troy,  chairman  of  the  govern<jM 
Holy  Cross  school,  described  the  attempts  to  workjflhi 
the  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  an  effort  to  get  talks  started,  the  school  has  coja* 
ed  politicians,  including  David  Trimble,  the  first  mim 
of  Northern  Ireland.  They  have  met  with  resident ar> 
people  connected  with  the  school,  including  the  bo;d( 
governors.  According  to  Mrs.  Tanney,  the  politicians!!! 
urgency;  "otherwise  the  situation  may  deteriorate  fun 
But  I  do  honestly  believe  that  we  will  not  go  back  tn 
violence  of  those  terrible  days  we  had  to  endure." 

She  is  quick  to  point  out,  though,  the  good  sis 
those  days.  "There  was  tremendous  loyalty  from  thoar 
ents;  very  few  took  their  children  away  from  the  schol.. 
lot  of  the  mothers  had  attended  the  school  and  felwl 
strongly  about  everything.  I  had  total  admiration  funic 
sticking  power,  given  what  they  had  to  face."  Recalling 
last  time  children  walked  normally  down  to  Holy  m 
school,  on  June  18  last  year,  she  feared,  "it  will  prop 
take  years  before  anyone  will  see  such  a  sight  again.'!  | 

During  those  months  when  the  school  could  be  f<gn 
en  for  feeling  totally  isolated,  messages  of  hope  aiive 
from  around  the  world.  "One  of  the  most  impiKi 
things  that  sustained  us  during  those  days  were  the  piv'e' 
we  received  from  nearly  everywhere,"  said  the  head  tjd 
er.  "Children  contacted  us  telling  us  that  they  were  ra\ 
ing  for  us  and  thinking  about  us  even-  day.  I  thinltf 
prayer  really  kept  us  going.  We  received  thousands  cilei 
ters  and  over  20,000  Christmas  cards.  We  talk  to  thel 
dren  about  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  we  pra 
everybody" 

Everyone  at  Holy  Cross  would  undoubtedly  agrel 
it  would  be  wonderful  if,  among  those  praying  ft  tli 
school  m  the  future,  there  are  some  ot  the  local  Protjl 
residents. 
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r.h  in  focus 


llerical  Culture — 
oth  Beauty  and  Beast 


VIIL  A.  WCELA 


IT  AMA  LEONE'S  was  a  famous 
/I    restaurant     in  midtown 
/  I   Manhattan  a  few  decades 

_JL  ago.  A  combination  of  loca- 
•West  48th  Street  between  Seventh 
e  and  Eighth  Avenue — food,  atmo- 
;  and  entertainment  attracted 
ts  into  waiting  lines  that  often 
led  into  the  street.  If  the  maitre  d' 
d  a  black  suit  and  Roman  collar  in 
Dwd,  he  approached  the  priest  and 
is  name.  In  a  few  moments,  every- 
:ard  the  announcement,  "Father  X, 
able  is  ready."  To  any  who  com- 
J  about  this  special  treatment,  the 
ise  was  polite  but  firm.  "This  is  the 
of  the  restaurant." 
uppose  this  is  what  those  who  crit- 
lerical  culture  are  talking  about,  a 
1  status  that  carries  substantial 
The  perks  often  went  further.  If 
were  pulled  over  for  speeding,  the 
1  collar  would  ensure  a  warning 
than  a  ticket.  If  Father  had  one  too 
nartinis,  there  would  be  a  discreet 
a  local  rectory  to  pick  him  up  and 
m  home. 

long  priests,  there  was  much  talk 
se  days  of  the  priestly  fraternitv; 
ion  into  it  carried  with  it  these  and 
privileges. 

ich  of  this  began  to  change  in  the 
and  70's.  Police  were  not  inclined 
<.  kindly  on  men  in  Roman  collars 
id  confronted  them  in  demonstra- 
br  civil  rights  or  against  involve- 
n  Vietnam.  The  roadside  courte- 
but  disappeared. 

urch  leaders  also  began  to  speak  out 
orcefully  on  social  issues  like  war 

st  rev.  emil  a.  wcela  is  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre, 
nd  episcopal  vicar  of  that  diocese's 
i  vicariate. 


and  peace  and  economic  justice,  and  lay- 
men and  laywomen  felt  just  as  qualified  to 


debate  these  issues.  Catholics  had  moved 
up  the  ladder  economically  and  education- 
ally and  no  longer  needed  to  look  to  Father 
for  his  wisdom. 

It  may  be  true  that  priests,  because 
they  are  priests,  don't  have  to  start  from 
scratch  in  getting  respect;  but  anyone  who 
thinks  that  priesthood  still  automatically 
means  adulation  ami  privilege  has  been  liv- 
ing in  a  different  world  from  the  one  I've 
known  over  the  last  two  decades.  But 
although  much  has  changed  in  the  way 
others  look  on  priests  and  bishops,  perhaps 
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not  much  has  changed  in  the  way  some 
priests  and  bishops  look  on  themselves. 

In  the  current  climate  of  scandalous 
sexual  abuse  by  priests,  the  clerical  culture 
is  often  portrayed  as  the  villain. 
Clergymen,  so  goes  the  line,  think  of 
themselves  as  an  entitled  class  whose 
members  can  act  in  terrible  ways,  against 
all  they  say  they  believe,  and  still  be  pro- 
tected by  the  silence  of  other  priests  and 
the  compliance  of  bishops.  After  all,  don't 
Christians  believe  in  forgiveness  and  a 
fresh  start?  This  reasoning  is  no  longer 


unchallenged.  It  is  considered  a  product  of 
a  misguided  clerical  culture  that  must  go. 

Perhaps  that  distorted  clerical  culture 
was  the  Beast  that  led  some  priests  and 
bishops  to  act  irresponsibly  at  times,  and 
even  criminally  and  sinfully,  with  the 
expectation  that  everything  would  be 
dealt  with  "in  house."  Perhaps  it  seemed 
that  the  "priestly  fraternity'"  demanded 
that  the  main  concern  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  abuse  would  be  not  the  victims 
but  preservation  of  the  image,  the  bella 
figura,  of  the  clergy.  Status,  even  if  only 
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imagined,  can  create  a  sense  of  mi 
above  the  law,  whether  divine  or  huan. 

but  there  has  been  and  continues  ■ 
a  clerical  culture  that  can  alsij* 
Beauty. 

Over  my  years  as  priest  and  bill 
I  have  valued  being  able  to  talk  fi 
m\  life  with  others  who  sharetM 
vocation.  We  have  been  able  to  sul 
one  another  in  difficult  momentB 
laugh  with  one  another  over  the  hiae: 
comedy  in  which  we  so  often  plaid : 
role.  We  could  pray  with  one  ancie 
offer  advice  to  a  troubled  friend  otiu 
a  figurative  poke  in  the  ribs  to  ojp 
the  brothers  who  was  feeling  too  fl§ 
for  himself.  We  could  go  on  vadp 
and  make  retreats  together  knA 
that  these  shared  experiences  formfa 
unspoken  basis  for  mutual  undershi 
ing.  \  liond  forged  from  who  weB 
as  men  and  what  we  thought  we  weH 
to  as  priests  held  us  together. 

Although  not  even-  situatidp 
which  I  have  found  myself  was  parflb 
I  have  had  the  blessing  of  livintam 
working  with  priests,  most  of  vB 
truly  cared  about  their  vocational 
respected  the  people  among  w  homte 
lived.  The  priests  who  have  been 
ministers  in  parish  work,  in  the  m 
nary  and  in  the  diocese  have  pushemi 
to  look  more  deeply  at  my  GoH 
myself  and  at  my  vocation.  The  bi^ap 
to  whom  I  have  been  closest  m 
inspired  me  by  their  deep  apprecidw 
of  what  it  means  to  be  both  leadejai 
collaborator  in  the  mission  to  whit  w> 
have  been  called  by  Jesus  Christ. 

As  we  struggle  in  these  troita 
times  to  cage  the  Beast,  to  drivttu 
those  uglv  distortions  that  are  abujo 
clerical  culture,  I  would  never  watfl 
give  up  the  Beauty  that  is  an  autHito 
clerical  culture  founded  on  M» 
friendship  and  shared  experience.  |W 
priest  or  bishop,  this  culture  isM 
point  of  light  guiding  his  life.  The  he, 
lights  are  fashioned  by  a  deep  retajon 
ship  with  the  Trinity,  an  authentioar 
ticipation  in  the  life  of  the  church,  t» 
ties  to  family  and  healthy  friendkf 
with  laypeople  who  both  support 
challenge  us.  Taken  together,  the  I 
the  guides  that  show  the  priestani 
bishop  the  way  to  know  and  to  lives  ■ 
he  is  and  what  his  vocation  means;  I 
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i  point  in  his  illustrious  career  Garry 
the  most  celebrated  Catholic  intel- 
in  the  United  States,  must  find  it 
iinglv  burdensome  to  be  "Garry 
'  (Not  only  the  most  celebrated,  but 
>s  the  most  ubiquitous  as  well.)  This 
il  autobiography,  which  doubles  as  a 
f  packed  history  of  the  papacy  punc- 
hy a  scattered  but  fascinating  theo- 
reflection  on  the  Creed,  actually 
;d  enough  initial  "general  readers" 
■ant  a  stint  on  The  New  York  Times 
ler  list. 

nust  be  increasingly  difficult,  that  is, 
Us,  to  explain  himself  simultaneously 
di  complete  integrity  to  the  denizens 
two  worlds  he  seems  effortlessly  to 
.  The  apologia  that  might  satisfy'  the 
lievers  (including  the  rosary  pray- 
10  read  Commonweal  and  America 
en  f  irst  Things  easily  could  seem 
incing,  if  not  stunningly  misguided 
iriously  insincere,  to  die  harder- 
professionally  skeptical  "mere  ratio- 
who  subscribe,  say,  to  The  New 
.eview  of  Books.  And  vice-versa, 
ose  of  us  who  shuttle  between  diese 
>rlds  on  a  daily  basis  have  much  to 
in  the  pages  of  \W?y  I  Am  a  Catholic. 
y  blending  the  philological  acumen 
classicist,  the  capacious  erudition  of 
ellectual  historian  and  the  pungent 
if  the  learned  pundit,  Wills  has 
;  a  darling  of  the  secular  intelle- 
,  including  the  subset  of  liberal,  lib- 
literate  American  Catholics.  This 
"ests  largely  on  Wills's  fearlessness, 
linching  honesty  and  refusal  to  be 
ed  or  cowed  by  unreasoned  asser- 
r  unreasonable  imperatives  handed 
s  unquestionable  received  tradition, 
1  or  religious,  by  a  supreme  author- 
it  temporal  or  spiritual.  No  cultural 
too  imposing  (from  John  Wayne  to 


John  Paul  II,  from  Ronald  Reagan  to 
Richard  Nixon)  to  escape  Wills's  withering 
scrutiny. 

The  flair  for  vivid,  blunt  exposition  is 
on  display  in  these  pages.  Wills  describes 
John  Paul  IPs  strikingly  self-centered  brand 
of  Marian  apocalypticism  as  "a  farrago  of 
Fatima  nonsense."  Reflecting  on  the  papa- 
cy's long  record  of  "principled  and  author- 
itatively ordered  repression,"  persecution 
and  torture,  "suborned  or  excused  political 
assassinations,"  opposition  to  political  free- 
doms and  to  democracy,  all  in  the  name  of 
God,  he  asks:  "Are  we  to  make  it  a  test  of 
faith  that  one  denies  or  minimizes  so  soiled, 
so  incriminating  a  record?"  In  a  passage 
that  actually  means  to  celebrate  the  Apostle 
Peter's  complex  but  immediately  recogniz- 
able humanity,  Wills  calls  him  "the  comic 
boaster  who  bungles  everything,"  "less  a 
Moses  than  Mister  Magoo,"  "a  man  of 
action  [who]  invariably  takes  the  wrong 
action,"  "unaware  of  his  own  instability," 
"vacillating"  and  "a  coward."  (T  hese  char- 
acter flaws  render  Peter  a  fitting  model  for 
his  successors  in  the  Petrine  ministry,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  whom,  Wills  hastens  to 
remind  us,  sinned  on  a  much  grander 
scale.) 

Even  when  Wills  is  generous,  as  he 
often  is,  his  hero's  brilliant  virtues  are  cele- 
brated in  contrast  to  the  dim  (-witted) 
penumbra  surrounding  him  in  the  church. 
Thus  Joseph  P.  Fisher,  S.J..  Wills's  confes- 
sor and  the  director  of  the  Jesuit  novitiate 
he  attended,  w  as  "proof  that  wise  and  holy- 
men  could  transcend  the  stultifying  effects 
of  an  outmoded  system." 

As  if  in  recognition  of  this  tendency  to 
find  serious  fault  almost  everywhere  he 
looks,  Wills  devotes  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  book  to  what  amounts  to  an 
elaborate  self-defense  of  his  signature  icon- 
oclasm.  Both  the  relatively  brief  opening 
account  of  his  Catholic  family  background 
and  Jesuit  training,  and  the  subsequent 
238-page  romp  through  the  history  of 
papal  behavior — w  hich  typically  ranged  in 
character,  according  to  Wills's  telling,  from 
dubious  to  despicable — seem  designed  to 
displav  the  indisputable  historical  and  fac- 
tual foundations,  and  thus  the  essential 
accuracy  and  fairness,  of  his  complex  and 
sometimes  severe  attitudes  toward  the 
church.  Far  from  an  extended  polemic 
penned  bv  a  self-hating  Catholic,  as  some 


of  his  critics  charge,  Wills's  body  of  pub- 
lished work  on  matters  Catholic  (including 
the  recent,  biting  Papal  Sin)  is  in  fact  a  lab  >r 
of  love  for  the  church,  an  expression  of  the 
loyal  opposition  that,  in  Wills's  distinctive 
and  brilliant  view,  is  inherent  in  the  Petrine 
ministry  itself,  rightly  understood. 

The  lingering  problem  in  this  other- 
wise engaging  and  instructive  approach  is 
that  the  author  as  critic  and  debunker 
comes  off  more  convincingly  than  the 
author  as  loval  Catholic.  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  readers,  to  return  to  my 
thin  caricature,  wall  find  pages  1-280  to 
conform  in  most  respects  to  their  previous 
dour  impressions  of  the  papacy  (which, 
despite  Wills's  protestations,  they  will  not 
clearly  differentiate  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church).  It  is,  in  short,  the  last 
bastion  of  all  things  backward  and  repres- 
sive— save  for  a  brief  moment  of  "miracu- 
lous" but  apparently  temporary  role  rever- 
sal during  and  immediately  after  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Even  to  the 
Commonweal  or  America  reader,  and/or 
to  anyone  who  has  read  general  histories  of 
the  papacy  by  J.  N.  1).  Kelly,  David 
Knowles,  Eamon  Duffy  or  Klaus  Schatz, 
Wills's  depiction  of  the  papacy  as  a  "deeply 
flawed  institution"  will  ring  all  too  true. 

The  relentless  nature  of  Wills's  cri- 
tique (the  relentless  recurrence,  he  might 
respond,  of  papal  misdeeds)  has  led  some 
critics  to  suggest  that  W  ills  should  square 
his  practice  with  his  beliefs  and  join  the 
pope-less  Eastern  Orthodox  communion. 
Not  sufficiently  papal,  they  charge,  he  is 
not  sufficiently  Roman  Catholic. 

On  the  evidence  of  Why  I  Am  a 
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Catholic,  those  critics  are  mistaken. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Wills  devotes  rel- 
atively little  time  and  energy  to  explaining 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  Petrine 
ministry  as  "the  center  around  which  the 
other  parts  of  die  church  cohere"  and  "the 
sacrament  of  unity  of  the  church."  After  16 
hard-nosed,  take-no-prisoners  chapters 
detailing  the  innumerable  instances  when 
the  actual  pope  was  anything  but  a  sacra- 
ment of  unity  or  center  of  coherence,  one 
comes  upon  a  short  chapter,  entitled  "The 
Pope's  Loyal  Opposition,"  which  purports 
to  explain  why  we  should  not  be  definitive- 
ly repelled  from  the  papacy  by  its  checkered 
history. 

Here  we  seem,  for  the  first  time,  to 
glide  angelically  above  terra  firma,  up  into 
the  refreshing  but  unreal  realm  of  fideism. 
With  almost  a  sense  of  cognitive  disso- 
nance one  reads  Wills  affirm  that:  "Even 
when  the  popes  are  corrupt,  the  church 
redeems  them  from  its  own  resources."  Or: 
"By  historical  development,  guided  by 
divine  providence,  the  pope  has  become 
even  more  strikingly  the  symbol  of  unity  as 
the  apostolic  churches  have  faded  in  impor- 
tance..." This  from  an  author  who  10  pages 
earlier  thanked  God  that  John  Paul  It's 
"attempted  coup,"  by  which  die  pope  tried 
to  undermine  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  steal  the  church  back  from  the  people 
of  God,  has  failed. 

In  greater  depth  and  with  more  certi- 
tude than  his  readers  will  be  able  to  garner 
from  Why  I  Am  a  Catholic,  Wills  knows 
w  hat  he  means  when  he  affirms  the  neces- 
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sity  of  the  papacy,  despite  its  profound 
flaws.  Lord  Acton  knew,  and  apparendy  St. 
Augustine  and  Cardinal  Newman  as  well. 

The  rest  of  us  might  benefit  from  a 
meatier  tutorial,  infused  with  the  intellectu- 
al rigor  and  energy  reserved  dius  far  for  the 
deconstruction  of  particular  popes.  Publish 
it,  please,  during  these  scandal-soaked  days, 
in  T  he  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

Scott  Appleby 
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When  we  were  in  the  seminary,  our  eco- 
nomics professor,  Ed  Roche  (God  be 
good  to  him!)  told  us  one  day  that  his 
classmates  were  getting  old.  "I  say  to 
them,  when  you  start  complaining  about 
the  young  guys,  it's  proof  you're  getting 
old."  Ironically  his  classmates  in  those 
days  were  younger  than  the  newly 
ordained  priests  in  Dean  Hoge's  study 
commissioned  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Priests  Councils,  of  the  living  and 
working  conditions,  the  satisfactions  and 
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the  frustrations  of  the  early  vears  ;  thi 
priesthood. 

On  that  spring  day  in  the  late  19« 
swore  to  myself  that  I  would  neverato 
plain  about  the  "young  guys"  anch 
never  get  old.  Later  on  in  life  I  also  fiffla 
that  we  were  on  the  whole  no  worse  sfer 
better  than  die  young  guvs  about  ur 
everyone  was  complaining.  I  found  aiw 
reading  Professor  Hoge's  report  thjjb 
newly  ordained  are  very  much  like  w^p 
in  die  middle  years  of  the  1950's,  « 
change.... 

Like  us,  most  of  the  567  priestS 
diocesan,  half  religious)  who  were  suite 
for  The  First  Five  Yean  of  the  Priinr. 
enjoy  their  ministry,  especially  litun.a: 
teaching,  and  working  with  the  laityt-tt 
us,  diey  lament  that  they  don't  have  e^ 
time  for  spirituality,  that  there  is  tooiB 
work  and  that  they  do  not  receive 
support  from  other  priests.  Like  them 
diocesan  sample,  at  any  rate),  we  wotfrc 
have  supported  voluntary  celibacy  i  tn 
ordination  of  women  and  wouldiav 
agreed  that  die  priest  was  essentially  Su 
ent  from  the  laity  and  was  a  "m» 
apart."  Probably  more  than  36  perctp 
us  would  have  agreed  that  "the  Ca 
laity  need  to  be  better  educated  to  rfK 
the  authority  of  the  priest's  word."  Mbp 
us — perhaps  most  of  us — wouldB 
change  our  minds  on  those  last  tha 
jects.  Nonetheless,  that  36  percenH 
well  be  the  upper  limit  of  the  truew 
tionaries  among  the  younger  clergy.  I 

They  are  better  off  in  two  ways  daw 
were:  they  seem  to  have  much  mor^jn 
pathetic  pastors  than  we  did  (or  may! 
us,  they  are  idealizing  the  "boss");  arnf 
out  of  five  said  that  they  have  enouglm 
dom  to  do  their  work.  I  don't  tliink  •  t 
that  way.  Some  things  do  change  t 
better. 

Yet  the  picture  of  these  "fua 
priests,"  as  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  rc.iv  " 
They  are  hard-working  men  w! 
happy  with  their  life  and  work.  Only  I 
cent  of  the  diocesan  priests  and  14  pH 
of  the  religious  priests  are  uncertain  I 
staving  in  the  priesthood  or  are  a  I 
thinking  of  resigning.  Most  of  thosai 
to  mam'  and  are  dissatisfied  widvh 
work  life.  As  Professor  Hoge  reps 
"During  die  research  we  heard  nunfflj 
stories  of  priests  who  fell  in  love,  a  1 
ones  who  subsequently  resigned  1 1 
had  felt  dissatisfaction  with  the  prieil 
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[hey  entered  into  the  love  relation- 
lappy  and  fulfilled  priests  rarely 
ven  if  they  are  in  love." 
%  "crisis"  in  the  priesthood  is  what  it 
lys  been:  men  who  are  not  happy  in 
k  will  likely  fall  in  love  and  leave.  It 
ly  unfair  of  some  of  them  to  say  that 
priests  were  as  honest  as  they  are, 
luld  leave  too.  It  is  also  terribly 
of  various  priest  organizations, 
:g  the  N.F.P.C.,  to  seem  to  support 
Dlogy. 

is  inactive  priests  with  social 
of  one  sort  or  another  write  widely 
1  oft-quoted  books  about  the  "psy- 
al  immaturity"  of  those  of  us  who 
and  the  N.F.P.C.,  so  committed  is 
ideology  of  optional  celibacy,  never 
ip.  Who  the  heck  is  "mature"?  Is  it 
lature  for  those  who  have  left  the 
unistry  to  write  self-serving  attacks 
:  who  decline  to  follow  them? 
re  reports  that  "Whether  a  priest  is 
:xual  or  homosexual  in  love  or  not, 
it  drive  him  to  resign  unless  at  the 
le  he  feels  lonely  or  unappreciated, 
basic  finding  of  our  research."  The 
I  have  done  for  the  last  35  years 
is  me  that  Hoge  is  right.  If  men  are 
e  and  unhappy  because  they  feel 
id  unappreciated  and  cannot  over- 
lis  feeling,  then  they  do  well  to 
mch  men,  one  must  insist,  are  not 

sts  who  like  being  priests  are 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world, 
nately,  the  current  conventional 
dismisses  that  proposition  as  patent 
t.  Yet  it  is  the  fault  of  priests  that 
have  let  those  who  were  unhappy 
sexual  abusers  create  our  public 
>r  us. 

ddition  to  the  567  active  priests  (a 
:  rate  of  over  70  percent  of  appar- 
lid  samples),  Hoge  and  his  col- 
llso  received  questionnaires  from  a 
s-catch-can"  group  of  72  resigned 
!  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  include 
ponses  in  the  same  tables  that  con- 
responses  of  active  diocesan  and 
ligious  priests,  because  such  a  strat- 
us the  apples  of  good  data  with  the 
of  poor  data.  However,  nothing  in 
set  of  inactive  priests  disconfinus 
)asic  findings. 

re  are  eight  responses  to  the  study 
id  of  the  book,  of  which  the  most 
ble,  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole 


book,  is  that  of  Bishop  Thomas  Curry  of 
Los  Angeles.  Bishop  Curry  is  not  critical  of 
Hoge  for  what  he  has  done  (nor  am  I),  but 
he  wonders  why  questions  were  not  asked 
about  vision,  about  the  impact  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  about  the  massive 
immigration  problem  in  this  country.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  answer  is  that  the  N.F.P.C. 
was  somehow  not  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects. Through  the  whole  history  of  the 
organization,  it  has  been  a  "priests  union" 
concerned  about  the  working  conditions  of 
the  priesthood  and  sympadiy  for  diose  who 
have  left  the  active  ministry.  It  has  yet  to 
become  a  professional  organization  inter- 
ested in  the  service  of  priests'  clients.  It 
defends  the  rights  of  priests  but  not  the 
rights  of  the  laity.  It  has  never  been  partic- 
ularly worried,  for  example,  about  how 
priests  prepare  sermons,  what  books  they 
read,  how  they  administer  the  sacraments, 
what  kind  of  liturgy  they  provide  for  their 
people.  Moreover,  while  some  bishops 
finally  "get  it"  on  the  reassignment  of  sexu- 
al abusers,  the  \.FP.( '..  rem  lins  clueless. 

As  for  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  I 
wonder  where  the  newly  ordained  would 
have  learned  about  it.  They  were  not  alive 
or  conscious  when  it  happened;  they  have 
no  memory  of  what  die  church  was  like 
before  the  council.  No  one  has  explained  to 
them  that,  under  the  inspiration  of  die 
Holy  Spirit,  it  launched  the  most  dramatic 
transition  in  the  history  of  the  church,  one 
that  cannot  be  undone  despite  all  the  efforts 
ot  some  church  leaders  to  do  so. 

It  would  have  been  very  helpful  if  this 
study  of  die  newly  ordained  had  probed 
their  comprehension  (if  any)  of  the  council 
and  its  impact.  Andrew  Greeley 
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Though  often  labeled  a  modern-day 
Thoreau,  Wendell  Berry  is  perhaps  more 
akin  to  a  biblical  prophet,  a  lone  voice  cry- 
ing, not  in  the  wilderness,  but  from  his  own 


farm.  Like  Isaiah  and  Amos,  Berry  is  able  to 
discern  the  embedded  patterns  of  corrup- 
tion and  injustice  in  a  culture  of  haves  and 
have-nots.  Yet,  unlike  his  vaticinal  fore- 
bears, Berry's  challenge  comes  from  a  sci- 
entificalh  informed,  rurally  honed  literary, 
agricultural  and  ecological  imagination. 

A  Kentucky  poet-novelist-essayist- 
father-farmer,  Berry  strives  in  his  volumi- 
nous writings  to  express  himself  not  only 
with  craft,  intelligence  and  insight,  but 
with  personal  integrity.  That  integrity 
emanates  from  a  decision  made  long  ago 
to  leave  the  fertile  publishing  and  creative 
writing  milieu  of  New  York  City  and 
return  to  his  ancestral  farm  in  Kentucky, 
where  he,  his  wife,  his  four  children  and 
their  kin  raise  not  only  crops  and  livestock, 
but  a  lifeway  based  on  rootedness  to  a 
place.  For  Berry,  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  cultivation  of  thought  are  inti- 
mately and  mysteriously  conjoined.  It  is 
because  modern  U.S.  society  has  ignored 
this  nexus,  he  argues,  that  so  much  of  our 
psychological  dislocation  and  ecological 
horror  have  occurred. 

The  2 1  essays  collected  in  this  volume 
attempt  to  articulate,  as  Norman  Wirzba,  a 
philosophy  professor  at  Georgetown 
College,  Ky.,  notes  in  his  felicitous  intro- 
duction, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"post-agricultural"  society  as  long  as  we 
need  to  eat,  and  that  in  severing  our  ties  to 
die  land,  whether  it  be  in  the  name  of 
progress  or  liberation,  we  in  North 
America  will  ensure  the  "eventual  wither- 
ing and  death  of  life."  Recent  trends  in  cli- 
mate change,  soil  erosion  and  species 
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extinction  explored  in  last  spring's  North 
American  Free  Trade  environmental 
report  tend  to  support  such  an  apocalyptic 
assessment — a  report  prepared  not  by 
tanners  or  poets,  but  by  free-trade  social 
scientists. 

Clustered  around  five  themes — geobi- 
ography,  agrarian  critique  of  consumer 
culture,  fundamentals,  economics  and  reli- 
gion— this  volume  reveals  not  so  much  an 
evolution  in  Bern  's  thought  as  a  ripening. 
What  the  essays  make  manifest  is  that 
Berry,  when  it  comes  to  critiquing  con- 
temporary Xorth  American  culture,  is  nei- 
ther shy  nor  nuanced.  He  is  not  a  diplo- 
mat, nor  does  he  strive  to  be.  The  harsh- 
ness of  his  critique  stems  from  solidarity 
not  only  with  die  earth  but  also  with  a  par- 
ticular swatch  of  soil,  a  solidarity  that  few 
in  Xorth  America  can  now  experience. 
(This  dismantling  ot  rootedness  to  place  is 
provocatively  explored  in  Berry's  perhaps 
most  celebrated  work.  The  Unsettling  of 
America  [1977],  which  is  excerpted  in  this 
volume.) 

For  those  new  to  Bern  's  work,  or 
those  who  wish  to  discern  the  agricultural 
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basis  of  his  thinking,  this  volume  is  a  useful 
guide.  Beginning  with  autobiographical 
reflections  on  his  own  deepening  aware- 
ness of  his  need  to  return  to  the  land  his 
great-grandfather  farmed,  and  moving 
into  his  expansive  reflection  on  the  impor- 
tance of  wildness,  the  hollowness  of  inces- 
sant consumerism  and  the  need  for  a 
Christianity  that  sheds  the  arrogance  of  its 
anthropocentrism  and  moves  toward  an 
understanding  ot  a  mystical  involvement 
w  ith — and  dependence  upon — nature,  this 
collection  provides  a  rich  oveniew  ot 
Bern's  intellectual  and  personal  cultiva- 
tion. 

His  writings  on  Christianity  are  partic- 
ularly suggestive,  both  in  their  diagnosis 
and  in  their  critique  of  contemporary  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  life.  Bern-  writes:  "In 
denying  the  holiness  of  the  body  and  the 
so-called  physical  reality  ot  the  world — 
and  in  denying  support  to  the  good  econo- 
my, the  good  work,  by  which  alone  the 
Creation  can  receive  due  honor — modem 
Christianity  generally  has  cut  itself  off 
from  both  nature  and  culture....  Despite  its 
protests    to    the    contrary,  modern 
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Christianity  has  become  willv-nii 
religion  of  the  state  and  the  status 
has,  for  the  most  part,  stood  sile 
w  hile  a  predatory  economy  has  raval 
world,  destroyed  its  natural  beautv.  n 
and  plundered  its  human  communil 
households." 

In  a  more  searing  and  far-rfl 
indictment  of  Christianity  thani 
Wfiite  Jr.  proffered  in  his  1967  pi 
The  Historical  Roots  of  Oar  Ecologim 
Berry,  perhaps  owing  to  his  person  J 
connections,  provides  a  "seamlel 
ment"  approach  to  economy,  e> 
poverty,  racism  and  social  injusti 
him  these  are  all  of  a  piece  and  ha' 
lar  origins.  His  urgent  appeal  is  t 
sense  of  seamlessness  be  brought 
by  the  Christian  world  on  die  ui 
detritus  of  a  global  household  ra< 
blistering  poverty  and  diseased  by 
cal  despoliation.  To  paraphrase 
Protestant  adage,  Bern-  sees  the  G 
not  only  comforting  the  afflict' 
afflicting  die  comfortable. 

This  volume  achieves  the  lat 
most  effectively.  Stephen  Bede  Si 
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o  thank  you  for  the  very  insight- 
le  by  John  Langan,  S.J.,  about 
■  or  not  we  should  invade  Iraq 
at  I  wish  to  offer  some  points  for 
onsider.  First,  the  use  of  die 
gilante  justice"  seems  to  be  an 
an,  based  on  the  question  raised 
le  "justice"  being  done  by  the 
:d  and  angry  party,  winch  implies 
more  likely  to  be  vengeance 
rice. 

)nd,  Father  Langan  seems  to 
lat  if  one  could  prove  that  the 
ences  of  an  invasion  of  Iraq  can 
;ated,  then  such  action  might  be 
>le.  This  can  never  be  the  case, 
the  primary  consequence  of  such 
:ral  action  would  be  to  under- 
|  rule  of  law.  What  makes  us  dif- 
0111  Iraq?  We  claim  that  Iraq  is 
nuclear  weapons,  but  we  have 
;apons  than  any  other  nation  on 
n't  <  >ur  willingness  to  restrain 
er  and  abide  by  international  law 
essence  of  the  difference 


between  us  and  Iraq?  Wouldn't  a  unilat- 
eral invasion  of  Iraq  destroy  that  differ- 
ence? Wouldn't  it  make  us  the  most 
dangerous  rogue  nation  in  the  world?  If 
we  got  away  with  such  an  invasion,  what 
would  convince  other  countries  that  we 
can  be  trusted  to  restrain  our  power  in 
die  future? 

Even  if  we  are  able  to  gain  support 
from  other  countries  in  die  region, 
wouldn't  a  pre-emptive  strike  undermine 
the  just  war  principles?  The  audior 
chose  to  defer  consideration  of  the  just 
war  principles  until  after  all  can  agree 
that  the  goals  for  the  region  would  not 
be  hampered  by  an  invasion  of  Iraq. 
That  is  a  mistake.  While  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  just  war  principles 
(to  some  extent  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  church  ever  applies  them  hon- 
esdy  or  in  a  timely  manner),  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistake  to  wait  until  after  everyone 
agrees  that  a  war  is  necessary  to  bring  up 
die  moral  principles  that  should  instruct 
such  decisions.  Once  everyone  believes 
that  war  is  necessary,  there  is  great  pres- 
sure to  bend  die  just  war  principles  to 
conform  to  diat  belief. 


Many  are  looking  at  the  issue  of  war 
with  Iraq  in  simplistic  terms.  Evil  must 
be  resisted.  Your  article  has  done  much 
to  remove  the  blinders  from  people's 
eyes  so  that  they  can  see  the  complexity 
of  what  they  contemplate.  But  it  does 
not  challenge  them  to  see  the  ultimate 
truth.  If  evil  is  to  be  resisted,  why  aren't 
we  resisting  war  itself?  The  just  war 
principles  give  us  permission  to  use  evil 
to  attain  justice  and  security.  But  what 
good  is  justice  and  security  when  we 
have  embraced  evil? 

Stephen  D.  Stratoti 
Egg  Harbor  Township.  N.J. 

Our  Side 

Thank  you  for  die  insightful  and  reflec- 
tive articles  in  the  Sept.  9  issue  concern- 
ing die  one-year  anniversary  of  9/1 1  and 
the  current  move  toward  war  by  the 
administration.  I  was  particularly  grati- 
fied by  die  column  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  "Propagandizing  War." 
His  closing  comment  on  the  possible 
war  against  Iraq — "ours  is  a  predomi- 
nantly Christian  country,  presided  over 
by  a  president  who  claims  to  be  inspired, 
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m  political  policy,  by  Jesus  Christ..."  and 
yet  it  appears  that  "our  consciences  seem 
to  be  utterly  uninformed  by  the 
Gospels..." — points  up  what  I  consider  to 
he  the  profound  shallow  ness  of  the 
"Christianity"  many  Americans  profess. 
The  fact  is,  for  many  people  the  Gospel  is 
not  the  issue,  and  in  fact  is  irrelevant.  The 
only  issue  that  matters  is  being  prepared 
to  believe  in  a  God  who  thinks  exactly  the 
way  we  think.  Once  we  have  established 
that  "trudi,"  then  everything  else  falls  into 
place.  We  can  do  whatever  we  want,  no 
matter  how  arrogant  or  immoral  or  utterly 
lacking  in  Christian  values,  because  we 
have  persuaded  ourselves  that  God  is  on 
our  side  and  is  in  full  agreement  with 
whatever  we  want  to  do.  President  Bush 
stands  as  an  icon  of  that  idiotic  hypocrisy. 
Faith-filled  people  should  be  screaming  in 
protest. 

(Rev.)  Ken  Lohrmeyer 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Restoring  Justice 

I  congratulate  the  Rev.  Kevin  K. 
McKenna  and  the  Canon  Law  Society  of 
America  for  raising  the  "five  areas  of  con- 
cern" about  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishop's 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People,  which  was  hastily  crafted  and 
approved  at  Dallas  in  June  (9/16).  As  a 
social  worker/moralist  who  spent  my  early 
career  working  in  a  private  psychiatric 
hospital  in  collaboration  with  Mayo  Clinic 
psychiatrists,  with  some  of  the  nation's 
most  severely  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  care 
for  victims  and  work  toward  healing  of 
their  horrific  wounds.  But  my  experience 
working  with  abused  children  also  taught 
me  the  need  for  those  w  ho  claim  to  be 
healers  and  administrators  of  justice  to 
deal  with  both  the  perpetrators  and  the 
victims  with  impeccable  integrity  and  fair- 
ness. There  is  nothing  more  damaging 
than  to  continue  perpetrating  injustice  in 
the  name  of  restoring  justice. 

Certainly,  the  wounded  ones  have  a 
need  to  punish  those  who  perpetrated 
abuse,  and  they  understand  this  as  the 
measure  of  justice  that  is  due.  Yet  as 
Thomas  Aquinas  pointed  out  in  his 


Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  5:2, 
"Justice  without  mercy  is  cruelty." 
Punishment  in  the  Catholic  moral  tradi- 
tion bears  out  this  wisdom,  in  that  redress 
is  not  the  only  concern.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  remedy  toward  the  conversion  and 
healing  of  the  sinner  is  equally  important. 
The  just  punishment  thus  must  fit  the  par- 
ticular needs  and  capacities  of  the  sinner 
involved  in  the  sin.  The  obvious  starting 
point  of  this  process  is  first  to  be  clear  that 
die  person  is,  indeed,  guilty  of  sin.  As 
Father  McKenna  points  out,  the  facts  con- 
cerning die  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
alleged  abuser  in  some  cases  are  at  best 
questionable,  and  justice  requires  that  the 
church  be  perfecdy  clear  about  dus. 

Perhaps  most  important  for  the 
church,  as  a  public  actor  today,  is  the  need 
to  model  both  compassion  and  social 
responsibility.  Simply  to  defrock  psychi- 
atrically  ill  priests  and  turn  them  out  onto 
the  streets  is,  in  my  view,  potentially  the 
greater  sin.  At  best  it  lacks  compassion, 
and  at  worst  it  begs  the  question  of 
whether  the  church  believes  child  abuse  is 
really  so  bad  after  all.  Within  the  church 
community,  those  who  have  been  found 
guilt}'  can  be  provided  with  the  support 
and  supervision  needed  to  ensure  they  will 
never  harm  children  again.  On  their  own, 
having  their  painful  condition  compound- 
ed by  absolute  rejection  of  the  church, 
they  are  likely  to  strike  out  again.  Further, 
if  we  really  believe  that  all  persons  are  cre- 
ated in  God's  image  and  likeness,  then  our 
fundamental  sense  of  respect  and  a  pro-life 
stance  demand  that  we  allow  the  accused 
the  means  necessary  for  effective  protec- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  proven  perpetra- 
tors the  dignity  of  providing  them  with 
the  limits  that  they  themselves  are  unable, 
because  of  their  illness,  to  supply. 

It  is  my  deepest  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  U.S.  bishops  will  exercise  their  author- 
ity as  teachers  of  faith  and  morals  in  an 
exemplary  manner  by  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  concerns  Father  McKenna 
and  the  Canon  Law  Society  of  America 
raise.  Then  when  they  take  action,  the 
Gospel  will  unly  be  proclaimed. 

Dawn  M.  Nothwehr.  O.S.F. 

Chicago.  III. 


Alternative 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  writes,  a] 
many  others,  that  we  should  look 
reasons  why  radical  (and  average) 
Muslims  hate  us  and  take  such  de 
in  our  destruction  (7/15).  Also  in 
mon  with  many  others,  he  does  m 
suggest  any  of  those  reasons.  It  is 
implied,  I  suppose,  that  we  really 
all  about  this  but  haven't  the  cour 
admit  that  everything  is  our  fault] 
have  no  means  to  survey  that  parti 
the  world,  but  the  Muslims  I  see 
television  and  read  about  in  news 
and  magazines  all  say  the  same  th 
they  hate  us  for  our  support  of  Is 
there  are  other  reasons,  other  dej 
sins  committed  by  America,  they 
them  a  secret.  Nobody  talks  abou 
them,  not  in  Congress,  not  in  th 
administration,  not  on  the  Sunda 
morning  shows,  not  in  America 
Perhaps  instead  of  silent,  accusatiB 
glances,  we  could  discuss  supports 
Israel.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  tnB 
worth  the  wrath  of  the  terrorists,B 
port  for  Israel  is  not  going  to  enq 
we  might  as  well  prepare  for  real: 
rather  than  distract  ourselves  by 
ing  for  an  alternative  explanation 
John  R.  Agne\ 
Fort  My\ 
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Extreme  Pain 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straj 
about  the  priest  referred  to  in  dieB 
umn  by  Camille  D' Arienzo,  R.S.A 
Echo  of  Bagpipes"  (7/29).  I  am  th 
mother  of  one  of  the  many  young 
w  ho  w  ere  abused  by  this  priest  wl 
they  were  altar  boys  under  his  ca 
supervision.  He  was  not  a  one-ti: 
offender,  as  was  implied  in  the  ai 
This  priest  was  knowingly  moved 
then  bishop  of  Brooklyn  from  pa 
parish  and  allowed  to  continue  hi 
abuse.  It  is  criminal  what  many  o 
bishops  have  done  to  many  of  oui 
dren.  These  young  men  are  now 
early  30's,  and  their  experience  st 
causes  extreme  pain. 

Mary 
Middle  m 
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)ve's  Labor  Lost 

seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  October  6,  2002 

1  Is.  5:1-7;  Ps.  80;  Phil.  4:6-9;  Mt.  21:3343 

■tow  sing  of  my  friend,  my  friends  song  concerning  his  vineyard  (Is.  5:1) 


^  ALES  OF  UNREQUITED  love 
have  shaped  the  tragic  imagi- 
nation    in     dramas,  like 
Euripides's      "Medea"  or 
leare's  "Othello,"  in  which  the 
I  Roderigo  hastens  the  downfall  of 
at  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well"; 
3oems  with  Dido  on  the  shores  of 
;e  as  Aeneas  sails  away,  and  in  the 
g  arias  of  Bizet's  "Carmen."  The 
tragedy  of  spurned  love  plays  out 
rce  courts  across  the  land.  The 
self  offers  a  startling  panorama  of 
love.  "The  God  of  Abraham,  the 
Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob"  hears  the 
nts  of  his  people  against  Egyptian 
ivers  and  knows  their  sufferings, 
lown  to  rescue  them  and  makes 
sm  a  covenant  of  enduring  fidelity 
-9).  Then  unfold  alternations  of 
ind  apostasy,  followed  again  and 
y  a  rejected  and  suffering  God 
I  out  to  an  obtuse  people, 
ih's  "Song  of  the  Vineyard"  is  a 
t  reminder  of  such  love.  God,  the 
alants  and  constructs  a  vineyard 
ing  care  so  it  will  yield  fruit,  but 
mes  forth  are  wild  grapes.  A  dis- 
God  pleads  with  the  vineyard 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
pie  of  Judah,  "What  more  was 
do  for  my  vineyard  that  I  had  not 
-iere  the  song  turns  tragic,  as  God 
;e  ruin  to  the  vineyard  because  he 
i  for   judgment   (mishpat)  but 
bloodshed  (mispach),  for  justice 
)  but  received  a  cry  (se'aqah). 
this  threat  stands  the  unjust 
tion  of  God's  people  by  the 
n  aristocracy. 

ay's  Gospel,  often  inaccurately 
le  parable  of  the  wicked  tenants, 
ual  midrash  or  commentary  on 
>  song.  The  plot  is  deceptively 
A  man  constructs  a  vineyard, 
:ent  of  God's  care  in  Isaiah  5.  He 


leases  the  vineyard  to  others  and  then 
wants  his  share  of  the  produce.  He  sends 
three  servants,  whom  the  tenants  rough 
up  and  kill,  followed  by  another  set  more 
numerous  than  the  first,  who  are  treated 
the  same  way.  A  bad  lot,  these  tenants! 
With  secmingh  obtuse  logic,  the  owner 
muses  that  if  he  sends  his  son,  they  will 
respect  him.  Not  surprisingly,  the  ten- 
ants see  this  as  an  act  of  powerless  des- 
peration and  kill  the  son.  As  in  Isaiah,  the 
mood  shifts.  The  owner  will  come,  "put 
those  wretched  men  to  a  wretched  death" 
and  give  the  vineyard  to  others,  who  will 
produce  fruit. 

In  all  the  Gospels  the  parable 
becomes  an  allegory  of  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jerusalem  establishment, 
w  hich  results  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  transfer  of  the  vineyard 
to  other  tenants.  Unfortunately,  this 
interpretation  has  fostered  anti-Semitism 
throughout  the  ages.  On  the  lips  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  the  parable  may  have  had 
a  more  fundamental  meaning.  The  utter- 
ly illogical  action  of  the  owner  in  sending 
the  son  reflects  that  pattern  in  which  a 
long-suffering  and  compassionate  God 
reaches  out  in  the  face  of  the  most  blatant 
forms  of  apostasy  and  idolatry  (see  Hosea 
11-12).  This  parable  expresses  what 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel,  in  God  in  Search 
of  Man,  has  called  "the  divine  pathos," 
which  is  the  great  paradox  of  biblical 
faith — a  longing  God's  pursuit  of  human- 
ity. Jesus,  who  later  laments  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt.  23:37-39),  brings  to 
expression  this  shocking  side  of  God's 
love,  a  love  that  will  ultimately  spell  his 
own  death.  A  better  title  for  today's 
Gospel  might  be  "The  Long-Suffering 
God." 

Matthew  does  not  revel  in  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  tenants,  but 
turns  their  fate  back  on  his  hearers.  The 
evil  of  the  earlier  tenants  was  that  they  did 


not  bear  fruit,  and  Matthew  stresses  twice 
that  these  new  tenants  must  bear  fruit. 
Matthew's  emerging  Jewish-Christian 
community  is  to  look  to  its  Jewish  her- 
itage not  only  for  a  warning,  but  to  find 
guidance  for  its  life.  Isaiah  summoned  the 
earlier  tenants  to  justice  and  righteous- 
ness by  learning  to  do  well,  redressing  the 
wronged,  hearing  the  orphans'  plea  and 
defending  the  w  idow  (Is.  1:16).  Jesus'  fol- 
lowers who  do  not  bear  fruit  in  such  areas 
as  purity  of  heart  and  action,  forgiv  eness 
and  love  of  enemy,  and  almsgiving  for  the 
needy,  will  hear  the  ominous  words  of 
Jesus,  "I  never  knew  you.  Depart  from 
me,  you  evildoers"  (Mt.  7:23). 

I  lie  readings  today  re-enact  on  a 
divine  scale  the  age-old  mystery  of  total 
love  given  to  another  that  should  blossom 
forth  in  bountiful  fruit,  but  that,  when 
refused  or  abused,  unravels  in  destructive 
tragedy.  The  Gospel  calls  on  Christians 
today  to  think  of  themselves  as  gifted  ten- 
ants of  God's  vineyard,  while  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  of  neglect.  It 
may  be  the  season  for  the  church  to 
review  its  agricultural  practices. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Join  in  a  prayer  of  lament  with  God 
over  contemporary  rejections  of  divine 
love  and  mercy. 

•  Repeat  often  the  opening  prayer  of 
today's  Mass,  "Father,  your  love  for 
us  surpasses  all  our  hopes  and 
desires." 

•  Read  prayerfully  today's  selection 
from  Philippians  as  a  picture  of  a 
community  "bearing  fruit." 


>er30,  2002  America 
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A  Jesuit  ngi 


Of  Many  Things 


Oct  16  is  World  Food 
Day — the  founding  date 
over  half  a  century  ago  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  in  view  of  the  starvation  that  is 
claiming  many  lives  in  the  poorest 
countries,  Oct.  16  might  more  appro- 
priately be  called  World  Hunger  Day. 
During  a  late-summer  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  with  someone  who  knows  the 
situation  well — Martin  McLaughlin, 
whose  timely  book,  World  Food 
Security,  was  published  there  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Center  of  Concern 
(www.coc.org).  Both  in  his  book  and 
in  our  conversation,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
emphasized  the  painful  irony  that 
although  enough  food  is  produced 
worldwide  to  feed  everyone  adequate- 
ly, too  little  of  it  reaches  the  residents 
of  many  developing  countries — espe- 
cially in  Africa. 

Much  of  the  blame,  he  said,  can  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  big 
transnational  corporations,  driven  as 
they  are  by  profit  motivation  rather 
than  concern  for  the  common  good. 
Along  with  the  financial  institutions 
and  governments  that  support  them, 
half  a  dozen  of  these  corporations 
essentially  determine  world  food  poli- 
cy. As  Mr.  McLaughlin  writes  in  his 
book,  "the  dominant  corporate  inter- 
ests...employ  squadrons  of  lawyers 
and  lobbyists  to  prevent  or  distort 
regulation  and  pursue  their  [own] 
interests."  Their  types  of  structure,  he 
adds,  are  incompatible  with  Catholic 
social  thinking,  stressing  as  it  does  the 
interdependence  of  all  members  of 
the  human  family. 

Sadly,  the  rich  countries,  he  said, 
"out-eat  by  a  margin  of  roughly  four 
to  one  the  nearly  one  billion  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  grow  an 
adequate  supply  of  food."  Indeed,  a 
painful  reflection  of  the  present  imbal- 
ance in  food  distribution  is  seen  in  the 
high  levels  of  overconsumption  of 
food  in  industrialized  nations  like  the 
United  States.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
quotes  in  his  book  die  World  Health 
Organization's  finding  that  "overeat- 
ing is  the  fastest  growing  form  of  mal- 
nourishment  in  the  world,"  leading  as 
it  does  to  obesity-related  health  prob- 


lems. The  billions  spent  by  advertising 
companies  to  encourage  overcon- 
sumption has  helped  create  a  whole 
industry  devoted  to  weight  loss. 

At  the  1996  World  Food  Summit 
in  Rome,  the  world's  leaders  pledged 
to  reduce  by  half  the  number  ot  the 
world's  hungry  people  by  the  year 
2015.  Based  on  statistics  from  the 
F.A.O.,  though,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
observed  that  at  our  present  slow  rate 
of  reducing  hunger  and  food  insecuri- 
ty, it  would  take  far  longer — till 
2066 — to  achieve  this  goal.  What  is 
needed,  he  said,  is  a  change  of  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
that  drive  globalization,  namely,  pri- 
vate corporations,  banking  and  gov- 
ernment groups.  But  such  a  change, 
he  emphasized,  can  only  take  place 
through  a  level  of  political  will  that  so 
far  has  not  been  brought  to  bear. 

In  addition  to  economic  causes, 
other  factors,  too,  have  impeded 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  cutting 
hunger  by  half.  Among  these — espe- 
cially in  Africa — MDS  ranks  high. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  noted  that  it  is 
killing  off  whole  generations  of  young 
people,  including  farmers,  in  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  most 
productive  years  of  their  lives.  Civil 
conflicts  have  also  taken  their  toll, 
leading  as  they  do  to  the  destruction 
ol  crops  and  the  sowing  of  land  mines 
in  fields,  which  thus  become  not  only 
useless  but  life-threatening.  There  is 
also  the  issue  of  spending  scarce  funds 
on  weaponry  at  the  expense  of  needed 
human  services,  including  food 
resources.  Whatever  the  causes,  those 
who  have  suffered  most  from  food 
deprivation  continue  to  be  children 
and  elderly  people.  Lack  of  nourish- 
ment stunts  the  former  in  their  devel- 
opment and  can  mean  premature 
death  for  the  latter. 

The  1996  summit  reaffirmed  what 
was  stated  four  decades  earlier  in  the 
"Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,"  namely,  that  all  human 
beings  have  a  fundamental  right  to  be 
free  from  hunger.  We  are  still  far 
from  making  this  right  a  reality.  It 
need  not  be  that  way.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  can  be  reached  at  mar- 
tin. mclaughlin2@verizon.net. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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lope,  Not 
)ptimism 

-  T  takes  great  courage  to  speak  candidly  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis.  To  speak  serenely  when  surrounded 
by  mayhem  requires  wisdom  and  tact.  To  speak  at  all 
these  days  to  the  members  of  the  National 
_  Conference  of  Diocesan  Vocation  Directors  requires 
jde.  Bishop  Gerald  F.  Kicanas,  the  coadjutor  bishop  of 
>n,  Ariz.,  has  taken  on  that  task,  not  once  but  twice. 
September  he  addressed  the  national  group  in  Orlando, 
ind  he  returned  last  month  to  their  gathering  in 
n.  Before  moving  to  Tucson,  Bishop  Kicanas  had  been 
tiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  his  home  diocese,  and  had 
1  as  a  theology  professor  and  as  rector  at  Chicago's 
lelein  Seminary.  He  is  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  ratio- 
lalysis  and  valuable  advice  to  those  who  promote  voca- 
to  the  diocesan  priesthood. 

his  speech  in  Orlando  in  2001,  Bishop  Kicanas  identi- 
rree  problem  areas  for  the  diocesan  priesthood:  loneli- 
Dolarization  and  continuing  formation.  His  advice 
ed  with  literary  references  and  personal  experiences, 
)breviated  it  came  to  this:  sharing  of  one's  deepest 
fits  and  holy  desires,  willingness  to  enter  into  dialogue, 
less  to  learning  and  growth. 

he  bishop  recognized  that  some  say  the  church  and  the 
hood  will  not  be  die  same  after  the  sexual  abuse  crisis 
United  States.  Refusing  to  despair,  he  reflected  on  the 
nee  of  the  church  and  expressed  confidence  that  by 
y,  honestly  and  direcdy  facing  the  concerns  and  by 
icing  the  vision  of  a  church  and  priesthood  character- 
y  mission  and  holiness,  the  church  will  grow  stronger. 
)elieve  the  Lord  entrusted  his  Spirit  to  the  church,  he 
we  trust  in  that  renewing  Spirit."  He  provided  exam- 
om  the  history  of  the  church,  especially  from  the  1 0th 
1th  centuries,  and  from  the  16th,  when  a  reforming 
gradually  pervaded  the  church  in  those  troubled  times. 
ie  observed  that  in  times  of  crisis,  the  need  for  reform 
les  all  too  painfully  obvious  before  actual  reform  is 
ited.  But  he  cautioned  diat  it  takes  time  for  reform  to 
:ffects. 

i  shop  Kicanas  provided  a  wonderful  theological  insight 
ie  difference  between  optimism  and  hope.  "By  nature, 
;  optimists,"  he  writes.  "We  like  to  paint  a  rosy  picture 
evocations]....  Not  to  worry!"  But  optimism  is  not 


hope,  he  argue.,  .  ...  ^aite  the  opposite.  , 
tort  reality  and  make  it  look  better  than  it  is.  Hope  is  tht 
assurance  of  God's  fidelity  even  in  the  most  troubled  of 
times.  He  insisted  that  we  must  face  down  reality  by  asking 
questions  and  gathering  data  in  order  to  understand  better 
what  we  are  facing.  And  we  must  face  that  reality  in  hope. 

The  bishop  proposed  a  meditation  on  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  vision  of  service  it  provides.  "You  must  wash  one 
another's  feet."  Priesthood  is  not  about  power,  prestige  or 
privilege.  That  pedestal  has  been  struck  down.  With  the 
removal  of  much  that  was  peripheral,  the  bishop  turned  to 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  diocesan  priesthood.  He  suggested 
that  there  are  several  characteristics  fundamental  to  the  call 
to  diocesan  priesthood.  Diocesan  priests  are  in  die  midst  of 
the  people,  sharing  a  bond  with  their  bishop  and  serving 
within  a  presbyterate  in  communion  with  religious,  deacons 
and  laity.  "There  is  no  place  in  the  priesthood  for  those  who 
will  reprimand  and  belittle,  insult  or  look  down  upon  people, 
treat  them  as  inferior,"  he  said.  But  sadly,  "some  priests 
would  rather  do  anydiing  but  join  brother  priests  for  prayer 
or  for  learning  or  just  for  fun." 

He  recognized  that  these  days  of  crisis  can  put  a  strain  on 
the  bond  between  the  bishops  and  priests,  and  he  encour- 
aged dialogue  and  concern  for  the  pain  that  many  priests 
now  feel.  The  pope,  speaking  to  120  bishops  at  Castel 
Gandolfo  on  Sept.  23,  made  the  same  point.  "Another  of 
your  priorities  is  attention  to  your  priests,  who  are  the  closest 
collaborators  of  your  ministry.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  priest 
is  a  primary  duty  of  every  diocesan  bishop.  The  gesture  of 
the  priest,  who  on  the  day  of  priesdy  ordination  puts  his  own 
hands  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  professing  to  him  'filial 
respect  and  obedience,'  can  at  first  sight  seem  like  a  gesture 
in  only  one  sense.  The  gesture,  in  reality,  commits  both  the 
priest  and  the  bishop.  A  priest  must  be  able  to  feel,  especially 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  of  loneliness,  that  his  hands  are  held 
tighdy  by  the  bishops." 

the  kind  of  care  and  trust  of  which  the  pope  speaks  will  have 
the  effect  of  building  a  climate  of  hope  for  the  whole  church. 
Bishop  Kicanas  and  many  others  have  spoken  about  the 
broad  context  and  culture  in  which  vocations  arise  and  are 
nurtured. 

Trust,  openness  and  ministerial  concern  are  seen  to  mat- 
ter. A  genuine  cleansing  is  taking  place,  the  bishop  argued, 
painful  and  difficult  though  it  be.  What  is  peripheral  has 
been  stripped  away.  Our  true  hope  is  that  reform  will  come, 
as  it  always  has.  He  prayed  that  "reform  will  find  diocesan 
priests  at  home  in  the  midst  of  their  people,  deeply  invested 
in  their  lives  and  in  their  journey  to  holiness." 
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Vatican  May  O.K.  Experimental 
Application  of  U.S.  Norms 

The  Vatican  is  leaning  toward  approval 
of  an  experimental  application  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  norms  on  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy,  perhaps  after  some  clarifying  lan- 
guage is  added,  a  senior  Vatican  official 
said.  "This  would  not  be  a  rejection  by 
the  Vatican,  nor  would  it  be  a  formal 
recognitio  of  the  norms,"  the  official  said 
on  Sept.  23.  Instead,  the  Vatican  would 
allow  the  norms  to  be  applied  ad  experi- 
mentum — the  Latin  phrase  signifying 
temporary  or  provisional  use.  The  offi- 
cial, who  spoke  on  condition  of 
anonymity,  emphasized  that  a  final  deci- 
sion had  not  yet  been  made,  and  the 
Vatican  response  had  still  not  been  writ- 
ten. But  he  said  the  "prevailing  senti- 
ment" was  to  recognize  that  the  norms 
were  formulated  by  U.S.  bishops  as  an 
experimental  initiative — to  be  evaluated 
after  a  two-year  period.  Therefore,  the 
Vatican  would  respond  with  a  condi- 
tional form  of  approval. 

The  delicate  internal  discussion  on 
the  norms,  involving  five  Vatican  agen- 
cies, was  still  continuing  in  late 
September.  A  draft  ot  the  final  response 
was  expected  to  be  reviewed  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  early  October,  Vatican 
sources  said.  Sometime  before  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  response — probably 
in  the  form  of  a  letter — is  expected  to  go 
out  to  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  Bishop  Wilton 
D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  the  sources 
said. 

The  senior  Vatican  official  said  it  was 
possible  that  the  Vatican  might  indicate 
some  norms  that  need  further  study  or 
wording  changes  before  even  condition- 
al approval  is  granted.  In  interviews  in 
mid-  and  late  September,  informed 
Vatican  sources  said  they  considered  the 
norms  as  well-intentioned  but  "imper- 
fect." They  said  the  main  problems  with 
the  norms  as  drafted  were  the  unspeci- 
fied time  range  for  prosecuting  such 
crimes,  the  unusual  role  of  dioces.  n  and 
national  review  boards  and  ambiguity 


LATIN  PATRIARCH  GREETS  YASIR  ARAFAT  IN  RAMALLAH.  Michel  Sabbah,  the  Latin  patriarclrf 
Jerusalem,  greets  the  Palestinian  leader  at  his  office  in  Ramallah  in  the  West  Bank  on  Sept.  :., 
Sept.  24.  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  on  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  to  suspend  the  Israe 
army's  siege  of  the  Palestinian  leader's  headquarters,  saying  the  attack  threatens  the  fragile  ;ac 
hopes  in  the  region.  (CNS  photo  from  the  Palestinian  Authority) 


over  the  definition  of  some  key  terms — 
such  as  "credible  allegation"  of  sexual 
abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  some  officials 
said,  the  Vatican  understood  that  U.S. 
bishops  had  to  act  quickly  and  forcefully 
to  confront  the  scandal  of  clerical  sex 
abuse  and  rebuild  the  trust  of  the  faith- 
ful. They  said  the  Vatican  did  not  want 
its  response  to  appear  as  a  "quashing"  of 
the  bishops'  pastoral  initiative  or  as  a 
break  with  U.S.  church  leaders  over  the 
sexual  abuse  scandal. 

Those  in  Rome  interviewed  by 
Catholic  News  Sen-ice  identified  several 
areas  where  in  their  view  the  norms  as 
written  were  incompatible  with  "univer- 
sal law"  or  raised  questions  that  need 
clarification: 

•  The  norms  provide  for  a  priest's 
permanent  removal  from  ministry  for 
any  single  act  of  sexual  abuse  against  a 
minor — "past,  present  or  future."  The 
Vatican  sources  said  that  in  a  legal  sense 
this  unlimited  time  frame  would  be 
unique,  and  in  a  pastoral  sense  it  seems 


to  go  against  the  basic  principle  th  i 
sinner  can  be  redeemed.  Some  Vaofc 
officials  said  thev  were  shocked  to  e 
U.S.  priests  removed  from  ministrfl 
the  basis  of  a  single  episode  ot  sexil 
abuse  30  or  40  years  ago. 

•  The  norms  call  for  establishmjp 
diocesan  and  national  review  boarqB 
that  are,  in  theory,  consultative.  Bij 
Vatican  officials  are  bothered  by  sow 
language  that  seems  to  suggest  thejitr 
ops  would  be  held  accountable  to  t|£ 
boards;  they  see  that  as  an  unaccerJI 
infringement  on  the  bishop's  authdj 
or  alternatively  as  an  unacceptable  m 
gation  of  his  responsibility. 

On  a  more  practical  level,  VaticaT 
officials  are  upset  at  the  recent  stat 
ments  of  Gov.  Frank  Keating  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  bishop 
national  review  board  on  sexual  ab;< 
Among  other  things,  Governor  Kei 
has  pressed  bishops  to  implement  ,  j 
immediately  the  bishops'  sexual  abie 
policies  and  said  he  will  release  th< 
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;  of  those  who  do  not.  In  late  July, 
pernor  said  that  Catholics  who 
leir  bishop  in  flagrant  violation  of 
'  'w  sex  abuse  policies  should  show 
lispleasure  by  withholding  contri- 
is  and  going  to  Mass  in  another 
;e.  One  Vatican  official  called  the 
lor's  statements  "ridiculous"; 
sr  said  his  appointment  to  head 
view  board  was  a  "huge,  huge, 
nistake." 

he  norms  make  "credible  allega- 
the  standard  for  relieving  a  priest 
ministry  pending  an  investigation, 
i  not  say  who  determines  what  is 
le.  In  the  eyes  of  some  experts, 
•ovision,  combined  with  language 

bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection 
'■dren  and  Young  People,  implies  that 

returning  to  ministry,  an  accused 
would  have  to  prove  the  "credible 
:ion"  was  unfounded.  They  said 
ould  reverse  the  standard  legal 
pie  by  which  a  person  is  innocent 
iroven  guilty. 

he  norms  provide  for  bishops  to 
it  the  dismissal  from  the  priest- 
jf  a  priest-offender,  even  against 
1.  While  acknowledging  that  this 
lure  has  been  used  in  a  few  partic- 
urgent  cases  in  recent  years,  some 
n  experts  questioned  whether  it 
1  or  could  be  written  into  a  stan- 
ationwide  policy.  They  said  it 
ot  allow  a  defendant  the  same 
f  protection  as  foreseen  in  a  judi- 
ocess. 


Dioceses  Have  Policies, 
idures  on  Sex  Abuse 

U.S.  Catholic  dioceses  already 
written  policy  on  sexual  abuse, 
lures  for  dealing  with  complaints, 
ssan  review  board  and  a  coordi- 
of  pastoral  outreach  to  victims, 
ling  to  the  responses  to  a  ques- 
ire  that  was  sent  to  dioceses  by 
)  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
ille,  111.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
rence  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
>s'  new  national  review  board  for 
K  overview  of  where  dioceses  cur- 
stand  on  policies  and  procedures 
•lement  the  bishops'  Charter  for 
Section  of  Children  and  Young 


Of  the  186  dioceses  that  answered 
the  survey,  179  (92  percent  of  all  dioce- 
ses) said  they  have  a  written  policy  on 
sexual  abuse  that  is  available  to  the 
public.  Of  the  six  dioceses  (3  percent) 
who  said  they  did  not  have  a  policy, 
five  said  they  were  preparing  one.  (The 
percentages  on  each  question  through- 
out the  report  do  not  add  up  to  100 
percent  because  5  percent  of  dioceses 
did  not  respond.) 

Asked  if  they  had  a  diocesan  review 
board  that  complies  with  charter 
requirements  that  most  members  be  lay 
people  not  employed  by  the  church, 
149  dioceses  (76  percent)  said  yes.  Of 
the  34  that  said  no,  25  replied  that  they 
planned  to  comply  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Responding  to  a  two-part  question 
on  reporting  allegations  to  civil  author- 
ities: 

•  123  dioceses  (63  percent)  said  their 
state  includes  clergy  as  mandatory 
reporters  of  child  sexual  abuse.  Of  the 
rest,  54  said  no;  nine  answers  were 
incomplete.  Some  dioceses  have  terri- 
tory in  two  or  more  states. 

•  105  dioceses  (54  percent)  said  they 
also  report  past  or  old  cases  to  civil 
authorities.  Of  the  others,  48  said  no, 
and  33  answers  were  incomplete.  [For 
more  survey  results,  see  Signs  of  the 
Times  at  americamagazine.org.] 


Ratzinger  to  Bishops:  Give 
Theologians  Benefit  of  Doubt 

When  a  theologian  appears  to  stray 
from  a  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  his 
bishop  must  react  with  prudence, 
attempt  to  read  the  theologian's  work  in 
a  positive  light  and  spend  time  personal- 
ly discussing  the  issues  with  him,  said 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger.  The  cardi- 
nal, prefect  ot  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  told  new  bishops 
from  around  the  world  that  "many 
things  can  be  clarified  through  personal 
rapport"  with  theologians. 

"Obviously,"  the  cardinal  told  the 
bishops,  "one  would  not  proclaim  lightly 
a  judgment  of  heresy  or  of  obscuring  the 
faith.  Prudence  is  de  rigueur." 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  said  the  bishop 
must  assume  the  "good  will"  of  the  the- 
ologian and  "seek  to  interpret  new  pro- 
posals in  a  positive  sense."  However,  he 


said,  the  bishop  always  must  defend  the 
truths  of  the  faith  for  the  good  of  the 
community  entrusted  to  him  and  tor  the 
good  of  the  whole  church. 

Some  bishops  hesitate  to  act,  the  car- 
dinal said,  citing  the  need  to  respect 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  aca- 
demic investigation,  or  their  desire  to 
maintain  peace  within  the  church  com- 
munity or  to  avoid  giving  added  publici- 
ty to  obscure  erring  theologians  by  tak- 
ing public  action.  No  one  may  be  forced 
to  believe  what  the  church  believes,  he 
said.  However,  by  calling  oneself  a 
Catholic,  one  is  professing  voluntary 
acceptance  of  what  the  church  believes. 
"I  am  convinced  that  today  we  must 
oppose  in  a  decisive  way  the  abuse  of  the 
concept  of  freedom,"  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
said.  "One  cannot  teach  in  the  name  of 
the  church  against  the  church." 
Academic  freedom  and  freedom  of 
investigation  must  be  protected,  he  said, 
but  they  are  not  as  important  as  the 
right  ot  the  faithful  to  receive  authentic 
Catholic  teaching  from  theologians  who 
call  themselves  Catholic.  [For  more  on 
this  story,  see  Signs  of  the  Times  at 
americamagazine.org.] 


News  Briefs 

•  A  major  chapter  in  the  Boston  clergy 
sexual  abuse  scandal  came  to  an  end  on 
Sept.  19  as  86  victims  of  former  priest 
John  J.  Geoghan  settled  with  the  Boston 
Archdiocese  for  $10  million. 

•  Calling  sexual  abuse  ot  children  hv 
clergy  "the  spiritual  equivalent  of  mur- 
der," Cardinal  W  illiam  II.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore  released  the  names  of  83 
priests  accused  of  child  sexual  abuse  in 
the  archdiocese  since  the  1930's  and  an 
accounting  of  archdiocesan  funds  spent 
because  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  since 
1987. 

•  It  would  not  be  moral  for  the  United 
States,  acting  alone  or  with  only  a  few 
allies,  to  attack  Iraq  before  a  new  round 
of  inspections  of  Iraq's  arsenal,  said 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger. 

•  Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin,  a  top 

\  atican  diplomat,  urged  the  internation- 
al community  on  Sept.  1 7  to  step  up 
efforts  to  implement  a  worldwide  ban  on 
land  mines  and  to  ensure  lifelong  care 
for  victims  of  the  weapons. 
From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Forgiveness  functions  beyond  every  religious  context. 

When  to  Forgive 

-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 

"^^^  N  I iis  contribu  tion  to  a  recent  volume  on  forgiveness,  edited  by  Everett  L. 
Worthington  Jr.,  Martin  Marty  hazards  the  opinion  that  if  diere  were  a  single  word 
,      that  expressed  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  message,  it  might  well  be  "forgive- 
ness." Christians,  he  says,  are  called  to  experience  both  forgiveness  from  God  and 
mJkmm  forgiveness  among  fellow  human  beings  inspired  by  that  divine  forgiveness.  Mam 
goes  on  to  observe  that  forgiveness  is  not  an  exclusively  Christian  concept.  It  figures  promi- 
nentl)  in  many  other  religions  and,  indeed,  functions  beyond  every  religious  context. 


CARDINAL  \ very  DULLES,  S.J..  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Society  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York  City.  This  article  is  based  on  the  McGinley 
Lecture,  given  on  April  10.  2002. 
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•pe  John  Paul  II  has  made  forgiveness  one  of  the  pil- 
f  his  program  for  the  church  and  the  world.  In  an 
I  ical  of  1980  on  divine  mercy,  he  wrote:  "The  church 
j  considers  it  her  duty  to  guard  the  authenticity  of  for- 
iss,  both  in  life  and  behavior  and  in  educational  and 
al  work.  She  protects  it  simply  by  guarding  its  source, 
is  the  mystery  of  the  mercy  of  God  himself  as 
id  in  Jesus  Christ." 

his  pastoral  care  for  the  church,  this  pope  has  spared 
)it  to  revivify  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  reconcil- 
as  the  ordinary  means  by  which  sin  is  forgiven  in  the 
1.  Forgiveness  is  also  a  cornerstone  of  his  strategy  for 
nism  and  interreligious  relations.  During  the  Great 
:  of  2000  he  pleaded  with  some  success  for  the  for- 
ss  of  international  debts.  Finally,  he  regards  forgive- 
;  a  necessary  means  for  achieving  and  preserving  civil 
within  and  between  nations.  The  supreme  instance  of 
;ness,  for  Christians,  is  the  redemption.  Sin  has  alien- 
le  whole  human  race  from  God.  We  are  worthy  of 
nnation.  But  in  Jesus  Christ  God  shows  forth  his 
,  he  forgives  our  debts  to  him.  This  act  of  forgiveness, 
I  such  acts,  is  costly.  The  cross  of  Christ  teaches  us 
od  does  not  forgive  unexpiated  sin.  Forgiveness  does 
:an  pretending  that  evil  does  not  exist  or  forgetting  it, 
nembering  it,  facing  its  full  malice,  regretting  it  and 
g  for  it. 

I 

Kile  regularly  praising  forgiveness,  Christians  are 
lly  confused  about  its  meaning  and  application.  In 
le  of  this  article  I  ask:  when  to  forgive?  The  ques- 
n  its  full  extension,  might  be  rephrased  by  asking 
hould  forgive,  who  should  be  forgiven  and  under 
ircumstances.  The  answer  has  to  be  somewhat  com- 
ecause  of  the  variety  of  concepts  contained  under 
brie  of  forgiveness.  The  dictionaries  generally  rec- 
two  dimensions.  Forgiveness,  they  tell  us,  means 
nunciation  both  of  resentment  and  of  claims  to 
al.  Each  of  the  two  terms,  "resentment"  ami 
tal,"  calls  for  distinctions. 

e  necessary  distinctions  were  lucidly  set  forth  by  the 
an  Bishop  Joseph  Butler  in  his  sermons  on  resent- 
ind  forgiveness  delivered  early  in  the  1 8th  century, 
analysis  I  shall  be  guided  in  part  by  his.  The  first 
"resentment,"  applies  to  three  kinds  of  emotional 
|  »n  in  the  presence  of  evil:  impulsive  anger,  deliber- 
lice  and  moral  indignation. 

e  sudden  passion  of  anger  is,  in  itself,  morally  neu- 
rod  has  implanted  in  human  nature  an  instinct  to 
i  idversely  to  threats  of  harm  or  destruction.  This 
;e  is  spontaneous  and  is  beneficial  for  self-preserva- 


tion and  self-defense.  But  it  is  dangerous  because,  unless 
controlled,  it  is  capable  of  turning  into  malice. 

The  second  form  of  resentment,  deliberate  malice,  is 
morally  wrong.  Christ  in  the  Gospels  requires  us  to  over- 
come the  temptation  to  return  evil  for  evil.  He  exhorts  us 
to  love  our  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us 
(Mt.  5:44).  He  gave  an  example  of  love  of  enemies  in  pray- 
ing to  his  Father  to  forgive  those  who  were  crucifying  him 
(Lk.  23:34).  Forgiveness,  in  the  sense  ot  renouncing  hatred 
and  overcoming  personal  anger,  is  a  Christian  imperative. 

Resentment  of  a  third  type  can  be  morally  good.  We 
ought  to  be  indignant  when  we  witness  unjust  and  cruel 
behavior.  Although  Jesus  was  never  malicious  toward  his 
enemies,  he  displayed  righteous  anger  toward  the 
Pharisees  because  they  were  distorting  God's  law  and  mis- 
leading their  followers.  He  also  showed  indignation  when 
he  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money  changers  in  the 
Temple  and  drove  out  the  merchants  with  a  whip.  By  his 
example  he  made  it  clear  that  forgiveness  should  not  be 
automatic. 

In  addition  to  the  forswearing  of  resentment,  forgive- 
ness has  a  second  aspect,  the  renunciation  of  requital. 
This  aspect  concerns  not  the  sentiments  of  the  forgiver 
but  the  behavior  of  the  other  party.  The  renunciation 
takes  either  of  two  forms.  In  its  first  form  it  means  the 
remission,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  claim  to  reparations 
for  an  injustice  or  to  payment  of  a  debt.  Although  bor- 
rowing is  not  a  sin,  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  frequently  uses  it 
as  an  analogy  tor  guilt,  which  is  a  kind  of  debt  toward 
God.  He  says  that  unless  we  treat  our  debtors  generously, 
God  will  not  forgive  our  debts,  our  sins.  In  its  second 
form  the  forswearing  of  requital  may  be  the  act  of  an 
authority  mitigating  or  canceling  due  punishment. 
Parents,  while  exercising  authoritv  over  their  children, 
should  always  be  available  to  them  with  tender  love  and 
compassion.  They  must  be  disposed  to  forgive,  but  not  to 
dispense  with  repentance.  When  punishment  is  exacted,  it 
should  be  administered  as  an  act  of  love,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren, making  amends  for  their  misdeeds,  may  learn  to 
behave  better  in  the  future. 

The  state,  which  is  responsible  for  public  order,  is 
obliged  to  punish  criminals  for  the  sake  of  redressing 
offenses  against  the  common  good,  rehabilitating  the 
criminal  and  protecting  society  against  new  violence.  The 
pardoning  of  criminals,  therefore,  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Normally  it  presupposes  that  the  purposes  of  punish- 
ment have  already  been  fulfilled  and  that  clemency  will 
bring  tangible  social  benefits.  In  relatively  rare  cases, 
heads  of  state  grant  pardon  and  amnesty  because  it  would 
simply  be  too  expensive  or  impractical  to  administer  due 
punishment. 

When  public  authority  fails  to  act,  people  are  some- 
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times  tempted  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
inflict  what  they  regard  as  due  punishment.  This  system  of 
vigilante  justice  has  often  led  to  grave  social  disorders.  It  is 
not  a  proper  substitute  for  the  rule  of  law. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  we  may  distinguish  at  least 
four  types  of  forgiveness.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  can 
mean  either  the  suspension  of  personal  animosity  or  of 
moral  indignation;  as  a  matter  of  conduct,  it  can  mean  the 
cancellation  of  indebtedness  or  of  due  punishment.  General 
statements  about  forgiveness  must  take  account  of  all  these 
dimensions.  If  forgiveness  were  simply  the  opposite  of  mal- 
ice or  vengefulness,  the  theory  would  be  relatively  simple. 
Since  these  attitudes  are  always  forbidden,  forgiveness 
would  always  be  required.  But  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plex. It  involves  questions  about  when  to  renounce  moral 
indignation,  forceful  resistance,  the  exaction  of  just  com- 
pensation and  the  imposition  of  just  penalties. 

II 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind  we  may  turn  to  the  cen- 
tral questions:  who  may  forgive,  who  may  be  forgiven,  and 
under  what  conditions? 

In  most  cases  the  party  who  forgives  is  the  one  who  has 
suffered  injury,  or  the  one  to  whom  a  debt  is  due.  In  cases 
where  the  injured  party  is  deceased  or  unable  to  act,  another 
party,  such  as  a  family  member,  may  represent  the  victim  or 
creditor  whether  in  foreswearing  resenttnent  or  in  remitting  a 
debt.  Feodor  Dostoevsky  in  The  Brothers  Knramazov  raises  the 
question  whether  a  mother  can  forgive  an  angry  landowner 
who  has  thrown  her  son  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Ivan  tells  his 
brother  Alyosha  that  die  mother  dare  not  forgive  the  oppres- 
sor. Although  we  have  many  Ivans  in  the  world  today,  their 
attitude  is  deficient  by  the  standards  of  the  Gospel. 

Where  an  offense  is  made  against  public  order,  the  bear- 
ers of  public  office  are  the  proper  persons  to  impose  or  remit 
a  just  penalty.  For  the  time  being,  I  pass  over  the  question  of 
forgiveness  between  social  groups,  because  I  intend  to  touch 
on  it  later. 

The  recipient  of  forgiveness  is  the  person  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  or  incurred  a  debt.  Forgiveness  may  also  be 
needed  by  those  who  encouraged  or  culpably  failed  to  prevent 
the  injuries.  Relatives  or  compatriots  are  likely  to  share  the 
moral  attitudes  of  the  offenders,  imitating  and  defending  their 
conduct.  The  Old  Testament  vividly  expresses  the  idea  of  sol- 
idarity in  guilt  when  it  speaks  of  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
being  visited  on  the  children  (Ex.  20:5  and  elsewhere). 

'  No  one  has  a  strict  right  to  forgiveness.  The  prospect  of 
easy  or  automatic  forgiveness  could  in  fact  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  aggressors  and  thus  promote  injustice.  Well-ordered 
love  may  require  that  aggressors  be  resisted  and  punished 
rather  than  appeased.  In  particular  cases,  to  be  sure,  a  seem- 


ingly uncalled-for  act  of  forgiveness,  as  a  dramatic  dew: 
stration  of  love,  may  anticipate  and  bring  about  the  a<« 
sary's  conversion.  But  apart  from  these  exceptions,  forv 
ness  ordinarily  presupposes  certain  conditions  in  the  p<.;< 
being  forgiven. 

Ill 

The  usual  conditions  of  forgiveness  are  diree:  that  thtjs 
son  receiving  it  be  sorry  for  any  wrong  committed,  be  res^ 
to  desist  from  continuing  or  repeating  the  evil  action  ail  I 
prepared  to  make  satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible.  To  baii 
posed  for  forgiveness  one  need  not  expect  to  avoid  futurefii 
deeds,  but  one  must  be  resolved  to  take  effective  measui 
prevent  such  acts.  A  habitual  sex  offender,  for  example,  eg 
not  to  receive  absolution  without  intending  to  avoid  situs); 
in  which  the  recurrence  of  such  sins  is  likely. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Holy  Scripture,  God  hits* 
requires  these  conditions.  When  Israel  experiences  ip 
wrath,  she  stands  in  fear  of  divine  punishment.  The  plip 
confess  their  sins,  beg  for  mercy,  do  penance  and  resofj 
keep  God's  law  in  the  future.  By  these  means  they  seek  tn 
pose  themselves  lor  Gods  forgiveness,  should  he  be  plead 
grant  it.  i\bout  this  Martin  Marty  writes: 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  these  conditions  we> 
swept  away  by  the  great  revelation  of  Gods  mercy 
the  New  Testament.  If  so,  Christianity  could  be 
source  of  danger  to  morality  and  justice.  W.  1 
Auden,  in  his  Christmas  oratorio,  For  the  Time  Bein 
places  this  objection  on  the  lips  of  the  tyrant  Hero 
After  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  Herod  voices  the  fesj  fl 
Justice  will  be  replaced  by  Pity  as  the  cardinal  hum; 
virtue,  and  all  fear  of  retribution  will  vanish.  Eve' 
corner-boy  will  congratulate  himself:  "I'm  suchi 
sinner  that  God  had  to  come  down  in  person  to  saui 
me.  I  must  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow."  Fvery  crook  wl 
argue:  "I  like  committing  crime.  God  likes  forgivty). 
them.  Really  the  world  is  admirably  arranged." 

The  idea  diat  Christianity  enthrones  forgiveness  irjj 
of  justice  and  teaches  universal  forgiveness  is  a  gross  lis 
derstanding.  Jesus,  like  John  the  Baptist,  in  fact  warns  hi* 
ers  to  take  measures  to  escape  the  punishment  they  d<r^ 
They  must  pray  for  pardon,  as  we  regularly  do  in  the  1 
Prayer.  But  prayer  is  only  one  of  several  prerequisites] 
while  insisting  on  the  imperative  to  forgive,  Jesus  meuiu 
admonition  and  repentance:  "If  your  brother  sins,  rebukhi  | 
and  if  he  repents,  forgive  him,  and  if  he  sins  against  youp 
times  in  die  day,  and  turns  to  you  seven  times,  and  1 
repent,'  you  must  forgive  him"  (Lk.  17:3-4). 

In  his  parables  Jesus  alludes  to  reparation  as  vll 
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itance.  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  instance, 
'ounger  son  resolves  to  tell  his  father:  "I  have  sinned 
ist  heaven  and  before  you;  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be 
i  your  son;  treat  me  as  one  of  your  hired  servants"  (Lk. 
)).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant,  the 
nt  pleads  with  his  master:  "Lord,  have  patience  with 
ind  I  will  pay  you  everything"  (Mt.  18:26). 
he  story  of  Zaccheus  in  Luke's  Gospel  provides  the 
nt  pope  with  material  for  a  very  timely  instruction  on 
acrament  of  penance  in  his  Holy  Thursday  letter  to 
ts  this  year.  Zaccheus  is  moved  to  exclaim:  "Lord,  the 
)f  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  defrauded 
ne  of  anything,  I  restore  it  fourfold."  At  that  Jesus 
;s:  "Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house"  (Lk.  19:8- 
[accheus  does  not  receive  forgiveness  until  he  has 
jcd  to  compensate  those  he  had  defrauded  and  to  be 
-ous  toward  the  poor. 

:sus  frequendy  mentions  one  additional  condition:  that 
ns  who  seek  forgiveness  from  God  must  forgive  those 
!we  offended  them,  as  we  say  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "If 
lo  not  forgive  men  their  trespasses,"  says  Jesus,  "nei- 
Adll  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses"  (Mt.  6:15;  cf. 
and  elsewhere). 

'either  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  New,  there- 
is  it  taught  that  forgiveness  takes  the  place  of  justice,  or 
2od  always  forgives  sins  or  that  we  ought  to  forgive 
one  all  the  time.  Pope  John  Paul  II  insists  on  these 
tive  requirements.  "In  no  passage  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
'  he  writes,  "does  forgiveness,  or  mercy  as  its  source, 
indulgence  toward  evil,  toward  scandals,  toward 
ror  insult.  In  any  case,  reparation  for  evil  and  scandal, 
ensation  for  injuty,  and  satisfaction  for  insult  are  con- 
is  for  forgiveness." 

i  objection  can  be  raised  from  the  New  Testament 
against  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  here  proposed, 
is  reported  as  pleading  from  the  cross  for  his  execu- 
's:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
Lk.  23:34).  Although  this  verse  is  lacking  in  many 
it  codices,  we  may  accept  it  as  probably  authentic. 
Jesus  here  speaks  of  forgiveness,  we  must  assume  that 
udging  his  executioners  to  be  guilty,  even  though  part- 
usable.  Yet  he  makes  no  reference  to  remorse  or  repa- 
i  as  prerequisites.  Is  it  significant  that,  instead  of 
ly  forgiving  his  enemies,  he  appeals  to  the  Father  to 
3  Jesus  may  well  be  supposing  that  the  process  of  for- 
;ss  that  he  is  initiating  will  not  become  complete  until 
alefactors  have  repented.  If  so,  the  text  poses  no  diffi- 
|  against  the  theory  of  forgiveness  for  which  I  am  argu- 

hrist  passed  on  to  the  church  the  mission  to  forgive 
'.  his  name.  After  his  resurrection  he  tells  the  Apostles: 
1  'J  forgive  the  sins  of  any,  they  are  forgiven"  (Jn.  20:23). 


In  his  final  appearance  to  the  Eleven,  as  recounted  by  Luke, 
he  sends  them  forth  with  the  commission  "that  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  to  all 
nations"  (Lk.  24:47).  They  are  not  to  proclaim  forgiveness 
to  the  unrepentant,  but  are  to  call  their  hearers  to  repen- 
tance with  a  view  to  the  remission  of  sins. 

The  church  has  taken  this  commission  seriously.  She 
understands  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  a  sacred  rite,  a 
sacrament,  an  encounter  with  the  living  Christ,  who  uses 
the  church  as  an  instrument  of  reconciliation.  As  conditions 
for  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacrament  by  the  baptized, 
the  church  specifies  these  four:  sorrow  for  past  sin,  integral 
confession,  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment  and  willingness  to 
make  satisfaction.  Satisfaction,  in  the  case  of  injustice 
toward  others,  includes  restitution.  These  conditions  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
we  know  it  from  the  Gospels. 

IV 

Before  taking  up  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  for- 
giveness, we  should  consider,  even  though  briefly,  the  bur- 
dens and  benefits.  Forgiveness  is  obviously  burdensome  to 
the  person  who  forgives,  because  it  involves  a  renunciation 
of  feelings  of  resentment,  warranted  or  unwarranted,  and  of 
claims  to  compensation,  which  is  or  is  thought  to  be  due.  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  up  feelings  of  hostility  toward 
those  who  have  offended  us,  or  to  exact  less  by  way  of  satis- 
faction than  we  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Forgiveness  can  also  be  burdensome  to  those  who 
receive  it.  They  may  find  it  humiliating  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness,  to  accept  pardon  from  their  former  ene- 
mies and  to  be  dispensed  from  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
just  behavior.  Perhaps  they  do  not  want  to  enjoy  benefits 
they  did  not  earn.  In  Paradise  Lost  Satan  positively  resists 
reconciliation.  Acknowledging  that  he  has  been  defeated  in 
battle,  he  still  clings  to  his  hostile  passions:  "th'unconquer- 
able  will  and  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate,  and  courage 
never  to  submit  or  yield."  Such  dispositions,  harbored  in  the 
soul,  arm  it  against  accepting  pardon,  even  though  it  be  ten- 
dered. 

The  burdens  of  forgiveness,  however,  are  generally  out- 
weighed by  its  benefits.  The  recipient  is  liberated  from  the 
hostility  of  the  person  offended  and  from  a  burden  of  debt 
or  punishment.  According  to  the  type  of  forgiveness  in 
question,  the  enemy  may  be  restored  to  friendship,  the 
guilty  to  innocence,  the  debtor  to  solvency  and  the  prison- 
er to  freedom. 

What  is  less  obvious,  but  no  less  real,  is  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  person  who  forgives.  As  Shakespeare  pro- 
foundly observed  in  Portia's  famous  speech,  mercy  brings 
blessings  upon  "him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  The 
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giver  is  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  simmering  anger  and  pre- 
occupation with  obtaining  redress.  These  benefits,  howev- 
er, are  elusive  because,  as  I  have  saici,  forgiveness  is  difficult. 
An  outward  profession  of  forgiveness  without  sincere  good 
will  accomplishes  nothing  for  the  person  who  bestows  it. 
Likewise  unavailing  is  the  repression  of  angry  feelings. 
Driven  underground,  resentment  asserts  itself  in  depression 
and  in  psychosomatic  illnesses. 

Jesus  in  the  Gospels  calls  for  "forgiveness  from  your 
heart"  (Mt.  18:35).  To  achieve  genuine  good  will  toward 
those  who  have  hurt  us  demands  great  spiritual  strength, 
inner  freedom  and,  in  some  cases,  religious  faith.  To  be  able 
to  say  in  all  sincerity  to  the  repentant  murderer  of  a  loved 
one,  "I  forgive  you,"  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
religious  motivation.  But  Christians,  believing  as  they  do 
that  God  sacrificed  his  own  Son  to  forgive  them,  sometimes 
find  the  strength  to  say,  "I  forgive  you  because  I  am  a 
Christian." 

Beyond  the  proximate  benefits  just  mentioned,  forgive- 
ness may  lead  to  reconciliation.  Where  grievances  exist  on 
both  sides,  reconciliation  presupposes  mutual  offerings  of 
pardon  mutually  accepted.  Once  reconciled,  enemies 
become  friends  and  fellow  members  of  a  new  and  larger 
community. 

St.  Paul  sums  up  the  whole  mission  of  Christ  under  the 
heading  of  reconciliation.  Through  Christ,  he  says,  God 
"reconciled  us  to  himself  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation" (2  Cor.  5:18).  Christ  died,  he  says,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile the  world  to  God,  "making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his 
cross"  (Col.  1 :20).  Through  Christ  people  who  have  been 
divided  by  enmity  receive  the  hope  of  being  joined  in 
friendship.  In  asserting  this,  Paul  is  thinking  especially  of 
the  endemic  hostility  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Eph. 
2:14-16). 

V 

These  reflections  of  Paul  raise  our  final  question. 
What  are  the  social  and  political  implications  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  forgiveness?  Without  prejudice  to 
other  religions,  which  may  be  able  to  find  motivations  for 
forgiveness  in  their  own  traditions,  I  am  convinced  that 
Christianity,  put  into  practice,  provides  extraordinarily 
valuable  medicine  for  the  conflicts  that  plague  the  world 
today.  Clans,  nations  and  ethnic  or  religious  groups  are 
often  separated  by  a  deep-seated  collective  animosity  that 
defies  merely  juridical,  political  or  military  solutions. 
Vendettas  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  erupting 
in  ever  new  acts  of  violence.  Recent  outbursts  of  terrorism 
are  glaring  evidence  of  this  disease. 

A  modern  secular  Jewish  philosopher,  Hannah  Arendt, 
recognizes  the  essential  role  of  forgiveness  in  enabling 


societies  to  overcome  the  heritage  of  past  injustices.  Tl 
possible  redemption  from  the  predicament  of  irreverbi 
ity — of  being  unable  to  undo  what  one  has  done,  dug 
one  did  not,  and  could  not,  have  known  what  hejaj; 
doing — is  the  faculty  of  forgiving."  She  goes  on  tcsa 
"The  discoverer  of  the  role  of  forgiveness  in  the  reato( 
human  affairs  Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  fact  thm 
made  this  discovery  in  a  religious  context  and  artictite 
it  in  religious  language  is  no  reason  to  take  it  any  lesspr 
ously  in  a  strictly  secular  sense." 

In  his  message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace  on  Janjl  i 
this  year,  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  deeply  convinced  thatK 
eties  as  well  as  individuals  stand  in  need  of  forgiveneb 

Families,  groups,  societies,  states  and  the  intern 
tional  community  itself  need  forgiveness  in  ord 
to  renew  ties  that  have  been  sundered,  go  beyor 
sterile  situations  of  mutual  condemnation  arl 
overcome  the  temptation  to  discriminate  agairs 
others  without  appeal.  The  ability  to  forgive  lies !: 
the  very  basis  of  the  idea  of  a  future  society  mark 
by  justice  and  solidarity. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  emphatically  declares  in  the  am 
message  that  there  can  be  no  peace  without  justice,  airo 
justice  without  forgiveness.  A  politics  of  forgiven*  i 
both  a  moral  imperative  and  a  practical  necessity. 

Many  books  have  recently  been  written  on  forghne; 
in  politics  and  international  affairs — the  aftermath  <  th 
Civil  War,  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  the  "Trutlan 
Reconciliation"  process  in  South  Africa  and  the  effcis  t 
end  the  conflict  between  Protestants  and  Cathols  i 
Northern  Ireland.  Much  has  been  written  about  tetior 
between  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  between  Jew,jau 
Arabs,  and  between  Hindus  and  Muslims.  These  queioi 
are  too  complex  tor  adequate  treatment  here.  But  allhe 
conflicts  would  seem  to  require  what  the  present )0i 
calls  the  healing  of  memories.  Each  party  must  listerjyn 
pathetically  to  the  stories  of  the  other,  overcome  nlsui 
derstandings  and  exaggerations,  recognize  its  owrtni' 
deeds  and  begin  to  forge  a  common  fund  of  shared  ten 
ories. 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  essential  for  the  prcn 
tion  of  human  community,  whether  in  the  homi  tl 
neighborhood,  the  nation  or  the  world.  It  is  no  less  tee: 
sary  for  disposing  individual  persons  to  receive  forgitnt 
from  God.  By  itself  forgiveness  will  not  solve  all  pejon 
and  social  problems,  but  these  problems  cannot  be  MVt 
without  it.  The  strongest  motive  is  the  realization  F oi 
own  great  need  of  forgiveness  ami  of  the  extrers 
which  God  has  gone  in  order  to  bring  us  the  forgi;n> 
we  need. 
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Anniversary  Thoughts 

Ten  Lessons  From  'Good  Pope  John' 


BY  GERALD  S.  TWOMEY 


WHEN  HE  WAS  ELECTED 
in  1958,  the  78-year- 
old  Angelo  Giuseppe 
Roncalli  appeared  to 
be  a  "transitional  pope." 

He  did  in  fact  become  transition- 
al— in  unexpected  ways.  As  Pope 
John  XXIII,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era 
for  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church 
when  he  prayed  for  a  "new 
Pentecost."  He  opened  the  windows 
of  the  church  to  the  modern  world 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  its  pas- 
sage into  a  new  century.  He  heralded 
a  dramatic  shift  from  a  law-centered 
church  to  a  life-centered  church, 
from  defensiveness  to  dialogue  and 
from  static  ideas  to  historical  devel- 
opment. John  affirmed  that  "we  are 
witnessing  the  unmistakable  opening 
of  new  horizons."  He  understood  it 
would  be  tragic  for  the  church  to 
remain  intransigent  and  fearful.  On 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  council  he  convoked  (Oct.  14, 
1962),  what  inspiration  can  be  drawn 
from  this  "shepherd  to  the  modern 
world?"  Let  me  suggest  10  lessons. 

1.  Reaffirm  the  vitality  of  the  laity 
and  assert  their  full  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  A  19th-century  theology  manual  dis- 
missed the  laity  as  "neither  priest  nor  monk."  A  Victorian 
clergyman,  Monsignor  George  Talbot,  stated  their 

THE  REV.  GERALD  S.  TWOMEY  is  co-pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Church. 
Brentwood,  N.Y. 


province:  "to  hunt,  to  shoot,  to  entertain.  These  m;ter 
they  understand,  but  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  a|irs 
they  have  no  right  at  all."  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newian 
whose  vision  anticipated  the  Second  Vatican  Counci  I 
century,  countered,  "The  church  would  look  foolish  it 
out  them." 
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3ope John  encouraged  the  laity  to  embrace  the  univer- 
all  to  holiness  and  affirmed  the  unique  dignity  of  their 
ismal  priesthood.  The  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
rch  in  the  Modern  World"  (1965)  later  echoed  this 
•n:  "Let  it  be  recognized  that  all  the  faithful,  clerical 
lay,  possess  a  lawful  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of 
ght,  and  the  freedom  to  express  their  minds  humbly 
courageously  about  those  matters  in  which  they  enjoy 
petence."  In  John's  estimation,  a  new  era  of  the  laity 
dawned,  as  they  consecrate  the  world  itself  to  God. 
.  Strive  to  read  the  "signs  of  the  times"  and  continue  to 
r  the  church  up  to  date.  In  his  opening  address  at  the 
icil,  John  stated  that  the  church's  teachings  and  prac- 

"should  be  examined  and  explained  in  a  way  that 
s  the  needs  of  our  time."  He  embraced  the  concept  of 
rnamento,  of  bringing  the  church  into  more  effective 
act  with  the  modern  world.  On  his  deathbed  he  said: 
;  not  that  the  Gospel  has  changed;  it  is  that  we  have 
n  to  understand  it  better.  Those  who  have  lived  as 
as  I  have. ..were  enabled  to  compare  different  cultures 
xaditions,  and  to  know  that  the  moment  has  come  to 
rn  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  seize  the  opportunity  and 
ak  far  ahead."  In  this  respect  John  mirrored  Newman, 
wrote:  "God  speaks  to  us  primarily  in  our  hearts.  Self- 
dedge  is  the  key  to  [all]  precepts  and  doctrines/"  John 
:hallenges  and  opportunities  by  opening  his  heart  to 
spirations  of  the  modern  world. 

Avoid  condemnations,  and  use  the  "medicine  of  mercy"  to 
ite  doctrine  while  engaging  in  open  and  honest  discussion. 
church  is  not  a  debating  society.  It  has  the  right  and 
to  declare  authoritatively  those  doctrines  it  puts  for- 

as  Catholic.  But  Pope  John  described  the  new  attitude 
tbodied  as  a  "preference,"  as  opposed  to  the  "severity" 

ted  by  certain  of  his  predecessors:  "Nowadays,  howev- 
e  Spouse  of  Christ  prefers  to  make  use  of  the  medicine 
j  :rcy  rather  than  severity.  She  considers  that  she  meets 
i  eeds  of  the  present  day  by  demonstrating  the  validity' 
tr  teaching  rather  than  by  condemnation."  John 
I  wed  the  former  "fortress  mentality"  entrenched  in 

Vatican  circles.  His  openness  broke  down  stubborn 
i|  its. 

I  i  a  commentary  on  the  postconciliar  "Pastoral 
j  action  on  the  Means  of  Social  Communication" 
),  the  journalist  Richard  Ostling  suggested:  "Secrecy  is 
ssible.  Information  will  get  out  eventually,  so  the 
e  is  between  a  timely,  full,  accurate,  honest,  useful 
lj  t  available  to  everyone;  and  a  distorted,  inaccurate 
I  ay  account  which  gets  to  some  people  much  earlier 
I  others."  Dysfunctional  secrecy  and  harsh  condemna- 
"4  don't  work:  the  combination  should  be  discarded  as  a 
lie  of  communication  within  the  church, 
j  Acknowledge  an  inevitable  degire  of  conflict  and  strive  to 


manage  and  resolve  it  effectively.  John  perceived  his  office  of 
bishop  of  Rome  as  a  sign  of  unity  and  an  instrument  of 
peace.  The  reforms  of  Vatican  II,  like  those  of  all  church 
councils,  led  to  a  time  of  upheaval.  As  Newman  wrote  in 
1870,  "There  has  seldom  been  a  Council  without  great  con- 
fusion after  it."  John  also  embodied  the  virtue  of  patience. 
At  the  end  of  his  life,  Pope  John  inscribed  one  of  his  books 
to  Cardinal  Pericle  Felici,  Ubi patientia,  ibi  laetitia  ("Where 
there  is  patience,  there  is  joy").  Pope  John  Paul  II  echoed 
this  mind-set  in  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint:  "It  is  necessary 
to  pass  from  antagonism  and  conflict  to  a  situation  where 
each  party  recognizes  the  other  as  a  partner...  any  display  of 
mutual  opposition  must  disappear." 

5.  Repudiate  the  sinful  structures  of  clericalism.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  moments  at  Vatican  II  came  during  an  inter- 
vention by  the  Belgian  Bishop  Emil  de  Smedt.  He  contrast- 
ed the  hierarchical  model  of  the  church  that  embodied  the 
triad  of  "clericalism,"  "legalism"  and  "triumphalism"  with 
one  that  emphasized  the  "people  of  God,"  filled  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  radically  equal  in  grace.  "No 
mother  ever  spoke  this  way,"  de  Smedt  remarked  of  the 
antiquated  expression  of  the  church.  This  is  a  viewpoint  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  great  theologian  of  the  council,  Karl 
Rahner,  S.J.:  "First,  I  am  a  man;  then  I  am  a  Christian;  only 
then  am  I  a  priest."  A  culture  of  creeping  clericalism  has  re- 
infected Catholicism  in  the  postconciliar  era.  It  needs  to  be 
both  recognized  and  repudiated. 

6.  Retain  a  sense  of  openness,  mutuality,  dialogic  and 
respect  for  divergent  viewpoints.  Pope  John  set  the  tone  that 
affected  the  entire  organism  of  Catholicism  by  embracing 
the  concepts  dialogo  (dialogue)  and  apeita  (openness).  In 
his  encyclical  Ad  Petri  Cathedra?//,  he  cited  St.  Augustine: 
"Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  are  our  brothers.  They 
will  only  cease  to  be  our  brothers  when  they  have  ceased 
to  sav,  "our  bather."  \s  Cardinal  I  .e<  i-Josei  Suenens  noted: 
"Pope  John  would  be  happy  to  bless  any  human  being,"  a 
stance  that  extended  even  to  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  of  whom  John  said:  "II  this  fine  gentleman 
came  to  Rome  and  asked  to  see  me,  why  should  I  refuse?  I 
would  listen  to  him."  One  of  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
men from  the  English-speaking  world  at  Vatican  II,  Abbot 
Christopher  Butler,  O.S.B.,  commented,  "The  most 
important  result  of  the  council  will  be  that  we  learn  to 
treat  one  another  as  adults." 

7.  Appreciate  the  redemptive,  purgative  value  of  suffering 
and  patience.  John  XXIII  saw  the  church  moving  toward  "a 
new  order  in  human  relationships  which,  through  the 
operation  of  people,  and,  moreover,  above  and  beyond 
their  own  expectations,  are  tending  towards  a  fulfillment 
of  higher  and  unforeseen  designs;  and  everything,  even 
human  adversity,  is  ordered  for  the  greater  well-being  of 
the  church."  Change  is  often  painful  and  exacts  a  price. 
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Once,  in  the  garden  at  his  summer  palace  in  Castelgandolfo, 
Pope  John  said  to  Cardinal  Suenens:  "Oh,  I  know  what  im- 
personal part  in  the  preparation  of  the  council  will  be. ..it  will 
be  suffering."  The  French  Dominican  and  council  perittis, 
Yves  Congar,  O.P.,  (who,  like  many  practitioners  of  the  "new 
theology,"  was  silenced  by  the  Vatican  in  the  1950s)  invoked 
this  spirit:  "Patience  is  a  certain  quality  of  mind,  or  rather  of 
soul,  which  takes  root  in  profound  convictions.  Only 
through  the  Cross  do  we  ourselves  achieve  authenticity  and 
depth  of  existence.  Nothing  is  worth  doing  unless  one  agrees 
to  pay  the  price." 

Patience  and  suffering  can  yield  positive  fruits  when  one 
entertains  dreams  and  pays  the  price  to  make  them  come 
true. 

8.  Maintain  a  tempered,  optimistic  spirit.  In  his  famous 
inaugural  speech  at  the  council.  Pope  John  responded  to 


Do  you  have  a  child  or 
grandchild  going 
to  a  non-Catholic  college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 
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those  "prophets  of  doom  who  continually  announce  b-jfid 
events  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were  impending."  Dfl 
the  council  s  first  session,  the  pope  met  with  the  French  m 
ops.  He  confided:  "Yes,  there's  an  argument  going  on.  Tjfc 
all  right.  It  must  happen.  But  it  should  be  done  in  a  fratfl 
spirit.  It  will  all  work  out.  Moi.je  suis  optimiste"  ("As  foil 
I  am  an  optimist"). 

As  grim  as  some  situations  presently  appear,  the  profc 
of  gloom  and  doom  will  eventually  be  overcome.  In  theli 
"all  things  work  together  unto  the  good  for  those  whc 
God"  (Rom.  8:27). 

9.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  and  use  it  zvhen  things  go  I 
Pope  John  was  fond  of  saying  that  "without  a  little  hoi 
the  church  will  not  enlarge  her  tabernacles."  Humor 
through  cant  and  be  a  healing  balm.  When  he  became  ] 
he  altered  the  lion  in  his  papal  coat-of-arms,  represent 
see  in  Venice,  to  "make  him  look 
human,"  so  that  it  "wouldn't  frighteni 
one."  When  asked  how  many  people  wd 
in  the  Vatican,  he  replied:  "About 
them."  Even  in  the  face  of  his 
death,  he  told  his  brothers:  "My  bagH 
packed;  I'm  ready  to  go." 

10.  Tnist  the  Holy  Spirits  unflagging* 
comforter  and  guide  in  the  church.  On  thl 
Pope  John  summoned  the  council! 
archbishop  of  .Milan  at  the  time,  Carl 
Giovanni  Battista  Montini  (later  I 
Paul  \1).  called  upon  a  trusted  spil 
guide.  He  said:  "This  holy  old  boy  d( 
seem  to  realize  what  a  hornet's  nes 
stirring  up."  "Don't  worn-.  Don  Batt 
replied  Passionist  Father  C 
Bevilacqua.  "Let  it  be,  for  the  Holy 
is  still  awake  in  the  church."  As 
prayed  in  his  Christmas  message  of 
"Renew,  O  Lord,  your  wonders 
time,  as  though  for  a  new  P 
cost.. .increase  the  reign  of  the 
Savior,  the  reign  of  truth  and  jusac< 
reign  of  love  and  peace." 

"Good  Pope  John"  scrutinizec 
|  signs  of  the  times,  discerned  the  opp 
nities  and  moved  forw  ard  into  a  nev 
challenging  reality.  He  bore  witness  1 
light,  made  the  rough  ways  plain  anc 
pared  a  path,  revealing  Christ  t( 
world.  Let  us  seek  his  guidance  d 
these  troubled  times,  and  pray  tha 
Holy  Spirit  will  be  awake  and  effect! 
even-  level  in  the  church,  ushering 
new  order  as  part  of  the  divine  plan. 
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liding  in  the  Thickets  of 
le  Law' 


lonical  reflections  on 
e  disturbing  aspects  of 
Dallas  charter 


OHN  P.  BEAL 


J  THE  HEAT  OF  A  DALLAS  SUMMER  and  Cardjna|  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  holding  copies  of  proposed  amendments 

he  even  more  intense  heat  of  national  t0  tne  draft  "Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People,"  makes  a  comment  on 

nd  international  media  scrutiny,  the  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Dallas  on  June  14.  (CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller) 
J.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 


ijune  14  to  address  what  they  described  as  "a  crisis 
it  precedent  in  our  times,"  namely  the  crisis  within 
itholic  Church  sparked  by  the  "sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
I  nd  young  people  by  some  priests  and  bishops  and 
<  ly  in  which  we  bishops  addressed  these  crimes  and 
Preamble  to  the  charter). 

;  address  this  crisis  and  to  provide  a  modicum  of 
d  justice  to  victims,  the  bishops  adopted,  by  an 
telming  vote,  a  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
ung  People,  which  was  accompanied  by  "Essential 
5  for  Diocesan/Eparchial  Policies  Dealing  With 
dons  of  Sexual  Abuse  of  Minors  by  Priests,  Deacons 
ler  Church  Personnel."  If  granted  the  recognitio  of 
postolic  See,  this  charter  and  its  accompanying 
will  become  canon  law  for  the  United  States  and 
nd  every  diocesan  bishop  to  observe  and  implement 
In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  bishops  have  committed 
ilves  to  their  "immediate  implementation." 
>w  that  the  dust  from  Dallas  has  settled,  it  may  be 
vhile  to  examine  what  the  bishops  have  wrought, 
ture  efforts  to  implement  the  Dallas  norms  have 
I  provided  indications  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
They  are,  at  least  to  this  canonist,  profoundly  dis- 


\l.  JOHN  P.  BEAL  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  depart- 
if  canon  law  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
gton,  D.C. 


A  Definition  of  "Sexual  Abuse" 

Rejecting  the  opportunity  to  incorporate  into  canon  law  the 
definitions  of  sexual  abuse  found  in  secular  criminal  codes, 
the  bishops  have  adopted  a  definition  that  is  exceedingly 
broad  and  vague:  "Sexual  abuse  [includes]  contacts  or  inter- 
actions between  a  child  and  an  adult  when  the  child  is  being 
used  as  an  object  of  sexual  gratification  for  the  adult.  A  child 
is  abused  whether  or  not  this  activity  invokes  explicit  force, 
whether  or  not  it  involves  genital  or  physical  contact, 
whether  or  not  it  is  initiated  by  the  child  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  discernible  harmful  outcome"  (Art.  1,  No.l). 

This  definition  admits  no  gradation  of  offenses.  Forcible 
rape,  various  forms  of  fondling,  exhibitionistic  behavior  and 
displaying  arguably  indecent  pictures,  all  fall  under  the 
rubric  of  "sexual  abuse"  if  minors  are  involved— and  all 
require  the  same  punishment:  permanent  removal  from 
ministry  for  even  one  offense  (Norm  9,  A). 

By  defining  sexual  abuse  as  any  interaction  involving  the 
use  of  a  minor  as  an  object  of  sexual  gratification  for  an 
adult,  the  charter  makes  the  subjective  disposition  of  the 
alleged  perpetrator  constitutive  of  the  offense.  In  some 
cases,  this  internal  disposition  can  easily  be  inferred  from 
the  abusive  acts  themselves;  in  others,  however,  the  acts 
themselves  are  morally  ambiguous  and  the  internal  motive 
can  be  divined  only  with  great  difficulty.  In  practice,  this  dif- 
ficulty is  overcome  by  treating  the  victim's  subjective  feeling 
of  having  been  abused  as  determinative  of  whether  certain 
behavior  should  be  punished  as  sexual  abuse.  Thus,  when  a 
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priest  disrobes  in  a  locker  room  before  exercising,  whether 
the  priest  will  be  considered  to  have  exposed  himself  or  sim- 
ply to  have  changed  clothes  will  depend  on  whether  a  minor 
who  was  in  the  locker  room  felt  abused. 

Shifting  the  Burden  of  Proof 

In  both  canonical  and  secular  processes,  the  accused  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proven  (Canon  1608, 
4).  Defining  sexual  abuse  by  subjective  disposition,  howev- 
er, subtly  but  effectively  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  in  these 
cases  from  the  accuser  to  the  accused.  Under  the  Essential 
Norms,  once  a  diocesan  bishop  has  received  an  accusation 
that  he  judges  "credible,"  he  is  required  to  relieve  the 
accused  cleric  "of  any  ecclesiastical  ministry  or  function" 
and  commence  "an  investigation  in  harmony  with  canon 
law"  (Norm  7).  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  (if, 
indeed,  any  further  investigation  is  deemed  necessary  after 
receipt  of  a  "credible"  accusation),  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
accused  priest  to  prove,  usually  with  little  cooperation  from 
the  diocese,  that  the  alleged  offense  did  not  occur. 

Altering  the  Standard  of  Proof 

Canonical  tradition  requires  that  the  decision  maker  reach 
moral  certitude  (akin  to  the  secular  courts'  proof  "beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt")  before  issuing  a  condemnatory  deci- 
sion in  a  penal  case  (Canon  1608,  1-3).  Although  the  char- 


Has  your  son  or  daughter  stopped 
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tcr  and  the  Kssential  Norms  do  not  make  explicit  thetai 
dard  of  proof  that  must  be  met  before  disciplinary  atk 
is  taken  against  a  cleric  accused  of  sexual  abuse,  it  dgl 
extremely  difficult  to  rebut  effectively  an  accu* 
already  deemed  "credible."  The  difficulty  stems  at  Im 
part  from  lack  of  clarity  about  what  constitutes  a  "Id 
ble"  accusation,  who  makes  this  determination  (the  m 
san  bishop  himself,  the  diocesan  review  board  orp 
other  diocesan  official)  and  on  what  basis  and  accordb 
what  criteria  this  judgment  is  to  be  made. 

To  be  "credible"  in  American  law,  evidence  "mup 
only  proceed  from  a  credible  source  but  must,  in  adA 
be  'credible'  in  itself,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  shall* 
natural,  reasonable  and  probable  in  view  of  the  transnk 
which  it  describes  or  to  which  it  relates  as  to  make  mt 
to  believe  it"  (Black's  Law  Dictionaiy,  s.v.  "credible")i!i 

Not  a  few  recent  accusations  of  sexual  abuse  ajun 
priests  have  been  judged  "credible"  according  to  ate 
less  exacting  standard.  On  the  one  hand,  inquiries  inm 
character  and  background  of  complainants  are,  in  thfl 
sent  climate,  scored  as  inappropriate  "hardball  XML 
that  "revictimize  the  victims."  On  the  other,  few  alp 
tions  are  so  "natural,  reasonable  and  probable"  in  ten 
selves  that  they  can  be  judged  "credible"  without  coiobi 
ration  from  other  evidence,  evidence  that  often  is  nam 
orously  sought.  What  seems  to  be  happening  is  th$d 
diocesan  official  charged  with  receiving  complaints  laki 
a  subjective  assessment  that  the  complainant  appea:d  • 
be  "sincere"  (e.g.,  was  not  obviously  prompted  by  uferit 
motives)  and  that  his  or  her  complaint  is,  therefore,  bo 
ible."  This  finding  is  then  sent  up  the  chain  of  corrM 
to  the  diocesan  bishop  and  review  board,  often  witllitt 
independent  assessment  of  the  "credibility"  of  the  ajis 
and  his  or  her  accusation. 

After  decades  of  dismissing  or  discounting  contain 
of  sexual  abuse  against  priests,  authorities,  both  9m 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  now  inclined  to  give  implic  cr< 
dence  to  accusations  against  priests  and  to  dismisfb 
denials  rather  summarily.  Once  a  rather  subjective  f|4l 
that  an  accusation  is  "credible"  has  been  made,  it  is  ijB 
bent  on  the  accused  priest  to  demonstrate  beyond  ire 
sonable  doubt  that  the  accusation  is  "incredible." 

The  challenge  of  proving  that  a  "credible"  acctitii 
is  not  credible  after  all  can  be  rendered  even  more  <>un 
ing  by  the  reluctance  of  diocesan  bishops  to  seconds 
the  determinations  of  their  delegates  or  review  boanlth 
accusations  are  "credible."  The  well-publicized  histry 
American  bishops  not  taking  complaints  of  sexual  ba 
with  sufficient  seriousness  has  also  generated  a  clinfte 
which  it  can  be  politically  difficult  for  a  bishop  to  codui 
that  an  accusation  against  a  priest  is  unfounded, 
case  I  know,  for  example,  w  hen  a  woman's  am  it 
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nst  a  priest  contained  several  empirically  verifiable 
ns  that  were  shown  to  he  false,  the  bishop  told  me, 
in,  you  don't  understand.  The  facts  don't  matter." 

;edural  Shortcuts 

Essential  Norms  mention  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
ission  by  the  accused  priest,  the  truth  of  an  accusation 

be  "established  after  an  appropriate  investigation" 
rm  9)  and  foresee  that  at  least  some  accusations  may 
e  to  be  "unfounded"  (12).  Moreover,  the  bishops  insist 

"the  processes  provided  for  in  canon  law  must  be 
rved,  and  the  provisions  of  canon  law  must  be  consid- 
'  (italics  added)  when  disposing  of  sexual  abuse  cases  (9, 


Nevertheless,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
l  procedures  are.  Under  current  law, 
al  abuse  of  minors  is  one  of  the  "more 
ms  delicts"  reserved  to  the 
gregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
I  i.  These  cases  are  to  be  referred  to 
•ongregation,  which  will  either  decide 
cases  according  to  its  own  unpub- 
d  procedures  or  remand  them  to  the 
anting  dioceses  for  trials  according  to 
.t  procedural  norms  to  be  supplied  by 
ongregation  on  a  "need  to  know"  basis 
>.F.  letter  De  Delictis  Gravioribus,  May 
01,  Art.  4c  and  6). 

Vhatever  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
these  secret  norms  may  be,  it  appears 
the  U.S.  bishops  are  ignoring  the 
is  of  both  the  C.D.F.  letter  and  the 
.  Instead,  they  appear  to  be  disposing 
omplaints  of  sexual  abuse  against 
ts  according  to  jury-rigged  adminis- 
'e  procedures  of  their  own  making. 

\  he  most  a  priest  who  is  the  subject  of 
edible"  accusation  can  expect  before 

|  "dismissed  from  the  ministry"  under 

)  )olicy  adopted  by  the  episcopal  con- 

j  ice  in  Dallas  is  an  opportunity  to 
e  the  accusation.  Even  this  opportu- 
is  sometimes  rendered  hollow  by,  for 
tple,  the  diocese's  failure  to  carry  out 

j  vn  rigorous  investigation  of  the  com- 
t,  its  refusal  to  permit  cross-examina- 
of  or  posing  of  additional  questions 
ie  accuser,  its  refusal  to  admit  evi- 
e  that  casts  doubts  on  the  accuser's 

i  bility  or  its  withholding  of  evidence, 
t  times,  priests  are  not  even  afforded 

1  ncated  opportunity  to  defend  them- 


selves before  penal  sanctions  are  imposed.  In  some  places, 
a  finding  that  an  accusation  is  "credible,"  often  with  mini- 
mal or  no  participation  by  the  accused  priest,  results  in  the 
imposition  of  an  indefinite  "administrative  leave,"  which 
prohibits  the  priest  from  performing  any  ministerial  func- 
tion, dressing  in  clerical  garb  or  in  any  way  presenting  him- 
self as  a  priest.  Despite  the  benign  sound  of  the  phrase 
"administrative  leave"  (Canon  1722)  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed insistence  that  its  imposition  and  continuation  are  not 
penalties  and  do  not  imply  a  "permanent  resolution"  of  the 
case,  such  a  leave  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perpetual 
expiatory  penalty  except  the  name  (Canon  1336,  1,  l°-3°). 
Once  such  a  "leave"  has  been  imposed  after  or  without  an 
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opportunity  for  the  priest  to  refute  the  accusation,  he  has 
only  two  equally  unpalatable  options:  either  to  "go  gentle 
into  that  good  night"  of  open-ended  "administrative  leave" 
or  to  "rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light"  by  embarking  on 
the  arduous  and  time-consuming  procedure  of  recourse  to 
die  Holy  See. 

Elimination  of  Statutes  of  Limitations 

Although  both  canon  law  and  American  law  generally  limit 
die  period  of  time  available  for  prosecuting  delicts,  the  Dallas 
charter  and  its  Essential  Norms  effectively  obliterate  any 
statute  of  limitations  for  die  punishment  of  sexual  abusers  of 
minors  (Norm  9,  A).  It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  is  such  a  heinous  crime  that  a  mere  legal  tech- 
nicality should  not  stand  in  die  way  of  prosecuting  the  offense 
and  seeing  that  justice  is  done  for  victims.  But  prescription  of 
penal  actions  or  a  statute  of  limitations  exists  because  die  law, 
in  its  wisdom,  recognizes  diat  the  passage  of  time  renders 
prosecution  of  and  defense  against  complaints  increasingly 
difficult.  With  the  passage  of  time,  potential  witnesses  disap- 
pear, memories  dim,  relevant  documents  are  lost  or  inadver- 
tendy  destroyed,  alleged  crime  scenes  are  razed  or  renovated. 
Given  the  high  burden  of  proof  already  imposed  on  priests 
who  are  subjects  of  "credible"  accusations  of  sexual  abuse,  the 
elimination  of  any  statute  of  limitations  can  raise  a  nearly 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  an  effective  defense. 

Conflicting  Responsibilities  of  Review  Boards 

The  Dallas  charter  and  Essential  Norms  mandate  the  estab- 
lishment of  review  boards  composed  primarily  of  lay  people  in 
each  diocese  as  well  as  at  the  national  level  (Norm  4,  Art.  8). 
The  involvement  of  lay  people  in  helping  to  evaluate  com- 
plaints of  sexual  abuse  and  monitoring  the  handling  of  these 
complaints  is  certainly  welcome.  However,  the  multiple 
responsibilities  assigned  to  these  boards  create  at  least  the 
potential  for  conflict.  On  the  one  hand,  review  boards  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  church  provides  a  safe  envi- 
ronment for  children.  Thus,  when  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a 
priest  poses  a  danger  to  young  people,  the  board  must  err  on 


the  side  of  die  safety  of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  rem 
boards  are  charged  to  assess  accusations  and  the  evidence  m 
porting  them.  As  participants  in  the  penal  process,  the  b<j| 
must  err  on  the  side  of  the  priest  about  whose  guilt  tS| 
remains  reasonable  doubt.  Preliminary  evidence  suggests  ta 
these  boards  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  former  task  i|i 
to  the  latter.  Thedifficult  and  unenviable  challenge  to  rep 
boards  and  the  bishops  they  serve  is  to  strike  a  delicate  balta 
between  their  two  primary  responsibilities. 

Assessment 

These  critical  reflections  on  what  the  bishops  have  wroft 
in  Dallas  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  some  to  be  canonical  ig- 
gling,  the  sort  of  legalistic  hairsplitting  we  neither  needU 
can  afford  in  this  moment  of  crisis  in  the  history  on 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  conventiiia, 
wisdom  seems  to  be  diat,  to  protect  young  people  fjm: 
abusive  clerics  and  to  provide  justice  to  victims  who  m 
already  suffered  from  their  depredations,  the  church  m 
cut  down  every  evidentiary  loophole  and  lacuna,  every  m 
cedural  dodge  and  maneuver,  every  legalism  and  technjal- 
ity,  every  thicket  of  the  law  in  which  an  abusive  priest  rrthi 
try  to  hide. 

Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Bumble,  the  officious  beadl  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  observed,  "the  law  is  a  ass."  Ab» 
higher  than  our  flawed  canon  law  has  sanctioned  se|ffll 
abuse  of  minors  as  a  despicable  crime  to  be  punishedifld 
that  "Law  is  not  mocked."  Yet,  if  all  the  diickets  of  thou 
have  been  cut  down,  who  "could  stand  upright  in  the  wids 
that  would  blow  then,"  and  what  would  be  left  to  prdfi 
the  rest  of  us  from  die  zeal  of  latter-day  Javerts? 

One  of  the  traditional  functions  of  law  is  to  restrairJie 
exercise  of  power  by  those  who  have  it  against  those  wh'do 
not.  One  can  find  irony,  as  the  editors  of  Commonweal 
(8/16/02),  in  the  fact  that,  "when  die  needs  and  intereaH 
many  Catholics  have  been  treated  summarily  (or  sometB 
trampled  upon)  by  the  Vatican,  a  canonist  would  fall  ad 
on  a  'rights'  argument  to  thwart  the  bishops'  efforts  tojeal 
widi  criminal  behavior  of  priests." 

Ironic  though  it  mav  be,  it  is  rather  shortsighted  tciis- 
miss  a  "rights"  argument  so  cavalierly  simply  becai 
conies  from  an  unexpected  source.  Unless  the  chuai 
hierarchy  learns  to  respect  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  'fdi- 
nary  priests,  it  will  never  move  on  to  recognize  and  pnic  . 
ways  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  ordinary  faith 
unless  the  church's  hierarchy  is  willing  to  honor  so  h 
mental  and  uncontroversial  a  right  as  the  right  to  \vh; 
Americans  call  "due  process  of  law,"  other  and  morel 
tentious  rights  will  continue  to  be  treated  summari 
even  trampled  on. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  American  lay  peophanc 
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r  clerics  had  common  cause 
st  the  unchecked  and  unaccount- 
Dower  of  bishops  and,  ironically, 
groups  saw  canon  law  and  the 
an  as  potential  allies  in  their 
jle.  The  laity  wanted  an  effective 
in  the  governance  of  the  local 
h;  the  lower  clergy  wanted  pro- 
>n  from  arbitrary  transfer  and 
val  by  their  bishops.  In  part 
ise  neither  group  recognized 
common  cause  and  because 

members  of  both  groups 
ed  their  movements  in  radical 
ions,  both  causes  were  lost  in 
19th  century.  The  resulting 
ie  of  unrestrained  episcopal 
:  became  not  the  least  of  the 
butors  to  the  current  "crisis."  It 
I  be  not  only  ironic  but  tragic  if 
pportunity  for  lay  people  and 

clergy  to  make  "common 
'  that  was  squandered  in  the 
:entury  and  missed  in  the  20th  is 
:d  to  slip  away  again  in  the  21st. 
ie  common  cause  of  both  laity 
riests  in  the  present  crisis  con- 
ot  only  in  fostering  a  safe  envi- 
;nt  for  children  bv  punishing 
actors,  but  in  bringing  account- 
',  transparency  and  measured 
int  to  ecclesial  governance.  The 
cause  will  not  be  achieved  by 
g  down  the  thickets  of  the  law, 

0  quote  Thomas  More  in  "A 
or  All  Seasons,"  by  planting  the 
b  "thick  with  laws  from  coast  to 

|  -man's  laws,  not  God's" — so 
j  verweening  power  will  find  all 
j  people,  guilty  and  innocent, 
)  g  in  the  thickets  of  the  law." 
'  atter  how  dense  they  may  grow, 
|  ickets  of  the  law  will  not  pro- 
lj  safe  haven  for  the  truly  guilty. 
I'  will,  however,  make  finding  the 

1  more  onerous  bv  requiring 
i  would-be  punishers  observe 
|  Lawrence  Tribe  called  "those 

I  dural    formalities    that  are 

II  :it  in  treating  persons  with 
t  as  members  of  the  communi- 
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The  University  of  Dayton  announces  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  in 
Catholic  Theology  beginning  Fall,  2003.  Applicants  or  nominees  must 
be  distinguished  scholars  prepared  to  direct  research  by  students  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  Theology  with  a  focus  on  the  U.S.  Catholic  Experience 
and  be  prepared  to  offer  at  least  one  doctoral  seminar  each  term  along  with 
other  duties  appropriate  for  senior  faculty.  Substantial  time  for  research  is 
built  into  the  position  and  research  assistance  will  be  supplied  as  w  ell.  Rank 
is  Full  Professor.  Salary  is  negotiable. 
Nominations,  inquiries  lor  information,  or  letters  of  application  may  be  directed  to  T.  W.  Tilley, 
Chair,  Department  of  Religious  Studies,  The  Universit\  of  Davlon,  D.ulun  OH  45469-1530; 
([937J  229-432 1 ;  tillcy@udayt< .n.edu  DEADLINE:  October  3 1 ,  2002. 

The  University  ol  Dayton,  a  comprehensive  Catholic  University  founded  by  the  Society  of  Mary 
in  1850,  is  an  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action  employer.  Women,  minorities,  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  veterans  are  strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  The  University  of  Dayton  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  diversity 
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Goodbye,  Democrats 

'On  almost  every  issue  but  abor- 
tion, they  have  become  Republicans.? 


Win  DO  MEDIA 
moguls  think  we  arc 
interested  in  Ashleigh 
Banfield?  Why  do  they 
believe  that  we 
couldn't  wait  to  he  afflicted  with  Phil 
Donahue  again?  Why  do  they  imagine 
that  we  are  concerned  about  Rosie's  mag- 
azine? Why  do  they  think  that  Ann 
Coulter  would  be  a  media  fixture  if  she 
were  a  rational  brunette?  Why  do  they 
think  we  like  to  hear  Chris  Matthews  con- 
stantly interrupting? 

Stunned  by  my  recent  spate  of  ques- 
tioning the  incomprehensible,  I  turned 
die  laser  shaip  inquiry  on  myself.  Why  am 
I  still  a  registered  Democrat?  At  least 
that's  what  I  think  I  am  by  default,  even 
diough  over  the  last  decades  I  have  voted 
for  a  spectrum  of  candidates  ranging  from 
Carter  and  Dole  to  Nailer. 

So  I  don't  think  I  belong  anymore.  I 
still  would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
great  Democratic  Party  tradition  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  protection  of  laborers 
and  fairer  distribution  of  wealth,  but  it  all 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  And  while  the 
Democrats  have  on  almost  every  issue  but 
abortion  and  taxes  become  Republicans,  I 
am  not  drawn  to  the  Grand  Old  Party 
either.  I  just  cannot  develop  a  knee-jerk 
categorical  imperative  to  reduce  taxes  for 
corporations  and  the  super-rich. 

The  Democrats  are  afraid  to  chal- 
lenge seriously  the  war-mongering  of  the 
president.  They  colluded  on  Nafta  and 
Clinton's  Republicanized  notion  of  wel- 
fare reform.  They  are  terrified  by  a  full- 
blown investigation  into  corporate  fraud, 
since  dieir  own  hands  were  in  the  till. 

( )ne  dung  the  Democrats  really  stand 
for,  however,  is  abortion — abortion  on 
demand,  abortion  without  restraint,  abor- 
tion paid  for  by  all  of  us,  abortion  for  the 
poor  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  a  one-issue 
voter,  but  diev  have  become  a  one-issue 
party. 


The  latest  proof  of  the  Democrat's 
lockstep  uniformity  on  abortion  was  the 
failed  nomination  of  Texas  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Priscilla  Owen  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  All  10  Democratic  senators 
voted  against  her — the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry that  a  nominee  ranked  "well  qualified" 
(highest  rating)  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  was  defeated  in  committee. 
There  was  one  reason  for  the  rejection: 
abortion. 

Judge  Owen's  great  failing,  which 
won  her  accusations  of  being  rabidly 
against  women's  rights,  was  her  ruling  in 
favor  of  parental  rights  when  the  perform- 
ing of  abortion  on  minors  was  involved. 
Senator  Diane  Feinstein,  Democrat  of 
California,  found  the  vote  against  Judge 
Owen  "difficult,"  since  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  opposed  a  female  nominee.  Judge 
Owen's  reservations  about  under-age 
women  procuring  abortions  without 
parental  knowledge  "troubled"  the  honor- 
able senator. 

What  really  troubles  Senator 
Feinstein  and  all  the  abortion  absolutists  is 
that  Judge  Owen  is  a  woman  w  ho  believes 
there  can  be  moderate  restraints  on  the 
killing  of  unborn  human  beings.  If  her 
nomination  were  ever  brought  to  the  full 
Senate,  two  things  would  become  painful- 
ly clear. 

First,  not  all  women  are  for  abortion 
on  demand.  One  of  the  great  frauds  per- 
petrated  i  m  the  uuerican  public  is  thai  the 
"women's  vote"  goes  to  the  most  "pro- 
choice"  candidate.  That  is  a  disservice  to 
millions  of  women  who  are  against  abor- 
tion and  a  simplistic  reading  of  the  diver- 
sity of  thought  among  women.  Women 
are  not  as  monomaniacal  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Second,  it  would  become  clear  that 
extremists  on  abortion  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  most  Democrats.  It  is  no 
secret  that  a  strong  majority  of  citizens  are 
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in  favor  of  some  restriction  on  a 
but  this  is  rarely  admitted  by  the 
gists.  You  have  a  better  chance  of  tjjn 
a  bill  dirough  Congress  protecting  lH 
tory  rats  than  one  that  would  n) 
viable  human  beings  (or  should  wejp 
tissue?). 

And  so  a  moral  alternative  strtB 
as  I  was  ruminating  about  all  the  collars 
hvpedom  of  our  culture.  Instead  ohm 
to  change  a  party  from  within,  why  jr. 
changing  it  from  without? 

If  those  Republicans  who  are  alii 
ed  from  party  policies  favoring  cap 
tions  and  the  end  of  capital  gains  ajfa 
called  "death"  taxes  would  becomeH 
tered  Independent  voters,  might  Hp 
politicians  listen  to  them  more  atterH 

And  if  traditional  Democrats  wfl 
disillusioned  with  the  selling  out  t  d 
working  poor  and  the  unborn  mo 
became  registered  Independent  m 
would  not  more  attention  be  paid?  ■ 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  a  thir«H 
movement  cannot  get  oft  the  gmn 
largely  because  the  two  parties  haveB 
rules  to  protect  themselves.  But  an 
pendent  voter  movement  could  rift 
difference.  If  enough  Democrajli 
Republicans  unregistered  themseMj 
reduce  each  party  to  the  level  of  Mm 
cent  of  eligible  voters,  those  60  mk 
independent  voters  would  find  thenfc 
in  a  new  political  arena.  No  longeH 
the  pols  count  on  automatic  votesH 
would  have  to  be  engaged.  EH 
between  candidates  would  no  Ion 
matter  of  how  much  a  nomine 
hide.  And  in  that  matter  of  abo 
might  finally  have  a  true  discus 
what  it  actually  is  and  of  the  moral  | 
has  exacted  from  us  by  repressing 
and  squelching  die  debate. 

\s  tor  the  Democrats,  it  see 
they  will  finally  be  shamed  into 
ing  one  of  Bush's  nominees  for  th 
court.  The  conservative  Unive 
Utah  law  professor  Michael  McC 
being  handled  with  kid  gloves  as 
ings  begin.  After  all,  a  number 
school  deans,  300  law  professors 
liberals  like  Laurence  Tribe  of 
are  supporting  him. 

Best  of  all,  he  is  not  an  embal 
woman  vvidi  a  mind  of  her  own.  I 


John  F.  Kavanau 
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/ival  or  Prophecy? 

jtters  of  Thomas  Merton  and 
.eclercq 

by  Brother  Patrick  Hart 
Straus  and  Giroux.  1 96p  $22 
174272069 


ll  or  Prophecy?  is  the  right  book  for 
l  devotees  seeking  greater  insight 
lerton's  thoughts  about  monastic 
L  In  his  letters  to  his  friend  Jean 
cq,  Merton  candidly  bares  his  own 
/ealing  frustration  with  his  monastic 
<n  at  Gethsemani  and  a  yearning  to 
a  hermit — even  if  it  means  leaving 
mani  and  the  Cistercians.  On  April 
'5,  he  wrote  this  to  LeClercq: 

r  Regular  Visitation  was  fin- 
ed just  a  few  days  ago,  during 
ich  the  Visiting  Abbot  concen- 
:ed  his  attention  on  what  he 
ed  "a  hermit  mentality"  in  the 
mastery.  He  strongly  disap- 
ived  of  it.. .we  have  reached  a 
nt  at  which  I  think  that  I  cannot, 
even  should,  remain  at 
thsemani,  or  in  the  Cistercian 
der.  There  is  truly  no  place  for 
here,  and  altogether  I  am  very 
i  that  the  Regular  Visitation  has 
:pt  away  the  little  ineffectual 


compromises  which  my  Father 
Abbot  had  thought  up  in  order  to 
"arrange  matters." 

Merton  and  LeClercq  in  their  many 
publications  became  primary  catalysts  after 
World  War  EI  for  a  monastic  renewal  based 
on  the  practices  of  the  early  church  fathers, 
especially  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a 
renewal  putting  contemplation — not 
asceticism — at  the  heart  of  monastic  life 
and  validating  the  hermit-option  for  those 
qualified.  Hart's  introduction  states  simply, 
"The  correspondence  between  Dom  Jean 
LeClercq  and  Father  Thomas  Merton  is  a 
microcosmic  history  of  the  monastic 
renewal  in  the  mid-twentieth  century." 

Beginning  in  1950  and  ending  in  1968, 
the  letters  cover  most  of  Merton 's  monastic 
career.  Thomas  Merton  (b.  1915)  entered 
the  Trappist  (Cistercian)  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani  in  1941  and  verv  soon  began 
writing  on  monastic  renewal.  In  1968,  after 
delivering  an  address  at  an  East- West  con- 
ference on  monastic  renewal  in  Bangkok — 
a  conference  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
by  LeClercq — he  was  accidently  electro- 
cuted. Jean  LeClercq  (b.  191 1)  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Clervaux, 
France,  in  1928  and  began  writing  and 
speaking  worldwide  on  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  history  and  life;  he  died  in  1993. 

Brother  Patrick  Han.  Merton's  fellow 
Trappist,  friend  and  personal  secretary  at 
Gethsemani,  as  well  as  literary  executor 


after  his  death,  is  the  most  authoritative 
commentator  on  Merton's  life  and  writ- 
ings. He  is  the  editor  and  compiler  of  many 
original  Merton  texts  as  well  as  himself 
author  of  numerous  publications  about 
Merton.  Hart  lets  the  texts  speak  for  them- 
selves without  commenting  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  individual  letters.  He  introduces 
each  simply  by  name,  date  and  occasionally 
the  place  where  the  letter  was  written. 
"Jean  LeClercq  to  Thomas  Merton, 
Clervaux,  July  13,  1954."  Occasionally  he 
inserts  a  brief  introduction  to  the  letter  or  a 
footnote  explaining  the  text. 

Hart  does,  however,  provide  some 
background  aids  for  the  reader.  The  fore- 
word by  Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland, 
O.S.B.,  introduces  the  historical  context 
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and  main  themes  influencing  the  post- 
World  War  II  monastic  renewal. 
Weakland,  then  abbott-primate  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  (he  later  became  arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee),  was  in  direct  contact 
with  the  people  and  movements  affecting 
the  renewal;  he  was  also  present  at  the  1968 
Bangkok  meeting.  Hart  himself  in  the 
introduction  gives  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Merton  and  LeClercq,  and  the 
book's  appendix  provides  a  chronology  of 
bodi  authors,  focusing  primarily  on  the 
dates  of  their  publications. 

Readers  who  enjoyed  the  previously 
published  five-volume  set  of  Merton  letters 
will  also  enjoy  this  volume.  I  noted  diat 
most,  though  not  all,  of  Merton's  letters  to 
LeClercq  were  published  in  Hart's  volume 
of  diis  set,  The  School  of  Charity:  The  Letters 
of  Thomas  Merton  on  Religious  Renewal  and 
Spiritual  Direction — selected  and  edited  by 
Brother  Patrick  Hart  ( 1 990).  But  Survival  or 
Prophecy?  is  more  engaging  reading,  since  it 
includes  die  personal  situation  as  well  as  the 
ongoing  continuity  of  their  dialogue — 
often  giving  LeClercq's  more  temperate 
response  to  Merton's  simplistic  critiques  of 
his  abbot  and  order.  In  a  letter  from 
December  1960,  Merton  brings  LeClercq 


up  to  date  on  the  resolution  of  his  often 
expressed  concern  about  remaining  at 
Gethsemani  and  in  the  Cistercians: 

My  personal  problems  seem  to  be 
working  themselves  out  in  a  way.  A 
very  fine  little  hermitage  has  been 
built  in  a  nice  site;  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dialogue  and  conversations 
with  Protestant  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors, but  it  also  serves  for  soli- 
tude and  I  have  at  least  a  limited 
permission  to  use  it  part-time.  This 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  hopeful  solu- 
tion and  I  find  that  if  I  can  have  at 
least  some  real  solitude  and  silence 
it  makes  a  tremendous  difference. 
It  can  at  least  help  to  stave  off  the 
kind  of  crisis  that  arose  in  1959 
when  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
change  my  situation  and  go  else- 
where. As  long  as  this  solution 
exists,  this  can  lie  ,i\  ( >ided. 

The  tide  Survival  or  Prophecy?,  taken 
from  Merton's  Bangkok  address,  is  some- 
what misleading.  I  was  disappointed  that 
nowhere  did  the  letters  explicidy  comment 
on  the  prophetic  role  of  the  monk  in  mod- 
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Can  a  layperson 
preside  at  a 
blessing?  Should  a 
wedding  always  be 
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celebration  of 
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ern  society-.  But  the  book  is  worth  rldi 
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20th-century  monastic  renewal,  as  m 
for  its  insights  into  the  personalia 
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Singing  to  the  Dead 

A  Missioner's  Life  Among  Refute 
from  Burma 

By  Victoria  Armour-Hileman 

The  Univ.  of  Georgia  Press  251p  $27.95  I 
ISBN  0820323586 

Singing  to  the  Dead  recounts  the  expejbi 
of  Victoria  Armour-Hileman,  a  Cm 
lay  missioner  from  the  United  m 
among  the  Mon  Buddhist  refugM 
Bangkok  in  the  early  1990's.  mi 
Burmese  government  intensifies  itslj 
war  on  its  Mon  people,  Amiour-Hjii 
engages  in  the  daily  struggle  for  sural 
a  persecuted  community7  and  mjiat 
between  the  monks  and  the  world  jp 
their  temple  sanctuary. 

Singing  to  the  Dead  is  a  story  & 
found  human  connectedness.  "Mom 
long  for  a  kind  of  connectedness  Willi 
find,"  writes  Armour-Hileman,  bj|i 
shrink  from  the  very  engagement  win 
and  have  come  so  far  to  find."  As  a  CB 
aid  worker  with  humanitarian  In 
Armour-Hileman  (or  "Wield,"  as  tnft 
affectionately  call  her)  painfully  difOR 
how  to  earn  the  trust  and  friendsb  oi 
people.  She  is  pushed  to  face  her  owH| 
hopes  and  inadequacies  while  mirum 
to  the  wounded,  tortured,  sidp 
orphaned.  Although  the  rnissionerW 
of  powerlessness  springs  from  witfffii 
the  unceasing  suffering  and  precariofQ 
tence  of  a  displaced  people,  it  also  sflh 
the  cement  for  the  profound  cor 
between  her  and  them. 

The  Mon  have  a  mythical 
founded  by  the  Lord  Buddha  and  2jc 
disciples  as  a  great  nation  of  peace ; 
mony.  But  centuries  of  ethnic  and  ]1 
conflict  between  Burma  and  its  inden.' 
people  have  sent  the  Mon  into  exiliOtt 
into  neighboring  hostile  Thailand^' 
they  are  labeled  "illegal."  They  are  aieoj 
without  a  home. 

Under  constant  armed  surveilha 
small  s^roup  of  Mon  monks  self 

r 
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:es  inside  a  small,  overcrowded  tem- 
the  slums  of  Bangkok.  An  increasing 
er  of  temple  raids  have  made  life 
perilous  for  the  refugees,  who  are 
with  unjust  imprisonment,  torture 
ireats  of  repatriation — which  means 
1  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Burmese 
's.  Thus  the  dream  to  establish  the 
;se  Mon  State  becomes  ever  more 
>  achieve. 

'iclci  works  alongside  Brother 
ew,  a  veteran  member  of  the  same 
lie  mission  community  to  which  she 
5s,  who  accidentally  discovers  the 
emple.  He  is  then  recruited  to  teach 
Lnglish.  He  also  responds  instinctive- 
leir  medical  crises  and  their  need  for 
ine  and  treatment.  Soon  a  very 
plished  mediator,  Matthew  miracu- 
comes  up  with  money  at  the  last 
;  when  all  previous  attempts  have 
pleading  widi  doctors  and  hospitals 
bate  a  sick  or  wounded  person,  and 
:ding  for  them  for  repatriation  at  the 
sies.  The  veteran  missioner  is  por- 
as  a  heroic  man  of  astonishing  pas- 
and  compassion,  guiding  Wicki 
;h  her  education  among  the  poor,  but 
ce  is  no  substitute  for  real-life  trials. 
ie  author  performs  her  share  of 

deeds  as  well:  advocating  for  a 
:  whose  intestines  lie  outside  of  his 
for  an  armless  landmine  victim  need- 
ornea  transplant,  for  a  mother  of  an 
newborn  and  for  penniless  prisoners 
o  hope  of  release.  Person  by  person 
ainst  great  odds,  she  tries  to  provide 
relief  to  their  suffering — and  each 

transforms  her. 

spue  many  difficulties  and  failures, 
I  develops  profound  friendships  with 
\  mmunity,  especially  with  Phra  Dala 
nd  Phra  Damma,  two  monks  who 
eat  risks  as  translators  and  guardians 
ir  community.  The  depdi  of  their 
hip  is  constantly  challenged  by  cul- 
iarriers,  poverty  and  immense  mili- 
ipression;  yet  their  understanding  of 
nother  flourishes  across  cultural 
iries. 

is  in  diese  moments  of  friendship 
ial  that  the  reader  feels  the  emo- 
the  people  who  appear  in  this 
ng  hook.  The  quiet  desperation  of 
roud  monks  and  their  trusting 
:e  with  a  Westerner  testify  to  the 
'  of  human  endurance.  Wicki 's 
rd  questions  and  impulsive  race  to 


accomplish  create  a  sense  of  ambivalence 
and  bewilderment.  The  frustration  and 
futility  are  palpable.  Just  as  readers  will 
sometimes  gasp  at  the  human  atrocities 
recounted  in  Singing  to  the  Dead,  so  there 
are  the  genuinely  powerful  times  when 
we  are  moved  by  the  caring  sensitivity 
that  one  human  shows  to  another.  It  is  a 
book  that  captures  complex  emotions, 
prompting  us  to  reflect  seriously  upon 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  consider 
the  ways  in  which  we  contribute  to  its 
injustices  and  suffering. 

Through  her  skillful  storytelling, 
Armour-Hileman  raises  thought-provok- 
ing questions  about  human  motives,  pain 
and  suffering,  the  work  of  global  justice 
and  peace  and  divine  inaction  in  our 
world.  As  the  reader  grapples  with  these 
concerns,  the  author  does  not  interfere 
by  passing  on  her  image  and  notion  of 
God.  Rather,  we  are  left  with  our  own 
powerful  impressions  and  stories,  each  to 
interpret  in  his  or  her  own  context. 

Singing  to  the  Dead  puts  a  lace  on  a 
terrible  tragedy  half  a  world  away,  and  its 
message  is  compelling.  Armour- 
llileman's  vivid,  eye-opening  account, 
though  written  with  humor  and  compas- 
sion, is  a  story  that  demands  a  personal 
response  from  each  of  us.  It  asks  us  to 
become  more  intimately  connected  to 
our  world,  and  it  awaits  our  answer:  will 
we  shrink  from  or  nourish  the  desire  that 
we  have  come  so  far  to  find? 

John  Predmore 

Keep  the  Faith 

The  Soul  of  Recovery 

Uncovering  the  Spiritual  Dimension 
in  the  Treatment  of  Addictions 

By  Christopher  D.  Ringwald 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  W5p  $30 
ISBN  0195147685 

This  is  an  important  book.  Christopher 
Ringwald  makes  strikingly  clear  that  spiri- 
tuality is  the  "soul  of  recovery"  from  addic- 
tion. Through  interviews  and  research,  he 
shows  that  addicts  have  for  over  a  century 
found  the  way  to  sobriety  and  to  a  positive 
contribution  to  society  through  some  form 
of  belief.  "  The  behavior  behind  addiction 
and  recovery  consists  of  choices.  Choices 
are  based  on  values,  values  on  morality  and 
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STEFAN  EINHORN 

A  CONCEALED  GOD 

Rclif/io)/,  Science,  and  the 
Search  for  Truth 


By  Stefan  Einhorn 
Translated  by  Linda  Schenck 

A  new  voice  enters  the  science  and  reli- 
gion dialogue  in  the  United  States  with  a 
book  that  was  highly  praised  when  it  was 
first  published  in  Sweden.  In  it,  a  distin- 
guished professor  poses  two  intriguing 
questions:  Does  (iod  truly  exist?  If  so,  is 
the  concept,  of  God  logical  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  science  has  provided'.' 

He  explores  the  common  denominator  in 
the  concept  of  a  hidden  (iod  in  seven 
major  religions  —  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Islam,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and 
Confucianism.  The  idea  of  a  hidden, 
indescribable  God  is  also  discussed  in 
relation  to  three  modern  sciences: 
physics,  biology,  and  psychology  - 
pointing  out  that  while  science  cannot 
answer  the  question  of  God  in  a  positive 
or  negative  fashion,  it  can  clarify  the 
question  and  sort  out  the  mythology 
from  the  ideas  that  might  be  true. 

Critical  acclaim  for  the 
Swedish  Edition: 
"We  have  here,  beyond  any  doubt, 
a  first-rate  philosopher  of  religion 
who  possesses  both  insight  and 
humility."  — The  Jonkoping  Post 

"All  in  all,  this  is  the  ideal  book 
to  boggle  the  mind,  to  challenge 
one's  way  of  thinking." 

— EFS  The  Messenger 

$19.95,  hardcover 
Available  at  belter  bookstores  or  by 
calling  1-800-621-2736.  Order  online 
through  www.terapletonpress.org 
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Early  Sunday,  After 
Deciding  Not  to 
Go  to  Mass 


I  pull  my  wool  sweater  on  over  my  nightgown 

and  open  the  door.  The  willows  move  lightly  in  the  bright 

October  air,  the  coffee  steams  lazily,  the  newspaper 

sits  thick  and  promising  on  the  kitchen  table, 

and  Imogen  Cooper  plays  Brahms  on  the  radio. 

Late  Brahms,  she  says.  And  it  has  so  much  heart,  so  much  emotion, 
that  it  surprises  her.  It  shouldn't  surprise,  she  adds, 
his  private  life  having  been  so — she  pauses — difficult. 
Her  English  tongue  hits  the  consonants  of  the  word  gently, 
but  decidedly, 

like  the  soft  mallets  deep  in  the  bed  of  the  concert  grand. 

Brahms  could  have  been  a  lover  of  hers 

the  way  she  plays  him,  the  ease  with  which  her  fingers 

tell  his  private  story. 

At  the  end  of  the  Third  Intermezzo 

you  can  hear  her  ache  for  him,  so  long  gone  and  dead, 

you  can  hear  her  hands  stretch  and  seek  him, 

as  if  in  sleep, 

and  he,  so  newly  disappeared 
from  their  common,  private  life. 

Rebecca  Rotert 
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beliefs  and  these  on  the  core,  or  sovJw 
person.  Any  lasting  solution  needs  to  iuc 
the  person  there."  The  main  route  ton 
healthy  choices  for  most  recovering  a<ic 
has  been  through  some  form  of  19 
program.  All  such  programs  are  baseqi 
fundamental  conversion  of  thought,p 
ing  and  behavior.  They  begin  wit* 
recognition  of  one's  powerlessness* 
one  is  not  God,  and  then  turn  to  a  "m 
power"  for  help  to  overcome  one's  p# 
lessness.  They  are,  namely,  spirituaBbi 
grams. 

Our  society,  however,  is  lee« 
bringing  religion  or  spirituality  intji 
public  square.  Doctors,  m^k 
researchers  and  perhaps  the  general  fa 
hope  to  find  the  "magic  pill"  thaB 
remove  the  addiction  from  a  p«o 
Addiction  is  a  problem  of  "faulty  g<j» 
"crossed  wiring"  or  "poor  metabolisji 
disease  that  science  will  someday  ■ 
many  implicitly  hold.  Ringwald,» 
directs  the  Faith  and  Society  Project(f 
Sage  Colleges  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  cm 
hostility  or  discomfort  about  spiriiil 
among  researchers  on  addiction,  ■ 
shows  itself  in  the  lack  of  research  m. 
spiritual  dimension  of  recovery.  "AM 
er"  of  research  on  addictions  "wouldar 
ly  know  that  it  is  a  person  who  picks|| 
declines  a  drink  or  drug."  Yet,  as  Riniw 
notes,  even  if  a  pill  is  found  that  redt^S 
removes  entirely  the  craving  for  alccfll 
drugs,  the  addict  will  have  to  niafli 
choice  to  take  it.  In  other  words,  spilt 
ity  will  come  into  play  in  his  or  her  I 
ery. 

Ringwald  notes  the  paradox  inn 
of  the  12 -step  literature  on  recoveili 
the  one  hand,  the  addiction  is  seeB. 
sickness  or  disease  over  which  the  m 
has  no  control.  The  first  step  is  toB 
one's  powerlessness  to  overconw 
addiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the» 
ture  maintains  that  the  addict  is  fo 
admit  powerlessness  and  to  chooseH 
help  from  his  or  her  "higher  poweB 
the  fellowship  of  recovering  addictm 
pondered  this  paradox,  I  thought  te' 
might  be  resolved  this  way.  If  I  H 
addict,  I  am  free  to  take  a  drink  or  ■ 
or  not.  But  if  I  do  take  the  drink  or  if 
become  much  less  free  to  stop  usii# 
drug.  The  key  to  the  success  of  iff 
programs  is  to  help  addicts  to  bolsB 
freedom  to  say  no  to  the  drag  in  tl  f 
place. 
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be  Soul  of  Recovery  is,  among  other 
|  a  guided  tour  through  a  variety  of 
lent  programs  in  the  United  States. 
)arate  chapters  Ringwald  takes  up 
i  class  and  mainstream  treatment, 
n's  treatment  and  spirituality  and 
:  American  treatment  and  spirituali- 
-'0  chapters  deal  with  die  difficulties 
i-core  addiction  and  show  the  prac- 
ays  in  which  spirituality  at  the  least 
s  harm  to  both  the  addict  and  soci- 
ich  chapter  features  one  or  two  pro- 
:  recovering  addicts  and  relates  how 
ime  to  their  present  state.  Many  of 
ire  moving  tributes  to  the  power  of 
and  of  belief,  even  if  it  is  only  belief 
treatment  group. 

the  final  chapter  Ringwald  takes  up 
me  of  faith-based  solutions  in  a 
racy.  How  does  our  society  pro- 
recovery  from  addiction  without 
ting  a  particular  religion  or  faith? 
iritual  program  of  recovery  is  based 
le  form  of  belief.  The  author  writes: 
:an  grant  belief  a  role  without  pro- 
j  religion  or  even  God.  Simply  to 
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OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
rent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
lent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry, 
rmation  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
y,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
h:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
edu. 

ons 

>R  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MINISTRIES.  The 

of  Fresno,  encompassing  eight  counties 
1  California,  has  a  tremendous  opportu- 
i  faith-filled  and  skilled  ministries  leader, 
ip  and  hands-on  responsibilities  include: 
ring,  directing  and  overseeing  office 
is,  budget,  position  development  and 
icarions;  representing  the  diocese  in  min- 
'ganizitions  and  serving  as  liaison  with  all 
-based  ministry  associations;  insuring 
istry  formation  is  designed  to  meet  the 
lulticultural/multilingual  needs  of  the 
imunity.  Qualifications:  graduate  degree 
gy,  pastoral  ministry,  education  or  close- 
•d  field;  two  to  four  years'  related 
ocesan-level  supervisory  experience 
raining;  or  equivalent  combination  of 
n  and  experience.  Bilingual 
Spanish  required.  Send  resume  to: 
Resources,  Diocese  of  Fresno,  1550  N. 
t.,  Fresno,  CA.,  93703;  Fax:  (559)  488- 


recognize  that  a  person  has  a  spiritual 
dimension  does  not  breech  the  freedom  to 
believe  or  not,  to  worship  or  not,  or  to  just 
be  left  alone."  He  argues  that  the  spiritu- 
ally based  recovery  movement  has,  for 
many  years,  been  able  to  help  addicts 
without  violating  the  Constitution's  "wall 
of  separation."  This  movement  provides  a 
faith  that  works  by  helping  addicts  to  give 
up  being  their  own  god  in  favor  of  a  "high- 
er power"  of  their  own  choice. 

The  book  is  not  without  flaws.  Typos 
and  grammatical  mistakes  are  surprisingly 
numerous  for  a  book  published  by  such  a 
prestigious  press.  At  times  the  reportorial 
style  gets  in  the  way.  Descriptions  of  cities 
and  neighborhoods  seem  out  of  place,  for 
example,  and  some  of  the  profiles  of 
addicts  wander  from  the  point  they  are 
meant  to  illustrate.  The  book's  structure 
eluded  me;  I  was  not  sure  why  chapters 
followed  one  another.  Nonetheless,  the 
book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
necessary  task  of  bringing  a  discussion  of 
the  spiritual  dimension  of  the  human  into 
the  marketplace.  William  A.  Barry 

7461;  e-mail:  pgordon@dioceseoffiesno.org;  W  eb 
site:  dioceseoffiesno.org. 

LIVE-IN  FOSTER  MOTHERS  for  abused  and  neglect- 
ed children  newborn  to  8  years  of  age.  Room, 
board,  stipend.  Must  love  children  and  have  a  team 
spirit.  Located  near  Tampa,  Fla.  Call:  Sister  Claire 
LeBoeuf  C.S.C.,  at  Everyday  Blessings,  (813)  982- 
9226. 

PRINCIPAL.  Canisius  High  School  invites  applica- 
tions and  nominations  for  the  position  of 
Principal  to  assume  duties  on  July  I,  2003. 
Canisius  1  ligh  School  is  a  Catholic,  Jesuit,  inde- 
pendent college  preparatory  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  800  young  men  drawn  from  a 
diverse  population  in  die  metropolitan  area  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Founded  in  1870,  Canisius  is  histor- 
ically linked  and  totally  dedicated  to  the  Jesuit 
educational  tradition  of  academic  excellence,  spir- 
itual formation  and  community  service  in  striving 
to  develop  "men  for  others"  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God.  As  the  school  embarks  on  die  creation  of 
a  strategic  plan  to  shape  its  future,  it  seeks  an  out- 
standing educator  to  be  its  next  Principal. 
Appointed  by  the  President,  the  Principal  will  be 
given  the  challenge  to  provide  strong  leadership 
in  focusing  and  executing  the  distinctive  mission 
of  Canisius  with  recognized  integrity,  energy  and 
balance. 

A  candidate  must  be  a  practicing  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  following  qualifications:  suc- 
cessful teaching  and  administrative  experience; 
appropriate  professional  credentials;  a  thorough 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  Jesuit  education  and  Ignatian 
spirituality;  and  knowledge  of  current  auricular, 
instructional  and  technological  issues  in  sec- 
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ondary  education.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  expected  to:  ^exercise  visible  and  accessible 
leadership,  expressing  care  and  concern  for  all 
members  of  the  school  community;  •communi- 
cate clearly,  openly  and  directly  with  faculty,  stu- 
dents, staff,  parents  and  alumni;  ^supervise  and 
evaluate  faculty  and  the  programs,  policies  and 
activities  of  the  school;  'recognize  the  strengths 
and  accomplishments  of  faculty,  students  and 
staff;  •encourage  the  attainment  of  high  standards 
to  strengthen  academic  quality  and  achievement; 
•establish  means  for  professional  growth  and 
development  of  faculty;  •listen  to  and  consult  with 
others  in  decision-making  processes;  'work  close- 
ly with  the  President,  other  administrators  and 
department  chairs;  'possess  vision  and  zeal  for 


advancing  the  future  of  Canisius  and  maintaining 
its  Jesuit  identity. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  send  a  letter  of 
interest,  curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  of  at  least 
three  references  to:  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Kamp,  Chair, 
Canisius  Principal  Search  Committee,  McQuaid 
Jesuit  High  School,  1800  South  Clinton  Avenue, 
Rochester,  NY  14618;  e-mail:  fkamp® 
mcquaid.org.  Applications  must  be  received  by 
Oct.  18  to  insure  full  review  and  consideration  by 
the  Committee.  Nominations  are  invited. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 


Journey  from  Torture  to  Truth 

with  Patricia  Davil 


1-57075-435-7    hardcover  $25.00 


"A  dazzling  literary 
achievement!"* 

Sister  Dianna  Ortiz 

with  Patricia  Davis 

The  Blindfold's  Eyes 

My  Journey  from  Torture  to  Truth 

In  1989,  while  working  as  a  missionary  in 
Guatemala,  Sister  Dianna  Ortiz  was 
abducted  by  security  forces  and  brutally 
tortured.  Now  her  haunting  memoir 
offers  an  unforgettable  portrait  of  the  psy- 
chological and  spiritual  impact  of  torture. 
The  Blindfold's  Eye  is  also  a  story  of  faith, 
friendship,  and  the  quest  to  prove  that  at 
the  core  of  the  human  spirit  there  is  a 
force  stronger  than  violence  and  fear. 


'One  of  the  most  amazing  human  journeys 
I  have  ever  read."  Sister  Helen  Prejean 

author.  Dead  Man  Walking 

"Pulls  you  into  her  story  as  swiftly  as  a  surfer  is 
pulled  toward  the  wall  of  a  perfect  wave." 

*  Phyllis  Theroux 

author,  The  Book  of  Eulogies 

A  masterpiece,  the  most  remarkable  memoir 

I  have  ever  read."  Daniel  Ellsberg 

author.  Secrets:  A  Memoir  of  the  Vietnam  War  &  the  Pentagon  Papers 

"Should  be  mandatory  reading  for  every  American. 

Kerry  Kennedy  Cuomo 

Human  Rights  activist 

"An  invaluable  gift  to  the  human  rights  movement 
and  the  human  community."  William  F.  Schlilz 

Amnesty  International 


women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  an* 
it.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Progra 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 1( 
Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edi 
site:  www. ost.edu. 
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Correction — In  the  issue 
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Needs  at  This  Time 

The  proposed  national  plenary  council 
for  U.S.  bishops  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
8/26)  sounds  like  a  desperate  exercise  in 
self-validation.  The  time  would  be  bet- 
ter spent  in  a  critical  self-examination  of 
bishops'  needs  at  this  time  in  church 
history. 

For  example,  what  should  be  the 
job  description  of  a  bishop/cardinal  in 
the  2 1st  century?  What  should  be  the 
job  description  for  a  priest?  What  are 
the  educational  needs  that  will  bring 
bishops/cardinals  up  to  speed  to 


become  competent  managers?  This  is  a 
serious  issue.  What  programs  need  to 
be  devised  for  the  continuing  education 
of  bishops/cardinals? 

The  "teaching  office"  of  the  bishops 
is  a  relic  of  a  church  that  no  longer 
exists.  We  are  no  longer  a  congregation 
of  ignorant  peasants.  Many  faithful 
Catholics  are  better  educated  than  their 
bishops.  Additionally,  it  is  time  to  re- 
examine the  "truths"  that  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  in  the  light  of  history, 
scientific  discoveries  and  biblical  schol- 
arship. Bishops  need  to  learn  to  listen 
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FANNING  THE  FLAME 

40TH  Anniversary  of  Vatican  II 
October  i  1-12,  2002 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  1  1, 2002 

1:30-5:30  PM 

Keynote  Speaker: 
Most  Reverend  Raymond  G.  Hunthausen 
Pigott  Auditorium 
Seattle  University  Campus 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1  2, 2002 

7:30  AM  -  3:00  PM 

Keynote  Speakers: 
Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels,  editor  of 
Commonweal,  and  Rev.  John  Markey  OP, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  theology, 
Barry  University,  Miami,  Florida 
Campion  Ballroom 
Seattle  University  Campus 


At  the  opening  of  Vatican  II 
in  October  1962. 
John  XXIII  called  for 
an  aggiornamento  of  the  Church, 
envisioning  three  dimensions 
for  the  Council's  agenda: 


That  the  Church  engage 
the  Modern  World. 


That  the  Church  seek  reconciliation 
among  all  Christians 
and  with  peoples  of  other  faiths. 

That  the  Church  become 
a  Church  of  and  for  the  poor. 

This  40th  anniversary  event 
will  explore  these  issues, 
the  results  of  the  Council  over  40  years, 
and  their  implications 
for  the  future  of  the  Church. 


Registration  Fee:  $60 

Late  Registration:  $75.00 
(after  October  ist) 


Hosted  and  sponsored  by 
Seattle  University 
with  the 

School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

n  Seattle 
Tf  University 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  (206)  296-5330  -or-  www.seattleu.edu/theomin 


again  to  theologians  who  have  po 
dered  these  revelations  of  God's  j 
ence  in  our  midst. 

There  are  even  more  frighten 
issues  to  be  faced.  Do  these  men  < 
stand  up  to  the  Vatican  and  assert 
they,  English-speaking  ecclesial  a 
ties,  have  the  competency  to  decii 
what  should  be  the  English-langv. 
translations  of  biblical  and  liturgi< 
texts?  Do  they  dare  stand  up  to  d 
Vatican  and  say  that  there  is  a  cri 
the  number  of  priests,  and  say  th; 
will  ordain  whomev  er  they  please 
assure  that  the  faithful  will  have 
to  the  sacraments?  Probably  not. 
some  time  soon,  dynamic  leaders 
will  have  to  emerge  to  save  the  cl 

Jin 

Rockaway  Bea 

Other  Animals 

William  J.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  might  li 
better  luck  teaching  his  students  a 
effective  sexual  morality  based  on 
if  he  were  to  draw  a  more  clear  di 
tion  between  "making  out"  and  "r 
love"  ("Understanding  Sex  Before 
9/23).  "Making  out"  through  phy 
intimacy  is  driven  by  the  sexual  dt 
have  in  common  with  other  sexua 
reproductive  animals.  "Making  lo 
driven  by  the  desire  to  be  close  to 
know,  to  help,  to  care  for,  to  shar 
to  make  happy  the  beloved.  Lettii 
another  person  come  close  enoug 
know  our  deepest  emotional  neec 
weaknesses  so  that  he  or  she  can  1 
according  to  our  needs  requires  a 
deal  of  security  and  trust  before  v, 
permit  such  vulnerability — an  en\ 
ment  best  created  through  a  lovir 
attachment  within  a  committed  re 
ship  with  a  long-term  partner. 

Convincing  young  people  of 
sonableness  of  this  understandingi 
unique  human  sexuality  is  not  eas 
live  in  a  secular  culture  that  does 
ognize  any  distinction  between  p 
intimacy  and  emotional  intimacy 
obscures  the  distinction  between 
out  and  making  love,  unaware  ot 
importance  of  security  and  trust  i 
latter. 

Marilyn  M 
Waui 
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Grace 

le  years  now  my  favorite  occa- 
Dlumnist  in  your  publication  has 
derie  Schultz.  Her  writings  have 
truck  me  as  being  faith-filled, 
and  inspirational.  Many  have 
concerning  her  "Tangled 
(7/1).  Many  too  w  ill  doubtlessly 
;d  by  her  "Daughter  ot  Doubt" 

•  I  also  say  that  Randall 
.Tg's  article  (9/23)  may  be  of 
us  help  to  all  who  may  find 
ves  in  her  situation:  "For 

God  is  constandy  'gracing'  the 
ice  of  even-  human  being, 
or  not  one  is  explicidy  aw  are  of 
ity" — w  hether  it  be  the  doubt- 
jhter,  the  sorrowing  mother  or 
1  lovers  in  those  tangled  sheets, 
ology  of  the  universal  presence 
c  grace  in  all  creation  has  long 
narvelous  aid  for  me. 

Andrew  A.  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 

Clinical  Psychologist 

.'.  Andrew  Baker's  w  ell-meaning 
oate  assemblage  of  prejudicial. 
:ientific  and  somew  hat  bizarre 
notions  regarding  "same  se\ 
n"  and  the  lack  of  suitability  for 
animation  of  chaste  homosexu- 
')  left  me  amazed.  His  odd  cata- 
>rudential  doubts"  seemed 
parody  in  its  pandering  to 
J  images  of  gays  as  "effemi- 
cldng  "proper  masculine  behav- 
1  tempted  against  chastity  by 
r-present"  and  "overwhelming" 
5ame-sex  seminarian  classmates, 
was  any  sense  that  (ironically) 
(it  fears  and  temptations  he 
to  "disordered"  gay  men  are 
ell  by  their  straight  brothers, 
he  need  to  minister  to  female 
lers  prudendy,  avoiding  insen- 
rical  cliques,  care  in  proclaim- 
thurch's  teaching  regarding 
contraception  within  marriage 
n. 

,  finally,  surprised  that  he 

•  ignore  the  efficacy  of  the 

its,  prayer  and  spiritual  ascesis 
rang  the  gay  seminarian  or 
his  journey  toward  deeper 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice. 


■  n0f&ocesan 

^r^-rJ^  • 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

riilshafer@sulpicians.ari; 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


_  - 


Saint  Meinrad  weaves 
Benedictine  hospitality 
with  opportunities  for 
prayer,  reflection  and 
study.  CJ loose  from 
workshops,  retreats, 
classes  and  activities  to 
enhance  your  stay.  The 
beauty  and  peacefidness 
can  rejuvenate  your  life 

and  work. 
Design  a  sabbatical  that 
is  uniquely  yours. 


For  information,  write  to  the  Office 
of  Continuing  Education,  Saint 
Meinrad  School  of  Theology,  200 
Hill  Dr.,  St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577; 
call  800-730-9910;  or 
e-mail  ce@saintmeinrad.edu 
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the  word 


What  Shall  I  Wear? 


Twenty-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  October  13,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  25:6-10;  Ps.  23;  Phil.  4:12-14,  19-20;  Mt.  22:1-14 

The  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  every  face  (Is.  25:3) 


RECENTLY  I  WATCHED  "My 
Big  Fat  Greek  Wedding,"  a 
film  filled  with  the  exuberant 
joy  of  the  human  condition.  It 
culminates  in  a  wedding  feast  with  steam- 
ing plates  of  food,  much  to  drink  and 
enthusiastic  dancing.  Frequently  in  litera- 
ture and  drama  weddings  are  the  setting 
for  a  joyful  denouement,  when  young 
lovers  surmount  numerous  hurdles  on  the 
road  to  the  altar,  or  the  finale  of  an  unfold- 
ing tragedy.  So  too  in  the  Bible.  Isaiah 
chooses  the  image  of  a  feast  of  rich  food 
and  fine  wine  where  God  will  destroy 

letters 

union  with  Christ  in  sacerdotal  service 
within  the  church. 

Vincent  Hevern,  S.J. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

How  to  Explain? 

The  issue  of  America  containing  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Fabian  W.  Bruskewitz 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  7/29)  arrived  here  in 
Vsia  on  Sept.  4.  Ys  the  spiritual  director 
of  a  diocesan  major  seminary,  I  wonder 
how  to  explain  his  view  and  that  of 
Bishop  Thomas  G.  Doran  that  homosex- 
uals should  not  be  priests.  Are  not  het- 
erosexual persons  also  subject  to  "con- 
stant temptation?" 

.As  to  the  comparison  with  alcoholics, 
drug  addicts  and  kleptomaniacs,  I  deny 
the  parallel. 

Harry  von  Voorst  tot  Voorst,  S.J. 

Yogyakarta,  Indonesia 

Spiritual  Power 

Here  are  some  questions  I  wish  your 
magazine  would  answer  regarding  priest- 
hood (9/30). 

We  have  heard  the  phrase,  "Once  a 
priest,  always  a  priest."  Today  we  are 


death  and  wipe  away  every  tear  as 
he  invites  all  nations  to  the  table. 
And  Jesus,  when  he  envisions  how 
God's  reign  will  culminate  at  the  end 
of  history,  tells  of  a  king  hosting  a  great 
wedding  feast  for  his  son. 

The  banquet  is  prepared,  everything  is 
ready  and  the  king,  perhaps  somewhat 
satisfied,  summons  the  guests. 
Shockingly,  some  simply  ignored  the 
invitation;  others  headed  out  of  town. 
"The  rest"  beat  up  and  killed  the  king's 
messengers.  The  generous  host  becomes 
the  spurned  "godfather"  and  sends  his 


hearing  that  authorities  in  the  church  can 
defrock  brother  priests,  laicize  other 
priests,  excommunicate  priests  and 
excommunicate  lay  people.  All  this  makes 
us  lay  people  question:  Who  is  a  priest? 
What  makes  a  priest  a  priest?  What 
makes  a  Mass  a  Mass?  Where  does  spiri- 
tual power  reside? 

Who  is  a  priest?  Is  the  spiritual 
power  of  priestly  authorities,  who  are 
supposedly  the  humble  servants  of  the 
same  God,  somehow  greater  than  the 
spiritual  power  of  their  fellow  human 
beings  (men  and  women  who  also  are 
servants  of  God)?  Can  an  overzealous 
priest  keep  those  with  diverse  opinions 
out  of  God's  spiritual  amis? 

What  is  a  Mass?  If  a  priest  decides  to 
leave  the  priesthood  and  get  married,  he 
also  agrees  not  to  say  Mass.  However,  if 
he  performs  a  ceremony,  and  declares 
that  the  ceremony  is  not  a  Mass  but  a 
celebration  to  glorify  God,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  this  celebration  decide  that  the 
effect  of  that  celebration  is  the  same  as 
the  effect  of  a  Mass,  then  are  not  the 
people  making  a  decision  that  this  person 
has  given  them  the  equal  value  of  a  Mass? 
Are  not  the  people  the  ones  who  decide 


armies  to  wipe  out  the  invited 
Instead  of  sulking,  though,  he 
other  servants  to  go  to  the  highw; 
byways  and  invite  everyone  they  s 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

Matthew,  Luke  and  the  secoi 
tury  Gospel  of  Thomas  recount  th 
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what  is  a  Mass?  Are  not  the  peopl 
ones  who  assert  the  value  of  a  part 
person  as  priest?  The  people  in  thi 
gregation  are  the  ones  who  decide 
person  who  is  acting  in  the  priesd; 
capacity  is  drawing  them  closer  to 
Are  we  to  believe  that  those  w 
disfigured  physically,  mentally  or  < 
tionally  cannot  raise  the  Host?  An 
still  believing  that  the  halt  and  the 
cannot  enter  the  temple?  Can  we 
that  our  authorities  are  so  far  fron 
that  they  can  forbid  others  entry  t 
or  the  ability  to  lead  others  to  Go 
is  the  powerful  authority'  that  is  pi 
leged  to  put  walls  between  people 
the  infinite  God? 

Cora 
Katoi\ 

Perceptive  Insight 

I  often  find  the  insights  of  John  R 
Donahue,  S.J.,  in  The  Word  tho 
and  perceptive.  This  was  especial! 
of  "Staying  Out  of  Prison"  (9/9), 
final  statement  struck  deeply:  "Ori 
those  who  have  experienced  mercB 
forgiveness  can  mediate  this  to  otw 
The  power  of  binding  and  loosenj 
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lh  very  different  applications.  In 
le  substitute  guests  are  "the  poor, 
)pled,  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  an 
2  of  the  Lukan  Jesus'  good  news 
poor.  In  Thomas  there  is  a  simple 
and  the  guests  refuse  because  the 
an  conflicts  with  their  business 
s.  Matthew  is  unique  in  allegoriz- 
punishment  of  the  refusing  guests 
:  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ("burnt 
ty")  and  adding  the  expulsion  of 
1  without  the  wedding  garment, 
tthew's  interpretation  of  this  para- 
unfortunately  provided  fuel  for 
nitism.  The  guests  who  refuse  to 
•e  equated  with  the  Jewish  people 
it  heard  the  invitation  of  Jesus  but 

0  respond.  The  consequence  of 
;ction  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  guests  who  came  to 
t  in  their  place  are  taken  to  repre- 
nverts  to  Matthew's  community, 
,vs  and  Greeks. 

h  a  view  was  unfortunately  part  of 
me  game,"  as  it  was  played  in  the 
ltury.  Josephus,  a  historian  who 
iself  a  Jew  and  wrote  the  most 
scription  of  the  fall  of  the  Temple, 

ised  only  by  those  who  have 
iced  God's  compassionate  and 
ved  mercy  and  have  learned  to 

1  brother  or  sister  from  their 
What  a  wonderful  way  to  link 
secutive  Sunday  Gospel  readings! 
v  timely  in  light  of  the  "zero  tol- 
policy  adopted  in  Dallas  by  our 

imber  of  my  fellow  priests  have 
noved  from  their  ministries 
of  an  isolated  sexual  incident  that 
:d  a  long  time  ago,  despite  living 
ledicated  lives  since  then, 
anger  and  rage  of  the  victims  of 
)use  by  members  of  the  clergy 
and  understandable.  But  should 
e  wiped  out  all  compassion  and 
ess  in  Dallas? 

(Rev.)  Ronald  E.  Kotecki 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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blamed  it  on  the  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots, 
who  did  not  recognize  the  benefits  of 
Roman  rule.  Throughout  biblical  litera- 
ture and  church  history,  the  problem  of 
reconciling  horrible  suffering  and  God's 
providential  care  has  often  been  dealt 
with  by  explaining  suffering  as  divine 
punishment  for  human  sinfulness. 

Matthew's  addition  to  the  parable  of 
the  character  who  lacks  proper  attire  is  a 
step  toward  rethinking  the  picture  of  a 
God  who  rejects  one  group  to  choose 
another.  The  story  of  the  guest  without 
the  wedding  garment  shifts  the  meaning 
of  the  parable  away  from  those  who  first 
refused  the  challenges  to  Matthew's  com- 
munity. 

Clothing  can  represent  identification 
with  Christ  (see  Rom.  13:14,  Gal.  3:27; 
Col.  3:12).  In  that  case,  the  wedding  gar- 
ment suggests  the  good  deeds  or  quality  of 
life  that  one  must  show  at  the  time  of  the 
great  eschatological  banquet.  Matthew's 
Christians  are  not  to  bask  in  malicious  joy 
over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
should  realize  that  even  though  they  are 
recipients  of  an  invitation,  they  must  also 
be  suitably  garbed.  This  is  in  line  with 
Matthew's  "Jewish"  theology  throughout 
his  Gospel,  which  emphasizes  that  the 
gifts  of  God  should  bear  fruit  in  works  of 
loving  kindness  and  justice. 

Many  reflections  arise  from  today's 
readings.  Isaiah's  beautiful  image  of  God 
throwing  a  banquet  for  people  and  wiping 
away  every  tear,  along  with  the  rhythmic 


cadences  of  Psalm  23 —  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want"  and  "only 
goodness  and  kindness  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life" — clashes  with  Matthew's 
vindictive  God,  who  consigns  people  to  an 
outer  darkness  of  "wailing  and  grinding  of 
teeth."  This  provides  an  eloquent  counter 
to  the  old  chestnut  (still  unfortunately 
heard)  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  God  of  wrath,  while  Jesus  proclaims  a 
God  of  mercy. 

All  of  us  can  thank  God  for  the  invita- 
tion to  the  eucharistic  banquet  given  in 
baptism,  which  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
end-time  feasting  with  God  and  the  saints. 
Catholics  today  must  also  question  their 
willingness  to  join  all  too  gleefully  in  the 
"blame  game."  The  ongoing  season  of 
shame  in  the  church  has  funded  this  game 
now  vigorously  played  by  all  sides  and 
often  with  a  total  lack  of  "goodness  and 
kindness."  Unlike  the  sad  man  without  a 
proper  garment,  we  still  have  time,  but 
you  never  know  when  the  final  invitation 
will  come.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  quietly  and  often  Psalm  23, 
thinking  of  how  God's  goodness  and 
love  have  followed  you. 

•  Pray  in  repentance  for  those  times 
when  you  were  tempted  to  rejoice 
over  the  suffering  of  others. 

•  Check  out  your  wedding  garment;  it 
might  need  sprucing  up. 


Formation  for  Spiritual  Directors  Program 
in  t(?e  tradition  of  St.  Vincent  be  ?aul 

Not  every  spiritual  director  is  called  to  accompany) 
those  who  have  been  marginalized,  but  the  tradition 
clearly  reveals  that  the  charism  of  spiritiW  direction 
is  (inf?ed  to  a  concern  for  the  most  abandoned.  We 
provide  the  opportunity)  for  participants  to  explore  this  reality. 

This  13  month  program  has  2  required  residency  sessions 
(January  3  -18.  2003  and  February  1-7,  2004)  at  the 
Vincentian  Renewal  Center  near  Princeton,  NJ. 
Contact:  Fr.  Joseph  A.  morris,  CM. 

Vincentian  Renewal  Center 

75  Mapleton  Rd;  Princeton,  N.J.  08540-9614 
Phone:  609-520-9626  ext.  2;  Fax:  609-520-0593 
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We're  looking  for  some  heroes  to  minister  to  ours 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which  sadly  means  some  airmen  are  going  without  spiritual  leadership. 
To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1-800-803-2452  or  visit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 


U.S.  AIR 
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A  Jesuit  ma^zi 


Of  Many  Things 


For  vianh  \  E  \rs  I  have 
thought  that  the  book  that 
begs  to  be  written  is  a  book 
of  Jesuit  stories. 
Now,  I'm  not  talking  about  a  com- 
pendium of  the  holy  lives  of  Jesuit 
saints  and  martyrs:  for  this  see  a  fine 
hook  bv  Joseph  Tylenda,  S.J.,  entitled, 
not  surprisingly,  Jesuit  Saints  and 
Martyrs.  And  I'm  not  talking  about 
Jesuit  biographies  like  The  First  Jesuit, 
the  life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  by 
Maiy  Purcell,  or  autobiographies  like 
With  God  in  Russia,  by  Walter  Ciszek, 
S.J.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of 
those.  I'm  not  even  talking  about 
learned  histories  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
like  die  wonderful  study,  The  First 
Jesuits,  by  John  O'Malley,  S.J.  No,  I'm 
talking  about  the  stories  Jesuits  pass 
along  to  one  another,  funny  stories, 
the  kind  of  tales  that— for  unknown 
reasons — seem  to  happen  frequently  to 
Jesuits  and  in  Jesuit  communities. 

That  some  of  these  stories  are 
assuredl)  apocryphal  limits  neither  the 
frequency  nor  the  obvious  affection 
with  which  they  are  told.  One  won- 
ders, for  example,  whether  there  ever 
really  was  a  nervous  young  Jesuit  who 
during  his  first  iMass  intoned,  "This 
is. ..the  leg  of  lamb."  (By  the  way,  there 
is  an  entire  subcategory  ot  "Jesuit 
Mass"  stories.) 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
outlandish  sagas  of  whose  veracity  you 
are  assured  by  the  tale's  teller:  "Hey,  I 
lived  with  this  guy  in  community!"  My 
favorite  is  of  a  forgetful  Jesuit  who,  as  I 
recall,  drove  a  community  car  all  the 
way  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  where 
he  was  to  preside  at  a  wedding.  The 
day  after  the  wedding,  he  asked  some- 
one in  the  Chicago  community  where 
he  had  stayed  to  drive  him  to  (VI  [are 
Airport.  I  le  promptly  purchased  a 
ticket  and  flew  back  to  Boston.  Upon 
arriving,  he  was  greeted  by  the  rector 
of  the  Jesuit  community  who  asked 
simply,  "Where's  the  car?"  (Needless 
to  say,  there  is  another  subcategory  of 
"Jesuit  community  car"  stories.) 

In  any  event,  the  book  of  amusing 
Jesuit  stories  has  long  begged  to  be 
written.  And  now  it  has  been  done. 
But  with  a  twist. 

The  twist  is  drat  the  collection  of 
Jesuit  stories  is  contained  in  a  terrific 


new  book  called  The  Secrets  of  Jesuit 
Soupmaking  (Penguin  Compass,  240p, 
SIS),  by  Rick  Curry,  S.J. 

Brother  Curry  is  the  founder  and 
artistic  director  of  the  National 
Theater  Workshop  of  the 
I  landicapped,  which  trains  persons 
with  disabilities  to  become  actors. 
Rick,  who  was  born  with  one  ami,  is 
himself  an  actor  and  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
theater.  He  found  the  inspiration  for 
his  school  after  answering  an  audition 
call  one  day.  Rick  greeted  the  person 
taking  applications  for  die  auditions, 
who  took  one  look  at  him  and 
laughed.  "Is  this  a  joke?"  she  said.  On 
such  ugly  insults  are  beautiful  things 
built. 

During  his  novitiate  years  Rick 
learned  a  bit  about  cooking  from  the 
Jesuit  brothers  in  Wernersville,  Pa., 
and  plowed  his  expertise  into  his  first 
book.  The  Secrets  of  Jesuit 
Breadmaking  (1995).  The  proceeds 
from  that  book  have  helped  his 
school  build  a  new  campus  for  its  stu- 
dents in  Belfast,  Me. 

In  any  event,  his  new  book  is  a 
marvel.  There  are  plenty  of  soup 
recipes  of  course,  as  well  as  many 
insightful  discussions  of  the  life  of 
faith.  (One  could,  I  wager,  learn  as 
much  about  Ignatian  spirituality  from 
this  cookbook  as  from  other,  more 
serious  treatments.)  Best  of  all,  there 
is  a  smorgasbord  of  tales  from 
Brother  Curry's  life  as  a  Jesuit — by 
turns  touching,  inspiring,  darkly 
comic  and  always  affectionate.  My 
favorite  is  of  the  Jesuit  pack-rat  (still 
another  subcategory)  who  had  a 
slight  seizure  in  his  room,  which  con- 
tained 1 5  electric  fans.  When  the 
ambulance  arrived,  his  brother  Jesuits 
were  so  embarrassed  by  the  state  of 
his  room  that  w  hen  a  paramedic 
asked  where  he  was,  they  said,  "In 
the  storeroom!" 

But  not  all  the  stories  are  so  Jesuit- 
centric,  nor  do  you  need  to  be  a  Jesuit 
to  enjoy  them.  A  much-loved  woman 
religious,  now  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  taught  Brother  Curry,  was  asked 
ilu  nit  a  student  w  ho  had  especially 
lovely  penmanship.  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  him? 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "he's  in  prison 
now  for  forgery."  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Crisis  in 
lousing 

ith  rents  soaring,  low-income 
renters  face  harsher  struggles  in  their 
efforts  to  find  a  place  to  live.  In  its 
recently  released  report,  Out  of  Reach 
2002,  the  National  Low  Income 
sing  Coalition  compares  wages  and  rents  throughout 
ountry.  Among  its  findings:  at  the  fair  market  rate,  the 
nal  median  hourly  wage  needed  to  afford  a  two-bed- 
i  residence  is  $14.66.  For  many  low-income  workers, 
a  wage  exists  only  in  their  dreams.  And  widi  the 
us  Bureau  reporting  in  late  September  that  the  poverty 
n  the  United  States  rose  last  year,  those  dreams  have 
pushed  even  farther  into  die  realm  of  the  unattainable, 
'he  struggle  for  affordable  housing  is  more  severe  in 
parts  of  the  country  than  others.  California  and 
achusetts  stand  out  as  the  least  affordable  states  for 
ncome  renters,  and  two  of  their  major  cities — San 
:isco  and  Boston — emerge  as  the  least  affordable  cities 
:  United  States.  The  report  notes,  for  example,  that  in 
Tancisco  a  worker  has  to  earn  an  hourly  wage  of 
1  to  be  able  to  rent  a  two-bedroom  home.  The  gener- 
ccepted  standard  for  affordability  states  that  not  more 
30  percent  of  a  person's  income  should  go  for  housing, 
nother  recent  report,  by  I  larvard  University's  Joint 
:r  for  Housing  Studies,  has  concluded  that  seven  mil- 
teople  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  their  income  for  hous- 
fhis  imbalance  means  that  families  in  such  a  situation 
much  less  for  food  and  other  necessities, 
art  of  the  problem  lies  widi  the  low  federal  minimum 
which  has  remained  unchanged  since  1997  at  $5.15 
•ur.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
tchusetts,  has  proposed  that  the  minimum  wage  be 
1  by  $1.50  an  hour.  This  would  add  $3,000  to  die  annu- 
3me  of  a  hill-time  minimum-wage  worker — an  amount 
light  help  some  to  compete  more  successfully  in  the 
ng  market.  Still,  raising  the  minimum  wage  would  not 
'If  be  enough  to  resolve  the  affordability  crisis, 
ompounding  the  low  minimum-wage  difficulty  is  the 
ng  demolition  ol  public  housing  in  areas  where  local 
ng  authorities  have  deemed  units  too  deteriorated  to 
ible.  But  as  Sheila  Crowley,  the  N.L.I.H.C.'s  president, 
unerica,  public  housing  is  being  demolished  at  a  faster 
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rate  than  it   

moreover,  it  is  often  inacces 

displaced,  because  the  new  housing  is  . 

income  model,  and  generally  the  displaced  are  very  p 

people. 

Yet  another  problem  stems  from  the  insufficient  nun 
of  Section  8  vouchers — a  form  of  subsidy  that  allow  s  low 
income  recipients  to  rent  housing  in  die  private  market. 
Although  Congress  authorizes  more  vouchers  each  year,  the 
number  falls  far  short  of  meeting  die  need.  Even  when  an 
applicant  is  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  voucher — the  waiting 
lists  are  long — there  is  no  assurance  that  the  recipient  will 
find  a  landlord  willing  to  accept  it.  In  many  localities  die 
market  is  so  tight  that  landlords,  realizing  that  they  can 
charge  rents  greater  than  what  the  government  allows,  opt 
out  of  the  Section  8  program.  Nevertheless,  for  those  who 
are  able  to  use  diem  to  move  to  better  neighborhoods,  the 
beneficial  effects  can  be  life-altering  in  terms  of  better  job 
opportunities,  schools  and  transportation. 

Beginning  widi  the  Reagan  administration  in  the  1980s, 
the  lederal  government  has  increasingly  abandoned  its  com- 
mitment to  affordable  housing,  a  situation  now  aggravated 
by  die  present  state  of  the  economy.  Solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem do  exist.  Besides  raising  the  minimum  wage,  Ms. 
Crowley  suggests  odier  steps.  First,  expand  the  number  of 
Section  8  vouchers  authorized  annually.  Second,  preserve 
the  housing  we  have  by  investing  in  bringing  it  back  to 
decent  condition.  And  finally,  build  more  housing  for  ven 
low  -income  people. 

an  important  movement  regarding  the  latter  two  initiatives  is 
the  current  campaign  for  a  National  Housing  Trust  Fund — 
a  campaign  supported  not  only  by  advocacy  groups  like  the 
N.L.I.H.C.,  but  also  by  Catholic  Charities  USA,  the 
domestic  policy  committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors  and  a 
wide  spectrum  of  odier  endorsers  across  the  country.  Initial 
sources  of  funding  would  be  excess  F.I  [.A.  and  Ginnie  Mae 
revenue,  above  what  is  needed  to  maintain  these  programs. 
The  Housing  Trust  Fund  already  has  considerable  biparti- 
san support  in  Congress,  and  advocates  hope  that  it  can  he 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  It 
should  be. 

No  one  expects  diat  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
of  1949 — "a  decent  home.. .for  every  American  family" — can 
be  met  anytime  soon.  But  much  could  be  done  to  reduce 
the  damage  caused  by  a  lack  of  affordable  housing  so 
severe  that  even  low-paid  vvorking  people  find  themselves 
driven  into  shelters  for  die  homeless. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Quandary:  Complicated 
Decis  n  on  Sex  Abuse  Norms 

As  rh<  Vatican  debates  how  it  will 
respond  to  U.S.  norms  on  clerical  sex 
abuse,  it  is  not  dealing  only  with  the  finer 
points  of  church  law.  It  is  also  con- 
fronting larger  issues  of  church  commu- 
nion— the  ties  that  cist  between  a  bishop 
and  a  priest  and  between  the  pope  and 
the  bishops.  At  the  end  ot  September, 
those  bonds  of  communion  seemed  to  be 
pulling  V  atican  officials  in  different 
directions. 

Some  spoke  passionately  about  the  risk 
ot  destroying  the  special  trust  that  should 
mark  the  bishop-priest  relationship.  In 
their  view,  the  U.S.  norms  would  trans- 
form bishops  from  spiritual  guides  into 
reporting  agents  and  sever  this  bond  ot 
trust  at  a  time  when  a  priest  may  need  it 
most. 

But  others  are  just  as  concerned  that 
the  bonds  of  communion  between  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  U.S.  bishops  could  sui- 
ter serious  damage  it  the  norms  are 
rejected.  The  bishops  overwhelming!)' 
approved  the  norms  in  June,  and  a 
Vatican  no  could  appear  to  signal  lack  of 
papal  confidence  in  the  bishops  as  pastors 
and  teachers — with  tar-reaching  reper- 
cussions among  U.S.  Catholics. 

Some  Vatican  officials  were  pushing 
for  a  type  of  conditional  approval  that 
would  allow  the  norms  to  be  used  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Others  believed  firm- 
ly that  the  Vatican  should  invite  the  bish- 
ops to  change  some  key  elements  deemed 
"incompatible  with  the  church's  universal 
law."  As  September  drew  to  a  close,  the 
"experimental"  route  appeared  the  most 
likely,  according  to  a  senior  Vatican  offi- 
cial. Other  sources  said  the  delicate 
debate  was  still  simmering  and  predicted 
it  could  go  on  longer  than  many  expect. 
The  pope  was  to  review  the  final  recom- 
mendation; he  was  not  taking  a  direct 
role  in  the  preliminary  meetings. 

Among  the  Vatican's  experts  in  church 
law,  one  of  the  more  subtle  arguments — 
perhaps  least  understood  by  the  public — 
is  that  the  U.S.  norms  would  poison  this 
trust  by  forcing  bishops  into  an  antago- 
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nistic  legal  relationship  with  any  accused 
priest. 

"The  bishop  has  a  pastoral  responsibil- 
ity for  his  priest,  even  if  the  priest  is 
guilty.  The  priest  can  eventually  repent 
and  seek  forgiveness,  and  the  bishop 
should  in  fact  be  working  for  this,  trying 
to  recover  him  spiritually.  But  many  of 
these  norms  instead  seem  designed  to  cut 
the  priest  off,"  said  one  canonist  in 
R(  >me. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  circle  of 
canon  law  experts  consulted  by  the 
Vatican,  the  prevailing  view  of  the  U.S. 
norms  is  negative.  Some  experts,  for 
example,  worried  that  the  accepted  defi- 
nition ot  sexual  abuse  has  become  too 
elastic  in  the  United  States.  They  see  it  as 
based  too  much  on  the  subjective  feelings 
of  a  victim  rather  than  objective  behavior 
and  believe  this  principle  should  not  find 
its  way  into  church  law. 

New  Panel  to  Address  Bishops' 
Accountability  on  Sex  Abuse 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  has  established  a  five- 
member  committee  to  address  issues  of 
bishops'  accountability  in  clergy  sexual 
abuse  cases,  bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory 
of  Belleville,  111.,  named  Bishop  Robert 
H.  Brom  ot  San  Diego  to  head  the  new 
committee.  Other  committee  members 
are  Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago;  Archbishop  William  J.  Levada 
of  San  Francisco;  Bishop  John  F.  Kinney 
ot  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  and  Bishop  Donald 
\V.  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh.  The  commit- 
tee, which  arose  from  discussions  ot  the 
Chatter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  at  the  U.S.  bishops'  meet- 
ing in  Dallas,  was  expected  to  report  on 
its  work  at  the  bishops'  annual  tall  gen- 
eral meeting  (Nov.  1  1-14  )  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  a  U.S.C.C.B. 
spokeswoman. 

Full  Financial  Disclosure  Essential 
to  Church  Response  to  Crisis 

Although  the  majority  of  U.S.  Catholics 


have  remained  "steadfast  and  faithfu 
in  their  financial  support  for  the 
Catholic  Church  during  the  crisis  o*' 
clergy  sex  abuse,  it  is  no  time  to  "pq 
their  loyalty  to  any  further  tests,"  a 
national  conference  of  diocesan  fisd 
managers  was  told  on  Sept.  25.  "It  if 
time  now  for  full  disclosure,  compld 
openness  and  total  accountability,"  ;jd 
Fred  L.  Hofheinz,  program  directoaai 
religion  at  the  Lilly  Endowment  Iru 
is  of  paramount  importance  for  eve^! 
diocese  in  the  nation  to  prepare  and  i 
widely  circulate,  at  the  soonest  possie 
moment,  a  comprehensive,  clear,  hid, 
understandable,  transparent  and  bnkll 
honest  financial  accounting  to  the  rfl 
ple — Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alii— 
of  their  region,"  he  added.  In  those 
dioceses  where  payments  were  madj 
to  victims  ot  sexual  abuse  by  clergy.] 
there  is  a  "grave  responsibility"  to  \b- 
lish  "a  complete  and  forthright  state 
ment  that  accounts  for  the  expenditre 
of  all  donated  funds,"  Mr.  Hofheinj 
said. 

Survey  of  New  Priests 

According  to  a  survey  of  the  ordinapn 
class  of  2002,  15  percent  are  Hispafl 
higher  figure  than  in  recent  years  an 
more  than  double  that  of  1984,  win 
the  percentage  was  7  percent.  Thej, 
increased  percentage,  however,  is  sH 
lower  than  the  percentage  of  I  lispjt 
in  the  U.S.  church,  a  figure  estimaB 
be  between  25  percent  and  30  perdjti 
Six  percent  of  the  ordination  class  I 
born  in  Vietnam. 

The  new  priests  were  also  older  pi 
had  more  education  before  enterin 
seminary.  The  average  age  when  tn  \ 
entered  studies  rose  to  36.7  in  200| 
from  34.8  in  1 998,  when  the  surve 
began. 

I  he  survey  .dsn  introduced  a  seips 
questions  asking  the  seminarians  aH 
their  own  experience  with  vocatioml 
grams.  The  encouragement  to  corwli 
a  vocation  most  often  remembered 
came  from  personal  contact,  especW 
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priest,  friend  or  seminarian.  The 
>nd  most  common  were  retreat  pro- 
ns.  Most  of  the  seminarians 
lined  this  year  had  been  actively 
lived  in  their  parishes  as  altar 
ers,  lectors  and  eucharistic  minis- 


ologians  Find  Women 
icons  Had  Different  Role 

International  Theological 
emission  has  concluded  that  women 
ons  in  the  early  church  performed 
[e  that  was  different  from  that  of 
ordained  male  diaconate.  The  con- 
ion  was  part  of  a  document  on  the 
(logical  role  and  identity  of  perma- 
:  deacons,  approved  by  commission 
ibers  during  a  meeting  at  the 
can  on  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 
ast  year  the  commission  gave  pre- 
nary  approval  to  the  text,  pending 
ler  research  in  two  areas:  whether 
aermanent  diaconate  was  part  of 
iacrament  of  orders,  and  the  role  of 
len  deacons  in  the  early  church, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Norris,  a  corn- 
ion  member  who  teaches  dogmatic- 
logy  in  Ireland.  Father  Norris  told 
lolic  News  Service  on  Oct.  1  that 
:ommission  concluded  that  the  dia- 
te  ditl  indeed  belong  to  the  sacra- 
t  of  orders. 

n  the  second  question,  he  said,  the 
mission  unanimously  agreed  after 
ying  ancient  documents  that  "you 
:  make  a  simple  equivalence 
een  what  was  called  diaconate  in 
ion  to  women  in  the  ancient 
ch  and  the  diaconate  of  men." 
er  Norris  said,  "You  have  to  look 
tat  deaconesses  did  in  the  ancient 
ch,  what  was  their  nature,  their 
missioning,  and  so  on."  Father 
ris  said  the  question  of  whether 
.en  deacons  could  or  should  be 
k'ed  in  the  modern  church  was 
>pen.  "It  will  remain  a  matter  for 
nagisterium  of  the  church  to 
le." 

OTimission  members  said  it  was 

up  to  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
of  the  doctrinal  congregation,  to 

le  whether  to  publish  the  docu- 
I  ton  deacons.  The  commission  also 
H  :onsidering  two  other  documents 

ig  its  meeting.  It  approved  one  on 


revelation  and 
inculturation;  it 
was  reviewing 
another  one  that 
examined  the 
human  person  as 
created  in  God's 
image,  in  light  of 
contemporary  sci- 
entific develop- 
ments. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul 
II  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of 
Archbishop 
Edgardo  Gabriel 
Storni  of  Santa  Fe 
de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
Argentina,  follow- 
ing accusations  that 
he  sexually  abused 
seminarians. 

•  The  German 
bishops'  conference 
issued  guidelines 
on  dealing  with 
sexual  abuse  of 
children  by  clergy 
and  admitted  mis- 
handling cases  in 
the  past.  Under  the 
guidelines,  every 
accusation  will  be 
investigated 
promptly,  the 

church  will  cooperate  with  prosecutors 
and  those  priests  found  guilt)'  may  be 
removed  from  the  priesthood. 

•  The  pope  named  Cardinal  Francis 
Arinze  of  Nigeria  as  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  Divine  W  orship  and 
the  Sacraments,  replacing  Cardinal 
Jorge  Medina  Estevez  of  Chile,  who 
retired  at  age  75.  Named  to  head  the 
interreligious  dialogue  council  was 
English  Bishop  Michael  L.  Fitzgerald, 
65,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  coun 
cil  since  1991.  Ar  chbishop  Renato  R. 
Martino  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace. 

•  Priests  who  have  engaged  in 
pedophilia  can  be  forgiven  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  ministry, 
said  Auxiliary  Bishop  Jaime  Soto  of 


MOTHER  TERESA  OF  CALCUTTA.  Members  of  the  Vatican  Congregation 
for  Saints'  Causes  attributed  a  miracle  to  the  intercession  of  Mother 
Teresa  on  Oct.  1,  bringing  her  closer  to  beatification,  which  will  probably 
take  place  next  year.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 

Orange,  Calif.  It  is  a  misconception  to 
hold  "that  forgiveness  of  a  perpetrator 
must  involve  return  to  ministry," 
Bishop  Soto  said  at  a  national  meeting 
of  Hispanic  priests  on  Sept.  25. 

•  The  archbishop  of  Karachi  said 
the  latest  killing  of  Christians  and 
ongoing  threats  against  their  communi- 
ties will  not  prevent  Christians  from 
continuing  justice  and  peace  work. 
Archbishop  Simeon  Pereira  visited  the 
of  fice  of  the  Committee  for  Justice 
and  Peace,  a  joint  initiative  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Karachi  and  the  Church 
of  Pakistan,  hours  after  two  gunmen 
killed  six  Catholics  and  one  Protestant 
and  injured  two  other  people  on  Sept. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


How  Will  I  Be 
Remembered? 

£  Obituaries  are  a  study  in  what 
constitutes  the  full  and  fascinating 
life.? 


FOR  60  SECONDS  or  so  this 
past  summer,  I  found  myself 
on  the  chirk  side  of  a  capsized 
kayak  being  swept  along  in 
treacherous,  frigid  waters.  My 
eventual  survival  was  a  mixed  blessing, 
for  the  whole  experience  had  the  pre- 
dictable but  unf<  irtunate  effect  of  intensi- 
fying my  preoccupation  with  death.  In 
the  wee  hours  of  the  night,  as  I  find 
myself  replaying  my  desperate  underwa- 
ter misadventure,  those  vividly  murky 
images  are  invariably  swept  away  by  an 
irresistible  current  of  thought  that  swirls 
around  the  hard  fact  of  my  mortality  and 
questions  about  how  I  will  be  remem- 
bered, for  how  long  and  by  whom. 

Not  coincidentally,  I  have  begun 
pay  ing  more  attention  to  obituaries,  and 
the  obits  I  find  most  intriguing  are  the 
ones  in  my  monthly  Harvard  Magazine. 
Though  they  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  they  are  a  study  in  what  constitutes 
the  full  and  fascinating  life.  "Born  and 
raised  in  China,  where  his  father  was  a 
missionary.. .he  received  the  Bronze 
Star. ..and  was  also  a  prolific  playwright 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  treatises 
on  physics."  "Mis  book. ..is  considered 
one  of  the  most  influential  sociological 
texts  of  the  20th  century."  "His  paintings 
and  etchings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  anil  the  193°  New  York 
World's  Fair."  "I  Ie  was  a  retired  busi- 
nessman...a  skilled  carpenter,  electrician 
and  plumber... [whose]  hobbies  included 
boating,  photography,  antiques,  shell  and 
stamp  collecting,  and  the  weaving  of 
Nantucket  baskets." 

Then  there  are  others  into  whose 
lives  our  glimpse  is  truncated  and  there- 


fore seems  all  the  more  telling.  These 
one-line  obits  say  the  most.  "He  was  a 
retired  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Cosgrove,  Cramer,  Rindge  <Sc  Barnum." 
"He  was  a  systems  analyst  on  W  all  Street 
and  a  car-racing  enthusiast."  "He  was  a 
potato  farmer  in  Dresden,  Ale.,  for  some 
40  years."  "She  leaves  her  husband, 
Harvey,  and  two  daughters,  Cornelia  ami 
Amy."  Sometimes  more  isn't  better;  it's 
just  more. 

I  am  of  two  minds  about  obituaries. 
They  are  artificial,  carefully  selected  and 
sanitized  lives.  After  all,  what  can  we 
learn  about  a  person  from  an  obit?  Yet 
their  very  nature  as  craft  is  part  of  what 
makes  them  fascinating.  The  method  for 
writing  an  obit  is  not  unlike  the  tech- 
nique many  of  us  are  tempted  to  use  to 
approach  and  evaluate  our  lives:  the 
steady  accumulation  of  pursuits  ami 
accomplishments.  Obits  shed  light  on  the 
very  process  of  living  by  suggesting  the 
way  in  which  each  life  is  a  series  of  choic- 
es, an  attempt  to  achieve  fulfillment  by 
cobbling  together  the  pieces  at  hand. 

Asking  what  we  can  know  from  an 
obituary  is  like  asking  what  we  can  know 
from  a  person's  clothes,  job  title,  neigh- 
borhood or  car.  We  believ  e  we  can  gain  a 
representative  glimpse  into  a  person  anil 
then  extrapolate  beyond  such  external 
features.  Yet  obituaries  invite  us  to  pose 
the  basic  question,  How  do  we  represent 
an  entire  life  in  a  tew  lines?  How  does 
one  anatomize  and  reassemble — literally 
re-member — a  life?  Harvard's  obits 
begin  with  an  indication  of  whether  the 
deceased  graduated  cl,  mcl  or  scl — cum 
Li ude,  unity  in  aim  laude  or  summa  cum 
laude.  I  low  could  this  possibly  be  of 
import  at  such  a  moment?  The  fact  is,  in 


the  realm  of  the  obit,  it's  fair  game.! 
part  of  the  winnowing  process  that  dl 
prises  both  the  living  and  the  remernl 
ing  of  a  life.  One  person's  chaff  is  anl 
er's  grain. 

Life's  transience  is  what  yokes  evl 
one  who  has  ever  lived  and  is  also  m 
makes  each  life  singular.  My  increasifl 
some  have  said  morbid — preoccupp 
with  the  astonishingly  temporary  nM 
of  my  own  life  does  not  serve  me  wM 
many  respects — it  can  distract  I 
detract  from  LIVING  NOW  and  ilk 
ing  the  most  of  it.  But  I  cannot — or,  a 
haps,  will  not — put  it  out  of  my  minis 
veiy  long.  I  recognize  this  as  a  flu. 
species  of  character  defect,  especialljf- 
fail  to  use  it  as  a  springboard  to  savqa 
lite  more  richly.  Time,  which  aljry 
wins,  will  tell  if  I  or  any  of  us  maktch 
most  of  our  mortality. 

Yet  the  mystery  remains:  a  lifefa 
seem  so  long  and  expansive  in  one  bi^tl 
and  so  ridiculously  brief  and  contracts  ii 
die  next.  Is  it  all  in  die  words  we  choo]  c 
describe  it?  Obituaries  prefer  notewdi 
accomplishments  to  meaningful  relate 
ships.  But  what  determines  our  trueim 
lasting  legacy,  or  whether  or  notw 
achieve  one?  Is  it  merely  a  trick  ofb 
guage  that,  in  the  end,  separates  the  lis 
tinguished  life  from  the  forgettable  oil 
it  something  we're  born  with  or  s<l 
thing  fashioned  by  a  certain  tur  o 
events?  For  all  their  limitations,  obits  I 
speak  to  me  about  authorship:  we  ma  JB 
write  our  own  obituary,  but  by  the  w(wi 
liv  e,  the  ch  lices  w  e  in. ike  and  In  >\\  wel 
we  are  creating  a  life  suitable  for  mentrv 

On  life's  canvas,  the  broad  strokf  0 
obituary  style — the  tendency  to  equp: 
person  with  her  titles,  hobbies  jra 
accomplishments — can  obscure  the  fiei 
detail  that  gives  depth  and  meanir  tc 
the  whole.  Every  day  most  of  us  pasby 
interact  with  or  even  live  with  ptjpl* 
whose  deepest  questions  and  desires  [el 
mystery  to  those  who  care  about  thu- 
if,  indeed,  anyone  cares.  Though  iiiel- 
dom  figures  into  the  summary  artifi  1 
obituary,  unlocking  the  little-kifl 
truths  of  each  life — the  private  joy«tn< 
hopes  unfulfilled,  the  fears  unsharea 
not  a  bad  way  to  approach  the  ondiog 
and  unvarnished  craft  of  living. 

Thomas  J.  McCM 
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he  young  adults  whose  compelling 
tories  are  relayed  in  this  hook  defy 
onventional  wisdom.  They  embrace 
raditional  morality  and  religious 
evotion.  Carroll  explores  today's 
ien-X  believers,  revealing  their  deep 
ttraction  to  tradition  and  orthodoxy. 
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Maureen  Gilmer 

517.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1688-9 

Practical  gardening  wisdom  blended 
with  spiritual  insight  invites  readers 
to  discover  the  peace  found  in  the 
garden.  This  beautiful  Christian 
calendar  book  includes  plant  features, 
meditations,  Scripture  passages,  and 
timely  gardening  information. 
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Radical  Compassion 

Gary  Sxii  i  ii,  S.J. 

$17.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-2000-2 

Through  compelling  vignettes, 
Smith  chronicles  his  work  in  the 
streets  among  the  poor.  I  hrough 
their  stories,  he  shares  his  hard- 
won  wisdom  on  the  power  of 
God's  love  and  the  bonds  of 
humanity  we  all  share. 


;inding  God  in 
Troubled  Times 

ICHARD  [.  I  lAUSER,  S.J. 
13.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1981-0 

his  book  offers  practical 
elp  tor  those  who  have 
>und  their  faith  challenged 
Y  difficult  experiences, 
n  ideal  resource  for  those 
ivolved  in  counseling  and 
istoral  care. 


Housing 
Heaven's  Fire 

John  C.  Haughey,  S.J. 

$16.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1469-X 

Drawing  on  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  Scripture, 
theology,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  Haughey  presents 
a  personal  and  multi- 
faceted  view  of  holiness. 
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Raising  Kids  Who    Going  on  Retreat 
Will  Make  a 
Difference 


Susan  V.  Vogt 

513.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1792-3 

Susan  Vogt  sets  out  to 
inspire,  equip,  and  comfort 
parents  in  the  awesome  task 
of  raising  socially  conscious 
kids  who  will  make  positive 
contributions  to  the  world. 


Margari  i  Sim 

$10.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1994-2 

In  this  beginner's  guide  to 
retreats.  Si  I  f  offers  practical 
advice  for  turning  ordinary 
time  into  graced  time.  She 
answers  common  questions 
about  the  retreat  process  and 
offers  suggestions  for  keeping 
the  retreat  experience  alive. 


00-621-1008 

www.loyolapress.org 


LoyolaPress. 


Books  available  direct  or 
at  your  local  bookstore. 
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A  Liturgical  Perspective  on  Recent  Controversies 


The  Abuse  of  Power 

-  BY  EDWARD  FOLEY  - 

GIVEN  THE  STORIES  of  sexual  abuse  that  assault  us  from  every  direction, 
it  is  possible  that  anv  public  discussion  of  liturgy  could  be  dismissed  eidier 
as  frivolous  diversion  or  highlv  ideological  sparring.  Catholics  have  seri- 
ous issues  to  discuss,  moral  ground  to  retake  and  an  obvious  evil  to  repel, 
hi  such  a  highly  charged  aonosphere,  would  we  not  be  wasting  our  time 
talking  about  liturgy? 

Serious  reflection  on  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  neither  a  diversion  nor  an  arcane  exer- 
cise. Rather,  it  reveals  how  we  are  being  church.  The  foundational  concerns  of  worship  are 
not  banners,  prdse-hyrnns  and  rubrics  but  faith,  ecclesiology  and  doctrine.  The  Second 
Vatican  Councils  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  taught  that  limrgy  is  die  way  we 
express  and  create  our  true  self  as  church.  The  liturgy  is  "fount"  and  "summit"  of  die 
church's  life.  The  shaping  and  enactment  of  our  worship  unflinchingly  exposes  how  we  are 
shaping  and  enacting  faith,  ecclesial  identity  and  belief. 


EDWARD  FOLEY.  O.F.M.CAP.,  is  professor  of  liturgy  and  music  at 
Catholic  Theological  Union,  Chicago,  III. 
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In  the  current  crisis,  commentators  are  expending  signifi- 
t  energy  attempting  to  pinpoint  the  real  issues  underlying 
abuse  scandal.  Some  want  to  confine  the  conversation  to  a 
row  consideration  of  sexual  matters.  An  obvious  example  is 

purported  but  unsubstantiated  relationship  between  the 
jected  number  of  priests  with  a  homosexual  orientation 

acts  of  sexual  abuse  of  young  people.  Others  want  to 
ahasize  that  the  overarching  problem  is  our  lax  approach  to 
rality.  The  solution  here  is  not  just  better  training  for  sem- 
ians  but  more  emphasis  on  individual  confession,  Catholic 
ral  teaching  and  formation  in  chastity  for  all.  Some  con- 
i,  however,  that  the  heart  of  the  crisis  is  not  a  few  heinous 
ics  but  a  system  turned  in  on  itself,  concerned  with  self- 
iervation  and  power,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  secrecy  and 
nidation. 

Although  it  may  seem  unlikely,  a  consideration  of  the 
"gical  turmoil  in  the  church  could  shed  some  light  on  the 
•ent  sexual  abuse  scandal,  hi  particular,  this  could  provide 
oborating  evidence  that  the  current  crisis  is  not  simply  a 
ter  of  sexual  abuse,  but  is  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
'er.  The  often  secretive  and  autonomous  ways  in  which 
ie  U.S.  ecclesiastical  officials  have  dealt  with  accusations  of 
>e  within  their  jurisdictions  are  neither  isolated  nor  con- 
d  to  matters  sexual.  Rather  they  are  reflective  of  a  non- 
sultative,  self-preserving  form  of  governance  that  increas- 


ingly marks  die  church  in  die  United  States  and  in  Rome.  The 
ways  in  which  the  church  has  recently  made  important  deci- 
sions about  liturgy  are  pointedly  illustrative  of  a  growing 
authoritarianism  in  die  church.  Conversely,  a  reflection  on  the 
promise  of  liturgical  reforms  heralded  by  Vatican  II  could  pro- 
vide important  direction  for  how  the  current  crises — both  sex- 
ual and  liturgical — should  be  addressed. 

While  various  aspects  of  die  current  liturgical  turmoil 
have  been  reported,  a  brief  overview  reveals  not  only  a  stun- 
ning set  of  reversals  but  an  unparalleled  heavy-handedness  in 
the  processes  leading  up  to  them,  hi  1994,  tor  example,  the 
Vatican  wididrew  the  confirmation  it  had  giv  en  in  1 002  to  the 
U.S.  bishops'  decision  to  employ  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  for  liturgical  use.  Simultaneously  permis- 
sion to  use  the  Psalter  from  the  Revised  New  American  Bible 
for  liturgical  use,  approved  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  1991,  was 
denied.  The  result  was  rejection  of  the  Lectionary  that  the 
U.S.  bishops  had  submitted  in  1992,  which  relied  upon  these 
translations.  In  1996  Rome  required  Bishop  Anthony  J.  Pilla 
of  Cleveland,  then  president  of  the  N.C.C.B.,  to  withdraw  the 
U.S.  bishops'  imprimatur  (given  in  1995)  for  the  Psalms  trans- 
lated by  die  International  Commission  on  English  in  die 
Liturgy,  hi  1997  Rome  rejected  the  ordination  rite  that  the 
U.S.  bishops  had  approved  and  submitted  in  1996,  because  of 
what  Rome  considered  a  flawed  English  translation. 


St.  "pra*tcid  o£  Addidi 
&eaid  t&id  nte&UMpe 
dtvu*ty  t&e  tuitpt&ii  o£  6id  day. 
c}<m.  &eai  t&e  *d<xid  calCiny  tf&cc... 

"7»  6ni*ty  Peace  tv&eie  t&ene  id  Aatred: 
"i^ofce  u^ere  tAeie  id  dedfraii 
*pait£  coAere  t&ere  id  dou&t 
$<uf  cvAere  t&eie  id  dad*tedd... 

PeiAafed  tfou  evte  &ei*ty  coiled 
to-  ^e  a  'pKutcidomt  "Siat^er  <w  Piieit? 
%  do.  frleade  call 

ojhe  Franciscans 

*%ol<t  flame  Ptovi*tce 
"76e  *pta*tcideatt  1/oeatio*t  O^ice 
"9%.  y>uz*icid       Vi  Sfuytt*.  O'pWt 
"Bx.  1£ie/uvid  P.  7Kc  *Peelcfi,  O^TH 
135  TVedt  3tdt  Street 
7te<»  Htf.  tOOOf 

1  ZOO  677  77  ZZ 
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Throughout  these  reversals,  criticism  of  ICEL  mounted. 
In  October  1999  Cardinal  Jorge  Medina  Estevez,  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship,  insisted  that  a  new 
constitution  he  drawn  up  for  ICEL.  hi  2001  Rome  published 
a  new  set  of  translation  guidelines  (Liturgiam  Authenticam, 
"Authentic  Liturgy")  that  not  only  replaced  the  previouslv 
published  guidelines  of  1969,  but  radically  reversed  the  prin- 
ciples for  translation.  This  effectively  changed  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  Consequentlv  the  ICEL  translation  of 
the  Missal,  w  hich  had  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  11 
English-language  bishops'  conferences  around  the  world  over 
a  13-year  process,  was  rejected,  because  it  did  not  follow  the 
principles  published  after  the  translation  work  and  approval 
processes  were  completed. 

The  official  demeaning  of  ICEL  is  so  obvious  and  offen- 
sive that  the  outgoing  chair  of  ICEL's  episcopal  board,  Bishop 
Maurice  Taylor  of  Calloway  Scotland,  believed  it  "a  duty  of 
conscience"  to  speak  out.  He  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  9, 
2002:  "The  impression  is  given,  and  indeed  is  seeminglv  fos- 
tered by  some,  that  ICEL  is  a  recalcitrant  group  of  people, 
uncooperative.  e\cn  disobedient.  This  is  mistaken  and 
untrue....  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that,  no  matter  what 
ICEL  does,  its  work  will  always  be  criticized  by  some  because 
their  minds  are  made  up  that  the  mixed  commission  is  incor- 
rigible and  unworthv  of  continued  existence." 

In  March  2002  Rome  refused  a  request  from  LT.S.  bishops 
for  permission  to  allow  extraordinary  ministers  of 
Communion  to  continue  customs  that  have  existed  in  many 
communities  for  almost  30  years.  The  new  directives  indicate 
diat  laity  are  no  longer  allowed  to  come  to  the  altar  during  die 
Lamb  of  God;  they  cannot  help  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
or  in  distributing  wine  into  cups;  thev  cannot  communicate 
until  after  the  priest  has  concluded  his  own  Communion;  and 
they  cannot  take  any  sacred  vessel  direcdv  off  the  altar. 
Instead,  diese  must  be  handed  to  them  bv  a  priest  or  deacon. 
Apart  from  such  national  or  univ  ersal  directives,  highly  publi- 
cized side  skirmishes  reveal  Rome's  increasingly  authoritarian 
approach  to  matters  liturgical.  Notable  is  the  squabble  over 
die  renovation  of  the  cathedral  in  Milwaukee  and  Rome's 
unprecedented  attempt  to  change  its  design. 

Besides  this  litany  of  rejections  and  reversals,  it  is  infor- 
mative to  consider  the  processes  that  accompanied,  or  failed 
to  accompany,  Rome's  actions.  Following  the  rejection  of 
the  Lectionary,  for  example,  a  closed  consultation  was  held 
in  Rome  in  January  1995.  One  result  of  this  consultation 
was  the  crafting  of  "secret  norms"  for  translation  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  These  norms 
were  finallv  sent  to  the  L  .S.  bishops  just  two  weeks  before 
their  meeting  in  June  1997.  Despite  w  idespread  objections 
to  the  secrecy  of  the  process  and  to  the  way  these  secredy 
crafted  norms  modified  decisions  that  had  been  made  with 
the  involv  ement  of  scores  of  well-known  American  scholars 


and  approved  by  the  U.S.  bishops,  such  secret  procea 
continued. 

A  further  example  of  this  secretive,  non-consulta?e 
approach  was  the  issuance  of  the  new  translation  guidelinein 
2001  (Liturgiam  Authenticam) .  These  guidelines  regulate  oi 
only  the  translation  of  prayer  texts  but  also  the  translation)) 
biblical  texts  for  worship,  hi  that  regard,  this  docunnt 
instructs  that  the  1979  revised  Latin  version  of  St.  Jeroipi 
I  .anil  Bible  (the  Vulgate),  called  the  \ei  >- Vulgate,  must  be 
base  text  for  all  biblical  translations.  Besides  the  objection* 
individual  scholars,  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  demb- 
strated  the  flaw  in  this  decision  and  the  process  leading  t«t 
In  a  letter  to  the  L.S.  bishops  they  called  attention  toll 
directive  of  Pope  Paul  VI  (June  27,  1971)  that  "the  [Pontic 
Biblical]  Commission  must  be  consulted  before  the  issuate 
of  new  norms  on  biblical  matters."  Neither  the  Pontitai 
Biblical  Commission  nor  anv  similar  bodv  contributed  tobe 
shaping  of  this  document.  In  May  2001  various  cardifl 
attending  the  extraordinarv  consistorv  in  Rome  pointdv 
spoke  of  the  need  for  more  collegiality.  L'mugiam  Authenttm 
was  the  example  Cardinal  Thomas  Winning  of  Scotfefl 
invoked  when  he  publicly  insisted  that  Roman  officials  shckl 
consult  more  with  bishops  before  promulgating  documea 

Such  liturgical  developments  are  virtually  never  discusc 
outside  Catholic  circles,  and  even  within  the  church  are  oen 
viewed  as  the  neuralgic  concerns  of  a  fussy  few  who  are  fill- 
ed on  die  obscurities  of  worship.  Seen  within  the  framewik 
of  Vatican  lis  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgv,"  hower. 
it  is  clear  that  liturgy  is  not  essentially  about  rubrics,  trarfc 
tions  or  books  but  about  being  church.  It  is  not  only  the  By 
wre  celebrate  worship  but  also  the  way  w  e  go  about  shapg 
rubrics,  translations  and  books  for  worship  that  also  expjs 
and  create  who  we  are  as  church.  From  that  perspective,^ 
litunncal  developments  chronicled  above  symbolize  a  chil 
that  on  main  fr<  >nts  has  drawn  hack  from  the  brink  of  cqe- 
gialitv  and  regressed  to  an  authoritarian  mode  more  in  m 
with  the  Tridentine  Mass  (1570)  than  the  rite  issued  uij/ac 
Paul  VI  (1969). 

The  current  scandal  ov  er  the  handling  of  charges  of  scU- 
al  abuse  appears  to  be  a  particular  manifestation  of  this  dsl- 
opment.  James  Poling,  in  the  tide  of  his  unsettling  book,  ht' 
Abuse  of  Power  (1991),  names  the  theological  problem  unff- 
lying  sexual  abuse.  He  identifies  the  issues  in  abuse  as  peer 
and  the  abuse  of  power,  manifest  in  sexual  violence  tovn; 
women  and  children.  His  study  focuses  not  on  die  psych  o- 
gv  of  the  abuser  but  on  the  overarching  structures  of  donna 
tion  that  produce  suffering.  His  analysis  echoes  many  <©■ 
temporarv  voices  w  ho  reason  that  die  problems  underginpi 
the  current  crisis  are  not  simplv  sexual,  but  are  at  their  »rc 
issues  of  power  and  the  preservation  of  unresponsive  I 
secretive  power  structures.  Poling's  strategy  for  healingei 
him  to  an  analysis  of  God  images  and  suggestions  for  tevm 
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le  images.  The  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  pro- 
:s  a  different  strategy. 

3ne  of  the  most  memorable  statements  of  the 
nstitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  concerns  active  partici- 
;>n:  "In  the  restoration  and  promotion  of  the  sacred  litur- 
ne  full  and  active  participation  by  all  the  people  is  the  aim 
2  considered  before  all  else,  for  it  is  die  primary  and  indis- 
iable  source  from  which  the  faithful  are  to  derive  the  true 
istian  spirit"  (No.  14).  If  the  liturgy  is  truly  the  font  and 
mit  of  the  church's  life,  such  active  participation  cannot  be 
rjwly  understood  or  confined  to  ritual  enactment  within 
Sunday  assembly.  Full,  conscious  and  active  participation 
eded  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  liturgy.  It  is 
needed  in  the  shaping  of  our  whole  ecclesial  life.  Sensus 
inn  is  not  the  passive  assent  of  believers  but  a  dynamic 
voir  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

)oes  this  mean  that  the  church  has  to  forgo  its  hierarchi- 
structure,   as   defined   in   Vatican    Us  "Dogmatic 
stitution  on  the  Church,"  and  turn  into  some  new-age, 
acratic  spiritual  uistitute?  The  answer  is  no.  The  church 
it  once  be  hierarchical  and  collegia],  magisterial  and  par- 
itory.  Just  as  the  full,  conscious  and  active  participation  of 
aithful  does  not  undercut  or  erase  the  dignity  and  impor- 
:  of  ordained  ministry,  so  full,  conscious  and  active  partic- 
Dnof  the  faithful  in  the  broader  life  of  the  church  does  not 
;an  or  erase  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  church's 
rchy.  It  does,  however,  hold  it  accountable,  and  account- 
we  all  should  be.  The  eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  Latin 
:h  does  not  presume  a  distant  mediator,  with  his  back  to 
teople,  secretly  praying  and  ritualizing  outside  their  view, 
n  accessible  shepherd  facing  the  community  and  willing 
igage  in  hill  and  open  dialogue.  "The  Lord  be  with  you. 
also  with  you"  is  not  just  an  empty  ritual  interchange,  but 
I  e-honored  rehearsal  of  the  dialogic  nature  of  the  church, 
i  lyriad  voices  in  the  United  States  are  clamoring  for  such 
I  gue  in  the  midst  of  the  current  sexual  abuse  scandal. 
I  )gue  restricted  to  this  topic  alone,  however,  could  be 
:  ■  damage  control  than  true  dialogue.  Some  bishops  have 
cry  admitted  that  it  is  important  for  officials  to  listen  to 
I  eople  on  how  issues  of  sexual  abuse  should  be  handled  in 
"to  regain  credibility.  I  learing  sessions  are  now  in  vogue. 
I  is  a  great  beginning,  but  why  not  continue  them  on  the 
i  ange  of  issues  (like  liturgy)  that  touch  ordinary  believers' 
I  learing  sessions  should  not  be  a  remedy  in  time  of  cri- 
j  it  a  way  of  being  church. 

)  "he  "Constitution  on  the  Liturgy"  was  the  first  document 
I  ulgated  by  Vatican  II,  and  in  many  ways  it  set  a  tone  for 
\  i  of  the  forward-looking  thinking  that  was  to  follow. 

1  )e  it  is  time  to  reassert  fully  participatory  Roman 
'i  olic  worship) — in  its  preparation  and  celebration — as  an 

2  >priate  symbol  of  and  vehicle  for  the  kind  of  forward- 
'<  rig  thinking  the  church  so  profoundly  needs  today.  B 
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Another  Generation  Gap 

Some  younger  theologians  seem  uncomfortable,    by  thomas  p.  rausch 


Are  the  CONCERNS  of  Catholic  theologians  chang- 
ing? It  seems  so.  The  concerns  of  younger  Catholics 
in  the  academy  today  are  different,  perhaps  consid- 
erably different,  from  those  of  my  own  generation 
of  theologians. 

hirst  of  all,  some  younger  theologians  seem  uncomfort- 
able with  the  enormous  polarization  in  the  church  today,  and 
with  the  anger  that  so  often  seems  to  accompany  it.  Also  evi- 
dent are  the  "new  apologists,"  a  group  of  conservative 
Catholics — Karl  Keating,  Peter  Kreeft,  Thomas  Howard, 
Scott  Hahn,  Patrick  Madrid  and  Mark  Shea,  to  name  some  of 
the  most  prominent — who  are  enormously  popular  with 
many  more  conservative  Catholics. 

I've  been  critical  of  the  way  the  new  apologists  do  theolo- 
gy and  their  sense  of  what  Catholicism  needs  today,  and  I 
remain  so.  For  example,  Robert  Sungenis's  Catholic 
Apologetics  International  Web  site  (www.catholicintl.com) 
takes  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  task  for  his  meeting  at  Assisi  on  Jan. 
24,  2002,  at  which  representatives  of  the  world  religions 
prayed  for  peace  alongside  one  another.  To  Sungenis,  this  sug- 
gested that  God  accepts  the  worship  of  "pagans"  and  hears 
their  prayers. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  come  to  be  more  sympathet- 
ic to  some  of  the  new  apologists'  concerns.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  are  addressing  some  real  needs  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  contemporary  Catholics,  for  example  evange- 
lization and  religious  illiteracy.  I  too  have  become  increasing- 
ly interested  in  evangelization,  partly  as  a  result  of  my  involve- 
ment over  the  last  1 5  years  with  Evangelical  Protestants  and 
partly  because  I  have  long  had  a  sense  diat  Catholics  are  not 
very  evangelical  as  a  church — in  spite  of  die  great  efforts  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  since  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  to  call 
die  church  to  a  greater  sense  of  its  evangelical  mission.  And 
after  almost  30  years  of  teaching  in  a  Catholic  university,  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  enormous  reli- 
gious and  theological  illiteracy  of  so  many  young  Catholics 
today,  something  many  of  us  experience  even  in  our  own  fam- 
ilies. 

Victor  Klimoski,  in  an  article  in  Seminary  Journal,  noted 
that  the  backgrounds  of  seminarians  today  are  different 


from  those  of  their  teachers.  More  and  more,  he  obserp 
they  lack  grounding  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  tl 
demand  for  "what  the  church  teaches"  may  reflect  a  quesn 
stability  rather  than  intellectual  shallowness.  Similarly,  RoW 
T.  Schreiter,  C.Pp.S.,  has  noted  that  for  many  of  today's  p 
didates  for  religious  life,  "all  that  they  have  experienced  cli 
giously  and  in  odier  dimensions  of  their  lives  has  been  disip 
tinuity  and  fragmentation."  Their  "conservatism"  may  acj| 
ly  represent  a  search  for  coherence  and  community. 

Sister  Katarina  Schuth,  O.S.F.,  has  made  some  sirS 
observations.  She  notes  diat  those  preparing  for  minisuii 
seminaries  and  dieologates,  including  lay  students,  come  fyn 
increasingly  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  are  older  anqjj 
less  versed  in  Catholicism.  Most  came  of  age  after  the  Seoa 
Vatican  Council  and  have  no  memory  of  the  church  bean 
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0.  Many  "are  relatively  uninformed  about  Church  teach- 
lack  a  vocabulary  to  help  them  form  a  Catholic  identity 
interpret  their  Catholic  experiences." 
What  this  suggests  to  me  is  that  for  many  preparing  for 
dstry  today,  the  defining  religious  experiences  of  their  lives 
e  been  different  from  those  of  my  generation.  Those  of  us 
)  were  born  before  1950  came  of  age  in  a  closed  and  rigid 
holicism;  Vatican  II  offered  a  liberating  vision  of  a  more 
n  church,  able  to  explore  new  issues.  But  this  present  gen- 
ion  has  known  only  the  diversity  and  confusion  of  die 
ronciliar  church.  Many  of  them  had  been  away  from  the 
rch.  Their  defining  experience  has  been  of  coming  to  faith 
ime  point  in  their  adult  lives.  Thus  they  tend  to  be  more 
ngelical  than  an  earlier  generation,  and  they  want  to  know 
t  it  means  to  be  Catholic.  They  are  less  interested  in 
©ring  new  questions  when  they  know  so  many  who  have 
aith  at  all.  The  reconstructionist,  liberal  agenda  of  their 
hers  is  not  their  primary  concern. 

Mor  do  I  find  this  syndrome  confined  to  those  prepar- 
for  official  ministry;  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
rig  people  who  have  come  late  to  faith  from  a  secular 
ure.  Michael  Paul  Gallagher,  S.J.,  in  Clashing  Symbols 
•8),  speaks  of  "a  whole  new  generation  of  baptized 


young  adults  whose  formative  experiences  with  religion  or 
church  are  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  non-existent."  These 
young  people  are  enthusiastic  about  their  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  church.  But  without  a  strong  background 
in  the  faith,  they  find  little  to  tell  them  who  they  are  as 
Catholics  or  what  is  unique  about  their  community  in  the 
contemporary  Catholic  Church,  which  too  often  seems 
more  concerned  with  church  reform  and  with  showing  how 
similar  Catholics  are  to  other  Christians.  They  are  often 
drawn  to  more  conservative  expressions  of  Catholicism,  to 
the  new  apologists  and  other  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
right,  with  their  promise  of  a  clear  identity  and  simple 
answers  to  complex  problems. 

So  there  is  a  gap  in  experience  between  Catholics  of  my 
generation  and  those  who  have  come  on  the  scene  several 
decades  later.  That  gap  leads  to  some  very  real  differences 
in  attitude.  Here  are  a  couple  of  examples.  One  comes  from 
a  two-part  story  in  The  National  Catholic  Reporter 
(2/18/00)  about  two  religious  women,  one  in  her  50s,  the 
other  in  her  30's. 

The  older  woman,  a  professor  of  New  Testament  at  the 
Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago,  observed  that 
many  sisters  in  her  age  group  seem  entrenched  in  "patterns 
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of  life  that  are  based  not  on  the  embrace  of  the  future  but 
on  the  rejection  or  the  past." 

The  younger  woman,  a  doctoral  student  in  biblical  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  how  an  older  sister  in 
her  community  replied,  "You're  not  honoring  my  anger," 
when  she  was  asked  why  some  of  the  older  sisters  were 
estranged  from  the  church  and  sometimes  chose  not  to 
attend  Mass  at  the  local  parish.  "When  we  respond  that  we 
like  our  parish,"  the  younger  sister  commented,  "we  are 
often  left  to  feel  somehow  less  a  feminist." 

Another  example  comes  from  an  N.C.R.  interview 
(2/1/02)  with  Frederick  Bauerschmidt,  who  became  a 
Catholic  at  age  20  and  now,  in  his  early  40's,  is  a  faculty 
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member  at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  Bauerschrjdt 
says  that  theology  today  is  highly  fragmented,  'Nth 
Catholics  who  think  that  liberation  theology  in  its  my^i 
forms  (Mestizo,  Asian,  African,  feminist,  womanist  aruso 
on)  is  still  the  way  forward."  He  finds  himself  in  sympi» 
with  younger  theologians  who  are  interested  in  what  mfe 
broadly  be  called  ressourcement,  particularly  one  expresjai 
btown  as  "radical  orthodoxy,"  which  seeks  to  engage  ptt- 
modern,  post-Nietzschean  thought.  But  he  also  recognjps 
that  for  some  in  the  ressourcement  revival,  there  is  a  tend*- 
cy  to  see  any  criticism  of  the  church  as  disloyalty,  or  upe 
dismissive  of  the  theology  of  liberation.  He  hopes  that  m- 
mately  a  consistently  and  constructively  critical  theolo™ 
voice  will  emerge. 

Taking  the  concerns  of  this  youiter 
generation  into  account,  what  shoul* 
the  task  of  theology  today?  I  would  m 
gest  three  priorities:  evangelization* 
renewed  sense  of  Catholic  identity  afb 
more  inclusive,  collegial  exercisdB 
authority. 

Evangelization 

From  the  beginning  of  his  pontifkte. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  has  placed  evangeH 
tion  at  the  center  of  the  contempoiil 
Catholic  Church's  understanding  of  ieli 
and  its  mission.  Without  neglecting  srtal 
justice,  the  evangelization  of  culture  at 
interreligious  dialogue,  he  has  repeadB 
called  the  church  to  a  "new  evangeH 
tion,"  reaching  out  to  those  who  no  Ion 
practice  their  faith,  hi  Ecdesiti  in .  imtco 
an  apostolic  letter  delivered  in  die  col 
of  a  pastoral  visit  to  Mexico  in  1999he 
returned  to  his  theme  of  evangelizatix  I 
a  "fresh  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ"  |to 
7).  This  must  always  be  at  the  center  om 
church's  evangelical  efforts. 

But  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary  $s- 
sionary  past,  today's  Cadiolic  Churd 
not  very  evangelical.  Its  mission  is  notn 
marily  to  make  other  Christians  Cathi 
as  more  conservative  Catholics  often  . 
gest.  Nor  can  it  be  reduced  to  die  eccl  I 
reform  and  the  transformation  of  h 
world  so  dear  to  more  progresj 
Catholics.  As  Laura  Anzilotti,  a  gradl 
student  at  Loyola  Marymount,  has  n< 
one  rarely  finds  articles  on  evangelizi 
in  more  liberal  Catholic  magazines  k 
America  and  Commonweal. 
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lewed  Sense  of  Catholic  Identity 

ferred  earlier  to  a  perceived  loss  of  religious  and  ecclesial 
itity  on  the  part  of  many  younger  Catholics  today.  The 
t  popularity  of  the  new  apologists  among  conservative 
lolics  is  evidence  that  they  are  addressing  some  very  real 
Is.  Many  people  have  come  back  to  the  church  through 
-  influence.  Similarly,  the  fascination  of  many  conservative 
lolics  with  the  miraculous,  Marian  apparitions  and  odier 
essions  of  the  supernatural,  as  well  as  the  proliferation  of 
ervative  Catholic  sites  on  the  World  Wide  Web  suggests 
many  Catholics  are  in  search  of  a  more  distinctive 
lolic  identity.  They  are  no  longer  sure  of  who  they  are  or 

\t  the  same  time,  academic  theology  too  often  seems  sep- 
:d  from  the  life  and  faith  of  the  church,  and  its  theologians 
1  to  be  talking  only  to  themselves.  They  worry  about  the 
it  to  dieir  academic  freedom  as  well  as  dieir  academic 
dons  posed  by  Rome's  requirement  of  a  mandatum  from 
bishop  as  a  sign  of  a  theologian's  communion  with  the 
ch.  But  the  requirement  has  been  welcomed  by  many  lay 
)le,  who  too  often  seem  unable  to  recognize  their  faith  in 
:  the  theologians  are  saying. 

V  church  divided  and  rancorous,  unsure  of  its  own  identi- 
not  an  effective  instrument  for  evangelization.  On  the 
land,  a  strong  Catholic  identity  cannot  be  based  on  a  nar- 
parochialism  that  exalts  the  uniqueness  of  die  Catholic 
rch  on  the  basis  of  a  nonhistorical  orthodoxy  and  shaky 
nical  arguments;  still  less  can  it  be  based  on  fascination 
le  supernatural  and  the  miraculous.  This  is  to  attempt  to 
I  a  Catholic  identity  on  highly  problematic  grounds,  m  it 
ilvation  in  Christ,  grace,  discipleship  and  die  Christian 
nunity  as  sign  of  the  kingdom,  but  on  "signs  and  won- 

)n  the  other  hand,  too  often  dieological  deconstruction 
an  eager  embrace  of  religious  pluralism  has  left  many 
olics  wondering  if  there  is  any  reason  for  their  faith  com- 
lent  and  ecclesial  allegiance  beyond  subjective  or  cultural 
Recovering  a  firm  sense  of  Catholic  identity  is  an  impor- 
issue;  an  uncertain  trumpet  cannot  blow  a  charge. 

3gial  Exercise  of  Authority 

ly,  the  church  itself  or,  more  accurately,  the  way  the 
:h  presents  itself  to  the  world  in  its  exercise  of  authori- 
al itself  be  an  obstacle  to  evangelization.  This  too 
"ves  theological  scrutiny.  In  the  centuries  after  the 
rmation,  church  authority  became  increasingly  cen- 
'  in  Rome  and  more  and  more  authoritarian  in  its  exer- 
The  current  sexual  abuse  scandal  is  evidence  of  the  dys- 
ion  of  a  system  that  can  make  decisions  only  from  the 
lown.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  moved  Catholicism 
rd  a  more  communal  understanding  of  church  and  a 
E  •  collegial  understanding  of  authority.  But  in  the  last  1 5 


to  20  years  there  has  been  a  recentralizing  of  decision-mak- 
ing power  in  Rome,  and  an  increasing  number  of  bishops 
and  cardinals  have  begun  to  speak  out  in  criticism  of  this. 
Most  recently,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  wrote  (Am., 
4/23/01),  "The  right  balance  between  the  universal  church 
and  the  particular  churches  has  been  destroyed,"  adding  that 
this  is  not  just  his  own  perception,  but  the  experience  and 
complaint  of  many  bishops  from  all  over  the  world.  Wth  a 
pope  whose  energies  have  been  diminished  by  sickness  and 
old  age,  local  decisions  have  been  increasingly  overturned  by 
the  Roman  congregations.  To  many  it  seems  that  the  Curia 
is  running  the  church. 

Here  are  some  recent  examples.  Though  the  declaration 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  Dominus 
lesus  (August  2000),  dealt  with  a  number  of  sensitive  ecu- 
menical issues,  the  C.D.F.  did  not  consult  with  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  devel- 
oping the  document.  The  result  was  considerable  unhappi- 
ness  among  the  church's  dialogue  partners,  both  ecumenical 
and  interreligious.  Then  in  the  spring  of  2001,  the 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  issued  a  document  enti- 
tled Liturgiam,  luthenticam,  which  rejected  criteria  for  eval- 
uating inclusive-language  translations  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed and  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  bishops  m  I W0.  In  addi- 
tion, the  document  mandates  that  Bible  translations  used  in 
the  liturgy  conform  to  the  Xovn  i'ulgtitth  a  revision  of  St. 
Jerome's  Vulgate,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  best 
manuscript  traditions  available.  Joseph  Jensen,  O.S.B.,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
America,  in  reviewing  the  document,  stated  that  its  impact 
on  biblical  scholarship  "could  he  substantial  and  certainly 
deleterious." 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  a  one-sided  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  Rome,  for  a  culture  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  values  self-determination,  consultation 
and  participation  in  decisionmaking,  such  an  exercise  of 
authority  is  a  countersign.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  the  new  evan- 
gelization called  for  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  A  theologian  can- 
not write  about  evangelization  or  Catholic  identity  while 
ignoring  this  ecclesial  reality 

Who  We  Are 

If  we  fail  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  today,  we  fail  to  realize 
what  it  means  to  be  church.  But  we  cannot  proclaim  it  effec- 
tively if  we  do  not  know  who  we  are,  or  if  the  church  we 
represent  is  perceived  as  violating  in  its  everyday  life  those 
positive  values  so  esteemed  in  the  culture  it  seeks  to  evan- 
gelize. The  coming  generation  of  Catholic  theologians  may 
be  more  sensitive  to  Catholic  identity  and  evangelization 
than  some  of  their  predecessors,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  them  to  ignore  the  need  for  a  more  collegial  exercise  of 
authority  in  the  church.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Vigil 

BY  JAMES  RUCQUOI 


OUR  PALESTINIAN  FRIEND 
Khaled,  a  respected  elder  in 
the  local  Arab-American  com- 
munity, called  last  week: 
"We're  planning  a  prayer  vigil  for  peace 
at  a  downtown  church.  Could  you  call 
some  of  your  Jewish  friends  to  join  us?  I 
don't  know  many." 

It  took  a  flurry  of  faxes,  e-mails  and  in 
the  end  personal  calls  to  a  number  of  our 
suddenly  cautious  Jewish  friends,  because 
something  had  gotten  lost  in  the  wording 
of  the  printed  flyer  and  some  were  get- 
ting stuck  in  old  inherited  ruts:  "He 
should  have  made  it  more  inclusive!" 
Once  again,  Khaled,  with  his  quiet  dis- 
arming voice,  entered  the  scene  to 
counter  half  a  century  of  Mideast  mad- 
ness that  could  still  turn  to  stone  the  sup- 
plest of  hearts.  Then,  despite  the  not-yet 
polished  written  wording,  we  all  came  to 
the  vigil. 

We  stand  on  the  steps  of  St.  George's 
o  Greek  Orthodox  Church  across  from 
§  Lake  Eola.  A  little  Arab  boy  full  of  fun 
|  comes  rushing  up  offering  candles. 
£j  Young  women  under  checkered  shawls 
o  float  about  like  saints.  Macho  young  men 
±  strut  their  stuff — the  same  age  as  those 
§  who  would  blow  up  themselves  and  oth- 
™  ers,  I  can't  help  thinking.  I  also  cannot 
J  help  wondering  at  it  all.  Grey  heads 
*  occupy  islands  of  stately  calm.  Lively 
5  dark  eyes  everywhere  are  darting,  and  the 
11  air  is  full  ot  excitement  and  tension  as  a 

QC 

£  police  car  rides  by.  Television  crews  bus- 
°.  tie  about  checking  mikes  and  white  bal- 
|  ances,  while  pretty  reporters  begin  chat- 
g  ting    informally    with    some    of  us. 

CD 


t  James  rucquoi  has  been  shooting  photos 
£  and  writing  meditations  on  Florida  country 
<  churches  as  part  of  a  work  called  "Of 
I  Hanging  Moss  &  Clapboard:  Echoes  of 
g  Rugged  Faith."  He  and  his  wife,  Adele,  a 
*  writer  and  musician,  live  in  Maitland,  Fla. 


Something's  about  to  happen.  Maybe 
something  good. 

Years  ago,  my  dynamic  Arab- 
American  wife  was  involved  in  something 
she  calls  simply  and  fondly  The 
Foundation:  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Orlando 
come  together  to  make  peace  among 
themselves  as  a  first  step — the  only  avail- 
able step,  they  reckoned — toward  peace 
in  a  region  a  world  away  that  so  far  still 
knew  little  peace.  The  work  was  mani- 


festly never  easy  and  as  people  jo  I 
they  lugged  their  prejudices  along II 
them.  But  they  came  nevertheless.  H 
joint  activities  were  conducted,  ■ 
lasting  relationships  forged,  and  M 
blows  how  many  hearts  were  till 
After  some  years,  Foundation  menH 
eventually  drifted  back  into  their  sepM 
lives.  As  a  result  of  those  positff 
charged  years,  however,  my  wifeii 
now  I  along  with  her,  find  our  hom*n 
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le  of  cherished  Jewish  friends  with 
)m  we  get  together  regularly  to  pray, 
:ve,  celebrate  and  revel  in  one  anoth- 
lives. 

Here  on  the  steps  of  St  George's 
ther  miracle  was  in  the  making.  As 
stood  amid  a  number  of  our  Jewish 
rids  with  our  lit  candles  waiting — 
waiting,  for  what  seemed  forever, 
no  one  was  telling  us  what  to  do 
D — people  mingled  and  introduced 
nselves.  All  at  once  Khaled  quietly 
roached  a  young  Jewish  friend  of 
|  asking  him  if  he'd  like  to  step  over 
lie  camera  for  a  joint  interview.  As  a 
tit  of  that  one  simple  move,  both 
r  determined  it  was  time  to  begin 
n  the  work  of  peacemaking  here  in 
indo,  and  a  date  was  set  for  a  first 
ting. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  beginning  to 
out  faces.  These  were  not  exotic 
y  demonstrators  but  very  ordinary 
indo  neighbors,  some  of  whom  I  ree- 
led, come  to  join  hands.  Suddenly 
e  old  edges  I  was  still  carrying  for  one 
shrank  down  to  size.  Then,  with  the 
vd  packing  us  closer  and  closer 
ther,  a  pair  of  lovely,  earnest  dark 


eyes  caught  mine,  flashing  a  smile  that 
melted  me  on  the  spot.  Under  the  white 
headdress  the  words  tumbled  softly  my 
way,  "I'm  so  glad  you  came." 

I  thought  back  on  our  busy  after- 
noon, already  a  lifetime  ago,  Adele  and  I 
racing  around  trying  to  do  all  those  little 
things  that  want  to  get  done  just  when 
you  need  to  free  yourself  up  for  some- 
thing else.  Now  something,  maybe 
everything,  had  changed.  We  had  come. 
We  had  lit  our  candles.  We  had  prayed. 
Maybe  it  was  enough. 

As  a  result  of  contacts  made  at  that 
same  prayer  vigil,  we  have  come  together 
here  in  Orlando  as  Palestinian- 
Americans,  Jewish-Americans  and  con- 
cerned friends  and  supporters  dedicated 
to  making  peace — first  among  ourselves, 
then  doing  what  we  can  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed and  violence  in  the  Holy  Land  by 
prayer,  activism  and  example.  Our  three 
meetings  so  far  have  been  filled  with  com- 
passionate listening  to  one  another's  sto- 
ries, with  all  their  pains,  as  well  as  beam 
munchings,  much  laughter  and  endless 
discussion.  We  pray,  sing,  cry  and  laugh 
together.  We  are  becoming  friends.  It's  a 
start.  W 
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Addiction  is  Serious, 
As  serious  as  a  Heart  attack 

Are  you,  or  do  you  know  a  clergy  or  religious 
experiencing  any  of  the  following: 

Have  you  been  consistently  preoccupied  with  drinking  or  getting  high? 

Have  you  found  yourself  scheduling  your  day  so  you  could  drink  or  get  high? 

Have  you  often  drunk  or  used  drugs  more  than  you  planned? 

Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  physical  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  pain  or  sleep  problems? 


Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  emotional  discomfort  such  as 
sadness,  anger  or  boredom? 

Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  enough  so  that  the  next  day  you  could  not  remember 
what  you  had  said  or  done? 

Have  you  ever  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  a  hangover  or  withdrawal  symptoms' 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  stop  but  could  not? 

Have  you  ever  neglected  some  of  your  usual  responsibilities  because  of  drinking  o 
drug  use? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above,  call  Guest  House 
For  Clergy  and  Men  Religious  dial  1  (800)  634-4155. 
For  Women  Religious  dial  1  (800)  626-6910. 
www .  guesthouse  .org 

At  ^iS^U^r  we  know  what  works. 
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loving  Ahead 
i  Unity 

icred  Silence 

ial  and  the  Crisis  in  the  Church 

lonald  Cozzens 

■peal  Press.  208p  $19.95 
J081462779X 

m  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Priesthood 
published  two  years  ago,  it  created  a 
ial  firestorm  in  the  church.  The  Rev. 
aid  Cozzens  was  praised  for  his  norl- 
and \ilified  for  his  unsportsmanlike 
luct.  He  had  the  nerve  to  say  not  only 
a  substantial  number  of  priests  and 
narians  were  gay,  but  that  a  substantial 
ber  among  the  new  crop  were  inade- 
e.  Either  in  their  psychological  and 
tual  makeup,  they  were  unwilling  or 
j  ile  to  set  aside  their  clerical  impera- 
,  trust  in  the  Spirit  and  work  hand-in- 
j  I  with  an  ever  more  educated  and 
Hiding  laity, 
j  can  remember  reading  that  book  in 
\  ys  and  then  picking  up  the  phone  to 
!  inyone  who  would  listen  that  a  new, 
j  voice  had  said  what  others  were  afraid 
j  y.  And  that  this  new,  fresh  voice  was 
|,  some  outsider  lobbing  SCUD's  into 
I;  veil-fortified  Cadiolic  compound,  but 
'  Jtimate  insider — a  seminary  rector,  in 
f;-  Cozzens's  book,  which  has  gone 
i  igh  multiple  printings  and  has  been 


discussed  in  priests'  forums  throughout  the 
county  and  abroad,  truly  has  been  one  of 
those  books  that  can  be  called  seminal. 

In  a  calm  voice,  Cozzens  told  of  a 
priesthood  that  was  going  through  one  of 
its  darkest  hours,  not  only  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity, but  of  quality  also.  Now,  apparently,  it 
is  time  to  move  on.  That  book  might  be 
considered  the  sturdy  foundation  for  Sacred 
Silence,  which  is  more  prescriptive  than 
descriptive.  The  time  has  come,  for 
Cozzens,  to  take  action  to  rescue  a  church 
so  mighty  and  yet  so  fearful.  "The  silence, 
denial,  and  minimization  discussed  in  these 
pages  have  numerous  roots..."  Cozzens 
begins.  And  indeed,  with  these  three 
descriptors  he  underscores  the  classic 
Catholic  response  to  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  be  tearing  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  church.  Birth  control,  clergy 
sexual  abuse,  ordination,  derealization  are 
just  some  of  them.  What  underscores 
Cozzens's  arguments  is  the  simple  premise: 
if  the  church  truly  is — as  we  all  believe — a 
"faith-based"  institution,  then  why  are  we 
so  fearful? 

Cozzens  (who  is  now  a  visiting  associate 
professor  of  religious  studies  at  John  Carroll 
University)  describes  an  institution  whose 
higher  ranks  are  peopled  by  men — and  diey 
are  all  men,  to  be  sure — who  feel  powerless 
to  effect  change,  while  acting  powerful, 
propping  up  policies  diat  many,  in  their 
hearts,  have  difficult}'  believing  in.  "If  we 
concede  diat  power,  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
intoxicating,  dulling  the  anxieties  of  our 
human  finitude  and  isolation,  it  can  easily 
become  die  cornerstone  of  an  individual's 
identity."  With  flowing  robes  and  high 
miters  atop  dieir  heads,  addressed  in  terms 
once  reserved  for  royalty,  there  is  beneath 
all  diis  pomp  and  circumstance  a  certain 
sadness  about  die  play-acting  diat  goes  on. 
How  many  of  our  hierarchy  have  not  yet 
understood  that  authority  is  not  merely 
conferred,  but  earned,  that  respect — at  least 
in  the  Catholic  tradition — should  be  more  a 
function  of  action  than  of  tide? 

In  view  of  this  attitude  of  prerogative 
that  supercedes  honest  discourse,  high  sta- 
tion that  assumes  insight  ami  intelligence 
and  demands  obeisance,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
extrapolate  that  the  current  clergy  sexual 
abuse  mess  would  have  gone  unchecked  for 
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years,  exacdy  as  it  did.  The  omerta  practiced 
by  the  hierarchy — the  theology  of  see  no 
evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil — allowed 
the  easy  passage  of  abusing  priests  from 
parish  to  parish,  where  an  ever-replenished 
supply  of  young  victims  was  at  hand.  Let  us 
not  cause  scandal,  was  their  rationale,  by 
revealing  that  we  have  a  fox  in  Roman  col- 
lar not  only  in  the  chicken  coop,  the  parish, 
but  also  assigned  as  one  of  its  leaders — an 
astonishing  conceit,  now  that  we  know 
more  about  it.  Perhaps  a  key  reason  why  we 
could  have  serial  pedophile-priests  is  simply 
because  who  else  in  society  had  so  many 
opportunities? 

There  are  many  ghosts  in 
Catholicism's  closet  that  must  be 
addressed,  and  Cozzens  calmly  lays  them 
before  the  reader.  The  current  sexual  abuse 
scandal  is  foremost  on  our  minds  right 
now,  but  Cozzens  wisely  moves  past  a  h<  »r- 
ror  that  is  being  addressed. 

The  trumped-up  threat  of  modernism, 
once  so  feared  that  legions  of  priests  had  to 
promise  to  despise  and  categorically  reject 
it — is  still  vrith  us.  The  promise  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  has  been  largely 
blunted,  even  as  needed  and  dramatic — but 
sometimes  cosmetic  changes  (such  as  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  and  die  position  of  die 
altar) — have  changed  the  face  of 
Catholicism.  There  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  the  Roman  Curia,  that  some- 
times-faceless legion  that  often  appears  to 
act  to  preserve  ami  defend  an  institution  in 
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which  they  have  an  enormous  stake  rather 
than  to  sene  rank-and-file  lay  Catholics. 
These  lay  Catholics,  by  the  way,  provide 
continuing  financial  support  for  die  church, 
yet  have  little  voice  in  its  leadership,  gover- 
nance and,  in  fact,  how  that  support  is 
apportioned. 

Women  are  patted  on  the  head  within 
the  church,  Cozzens  allows,  but  still 
marginalized.  Their  voices  cry  out  as  never 
before  in  die  church's  history;  their  imagi- 
nation exposes  old  pieties  and  supposed 
certitudes;  their  very  lack  of  fear  continues 
to  underscore  the  alarm  with  which  the 
church  regards  them. 

And  the  priesthood  itself,  obviously  so 
precious  to  a  man  like  Cozzens,  who  is  still 
awestruck  by  its  majesty  and  the  passport  it 
provides  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
human  experience,  must  be  reconfigured. 
The  pedestal  of  the  clerical  culture  must  be 
shattered  and  die  simple  beauty  and  power 
of  baptism  recognized.  Christ's  message 
and  presence  are  indeed  news  too  good  to 
be  presided  over  only  by  diose  with  temple 
credentials. 

Cozzens  looks  to  the  entire  Catholic 
community  as  bearers  of  the  truth,  this  mi- 
nis fidelium  that  Vatican  II  pronounces  as 
the  true  infallible  voice.  Yes,  this  is  messy. 
Xo,  this  is  not  democracy  where  appoint- 
ments, dogma  and  scriptural  interpreta- 
tion— a  la  die  Jesus  Seminar — are  subject 
to  votes.  No  thinking  Catholic,  and  surely 
not  Cozzens,  would  have  it  so.  There  is  a 
certain  power  in  a  centralized  system  that  at 
once  acknowledges  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  yet  rules  not  by  the  loudest  public  out- 
cry but  by  the  murmurings  of  the  Spirit. 

What  Cozzens  calls  for  is  "honest, 
humble  dialogue." 

WTiat  a  revolutionary  idea! 

Paul  Wilkes 

F.ditor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  (  /atholie  book  Club. 
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The  Vatican's  Women 

Female  Influence  in  the  Holy  See 

By  Paul  Hofmann 

St.  Martin's  Press.  199p.  $21.95 
ISBN  0->l 2-214W-4 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Vatican  and  its 


workings,  you  will  find  this  a  good  read. 
Paul  Hofmann,  Austrian  by  birth,  was  for 
35  years  a  foreign  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times,  and  for  some  of  those 
years  chief  of  its  Rome  bureau.  He  cur- 
rently lives  in  Rome  and  has  been  an  acute 
observer  of  the  scene  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and,  judging  from  this  book,  an  accu- 
rate and  judicious  reporter  of  it. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  book  is  the 
women  who  work  for  the  Vatican  or  are  in 
some  official  or  unofficial  way  related  to  it. 
It's  a  topic  that  could  easily  be  cheapened, 
but  he  resists  the  temptation.  Even  when 
occasionally  relating  some  lurid  incidents, 
he  seems  to  have  his  information  straight, 
carcfulh  distinguishing  gossip  from  ascer- 
tained fact.  He  begins  with  some  historical 
background  the  legend  ot  Pope  Joan,  the 
diplomatic  activities  of  Catherine  of  Siena, 
the  strange  career  of  Lucretia  Borgia, 
daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  He 
devotes  a  full  chapter  to  Mother  Pascalina, 
who  looked  after  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Pius  XII  from  his  days  in  Germany  until 
his  death  as  pope.  Hofmann  knew  her, 
interviewed  her  and  seems  genuinely  to 
have  liked  her. 

In  other  chapters  he  describes  the 
positions  women  hold  today  in  the  employ 
of  the  Vatican  itself  or  of  cardinals  and 
other  members  of  the  Curia.  He  has  lis- 
tened to  them  carefully  and  reports  credi- 
bly on  their  job  satisfaction  or  lack  of  it, 
providing  a  number  of  case  studies.  He 
ranges  beyond  women  who  are  full  time  at 
the  Vatican  to  others  who  from  greater  or 
lesser  distance  have  had  an  impact,  such  as 
Mother  Teresa  from  India  and  Professor 
Margherita  Guarducci,  the  Roman  arche- 
ologist.  For  me  it  all  rings  true. 

While  telling  the  story  of  these 
women,  Hofmann  provides  background 
on  how  the  Vatican  conducts  its  operation. 
There  are  informative  sections  on  the 
Vatican  Radio,  Opus  Dei,  the  Rota,  the 
( rregorian  University  and  a  restaurant,  the 
Eau  Vive.  In  describing  the  Swiss  Guard 
the  author  recounts  the  murder  in  1(W8  of 
its  commander  and  his  wife,  and  he  cannot 
resist  telling  about  Archbishop  Milingo 
and  his  bride.  Somehow  these  and  other 
pieces  fit  into  his  account  and  do  not  devi- 
ate too  much  from  what  his  title  promises. 

The  back  cover  describes  the  book  as 
groundbreaking.  It  is  not.  For  persons 
unfamiliar  with  Rome,  it  provides  reliable 
information  and  will,  I  am  sure,  correct 
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some  misconceptions.  For  those  familiar 
with  Rome,  like  myself,  it  provides  little 
they  would  not  already  know  or  suspect. 
Even  they,  however,  will  find  the  book 
interesting  and  be  impressed  by  the  sub- 
stance Hofrnann  provides  for  what  other- 
wise would  remain  impressions.  I  picked  it 
up  intending  to  give  it  a  good  skim.  I  ended 
up  reading  every  word. 

John  W.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Half  a  Look  at 
Our  Cultural 
Predicament 


N.  John-Hall 


The  Politics  of  Deviance 

By  Anne  Hendershott 

Encounter  Books.  SlOp;  $26.95 
ISBN  1893554473 

Deviance,  by  definition,  presupposes  a  soci- 
ety's way  of  life  bounded  by  norms  and  val- 
ues that  justify  institutions  and  induce  peo- 
ple to  enact  institutional  and  private  roles. 
This  makes  any  study  of  deviance  contro- 
versial, both  politically  and  morally.  When 
that  study  is  sociological,  the  controversy  is 
compounded,  for  sociology  is  a  quintessen- 
tially  modern,  relativizing  mode  of 
thought,  and  as  such  is  great  for  diagnosis 
but  unavailing  for  prescription. 

This  has  not  deterred  Anne 
Hendershott,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego,  who  believes 
political  advocacy  groups  have  morally  cor- 
rupted American  society.  In  The  Politics  of 
Deviance  she  argues  for  the  need  to  rein- 
state what  she  terms  a  traditional  definition 
of  deviance  so  that  Americans  can  "reaffirm 
the  moral  ties  that  bind  us  together."  At 
first  blush  this  goal  may  seem  laudatory, 
until  one  realizes  that  the  problem  and  its 
solution  are  inextricably  linked  with  the 
very  fabric  of  modernity.  Her  nostalgia 
clouds  her  focus,  and  she  forgets,  perhaps 
understandably  but  nevertheless  incorrect- 
ly, that  American  culture  has  fundamental- 
ly changed.  Our  new,  skeptical  moral 
order,  based  as  it  is  on  corporate  consumer 
conditions,  requires  the  enjoyment  of  bread 
and  circuses  to  justify  its  power  arrange- 
ments. The  problem  runs  much  deeper 
into  the  structure  of  this  society  than  she 
suggests. 

Nevertheless,  she  makes  some  fine 


points  in  what  I  would  call  a  half-book — 
half  because  her  focus,  oddly  for  a  sociolo- 
gist, is  exclusively  on  deviance  in  the  realms 
of  sex,  drugs,  suicide  and  mental  illness  in 
the  individual  sphere.  She  completely  dis- 
misses larger  forces  and  issues  of  political, 
economic,  institutional  elite  deviance,  what 
the  great  American  sociologist  C.  Wright 
Mills  called  "the  higher  immorality."  Thus 
Enron,  WorldCom,  globalization, 
immoral  warfare  and  the  like  are  beyond 
her  ken.  By  excluding  large-scale  deviance, 
she  undermines  her  valuable  insights  and 
reveals  the  right-wing  or  corporatist  poli- 
tics behind  her  analysis  of  the  politics  of 
deviance. 

Her  chapter  on  "Medicalizing  the 
Deviance  of  Drug  Abuse"  is  insightful, 
within  limits.  She  correctly  argues  that  "in 
many  cases  the  real  power  to  define  and 
control  deviance  has  moved  into  the  medi- 
cal realm."  Her  critique  of  a  culture  that 
promotes  irresponsibility  and  determinism 
by  classifying  many  tonus  of  behavior  as 
diseases  or  disorders  is  good.  She  champi- 
ons individual  freedom  and  intelligently 
attacks  the  increasing  medical  model  of  the 
human  being.  Yet  she  refuses  to  analyze  the 
institutional  forces  behind  this  trend.  I  ler 
bogeymen  are  "influential  interest  or  advo- 
cacy groups,"  by  which  she  does  not  mean 
wealthy  and  powerful  elites.  W  hile  wanting 
to  defend  individual  freedom  over  against 
the  medical,  genetic,  biological  determin- 
ists,  she  vaguely  suggests  that  a  coterie  of 
deviant  advocacy  groups,  rather  then  large 
institutional  forces,  are  behind  this  move- 
ment. 

So  too  with  the  issue  of  mental  illness. 
"As  the  deviance  of  mental  illness  was 
downgraded,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  defi- 
nition of  mental  illness  would  be  expanded, 
and  the  condition  would  even  be  celebrat- 
ed." This  is  true,  yet  who  is  behind  this 
development?  Not  you  or  [.  Not  some 
fringe  advocacy  group,  as  I  lendershott  sug- 
gests. Who  is  behind  the  700  percent 
increase  in  the  use  of  Ritalin  for  die  phony 
diagnosis  of  attention  deficit  hyperactivity 
disorder?  Who  is  behind  the  "96  million 
prescriptions    for    serotonin  reuptake 
inhibitors,   a  class  of  anti-depressants  i 
including  Paxil"?  Who  is  behind  the  drug-  j 
ging  of  the  American  populace?  Yes,  ; 
Hendershott  says  that  mental  health  practi-  i 
doners  and  the  pharmaceutical  companies  ' 
are,  yet  she  refuses  to  see  the  large  and  ! 
powerful  drug  companies  as  part  of  a  power  i 
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For  the  past  48  years,  Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters  has  been  home  to  over  10,000  orphan 
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VA  22302-01 34  f 
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elite,  which  they  surely  are. 

Wlien  it  comes  to  the  clerical  s<ual 
abuse  scandal  in  the  Catholic  Church  iot 
only  does  Hendershott  play  down  die 
numbers — "isolated  cases,"  "some  abe," 
"few  serial  molesters" — but  she  retusi'ti 
consider  the  church's  social  structutls 
implicated  in  the  problem.  Rather,  .he 
points  the  finger  at  reformist  "left-lean!: 
Catholics."  "And  indeed,"  she  writes,  m 
hard  not  to  conclude  that  ripping  upae 
entire  institutional  garment  of  CatholA 
is  what  such  critics  desire."  This  is  idet» 
ical  nonsense,  not  sociological  analysis.™ 
while  she  is  highly  insightful  on  the  "njii 
panic"  of  the  1980's  involving  the  "reB| 
ered  memories"  of  children  in  day  careH 
ters,  her  conflation  of  that  issue  wit™ 
current  priest  sex  scandal  is  illogicaljpri 
misleading.  "The  Church,"  she  writes,  m 
been  profoundly  damaged  by  this  crisis* 
as  the  day  care  centers  and  workers  w 
stigmatized  by  'recovering  memorisf 
While  true  in  one  sense,  this  is  intelleoal 
legerdemain — i.e.,  a  misleading  half-tip 
suggesting  that  the  sex  abuse  chargesre 
just  as  false  as  "recovered  memories."  Iter 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law  of  Boston,  cotld- 
ered  bv  many  to  be  at  the  heart  <  >t  the  pb- 
lem,  is  deceptively  portrayed  as  hant 
moved  so  decisively  against  accuseds^ 
offending  priests  that  he  "tanned  die  flae- 
of  w  hat  some  regarded  a  hiding  panif  1 
am  reminded  of  Lewis  Carril's 
Tweedledee:  "Contrariwise  if  it  was  $  it 
might  be;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  bout 
as  it  isn't,  it  ain't.  That's  logic." 

The  problem  widi  the  entire  bod  is 
I  lendershott's  exclusionary  logic.  Wile 
astutely  analyzing  many  important  issui — 
the  medicalization  of  drug  abuse,  metal 
illness,  pedophilia,  cultural  sexualizaifc 
suicide,  date  rape — she  will  not  situate  IcJi 
issues  within  the  larger  frame  of  institutm- 
al  ami  social  structures.  Like  a  numbitol 
academics  and  intellectuals,  she  letsie: 
intellectual  and  moral  biases  blind  htjffi 
seeing  and  telling  the  whole  story  oftoi 
cultural  predicament. 

Like  many  half-books,  this  cilu 
arouse  a  number  of  passionate  argumlts. 
For  that  reason  it  is  worth  reading.  Sly 
however,  if  one  allowed  Hendersh*'' 
parameters  to  resnict  the  argument,lw 
w«  >uld  be  befuddled  in  a  Cyclopean  wild 
Our  society's  moral  predicament  desores 
full  \ision.  not  narrow  focus.  To  pole 
deviance  without  linking  it  to  the  powfol 
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lomic  and  political  institutions  and 
r  symbols  of  moral  justification  is  to 
hize  the  normative  order  and  rig  one's 
rlusions  in  advance.  Ironically, 
idershott  has  written  a  book  that  is  an 
aple  of  what  she  criticizes:  the  politics 
eviance.  Edward  Curtin 

ock-Solid 
merican 
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triot 

arah  Vowell 

n&  Schuster.  224p  $22.00 
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following  expropriation  of  Walt 
itman's  Song  of  A lyself  appears  in  The 
ly  Cloudy  Patriot,  a  collection  of  19 
:ctive,  often  witty  essays  by  Sara 
'ell,  author,  radio  artist,  editor,  literary 
;,  presidential  essayist  and  self-admit- 
Clinton  apologist:  "The  best  descrip- 

of  you  [President  Clinton]  I've  ever 

was  published  in  1855: 

Do  I  contradict  myself? 

Very  well  then  I  contradict  myself, 

1  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes.)" 

Vowell 's  double-edged  swipe  at 
ton's  girth  and  veracity  is  framed  in  a 
racted  intra-office  memo.  "To:  Former 
ident  William  Jefferson  Clinton; 
n:  Citizen  Sarah  Jane  Vowell;  Re: 
idential  libraries  fact-finding  tour." 
memo  is  Vowell's  point  of  departure 
a  celebratory  essay  on  presidential 
ties  and  their  eccentric  directors,  and  is 
led,  "Ike  Was  a  Handsome  Man."  The 
or  incorporates  a  strange  admixture  of 
s  into  this  essay,  including  Clinton's 
al  perjury,  the  Oklahoma  City  bomb- 
Waco,  Walt  Whitman  and,  ultimately, 
rerity  of  the  Little  Rock  library  itself: 
.  President,  I'm  tired.  Who  wouldn't 
fter  a  decade  of  sticking  up  for  you?  I 
looking  forward  to  your  presidential 
ry  in  Little  Rock  because  I  am  worn 
rom  defending  you." 
Vowell,  a  compulsive  president  watch- 
vrites  about  the  American  presidents 
way  Joan  Didion  wrote  about  water 
:s— unrelentingly.  In  "What  He  Said 


There,"  a  somber  piece  about  Gettysburg, 
she  celebrates  Lincoln  the  writer: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  my  favorite 
writers....  All  those  brilliant  phrases  I've 
admired  for  so  long,  and  yet  I  never  truly 
thought  of  him  as  a  writer  until  I  visited 
The  David  Wills  House  in  Gettysburg's 
town  square."  But  who  is  David  Wills? 
Why  is  his  house  important?  The  David 
Wills  House  is  to  President  Lincoln  as 
Valley  Forge  is  to  General  Washington: 
Lincoln  slept  there,  wrote  there,  rehearsed 
there  and,  like  all  addictive  writers,  he  "re- 
wrote" there.  Vowell's  re-enactment  of 
Lincoln's  lonely  wee-dawn  moments  is 
eerie:  "I  walk  into  the  room  where  Lincoln 
slept,  with  its  flowery  carpet  and  flowery 
walls,  with  its  canopy  bed  and  its  water 
pitcher  and  towels,  and  for  several  minutes 
the  only  possible  thought  is  that  he  was 
there." 

The  moment  reeks  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  the  famous  theosophist,  and  her 
"white  dog  dream"  (for  Lincoln  it  was  a 
recurring  dream  of  a  massive  black  object — 
a  passing  ship);  but  Vowell,  a  self-admitted 
"crank  tourist"  and  medium  in  her  own 
right,  steers  the  seance  in  a  direction  we 
don't  expect:  "To  say  that  Lincoln  was  a 
writer  is  to  say  that  he  was  a  procrastinator. 
How  many  deadlines  have  I  blown  over  the 
years,  slumped  like  Lincoln,  fretting  over 
words  that  didn't  come  out  until  almost  too 
late?"  Does  Vowell  take  us  all  the  way  to 
Gettysburg  so  she  can  whine  about  writer's 
inertia?  Of  course  she  does;  and  the  effect  is 
bodi  hilarious  and  saddening,  and,  perhaps, 
a  bit  macabre. 

"The  First  T  hanksgiving,"  as  the  title 
warns,  examines  holiday  ritual,  food  tradi- 
tions that  are  really  compulsions  (die  dif- 
ference between  cornbread  and  johnny- 
cake)  and  the  daunting  task  of  hosting 
one's  family  for  America's  quasi-sacred, 
four-day  weekend.  "The  First 
Thanksgiving"  circumnavigates  New 
York  City  much  like  the  Circle  Line  tour, 
but  deviates  for  special  persons  and  places 
such  as  the  knife-wielding  punker,  Sid 
Vicious,  who  lived  in  the  Chelsea  Hotel. 
The  tone  of  the  essay  is  harsh  and  anti- 
Mid-west  (Vowell  is  from  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  by  way  of  Oklahoma)  but  not 
depicting  an  overly  smug  New  York.  The 
author  beats  up  her  parents  along  the  way, 
but  gives  the  family  equal  time:  "And 
there  we  stand,  side  by  side,  sharing  a 
thought  like  the  family  we  are.  My  sister 
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wishes  she  were  home.  My  mom  and  dad 
wish  they  were  home.  I  wish  they  were 
home  too." 

The  eponymous  tract,  "The  Partly 
Cloudy  Patriot"  (a  modification  of 
Thomas  Paine's  "sunshine  patriot"),  is  a 
puzzling  essay  ahout  public  spirit  and  jin- 
goism. Vowell  begins  with  a  deconstruc- 
tion  of  Mel  Gibson's  effusively  anti- 
British  film,  "The  Patriot,"  but  the  essay 
really  spins  on  a  wrong-headed  moment  in 
Vowell's  college  days  in  which  she 
harangues  a  local  realtor  for  putting  a  tiny 
American    flag    on    her    lawn  on 


Independence  Day:  "I  marched  into  the 
house,  yanked  out  the  phone  book,  found 
the  real  estate  office  in  the  yellow  pages, 
and  phoned  them  up  immediately, 
demanding  that  they  come  and  take  their 
fucking  flag  off  my  lawn...." 

Eventually  Vowell  fesses  up  to  feeling 
"dumb  and  dramatic"  over  the  incident!, 
but  the  question  lingers:  what  is  it  about 
the  "tiny  flags  waving  above  the  grass" 
that  induces  her  hysteria?  The  essay 
broaches  other  themes,  but  it's  too  diffi- 
cult to  get  past  the  "flag"-raising  issue. 

"California  as  an  Island,"  an  experien- 


rial  essay  about  the  author's  miseB 
apprenticeship  in  a  San  Francisco  garav. 
is  sublime.  Vowell  couples  the  amsnt 
technologies  of  map-making  with  tharr 
of  the  "hard  sell"  in  a  gallery  run  byiic 
notorious  dealer  Graham  Araderfc 
Vowell  tells  it,  it's  an  intern's  Two  m 
Before  the  Mast.  Ornithology,  cartogralr, 
writing-about-drawing,  Dutch  piratespj 
Dutch  publishers  flesh  out  this  min 
story  of  the  land  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Aipi 
another  lyrical  essay,  "The  StrenBj 
Life,"  a  tide  borrowed  from  a  rhetcH 
device  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's,  VoB 
recreates  Teddy's  mournful  exile  tele 
Dakotas:  "V\Tien  one  is  in  die  Bad  Lam* 
Roosevelt  wrote,  "he  feels  as  if  they  scb- 
how  look  just  exacdy  as  Poe's  talesB 
poems  sound."  Fittingly,  Vowell  m 
another  melancholic  medium  to  herjet- 
inue. 

The  Partly  Cloudy  Patriot  covers  I 
of  geography — from  Hollywood  tow 
Thai  jungles,  by  way  of  the  DakB 
Along  the  way  we  learn  about  "(m 
Landiy,  Dudley  Do-right,  Sitting  lilL 
Audubon,  the  Rough  Riders.  She  em 
writing  about  fresh-air  types.  "NeH 
"twins"  and  couplings  (Clinton  and  Cm 
Vowell  and  her  sister,  the  misfit  Ijoc 
Twins,  Rosa  Parks  and  Katherine  Hzfe 
the  Salem  witches,  game-winning  ind 
game-losing  quarterbacks)  are,  at  fcsi 
interesting  distractions. 

What  best  engages  Sarah  Vcml 
(writer,  cowgirl,  humorist  and  Bigfe 
reconteur)  are  men-on-horseback  aid 
men  by  the  campfire — the  gruff,  but  ;Ul- 
ful  characters  of  the  prairie.  For  her,  m 
are  the  real  deal.  For  this  reader,™ 
Partly  Cloudy  Patriot  is  citizen  VowaB 
her  entertaining  and  insightful  best.  P 

Timothy  Dtfar 
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nelite  community  in  Indianapolis. 
1  its  beginnings  in  1922.  when  three 
rs  made  of  a  small  house  in  New 
ny  their  temporary  quarters  for  a  new 
dation,  to  the  permanent  monastery 
idianapolis  that  would  be  consecrated 
932  and  undergo  architectural  addi- 
;  and  changes  until  1988.  Man-  Jo 
ver,  a  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
ina  University  ,  weaves  the  story  of 
contemplative  order  into  the  larger 
try  of  Christian  spirituality,  as  well  as 
listory  of  the  Carmelite  order,  with 
>r  emphasis  on  the  work  and  teachings 
L  Teresa  of  Avila.  The  story  moves 
d  into  the  20th  century  and  Vatican  II 
pdicism  as  the  author  gathers  the 
ds  of  a  reforming  spirit  that  w  ould 
the  face  of  Carmelite  spirituality, 
uraging  the  nuns  to  explore  the  cos- 
dimension  of  contemplation  beyond 
>sure. 

Cloister  and  Community  is  structured 
•ding  to  the  number  six.  Just  as  there 

six  stages  in  the  building  and  modifi- 
n  of  the  monaster}',  so  the  book  has 
hapters.  These  cover  not  only  the 
ges  and  additions  to  the  monastery 

time  but  also  explain  their  impor- 
:  in  terms  of  six  spiritual  concepts: 
:d  space,  principles  of  Teresian 
m,  poverty,  enclosure  and  silence, 
;r  and  mystical  union  and  a  new  spir- 

consciousness  (largely  inspired  by 
eTeilhard  de  Chardin). 
Chapter  Five,  entitled  "Moving 
less,"  exemplifies  this  correspondence 
"chitectural  and  spiritual  concepts, 
ver  considers  the  role  of  prayer  and 
teal  union  in  the  Christian  tradition, 

focuses  on  St.  Teresa's  experiences 
cachings  on  prayer;  and  finally,  she 
rates  how  the  Carmelite  community 
dianapolis  sought  to  enrich  its  praver 
n  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Vatican 
:il  with  two  major  architectural 
*es.  The  first  was  to  build  a  chapel 

new  choir,  the  latter  open  to  lav  peo- 
vhose  participation  in  the  liturgy  the 
s  were  encouraging.  The  second 
*e  was  to  build  hermitages  within  the 
tstery,  where  the  sisters  individually 
t  experience  deeper  solitude  and 
x. 

Veaver's  tapestry  intertwines  the  his- 
il  strands  of  Christian  spirituality  and 
Teresian  reform  of  the  Carmelite 
"  with  that  of  the  monastery's  archi- 


tectural history  and  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  additions  and  modifications 
to  its  structure.  The  book  will  be  attractive 
to  lay  people  and  religious  in  quest  of  both 
tradition  and  creativity  in  their  own  spiri- 
tual quest  and,  in  addition  to  the  present- 
day  Indianapolis  Carmel,  to  the  larger 
Carmelite  community  that  wishes  to  pre- 
serve its  history  w  hile  also  responding  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  w  orld. 

This  is  a  well-written  and  fascinating 
portrait  of  a  cloistered  community  of 
women,  told  with  knowledge  and  loving 
care.  Mary  E.  Giles 
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Well,  he  was  also  a  late  Victorian  (born 
in  18-72).  He  did  his  most  celebrated 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  reign  of 
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George  V,  and  he  survived  George  VI 
(dying  in  1956).  But  as  Hall  convincingly 
claims,  "For  Max,  the  past  remained  pre- 
sent. From  the  day  he  left  the  London 
scene  in  1910  he  was  for  nearly  half  a 
century  the  most  eloquent  embodiment 
and  expression  of  the  bygone  Edwardian 
years."  A  tongue-in-cheek,  conservative 
decadent,  a  not-too-foppish  Wildean- 
Whistlerian  dandy,  the  most  unobtrusive 
of  social  butterflies,  the  most  beguiling 
and  self-deflating  of  litterateurs,  an 
effortlessly  entertaining  wit  (despite  the 
smidgeon  of  truth  in  Lytton  Strachey's 


dictum  that,  "[Max]  has  the  most  remark- 
able and  seductive  genius — and  I  should 
say  about  the  smallest  in  the  world"), 
Beerbohm  was  in  many  (however  minor) 
ways  more  or  less  perfect — which  would 
seem  to  make  him  a  rather  unpromising 
subject  for  a  new  biography. 

To  begin  with,  his  life  was  practical- 
ly devoid  of  tragedy,  conflict  or  deep 
passion  of  any  kind.  "I  adored  my  father 
and  mother,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  adored  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  kind  of  com- 
plex would  they  find  me  victim  of? 
...They  were  a  tense  and  peculiar  family, 
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the  Oedipuses,  weren't  they?"  T 
to  all  appearances  a  genteelly  reprl 
homosexual,  he  made  two  tender 
less  love  matches,  first  with  Flo 
Kahn,  then  with  Elisabeth  Tun 
who  fervently  returned  his  pla 
affection.  He  had  a  placid,  inc 
cheerful  disposition.  Despite  his 
dant  caricatures,  satires  and  parodiej 
Christmas  Garland  [1912],  with  its 
on  spoofs  of  Henry  James,  Th 
Hardy,  Joseph  Conrad  et  al.  re 
unsurpassed),  he  had  next  to  no  rea 
mies.  He  spent  serene  prod 
decades  at  his  sunny  Villino  ChiaH 
Rapallo.  His  long  life  was  untouch 
scandal,  stunning  revelations,  angj 
heartache.  Apart  from  some  inept  r 
cal  attention  he  got  during  his  last  w 
he  led  a  life  without  pain.  Fir 
Beerbohm  has  already  been  well  s< 
by  two  reliable  biographers,  one  i 
academic,  David  Cecil  (1964),  the 
more  anecdotal,  N.  S.  Behrman  (1 
So  what  was  left  for  Hall  to  do? 

Celebrate,  simply  cele 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Engli 
Bronx  Community  College  and  C 
Graduate  School,  Hall  has  already 
lished  a  conventional  life  of  AntM 
Trollope,  as  well  as  Max  Beerhb 
Caricatures.  He  knows  all  the  minuti 
Max's  career,  but  he  has  an  unaffec 
casual,  impromptu-sounding  style 
fits  his  subject  beautifully.  His  bo 
full  of  random  authorial  asides:  "Sh 
am  saving  Max  on  Shaw."  "I  am  ne 
about  what  comes  next:  Flor 
Kahn — Max's  courting  of,  marriag 
ami  life  with — is  the  strangest  part 
story."  "At  this  point  I'd  like  to 
some  suggestions  for  those  who  wa 
immerse  themselves  in  Max's  oeuv, 
even  just  discreetly  dip  into  it."  (Ar 
ni  l  i\  ides  generous  samplings  throug 
the  book.) 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  having  adiutet 
that  a  long  series  of  tributes  from  M 
orary  doctorates  to  knighthood,  ev<B 
ally  turned  Max  into  a  sort  of  sacred  I 
Hall  dedicates  an  entire  chapter  to  18 
Case  Against,"  a  light-hearted  inH 
ment  listing  every  complaint  anW 
ever  made  against  Max:  that  he  Ijted 
democracy,  that  he  was  a  pessimist,hai 
he  didn't  believe  in  progress,  th;i  hi 
didn't  think  art  had  a  purpose,  th  ui 
never  grew  up,  that  all  his  tastes  peiia- 
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0-7879-5633-3  •  Cloth  •  $19.95 

amazon.com 

^^m^^  and  you're  done." 
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his  extraordinarily  warmhearted  and  kindly  book  reaches  out  to 

us  with  knowinq  and  tellinq  reassurance. . ."     „  ^ 

a  a  —Robert  Coles, 

author  of  The  Call  of  Service 


"A  priceless  book  for  readers  whose  march  through  success  manuals  has  left 
them  with  only  emptiness  and  cynicism."   Booklist 

"Don't  be  misled  by  the  charm  of  this  genial  book.  It  is  as  deep  as  the  author's 
Irish  bogs  and  as  wide  as  his  American  prairies." 

—  Nuala  O'Faolain, 
author  of  Are  You  Somebody? 

"At  once  wise  and  witty,  theoretically  sound  and  pragmatically  helpful." 

—  Gerald  May, 
author  of  The  Awakened  Heart 

"Pleasantly  surprising  is  Mahan's  light  touch:  he. . .  invites  readers  to  observe 
themselves. .  .with  equal  parts  good  humor,  discomfort,  acceptance,  and 

— Publishers  Weekly 


JOSSEY-BASS 

N|/>A  Wiley  Imprint 


motivation  to  change." 
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nently  froze  when  he  moved  to  Italy  at 
the  age  of  37,  etc.  Hall  frankly  admits 
that  some  of  these  charges  are  true  or 
partially  true,  while  others  are  quite  false 
(he  never  denied  his  Jewish  roots, 
because  he  had  none).  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  warts  are  few  and  far 
between.  A  Dorian  Gray  picture  of  Max 
Beerbohm  does  not  exist. 

He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
character — and  he  knew  it.  "What  have 
my  pleasures  been?"  he  reminisced 
shortly  after  his  Oxford  years,  "To  dress 
carefully,  to  lie  in  a  canoe  in  the  summer 


and  read  minor  verse  by  the  fire  in  win- 
ter, to  talk  of  Oscar,  to  sit  down  to  din- 
ner looking  forward  to  rising  from  it 
drunk,  to  draw  more  or  less  amusing  car- 
icatures— a  few  friends,  a  few  theaters 
and  music  halls  and  cigarettes  a  day — 
and  there  you  have  my  life."  Max  detest- 
ed sports  and  avoided  exercise.  In  his  art- 
fully careless  way,  he  left  Oxford  without 
a  degree,  never  had  a  real  job  except 
(against  his  will)  as  a  reviewer  of  plays. 
I  le  married  but  neglected  to  have  chil- 
dren, he  emigrated  to  Italy  but  never 
learned  Italian.  He  had  no  discernible 


|j  The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music 
at  Yale  University 


with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  world's 
finest  research  universities 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  Divinity  School 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  School  of  Music 

Master  of  Music 
Artist  Diploma 
Master  of  Musical  Arts 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 


WORSHIP- MUSIC  ARTS 


Double  Majors  may  be  obtained  through  the  School  of 
Music.  Joint  Decrees  are  offered  concurrently  with  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Prizes  in  Organ  Performance  and  Choral 
Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 

YALE  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 
409  Prospect  Street  New  Haven,  CT  06511 
(203)  432-5180  www.yale.edu/ism 


politics  and  didn't  vote.  (He  saiohe 
cared  more  about  a  misplaced  corw 
than  the  loss  of  the  British  Empe.) 
Max,  Hall  summarizes,  "refused  to  en 
the  so-called  modern  era.  He  did  tot 
grow  with  the  times.  He  never  likedjhe 
twentieth  century.  Was  this  a  tailing' 

So  was  he  a  mere  trifler,  narrowm 
superficial?  In  some  ways,  yes.  I 
couldn't  see  much  farther  back  fl 
Thackeray  or,  at  most,  Johnson;  anfl 
couldn't  see  forward  at  all.  He  haw 
use  whatsoever  for  the  modernists.™ 
ignored  his  great  continental  contenH 
raries  and  the  major  issues  of  his  by. 
The  very  notion  of  his  having  an  "ijM 
life"  sounds  preposterous  or  preteniH 
or  both.  And  yet,  apart  from  sensible  fl- 
umes of  criticism,  he  wrote  the  qifl 
immortal  Zuleika  Dobson,  "SavonaM 
Brown,"  and  "Enoch  Soames."  He  m 
Liantly  caricatured  Tennyson,  Browrig; 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  Edward  \TI  ijd 
countless  other  public  figures  (si 
2,000  drawings  in  all). 

Perhaps,  then,  he  was  just  a  chap 
ter,  an  amusing  mask  that  he  never  lit 
off  his  blank,  if  agreeable,  face?  Hafi 
not  quite  certain  about  this  and  endlm 
suggesting  that  "Max  saw  what  he  win 
ed  to  he  anil  w  ent  after  it,  only  to  (ml 
that  he  had  been  that  person  all  he- 
time." 

"That  person" — suave,  amide, 
unruffled — may  now  seem  as  remoias 
some  minor  figure  in  a  Gilbert  jnd 
Sullivan  operetta — not  silly  enouglror 
"Patience,"  not  vehement  enoughbr 
"The  Mikado."  His  world-hc 
exquisite,  cranky  hermit  crab's  shelhe 
built  and  inhabited — most  certain!  is 
long  gone.  But  that  only  proves,  arrflj 
other  things,  how  wretched  our  H 
frightfully  real  and  serious  world  las 
become.  Peter  Heii& 
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BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE:  May 

25  -  June  5,  2003.  "France:  Heritage  of  Faith 
and  Spirituality."  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J., 
Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.  Daily  Mass,  informal  presentations  on 
spirituality  of  sites  visited,  including  Lourdes, 
Paris,  Chartres,  Solesmes  (world  center  of 
Gregorian  Chant),  Lisieux — home  of  St. 
Therese — and  much  more.  Total  cost:  $2,695. 
Call,  write,  fax,  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descriptive 
flyer:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County 
Route  105,  PO  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
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Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MINISTRIES.  The 

Diocese  of  Fresno,  encompassing  eight  coun- 
ties in  central  California,  has  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  a  faith-filled  and  skilled  min- 
istries leader.  Leadership  and  hands-on  respon- 
sibilities include:  empowering,  directing  and 
overseeing  office  operations,  budget,  position 
development  and  communications;  represent- 
ing the  diocese  in  ministerial  organizations  and 
serving  as  liaison  with  all  diocesan-based  min- 
istry associations;  insuring  that  ministry  forma- 
tion is  designed  to  meet  the  varied  multicultur- 
al/multilingual needs  of  the  faith  community. 
Qualifications:  graduate  degree  in  theology, 
pastoral  ministry,  education  or  closely  related 
field;  two  to  tour  years'  related  parish/diocesan- 
level  supervisory  experience  and/or  training;  or 
equivalent  combination  of  education  and  expe- 
rience. Bilingual  English/Spanish  required. 
Send  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Diocese  of 
Fresno,  1550  N.  Fresno  St.,  Fresno,  CA., 
93703;  Fax:  (559)  488-7461;  e-mail:  pgor- 
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BERNARD  TICKERHOOF 

A  spirituality  of  paradox  sounds  like  an  oxymproi 
Kut  Bernard  Tickerhoof  sees  it  otherwise, 
writes  that  paradox  is  rich  and  mysterious  and  t 
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out  to  the  least..  /  through  mission- 
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b\  David  L.  Fleming  S.J. 

Prisms  for  a  Christ-Life  provides  perspec- 
tives that  allow  us  to  sec  our  following  of 
Christ  in  different  ways.  We  Christians 
are  truly  blessed  in  having  Jesus  as  a 
prism  for  our  privileged  understanding  ot 
God  and  Ciod's  dealings  with  our  world. 
These  brief  reflections  are  meant  to  he 
an  occasion  for  deepening  one's  thought 
anil  prayer  about  some  basic  issues  of 
Christian  life.  To  help  in  this  movement 
to  prayer,  a  psalm  selection  or  a  scripture 
passage  complements  and  concludes  each 
reflection. 

/  76  pages  -  $12  phis  $2  mailing  cost 
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Variation 

I  write  to  disagree  respectfully  yet 
strongly  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker  in  America's 
issue  of  Sept.  30,  opposing  the  ordina-  ' 
rion  of  men  who  happen  to  be  homosex- 
ual in  their  orientation.  Though  all  of 
die  important  points  he  has  raised  merit 
substantive  discussion,  I  focus  here  on 
two  of  those  points  only. 

first,  I  must  take  issue  with  Father 
Baker's  presentation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  phenomenon  of  homosexual  orienta- 
tion or  same  sex  attraction  might  be 
most  adequately  understood.  While  not 
overlooking  the  insights  contained  in 
that  presentation,  I  am  dismayed  by  die 
fact  that  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the 
great  amount  ot  sch<  dai  ly  work  diat  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  the  empirical 
and  human  sciences  regarding  this  phe- 
nomenon. Studies  drat  I  have  undertak- 
en in  connection  with  my  work  in  moral 
theology  have  brought  to  my  attend*  >n 
the  general  consensus  among  scientists 
and  psychologists  that  sexual  orientation 
is  a  complex  human  reality,  admitting  of 
no  single  explanation.  I  have  found  a 
similar  consensus  that  same  sex  orienta- 
tion is  not  an  abnormality  nor  an  aberra- 
tion, but  rather  a  variation  in  human 
makeup  that  appears  with  statistical  fre- 
quency and  that,  in  many  instances,  does 
not  in  and  of  itself  affect  an  individual  in 


a  deleterious  way.  Adding  to  my  dis&i 
is  the  fact  that  in  mentioning  "someH 
experts"  who  believe  that  same  sex  I 
attraction  "can  be  treated  and  even  mi 
vented  with  some  degree  of  success,Bd 
Fadier  Baker  does  not  acknowledges 
this  is  an  opinion  held  by  few. 

Second,  I  must  object  to  what 
appears  to  be  Father  Baker's  assumrH 
that  men  who  happen  to  be  same  seM 
their  orientation  will  inevitably  exhiM 
some  or  all  of  what  he  lists  as  "signiB 
negative  aspects"  arguing  against  thM 
suitability  for  holy  orders.  In  generafc 
find  diose  aspects  alarmingly  stereotBj 
cal  and  the  discussion  of  them  lacldrHj 
essential  nuance.  Moreover,  while  tflj 
church,  in  speaking  to  or  of  homoselp 
persons,  has  insisted  repeatedly  that  8 
human  beings  must  never  be  reduceH 
their  sexual  orientation,  this  list  coufl/ 
even  while  gready  inaccurate,  be  reap; 
doing  just  that. 

My  thanks  to  Father  Baker  for  km 
thoughts  and  insights  on  tliis  most  I 
important  topic  and  to  you,  Americ 
for  die  publication  of  bodi  Father 
Baker's  and  Bishop  Gumbleton's  arm 
(Rev.)  Robert  J.  rati 
Huntington^.) 


Sacrifice 

In  "Ordination  and  Same  Sex 
Attraction"  (9/30),  the  Rev.  AndrewJ 
Baker  argues  against  the  ordination 
homosexuals.  Sadly,  die  author  app 
to  define  celibacy  as  nothing  more  t| 
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avoiding  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
spouse. 

For  him.  a  heterosexual  seminarian  is 
a  worthy  candidate  for  ordination 
because  he  sacrifices  intercourse  with  a 
wife  as  a  gift  to  the  church.  The  homo- 
sexual seminarian,  on  the  other  hand, 
sacrifices  nothing.  Xot  oriented  to  sexual 
intercourse  widi  a  wife,  he  merely  keeps 
the  Sixth  Commandment — "no  sacrifice 
here." 

I  think  Father  Baker  takes  far  too 
narrow — indeed,  far  too  genital — a  dew 
of  celibacy. 

Among  other  things,  celibacy  calls  a 
priest  to  sacrifice  the  right  to  an  exclu- 
sive, deeply  intimate,  romantic  involve- 
ment with  another.  (I  mean  something 
more  than  a  good  friendship.)  Such 
involvements  do  not  have  to  be  sexual. 

W  ould  a  priest  be  truly  celibate  if  he 
maintained  an  exclusive,  romantic  yet 
nonsexual  relationship  with  another  per- 
son? Of  course  not.  In  this  situation,  gay 
and  straight  seminarians  are  about  equal 
in  what  they  are  called  on  to  sacrifice. 

The  greatest  struggle  in  being  a  celi- 
bate priest  is  not  living  without  sexual 
intercourse.  Many  people  live  without 


it — singles,  for  example,  and  married 
people  who  forgo  it  because  of  health  or 
age  or  other  considerations.  The  real 
struggle  arises  from  living  daily  without 
an  exclusive,  intimate,  romantic  relation- 
ship widi  another  person  (male  or 
female).  For  me,  a  relationship  would  be 
a  comfort,  especially  on  days  when  I  am 
tired  from  overwork  and  need  someone 
close.  Yet  the  church  has  asked  men  of 
the  Latin  Rite  to  forgo  these  kinds  of 
relationships  so  they  may  relate  in  a  pro- 
found way  with  all  the  people  of  God. 
The  chief  concern  bishops  and  seminary 
rectors  should  have  is  w  hether  a  man, 
gay  i  ir  straight,  is  able  to  live  without 
romantic  involvements. 

(Rev.)  Mark  Woodruff 
Odessa.  Tex. 

Active  Imagination 

The  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker's  argument 
(9/30)  that  an  all-male  seminary  envi- 
ronment impedes  gay  seminarians  from 
living  celibately  is  based  on  a  misguided 
notion  of  homosexuality. 

Such  a  view  assumes  that  gay  men 
are  willing  to  engage  in  sex  with  any 
man  who  is  close  by.  There  is  no  scien- 


tific or  social  scientific  report  that  sfl 
ports  such  a  view.  Father  Baker's  viB 
reveals  more  about  his  own  ignoraiaj 
homosexuality  and  an  overactive  inm 
nation  about  the  sexual  behavior  ofB 
men,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  Amem 
w  ould  provide  him  with  such  a  fonM 
William  E.  Ik 
Washingtorm 

Lived  Journeys 

I  do  not  remember  another  article  il 
America  more  surreal  or  more  devM 
logic  than  the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  BakdM 
"Ordination  and  Same  Sex  AttracOM 
(9/30).  Until  writers  dialogue  with  » 
gay  people  and  have  some  understaip 
of  the  lived  journeys  of  gays,  they  w,  , 
continue  to  write  nonsense  like  thisjl 
It  would  be  impossible  to  expreM 
fully  in  a  short  letter  how:  disordereM 
Fadier  Baker's  reasoning  is.  The  mtfl 
risible  argument  is  about  the  inabiliM 
gaj  priests  to  have  a  relationship  to  ■ 
church  that  resembles  Christ's,  sincM 
church  is  a  bride.  This  one  ranks  wfl 
the  brilliant  argument  that  women  lift 
die  proper  genitals,  cannot  image  Ci 
and  therefore  should  not  be  ordaint, 
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in  the  Curia  apparently  need  some 
rion  about  figurative  language  and 

,  netaphors  work. 
/by  did  America  publish  Father 
's  article?  The  only  good  reason  I 
ink  of  is  that  you  wanted  to  expose 
tellectual  and  pastoral  bankruptcy 
se  w  ho  are  trying  to  scapegoat  gay 
,  in  the  current  crisis.  If  that  was 
ntention,  you  succeeded  admirably. 

i  >f  course,  Father  Baker  made 
3  Gumbleton  seem  even  more  sen- 
nit! perspicacious  than  he  already 

Roland  Calvert.  O.S.F.S. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


tld  be  understandable  for  a  gay 
i  to  tall  prey  to  "serious  problems 
s  substance  abuse,  sexual  addiction 
;pression"  after  reading 
nation  and  Same  Sex  Attraction" 

;sides  die  use  of  inflammatory 
such  as  "aberration,"  "corrupt" 
felicitous,"  the  article  is  less  than 
icing  because  of  its  sloppy  inter- 
in^  of  the  philosophical,  moral  and 
logical  meaning's  of  the  word  "dis- 
I  The  main  point  ot  die  article, 
ly  people  can  be  chaste  but  not 
:e,  betrays  a  warped  sense  ot  sexu- 
lat  is  I  ie\  t  >nd  belief.  Ultimately  it  is 
ng  and  hurtful  to  gay  religious  and 
and  to  drose  who  aspire  to  serve 
>rd  and  our  church, 
rank  God  tor  the  compassionate, 
leand  insightful  approach  ot  most 
bishops. 

Richard  Riccioli,  O.F.M.Conv. 
Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada 

te  Life 

lev.  Andrew  R.  Baker  and  Bishop 
as  Gumbleton  both  offer  valid  and 
insights  from  their  varied  perspec- 
onceming  homosexuality  and  the 
iood  (9/30). 

ither  Baker  emphasizes  the  sacrifi- 
aect  of  celibacy  as  foregoing  het- 
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erosexual  intercourse  and  tamih  life  in 
marriage  in  order  to  become  a  spiritual 
husband  and  tather  to  Christ's  bride,  the 
church.  Bishop  Gumbleton  chooses  to 
describe  celibacy  not  so  much  in  sacrifi- 
cial terms  but  as  a  valid  way  of  loving 
chastely.  One's  orientation  or  spousal 
character  matters  little  without  the  abili- 
ty to  live  and  love  chastely. 

In  grinding  their  axes,  however,  both 
men  seem  to  sidestep  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  the  current  crisis  facing  the 
church — the  ability,  desire  and  moral 
fortitude  necessary  for  being  faithful  to 


the  promise  or  vow  ot  celibacy.  Ques- 
tions that  have  not  been  answered 
squarely  have  to  be  raised  and  answered. 
What  percentage  of  Catholic  priests 
(heterosexual  or  homosexual)  are  actuallv 
celibate?  Is  it  more  likely  that  a  homo- 
sexual will  tail  in  celibacy  compared  with 
a  heterosexual?  Does  celibacy  contribute 
to  arrested  emotional,  psychological  and 
sexual  development,  whether  one  is 
homosexual  or  heterosexual?  Does  open- 
ness about  one's  homosexuality'  in  the 
seminary  or  priesthood  prevent  hetero- 
sexual youn«'  men  from  considering 
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priesthood,  thereby  causing  heterose 
to  become  a  minority  in  the  priestho 
What  psychological,  spiritual,  moral 
ascetic  qualities  are  necessary  to  live 
successful  chaste,  celibate  life  regard 
of  orientation? 

I  would  like  to  see  well-written  a 
documented  articles  on  these  questic 
rather  than  reactionary  pious  dribble 
pits  two  extremes  against  each  anoth 
(Rev.)  Allan  J.  Mci 
August 

Confusion  Grows 

The  articles  on  sexual  scandals  in  th 
church  in  the  Sept.  16  issue  point  up 
fact  that  as  the  discussion  continues, 
confusion  grows. 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  arise 
from  the  tact  that  for  centuries  the  s 
mental  and  theological  nature  of  the 
priesthood  has  been  bound  up  with 
professional  identity,  both  in  the  so- 
called  clerical  culture  and  in  canon  1 
There  is  nothing  strange  or  sinister 
this,  but  from  time  to  time,  the  desii 
protect  the  profession  has  occurred 
expense  of  and  to  the  injury  of  the  S'< 
character  of  die  priesthood.  Again,  v 
should  not  condemn  this  outright.  E 
professional  group  seeks  to  protect  i 
position  from  nonprofessional  interf 
ence.  But  the  possibility  for  abuse  ex 
.Malpractice  goes  unpunished  or  is  o 
ered  over. 

We  Catholics  need  to  make  an 
important  distinction  between  die  left 
mate  need  to  protect  the  priesthood  ft 
central  to  the  theology  of  the  churcrB 
the  professional  failure  to  prosecute  H 
es  out  of  a  confusion  of  professional  ■ 
tus  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  I 
priesthood,  even  to  the  point  where  ■ 
abuses,  even  in  canon  law,  impede  ofl 
vent  the  implementation  of  penalties 
malpractice  ot  all  kinds,  including  tqft 
rible  crimes  that  have  been  exposed. ft. 

Penalties  for  malpractice  have  nqft 
ing  to  do  with  sacramental  penance 
doubt  these  individuals  confessed  th 
sins,  though  they  may  not  have  beei 
given  proper  guidance  on  the  subject! 
reparation.  We  cannot  judge  the  stall 
their  souls.  We  can  ask  that  the  priej 
profession  exercise  due  care  to  ens 
that  its  professional  actions  do  not 
malpractice. 

James  M.  M 
SyracusM 
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ix  Time  in  Autumn 

'-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  October  20,  2002 

gs:  Is.  45:1,  4-6;  Ps.  96;  1  Thes.  1:1-5;  Mt.  22:15-21 

r  Gospel  did  not  come  to  you  in  word  alone,  but  also  in  power 
•s.  1:5) 


T  TIMES  WE  ARE  TEMPTED 
to  wish  that  certain  sayings  of 
Jesus  were  lost  or  omitted 
^   from  the  Gospels.  Jesus'  sharp 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  in 
Gospel  might  be  one  of  these: 
'  [render]  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to 
and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God." 
out  of  context,  it  has  been  used  to 
a  "two-kingdom '  theology,  which 
life  into  two  autonomous  realms, 
mar  and  the  religious,  or,  worse,  to 
unswerving  obedience  to  secular 
ity. 

t  these  views  are  tar  from 
:w's  meaning.  The  setting  is  a  trap 
r  Jesus  by  opponents.  The  precise 
paying  taxes,  not  the  autonomy  of 
in  the  secular  sphere.  Taxes  were 
indiary  issue  during  the  lifetime  of 
The  Roman  Empire  imposed  a  head 
the  population  of  Judea,  Samaria 
umea,  and  conducted  a  census  to 
;  it.  Around  A.D.  6,  when  Jesus  was 
ung,  Judas  the  Galilean  led  a  revolt 
:  the  census,  which  was  ruthlessly 
;ed  by  the  Romans  (Acts  5:37-38). 
harisees,  who  resented  the  Roman 
don  of  the  pure  land  of  Israel,  were 
:  the  tax,  while  the  Herodians  sup- 
it.  Together  they  are  setting  a  trap 
us.  He  is  faced  with  being  either  a 
irator  or  an  insurrectionist, 
ith  Solomonic  sagacity  seasoned 
3ny,Jesus  traps  the  trappers.  He  asks 
ojn  which  "they"  give  him.  Roman 
ontained  the  image  of  die  emperor 
t  side — at  this  time  the  infamous 
as,  with  the  inscription  "Tiberius 
,  Son  of  the  Divine  Augustus" — and 
other  his  title  "Pontifex  Maximus" 
priest).  Since  Matthew  locates  this 
it  in  the  temple  area,  the  questioners 
credited  from  the  start,  because  they 
irried  the  image  ot  a  pagan  emperor 
e  temple. 


By  answering,  "Repay  to  Caesar 
what  belongs  to  Caesar,"  Jesus  nar- 
rows his  response  to  only  the  census  tax 
and  embodies  his  rejection  of  violence  as  a 
way  of  dealing  with  oppressive  situations. 
The  second  half  of  the  saying,  "and  to 
God  what  belongs  to  God,"  is  compre- 
hensive and  includes  all  areas  of  life. 

The  three  disputes  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew  22  culminate  in  the  greatest 
commandments  about  loving  God  with 
one's  whole  heart,  mind  and  soul,  and  lov- 
ing one's  neighbor  as  oneself  (next 
Sunday's  Gospel).  Humans,  not  coins, 
bear  God's  true  image,  and  no  edict  of 
Caesar  can  absolve  Jesus'  followers  from 
this  mandate  to  love  God  and  see  God  in 
the  neighbor. 

Isaiah  proclaims  that  God  will  bring 
the  people  back  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
by  taking  his  "anointed"  (messiah)  by  the 
hand.  This  messiah  is  Cyrus  the  Great 
(580-529  B.C.),  whom  God  calls  b)  name 
and  to  whom  God  gives  a  title,  "though 
you  know  me  not."  Neither  Isaiah  nor 
Jesus  has  a  sectarian  view  of  the  corruption 
of  society;  both  realize  that  God's  will  can 
be  accomplished  even  by  those  who 
"know  me  not." 

In  every  age  Christians  are  faced  with 
balancing  the  demands  of  Caesar  with  the 
commands  of  God.  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  as  an  immigrant  and  often 
suspect  population,  had  a  history  of  show- 
ing that  they  were  "super-Americans," 
more  loyal  than  any  other  group,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  speak  out  against  the 
government.  In  recent  decades  there  has 
been  a  subtle  shift  as  theologians  and  bish- 
ops have  questioned  government  stands 
on  issues  of  war  and  capital  punishment. 

On  Sept.  17  Bishop  Wilton  Gregory, 
as  president  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  of  Bishops,  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  raising  questions  about  the 
justice  of  a  pre-emptive  attack  on  Iraq. 


Sadly,  though,  the  prophetic  voice  of  the 
bishops  is  one  of  the  victims  of  our  season 
of  shame  and  sorrow  .  Bishop  Gregory's 
statement  was  given  only  cursory  notice 
by  the  media,  and  the  consistent  ethic  of 
life  was  a  casualty  of  the  Dallas  meeting. 
Governor  f  rank  Keating,  w  hom  the  bish- 
ops chose  to  monitor  their  compliance 
with  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  is  an  uncom- 
promising supporter  oi  the  death  penalty, 
in  contrast  to  the  recent  statements  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  (The  Gospel  of  Life,  No. 
56)  and  the  revised  edition  ol  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  seam- 
less garment  of  a  consistent  ethic  ot  lite 
lies  in  tatters  on  the  floor  ot  a  Dallas  hotel. 

In  the  coming  months  and  years, 
Catholics  may  be  called  on  more  and 
more  to  think  about  just  w  hat  they  should 
render  to  Caesar,  and  to  recall  that  all 
Caesars  and  "messiahs"  (Is.  45:1)  are  sub- 
ordinate to  God's  will.  Paul  summons  his 
community  at  Thessalonica  to  persevere 
and  grow  in  "the  work  of  faith,  the  labor  of 
love  and  endurance  in  hope."  W  hat  better 
way  is  there  to  repay  to  God  what  is  truly 
God's?  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  for  world  leaders,  that  they 
realize  what  they  must  "render"  to 
God. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  those  who 
speak  out  against  the  encroachments 
of  Caesar. 

•  Imitate  Jesus  in  rejecting  violence 
as  a  way  to  resolve  conflict. 
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GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 

Believing  and  Living  in  Our  Time 

Cardinal  ]oseph  Ratzinger  &  Peter  Seewald 
Ratzinger,  high-ranking  Vatican  prelate 
and  best  selling  author  presents  this  in-depth  interview  with 
journalist  Seewald  that  addresses  the  deep  questions  of  faith  and 
the  living  of  that  faith  in  our  modern  world.  The  meeting  of  the 
highly  regarded  Churchman  and  theologian  with  the  seasoned 
journalist  provided  a  stimulating,  well-prepared  series  of  wide- 
ranging  questions  on  profound  issues.  The  Cardinal  responds 
with  candor  and  deep  insights  that  are  sometimes  surprising  and 
always  thought-provoking.  460  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $18.95 

OLD  THUNDER  -  Joseph  Pearce 
A  Life  of  Hilaire  Belloc 
Hilaire  Belloc  is  one  of  the  most  revered 
and  reviled  writers  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. In  this  definitive  biography,  Pearce 
examines  the  impact  of  this  prolific  writer 
and  social  commentator  on  today's 
Church  and  society.  Belloc's  fascinating 
character  is  wonderfully  brought  to  light 
in  all  his  whimsicality.  With  access  to  pre- 
viously unpublished  material,  Pearce's 
major  new  biography  uncovers  a  roman- 
tic, complex,  and  solitary  character.  $20  pages,  Sewn  Hardcover,  $24.95 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS 
AND  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 

G.K.  Chesterton 

Here,  together  in  a  single  volume,  are  the 
two  biographies  that  many  critics  consid- 
er the  best  short  portraits  ever  written  of 
these  two  great  saints.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
is  a  profoundly  Catholic  work,  explain- 
ing and  illuminating  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
in  a  way  no  other  biography  has.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  enriched  by  Chest- 
erton's unique  ability  to  see  the  world 
through  the  saint's  eyes,  a  fresh  and  animated  view  that  brings 
the  author  of  the  Summa  vividly  to  life.  320  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $14.95 


St.  John's 

GOSPEL 


ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL  -  Stephen  K.  Ray 
A  Bible  Study  and  Commentary 
Ray,  well-known  convert  and  author,  pre- 
sents the  first  extensive,  easy  to  use 
Catholic  study  guide  available  for  both 
beginners  and  scholars.  This  Bible  study 
provides  extensive  "text  boxes"  with 
detailed  information  that  helps  students 
discover  cultural,  religious,  and  historical 
information  on  the  passage  they  are 
studying.  It  utilizes  quotes  from  a  wide 
range  of  scholars,  historians  and  special- 
ists to  instruct  the  student  and  give  valuable  insights  into  the 
background  and  meaning  of  the  text. 
461  pages,  Siivn  Softcover,  $17.95 


WHAT  WERE  THE  CRUSADES? 

Jonathan  Riley-Smith 
The  most  acclaimed  introduction  to  the 
Crusades  by  the  world's  foremost 
authority  on  the  Crusades.  This  revised  3rd  edition  of  the  clas- 
sic work  looks  at  causes  for  crusading,  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  papacy,  recruitment,  and  the  nature  of  the  crusade  vow 
and  its  consequences,  and  features  a  useful  chronology  and  brief 
biographies  of  some  crusaders.  This  essential  guide  is  a  clear 
and  concise  treatment  of  the  issues,  and  an  introduction  for 
students  and  general  readers  alike.  128  pages,  Seam  Softcover,  $11.95 

MARRIED  SAINTS  AND 
BLESSEDS  THROUGH  THE 
CENTURIES  -  Ferdinand  Holbock,  S.T.D. 
Inspiring  stories  of  over  200  married 
saints  and  blesseds  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  King 
Louis  of  France,  Thomas  More,  and 
modern  examples  like  Gianna  Molla 
and  Louis  and  Zelie  Martin,  parents  of 
St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  The  example  of 
these  holy  men  and  women  is  essential 
to  living  a  truly  Catholic  married  life. 
Important  scripture  passages  concerning  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage are  also  included.  Illustrated.  505  pages,  Seum  Softcover,  $18.95 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
THE  CHURCH  FATHERS 

Edited  by  John  Willis,  S.J. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  been  a 
vital  source  of  wisdom  and  inspiration 
for  countless  saints,  popes,  peasants, 
and  converts  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church.  In  this  powerful  one-vol- 
ume library,  Willis  presents,  under  250 
doctrinal  topics,  an  exhaustive  selection 
of  writings  from  the  major  sources  of  the 
Fathers.  He  lets  the  Fathers  speak  for 
themselves  on  a  wide  variety  of  spiritual  themes. 
Softcover,  $1935 


CRADLE  Ot-  RtDfcfcMINtJ  LOVE 


CRADLE  OF  REDEEMING  LOVE 

T7ic  Tlieologi/  of  the  Christmas  Mystery 

lolin  Saward 

Saward  draws  upon  the  rich  traditions 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
the  great  Christian  mystics,  to  create  a 
work  that  is  both  new  and  old,  revolu- 
tionary and  orthodox.  This  profoundly 
moving  meditation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Incarnation  will  aid  any  contempla- 
tion on  the  life  of  Christ.  The  subject  of 
this  book  is  the  objective  and  divinely 
revealed  truth  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Illustrated  with  eight  color 

paintings.  40(>  pa$cf.,  Sram  Softcover,  $24.95 
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Of  Many  Things 


WILLIAM  LLOYD 
Garrison — when  I 
first  saw  that  name  on 
a  headstone  in  the 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery  near  Boston 
last  year,  it  struck  only  a  small  note 
of  recognition.  But  this  past  June,  I 
again  visited  the  area  and  once  more 
stood  before  the  two-tiered  but  sim- 
ple monument.  This  time,  though,  it 
was  with  a  new  understanding  of  who 
this  remarkable  person  was:  the  19th- 
century  abolitionist  who  helped  pave 
the  way  for  emancipation — not,  how- 
ever, without  encountering  strident 
opposition. 

We  tend  to  view  the  pre-Civil 
War  North  as  sympathetic  to  aboli- 
tion. But  racism  ran  strong  in  the 
northern  states.  Once  in  the  mid- 
1830's,  in  fact,  Garrison  was  almost 
killed  amid  a  scene  of  mob  violence 
at  the  hands  of  a  Boston  crowd  intent 
upon  preventing  him  from  addressing 
a  group  of  women  abolitionists.  His 
courage  in  facing  virulent  hatred  of 
this  kind,  coupled  with  a  deep  faith  in 
the  God  of  justice,  sustained  him 
throughout  similarly  difficult  chal- 
lenges. 

My  winter's  reading  of  a  fine 
biography  by  Henry  Mayer,  All  on 
Fire  (1998),  led  to  a  kind  of  mini-pil- 
grimage during  my  June  visit  to  other 
sites  connected  with  Garrison's  life. 
Among  them  was  the  Park  Street 
Church  near  the  Boston  Common, 
where  he  delivered  a  speech  that 
included  his  initial  rallying  crv: 
"Since  the  cause  of  emancipation 
must.. .meet  with  much  unhallowed 
opposition,  why  delay  the  work?" 
Nothing  did.  He  was  only  in  his  early 
20's  when  he  uttered  those  words  in 
1829.  Three  years  later,  he  spoke  at 
the  nearby  African  American  Meeting 
House,  a  gathering  place  for  the 
city's  small  but  active  black  commu- 
nity— another  pilgrimage  site  I  visit- 
ed. There  he  assured  his  hearers  that 
"the  mighty  power"  of  the  abolition- 
ist cause  would  prevail.  That  it  did 
was  in  no  small  part  due  not  only  to 
his  travels  and  organizing  abilities, 
but  also  to  the  small  but  potent  news- 
paper he  founded,  The  Liberator, 
much  (if  w  hich  he  himself  wrote. 


Mostly  self-educated,  he  had  fortu- 
itously learned  printing  skills  during 
an  impoverished  childhood  in 
New  buryport,  where  he  worked  as  a 
printer's  apprentice.  That  small  sea- 
faring town  north  of  Boston  was  also 
part  of  my  pilgrimage;  a  statue  of 
Garrison  stands  in  the  small  park 
opposite  the  courthouse. 

I  also  passed  by  the  home  in 
w  hich  he  spent  his  final  years, 
RockJedge.  Though  on  the  list  of 
national  historic  landmarks,  it  was 
not,  alas,  open  to  the  public.  More 
fortunate,  though,  was  my  visit  to  the 
large  neoclassical  church  on  Eliot 
Square  in  Roxbury,  on  Boston's  out- 
skirts. It  was  from  here  that  Garrison 
was  buried  in  1879.  The  doors  were 
locked,  and  at  first  the  African 
American  workman  painting  the 
exterior  said  he  could  not  allow  me 
in.  But  he  relented  and,  opening  the 
back  entrance,  permitted  me  in  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Light  streamed 
through  the  rows  of  tall,  clear  glass 
window  s  on  either  side,  illuminating 
the  wooden  box  pew  s,  unchanged 
since  the  early  1800's. 

A  description  of  the  funeral  based 
on  contemporary  accounts  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  sections  of  the 
biography,  and  once  inside  I  could 
visualize  the  event.  Packed  with  both 
white  and  black  people,  the  congre- 
gation "rose  spontaneously  to  its  feet 
in  tribute"  as  the  casket  was  borne  in. 
A  quartet  sang  his  favorite  hymns, 
and  his  friend  h'om  childhood — the 
poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier — 
though  too  ill  to  attend,  sent  a  poem 
to  be  read  aloud.  After  a  final  viewing 
pallbearers,  both  black  and  w  hite, 
carried  the  casket  from  the  church, 
and  the  funeral  cortege  made  its  way 
down  through  Roxbury  to  the  ceme- 
tery. How  fitting  Garrison  would 
find  it,  that  the  church's  present  con- 
gregation is  now  largely  made  up  of 
people  of  color. 

On  top  of  the  headstone  of  his 
grave,  previous  visitors  had  left  a  scat- 
tering of  pebbles  as  a  sign  of  homage. 
Not  to  have  left  one  of  my  ow  n  on 
this  second,  better-informed  visit 
would  have  been  unthinkable. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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PATE  DUE 


enators, 
idges  and 
leologies 

rHE  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1787  that  drafted  the  U.S. 
Constitution  had  no  liking  for  popular 
democracy — what  die  more  blunt  called 
"mob  rule."  They  were  reacting  against 
Is  who  had  taken  over  the  government  of  Rhode 
and  canceled  debts.  The  delegates  feared  the  majority 
i  deprive  the  minority  of  its  rights.  Laws  should  be 
ncted,  said  James  Madison,  "so  as  to  protect  the 
ity  of  the  opulent  against  the  majority." 
line  with  diis  conviction,  the  Founding  Fathers,  most 
om  were  lawyers,  constructed  a  system  of  checks  and 
:es  designed  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  group 
*h  the  executive  or  the  legislature  to  obtain  all  power, 
le  Constitution  gives  to  the  president,  for  instance, 
fht  to  appoint  not  only  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
but  also  the  judges  on  the  federal  circuit  courts  of 
Is.  But  it  gives  the  Senate  the  right  to  advise  on  and 
it  to  these  appointments.  And  the  appointments  are 

i  the  whole,  this  system  has  worked  well.  For  the  past 
;cades,  however,  when  the  presidency  and  the  Senate 
|  teen  controlled  by  different  parties,  it  has  worked  less 
Vhen  that  happens,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
oning  of  the  president's  nominees  has  been  unduly 
d  or  controverted  in  a  partisan  spirit  or  the  nomina- 
lave  died  in  committee.  Both  parties  have  been  guiltv 

this  moment,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  10 
cratic  members  and  nine  Republicans,  is  sharply  divid- 
r  two  of  President  Bush's  nominees  for  judgeships.  Mr. 
las  proposed  47 -year-old  Michael  W.  McConnell,  a 
;uished  law  professor  and  legal  scholar,  for  the  U.S. 
of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit  and  40-year-old 
J  A.  Estrada  for  the  influential  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
i  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
te  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of  these 
ees  are  not  contested  by  the  committee's  Democratic 


majority,  but  their  views  on  cert..:      >th  debated  legal 
issues  are.  Professor  McConnell  has  published  widely  and  is 
on  record  as  opposing  abortion  and  favoring  some  forms  of 
school  vouchers.  Because  of  this,  a  New  York  Times  editori- 
al instructed  the  Senate  to  reject  him.  Mr.  Estrada,  who 
emigrated  from  Honduras  to  the  United  States  as  a  teenag- 
er, has  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for  his 
legal  brilliance  and  his  work  as  a  federal  prosecutor,  but  he 
has  no  list  of  publications.  He  too,  however,  is  known  to  be 
opposed  to  abortion. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  led  by 
New  York's  Senator  Charles  E.  Schumer,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  courts,  have  been  exploring  at  length  what 
Mr.  Schumer  calls  the  ideologies  of  the  two  nominees.  That 
seems  to  mean  not  just  their  juridical  positions  but  also  their 
overall  philosophies. 

Some  inquiry  into  a  nominee's  ideology  is  appropriate. 
It  can,  however,  be  less  searching  when  nominees  for  circuit 
courts  are  being  heard,  because  judges  on  those  courts  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunities  to  be  creative — to  make 
law,  as  it  were — available  to  Supreme  Court  justices. 

All  office  holders  are  required  to  swear  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  But  in  areas  where  constitutional  law  is  unset- 
tied,  nominees  for  judgeships  should  not  be  asked  to  make 
explicit  affirmations  beforehand.  If  they  are,  they  should  be 
free  to  decline  to  answer  if  they  diink  the  independence  of 
their  future  judgments  would  be  compromised. 

while  inquiries  into  judicial  philosophy  have  some  legitimacy, 
murky  discussions  of  ideologies  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mask  die  political  positions  that  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  taking — positions  that 
appear  clearly  when  the  nominees  are  interrogated.  The 
nominees  may  affirm,  as  both  Mr.  McConnell  and  Mr. 
Estrada  have  done,  that  they  will  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  established  law.  But  if  they  are  known  to  think,  or  arc- 
suspected  of  thinking,  that  the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  w  as 
wrong,  they  have  little  chance  of  being  approved  by  the 
Democratic  majority  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  even  if 
they  would  enforce  that  decision  as  law. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  so 
allied  themselves  with  pro-choice  groups  as  to  deprive  the 
circuit  courts  of  men  and  women  who  would  make  eminent 
judges.  If  this  obduracy  continues  (and  is  repeated  by 
Republicans  when  they  are  in  control),  those  courts  may 
some  day  be  staffed  by  mediocrities  whose  chief  recommen- 
dation is  that  they  have  no  ideologies  whatsoever.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  never  envisioned  that  sort  of 
imbalance  and  would  have  tried  to  check  it  if  they  had. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Prepares  Draft  Against 
Admitting  Gays  to  Ordination 

The  Vatican  has  prepared  a  draft  docu- 
ment containing  directives  against  the 
admission  of  homosexuals  to  the  priest- 
hood, informed  Vatican  sources  said. 
The  document  takes  the  position  that 
since  the  church  considers  the  homo- 
sexual orientation  to  be  "objectively 
disordered"  such  people  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  seminary  or  ordained, 
the  sources  said  on  Oct.  8.  The  ques- 
tion of  excluding  homosexuals  from  the 
priesthood  had  been  quietly  considered 
at  the  Vatican  for  years  without  finding 
a  consensus.  It  received  new  and  more 
urgent  attention  in  the  wake  of  U.S. 
clerical  sex  abuse  cases,  many  of  which 
involved  adolescent  boys. 

The  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education  prepared  the  draft  document 
in  collaboration  with  the  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  ot  the  Faith  and  other 
Vatican  agencies,  the  sources  said.  I  he- 
draft  was  being  circulated  for  comment 
in  October  among  a  wide  range  of  con- 
sultants, including  theologians,  canon 
lawyers  and  other  experts,  they  said. 

"The  document's  position  [on  admis- 
sion of  homosexuals  to  the  priesthood] 
is  negative,  based  in  part  on  what  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  says  in 
its  revised  edition,  that  the  homosexual 
orientation  is  'objectively  disordered,'" 
said  one  source.  "  Therefore,  indepen- 
dent of  any  judgment  on  the  homosex- 
ual person,  a  person  of  this  orientation 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  seminary 
and,  if  it  is  discovered  later,  should  not 
be  ordained,"  he  said. 

Last  year  Archbishop  Tarcisio 
Bertone,  secretary  of  the  Vatican's  doc- 
trinal congregation,  said  in  an  interview 
with  Catholic  News  Service,  "Persons 
with  a  homosexual  inclination  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  seminary."  In 
the  September  30  issue  of  America,  a 
U.S.  Vatican  official  at  the  Congrega- 
tion for  Bishops,  the  Rev.  Andrew  R. 
Baker,  articulated  arguments  against 
acceptance  of  homosexuals  as  priest- 
hood candidates. 


Father  Baker  said  that  if  a  man  has  a 
predominant  or  exclusive  same-sex 
attraction,  that  in  itself  is  grounds  for 
bishops  to  have  "a  prudent  doubt 
regarding  the  candidate's  suitability" 
for  receiving  the  sacrament  of  orders. 
Church  law  says  if  such  a  doubt  exists 
the  person  should  not  be  ordained. 
Father  Baker  said  homosexuality  was  a 
"disordered  attraction"  that  can  "never 
'image'  God  and  never  contribute  to 
the  good  of  the  person  or  society."  I  le 
cited  potential  difficulties  for  homosex- 
ual seminarians  or  priests,  which 
included  problems  dealing  with  their 
tendencies  in  a  largely  heterosexual 
society,  questions  about  adherence  to 
church  teachings  and  possible  tempta- 
tions presented  in  male  environments 
like  the  seminary  or  the  priesthood. 

Father  Baker  said  his  article  reflected 
his  personal  opinion  and  not  the  official 
position  of  the  Vatican.  Wliile  some 
Vatican  officials  have  expressed  similar 
views,  others  are  concerned  that  such 
an  attempt  to  "weed  out"  candidates  to 
the  priesthood  would  rely  too  heavily 
on  interpretive  evaluations  of  an  indi- 
vidual's sexuality. 

The  officials  who  spoke  to  Catholic- 
News  Service  said  there  was  no  defini- 
tive time  frame  for  the  document  on 
homosexuality  and  admission  to  the 
priesthood.  "Only  the  Holy  Spirit 
knows  that,"  said  one  official.  Because 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  issues  invok  ed, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  other  top 
Vatican  officials  will  be  carefully 
reviewing  it  before  publication,  the 
sources  said.  "There  could  be  changes, 
especially  because  this  is  an  interdicast- 
erial  [interdepartmental]  work.  There 
are  some  passages  that  must  be  written 
with  very  careful  attention,"  said  one 
official. 

The  wording  in  the  catechism  that 
describes  the  homosexual  inclination  as 
"objectively  disordered"  was  added 
when  the  definitive  Latin  text  of  the 
catechism  was  released  in  1997.  Earlier 
editions  of  the  catechism  said  homosex- 
ual acts  were  intrinsically  disordered 


and  said  homosexual  tendencies  re 
sented  a  trial  for  most  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  bishops  of 
Switzerland  said  people  of  homose 
orientation  can  carry  out  church  rr 
istries,  as  long  as  they  live  celibate 
People  living  in  homosexual  union 
cannot  be  involved  in  church  min 
istries,  however,  because  it  would 
bad  example  to  the  Catholic  faithfi 
the  bishops  said  in  a  statement  on 
3.  The  statement  said  the  church  c 
bless  homosexuals  but  not  their  pa 
nerships.  The  blessing  of  gay  unio 
might  resemble  a  marriage  ceremc 
and  cause  confusion,  it  said.  \Vhik 
bishops  were  open  to  the  possibilit 
legally  registering  homosexual  pan 
ships  to  prevent  social  discriminati 
they  said  society  should  never  trea 
such  unions  as  marriage.  Marriage 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  has  a 
unique  character  and  must  be  una 
tionally  protected  by  the  state,  the 
said. 


Vatican  Commission  Complet 
Document  on  Creation,  Bioet 

The  International  Theological 
Commission  is  wrapping  up  work  ( 
document  that  explores  environme 
and  bioethics  issues  in  light  of  the 
ology  of  creation.  Titled  Commun'u 
and  Stewardship:  Human  Persons  Cn 
in  the  Image  of  God,  the  document  s 
human  beings  have  a  special  respoi 
bility  to  care  for  the  created  univei 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  hum 
life — especially  given  the  new  risks 
posed  in  areas  like  genetic  enginee; 
and  embryonic  research.  After  a  fc 
final  changes,  it  is  expected  to  be 
approved  by  a  mail-in  vote  in 
November. 
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Ratzinger  Defends  Catechism 
Against  'Hostile  Rejection' 

On  the  lOdi  anniversary  of  pubUcatt 
of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Chun 


America   October  21, \ 


lal  Joseph  Ratzinger  defended  the 
;ainst  some  theologians'  "hostile 
on"  because  of  its  alleged  failure 
jrporate  modern  biblical  research 
umenical  sensibilities.  The  cardi- 
:ad  of  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  con- 
ion,  also  said  the  catechism  has 
velcomed  in  many  parts  of  the 
1  and  eventually  may  help  elimi- 
deviations"  in  liturgical  practice. 
ial  Ratzinger  made  his  remarks  at 
tening  session  on  Oct.  8  of  a  four- 
atican  meeting  to  assess  the  recep- 
f  the  catechism  a  decade  after  its 


os:  Liberal  on  Social  Issues, 
ervative  on  Family 

ority  of  Latino  registered  voters 
either  outlawing  abortion  totally 
.vily  restricting  it,  according  to  a 
ational  survey.  The  survey  also 
ed  that  education  and  the  econo- 
;  the  two  most  important  political 
among  Latinos.  Generally,  the 
>  electorate  tends  to  be  conserva- 
1  family  and  sexual  issues  and  lib- 
garding  social  issues,  said  the  sur- 
cited  respondents'  support  for  a 
federal  government  that  provides 
services,  even  if  this  entails  higher 
The  survey,  titled  The  Latino 
ate,  was  conducted  by  the  Pew 
i  lie  Center  and  the  Kaiser  Family 
ation. 


id  Cows 

in  Europe  receive  more  in  gov- 
nt  subsidies  than  more  than  halt 
>rld's  population  earns,  according 
:w  report  published  by  the  offi- 
]  agency  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
dand  and  Wales.  The  report, 
ng  on  the  Poor,  highlights  the 
ms  caused  for  farmers  in  the 
s  poorest  countries  by  cheap, 
ized  food  being  exported  from 
xopean  Union.  It  was  published 
FOD,  the  Catholic  Agency  for 
;as  Development. 


Hj  Briefs 

ll  U.S.  State  Department's  fourth 
nj  report  on  religious  freedom 
W  hat  much  of  the  world's  popula- 


tion lives  in  countries 
where  religious  free- 
dom is  restricted  or 
prohibited. 

•  Of  the  more  than 
3,000  Catholic  bish- 
ops who  attended  at 
least  one  session  of 
the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  1962-65, 
only  60  or  61  are  still 
living,  the  Vatican's 
Central  Statistics 
Office  said.  The 
uncertainty  is  caused 
by  the  fate  of 
Archbishop  Francis 
Hong  Yong-ho  of 
Pyongyang,  North 
Korea,  who  is  listed 
by  the  Vatican  as 
"missing." 

•  John  Porter,  the 
director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of 
Education's  Center 
for  Faith-Based  and 
Community 
Initiatives,  said  he  is 
hopeful  about  collab- 
oration between 
Catholic  organiza- 
tions and  the  depart- 
ment in  the  future.  A 
department  audit, 
instituted  shortly 
after  the  center  was 
created — a  mere  10  days  after 
President  Bush  took  office — revealed 
"the  same  old  organizations  were  get- 
ting the  funding  year  after  year" 
because  of  a  "hesitancy"  among  those 
groups  "to  work  with  faith-based 
groups"  and  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  grant  application  process. 

•  Oklahoma's  Gov.  Frank  Keating, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  national 
review  board  on  clergy  sexual  abuse, 
said  on  Oct.  4  at  Regis  College  in 
Weston,  Mass.,  that  he  is  "not  afraid  of 
confronting  anyone  or  anything"  in 
dealing  w  ith  the  clergy  sexual  abuse 
scandal  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  A  Guatemalan  appeals  court  annulled 
the  conviction  of  three  military  officers 
and  a  priest  in  the  1998  murder  of 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi 
Conedera  of  Guatemala  City. 


POPE  CANONIZES  PRIEST-FOUNDER  OF  OPUS  DEI.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
blesses  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  canonization  Mass  for  Opus  Dei 
founder  Msgr.  Josemaria  Escriva  de  Balaguer  on  Oct.  6  outside  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  at  the  Vatican.  At  least  300,000  people  packed  St. 
Peter's  Square  and  nearby  streets  during  the  service  proclaiming  the 
Spanish  priest  a  saint.  St.  Escriva  is  the  465th  person  to  be  pro- 
claimed a  saint  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  (CNS  photo  from  pool) 

•  Cardinal  Desmond  Connell  of 
Dublin  has  asked  for  forgiveness  for 
failing  to  deal  appropriately  with  the 
issue  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by 
clergy. 

•  The  U.S.  government  appealed  to 
the  Vatican  to  intervene  in  a  standoff 
over  food  assistance  to  Zambia,  which 
has  rejected  tons  of  U.S. -produced 
genetically  modified  grain  to  feed  mil- 
lions of  people  at  risk  of  starvation. 

•  Maria  del  Carmen  Tapia,  a  former 
high-ranking  Opus  Dei  member  fre- 
quently cited  as  one  of  the  group's 
fiercest  critics,  said  she  supported  the 
Oct.  6  canonization  of  Opus  Dei's 
founder  and  has  never  doubted  the 
group's  "divine  origin." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Never  Attribute  to 
Maliciousness... 

£ 1  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
Salada  coming  to  me  through  the 
tea  bag  tabs.' 


AS  THE  DAUGHTER  of  a 
woman  w  ho  prized  her  Irish 
heritage,  I  grew  up  believing 
that  most  of  life's  problems 
could  be  solved  over  a  com- 
fortable cup  of  tea.  WTien  a  crisis 
occurred  in  my  family  when  I  was  a  child, 
my  mother's  first  words  were  not  "Call 
(>1 1."  but  rather  "Put  the  ketde  on."  It's 
no  wonder,  then,  that  during  those  years 
I  read  many  bits  of  wisdom  from  the  tabs 
of  Salada  tea  bags.  I  remember  the  ordi- 
nary sayings,  the  "stitch  in  time"  ones, 
only  because  my  mother  often  repeated 
them  in  a  frequendy  unsuccessful  effort  to 
moderate  the  behavior  of  four  not  quite 
perfect  daughters. 

A  few  of  the  less  well-known 
proverbs  have  also  stayed  with  me 
through  the  years,  probably  because  I 
seem  destined  to  remain  in  need  of 
relearning  the  lessons  they  impart. 
Uftenever  I  find  myself  compulsively 
obsessing  on  where  a  comma  belongs  in 
some  article  I've  written,  whether  I've 
sufficiently  researched  every  idea  relat- 
ed to  a  topic  I'm  speaking  about,  or  if 
I've  packed  every  item  I  could  possibly 
need  for  a  trip,  I  am  haunted  by  a  tab 
that  warned  me  long  ago:  "No  amount 
of  creativity  can  compensate  for  a  pre- 
occupation with  details." 

When  I  begin  to  worry  about  the 
Tightness  of  a  decision  I  have  made, 
however,  I'm  often  calmed  by  the  tea- 
bag  saying  reminding  me  that  "we  learn 

ELLEN  rufft,  CD. P..  is  a  former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


to  make  correct  decisions  by  first  mak- 
ing wrong  ones." 

The  most  memorable  of  all  the  Salada 
sayings,  the  one  I've  struggled  with  most 
through  the  years,  came  to  mind  again  a 
few  weeks  ago,  as  it  has  many  times  in  the 
past.  Each  time  I  remember  it,  I  find 
myself  substituting  a  different  word  at  the 
end  to  complete  its  meaning. 

The  incident  that  reminded  me  of 
this  particular  maxim  happened  as  I  w  as 
checking  out  purchases  at  a  local  super- 
market. The  young  male  clerk  slid  each  of 
the  greeting  cards  I  had  purchased  across 
the  scanner  and  flipped  them  and  their 
envelopes  into  the  large  plastic  bag  that 
was  hanging  open  on  the  frame  by  his 
counter.  He  then  began  to  drop  the  other 
items  I  was  buying  into  the  same  bag, 
with  no  apparent  concern  that  they  could 
easily  crush  the  cards. 

Slightly  annoyed,  I  proceeded  to 
rescue  the  cards  from  the  large  bag.  say- 
ing firmly  that  I  didn't  want  them  to  get 
wrinkled.  I  placed  them  in  one  of  the 
smaller  plastic  bags  lying  on  the 
counter.  The  clerk  gave  me  a  weak 
smile,  said  nothing  and  continued  scan- 
ning my  purchases.  It  was  not  until  I 
paid  the  bill  and  the  young  man  gave  me 
the  change  that  I  noticed  his  left  arm 
hung  limply  at  his  side  and  his  left  hand 
was  severely  deformed. 

I  left  the  store  feeling  embarrassed 
and  upset  with  myself.  How  could  I  not 
have  seen  sooner  that  the  clerk  had  a  dis- 
ability? Feeling  shallow  at  my  concern 
about  damaged  cards  when  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  useless  arm  and  hand,  I  consid- 
ered going  back  to  apologize  but  decided 


this  would  probably  only  increase  la 
his  embarrassment  and  mine. 

As  I  made  my  way  home,  thtir 
from  the  memorable  tea  bag  hit*© 
"Never  attribute  to  maliciousnessli 
which  can  adequately  be  explaine  I 
mere  stupidity."  Substituting  "a  disj 
ty"  for  "mere  stupidity"  provided  mm 
a  new  variation  of  the  lesson  I've  sa 
gled  to  learn  often  during  my  lifetik 
had  so  easily  assumed  that  the  clerk  |te 
out  of  a  lack  of  concern,  when  itiW 
instead,  an  inability — with  one  hank 
could  not  hold  a  bag  and  insert  some* 
into  it  at  the  same  time. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  times  Im 
judged  someone's  behavior  as  dete 
ately  mean  or  blatantly  insensitive!! 
to  find  out  later  that  it  was  cause! b 
weakness  or  lack  of  awarenesufl 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  lto 
from  the  tea  bag  is,  for  me,  actuallvoc 
tained  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentlif 
"Never  attribute  to  maliciousne.*. 
Almost  any  time  I've  judged  some« 
behavior  as  inherendy  mean,  my  m 
ion  changed  after  hearing  his  or  hdB 
story  and  understanding  the  resui 
fears  and  weaknesses. 

Probably  there  are  people  whl 
malicious  by  nature,  but  I  don't  wJ 
be  the  one  to  decide  that.  I  W 
instead,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  SI 
reminding  me  never  to  attribuiu 
maliciousness  that  which  can  adeqiB 
be  explained  by  anything  else. 

In  the  midst  of  my  reflectioiK 
judging  others'  motives  negatively,  i: 
struck  with  a  realization  that  seemfflB 
each  time  it  surfaces  in  my  conscioim 
God  never  does  that.  God  knowjl 
hearts  and  never  suspects  or  assum« 
worst.  It  made  me  feel  better  to  re™ 
ber  that  God  knew  that  my  resporw 
the  supermarket  clerk  was  prompt* 
my  lack  of  awareness  of  his  condith 
well  as  my  fussiness  about  unwrid 
cards,  not  by  meanness.  It  was  a  re* 
remember  God's  indiscriminate  grail 
ness,  especially  when  I  felt  I  had  beeijl 
ticularly  ungracious  myself. 

My  hope  is  that  the  remembraif 
God's  goodness  will  encourage  nl 
incorporate  the  insight  of  the  tea  ba* 
my  daily  life:  "Never  attribute  to  1 
ciousness...  "  Ellen  Rufft,  C 
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►till an  Issue  in 
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"i:      d-c  ceucle 
shy  orafc.  when  the  last  engine 
if  ran  out  ■::  :.:oc.  '  '5 ;  rad 
jwjj  water,  remembers  Nsruven. 
iist  a£th  diayv  the  people 
DDgsriK — am  American  ail 
jpwmtedl  the  tiny  bos  dbuiliiijijiug  dbb 
;  Am.  taster  was  Hbe  swing  a 
■ongp a dark  cunr.ei. '  NaT- -en. 
peocie  .:r.  beard  —  one 


Is;  Nlgpyem  fires  in  Orange-  CiE£  with 
arc  twj  ^T— cri-  ir.c  J  surr:  _-.  "ec 
»=— "  —  i—  and  sisters, 

man;  diey  gather  raseriwr  re  thank 
|  si*  tuessings  He  has  bestowed  on  them. 
recia_ y  coc  cite  i~_t  to  wo«hi?  ocerilv. 
ncr  pray  one  special  prayer ...  toe  their 


.^criouir.  Nsruven  Lot  a  councrv  he  'loved 
deeply."  tie  lett  a  place  where  ''die  walls  had  ears: 
where  you  couldn't  trust  tout  best  tftend  or  even 
ramilv  members:  and  where  die  iovemmenfs 
secret  police  stood  on  everv  corner."  Wo  esc  of 
aft.  Nguyen  and  his  ramilv  couldn't  prav  openfe 

He  recalls  how  his  parents  had  tied  North 
\  letnam  —  cheir  homeland  —  after  tne  commu- 
nisi  takeover  En  1954.  ''Thev  came  to  the  south 
especially  because  chey  wanred  che  freedom 
co  practice  their  Catholic  faith.  Thev  cold 
V<*  "o  — '  -     iVin  if  we  had  nocfains,  to  prav 
-  —  ■...„,    even  if  we  are  asked  co  suffer  a  little 
•to     ■  ..< ,  foe  our  raitr.  -  -  :o  re  good  Cr.~-r:j..-  < 
ins. 

Unrorreruicak  little  ,-.i> 
changed  -    Lemam  • 
Nguven  left  past  aver 
2&  years  ago.  People 
sail  lock  che  religious 
rreedom  his  parents 

 ~~  ■■^■Tfl^r 

    tnrs  more  than  6 

,  y'  ^  j  .  _  Aid  co  the  Church  in 

^^^^^^^    Need  knows  chat  scorv  all  too 
wd3L  The  internataotsal  Catholic  charitv.  which  is 
under  die  authorirv  or  the  Vadcan.  has  worked 
in  Vietnam  for  che  past  10  vears. 

GowOTimenr  resencdocs  on  the  hierarchies 
ami  deigr  at  mast  reusious  groups  remain  in 
place-  Religious  groups  face  dirEcuIries  in  mimW 
:  :cj_r.„-ig  and  transrerrins  ciergv,  as  well  as  in 
publishing  religious  materials.  Thev  are  also 
rsruired  co  rsgiscer  —  a  process  used  bv  che 
government  co  concrol  and  monicor  church 
jrgar_car.ocs.  Cn;vf~— .er.:  rerrr. ..<.<•.■  t.  —  re 
oocained  co  build  or  remodel  places  of  worship 
or  to  operate  reiisious  schools. 

Lasc  year.  Vietnamese  priest.  Father  hf.  was 
senteaced  to  15  years  in  prison  after  he  e-mailed 
testimony  co  a  meeting  of  che  U.S.  Cotnmictee 
an  LncematioQal  Religious  Freedom  aa  che  situa- 
oao  concerning  the  righc  cc  reiisious  freedom  in 
his  counenr. 

''Its  an  aS  coo  cacnmoQ  stacv  tor  che  people 
who  speak  out."  savs  Nsrusen- 

Less  than^  a  month  asa,  Nguven  craveled 
with  ramify  members  m  attend  the  Vietnamese 
GDofaer.ee  m  Carthage.  MO.  His  main  purpose 
was  6D  help  im  the  work  of  .Aid  to.  the  Church 
in  NSeedL  Efespite  the  restrictions  and  hardships. 
Aid  nm&e  Qsiitch  in  Need  continues  co  take 
an  active  toie  im  helping,  to  rebuild  che  Catholic 
QttBTcfe  in  Vietnam. 

The  agencv  has  hundreds  or  active  projects 


or  serninonans.  to  che  construction  or  churches, 
pastoral  centers  and  religious  schools.  The  asencv 
also  provides  rranspoctarion  for  pnests  and  religious 
in  remote  regions  of  the  councrv. 

Nguyen  is  aware  or  che  agenev's  work  and 
''that  is  why  it's  important  co  help.  The  Church 
in  V  letnam  is  sail  in  great  need  of  priests  and 
chere  are  many  more  construction  protects  co  be 
completed,  t  feel  compelled  co  help  and  co  cell 
others  abour  chis  work  and  how  chev  can  be  pan 
of  che  Church's  missioa  co  rebuild  che  Catholic 
Church  in  mv  home  councrv.  especiailv  if  thev 
are  rorrunate  enough  to  live  in  a  countrv  where 
chev  can  worship  freehr." 

xAid  to  che  Church  in  Need  is  che  ligfac  co 
che  people  oc  mv  home  councrv."  idsli  Nguven. 
"Today  thev  are  still  going  through  chac  Ions 
dark  runnel  and  surfering  because  chev  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ.'* 

AID  TO  THE  CHL'RCH  IN  NEED  is  an 

incemanonal  Catholic  Charitv  under  che  auchoricv 
ot  che  Vatican  and  mandated  bv  His  Holiness. 
Pope  John  Paul  U.  co  help  che  persecuced  and 
siitfertng  Church  chroushour  che  world.  The 
agency  serves  in  more  rhan  1 50  councries  and 


HELPTHE  SUFFERING 
CHURCH  NOW! 

Send  your  tax-deductible  gift 
to  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need, 
378  Broome  Street.  New  York. 
NY  I  001  3.  or  e-mail  us  at 
info,5acnusa.org.  You  can 
aJso  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.ajdtothechurchinneed.org 
or  caJI  us  at  1(800)  628-NEED. 
You  can  make  a  difference! 


Aid  to  the 
Church  in  Need 

57B  Bnaac  Sbeex 
NnrlbA.NY 

lcxni  v?no6 
Thank you.' 


YES. 

in  countries  like  Viemam.  despite  great  surrering  and  hardship. 

EQcio.«tti  is  3iv  jjfc  ot  S  .     3  Pt«is<;  send  me  mora  information. 


Plea*:  charge  my  gai  torn?  H\TSA    3\t»tetCad  3.VMEX 
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The  statement  is  ambiguous,  if  not  erroneous. 

'  Covenant  and  Mission 


-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 

Ox  AUG.  1 2, 2002,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  Web 
site  published  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Bishops'  Committee  for 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs,  in  dialogue  with  the  National 
Council  of  Synagogues,  had  just  issued  a  document,  Reflations  on 
Covenant  and  Mission,  stating  diat  "targeting  Jews  for  conversion  to 
Christianity"  is  "no  longer  theologically  acceptable  in  the  Catholic  Church." 


CARDINAL  AVERY  DULLES,  S.J.,  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Society  at  Fordham  University,  New  York  City. 
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The  press  reports  were  predictably  oversimplified.  The 
on  Globe  for  Aug.  13  posted  a  story  on  its  front  page, 
holies  Reject  Evangelization  of  Jews."  The  Washington 
on  Aug.  17  carried  the  headline,  "U.S.  Catholic  Bishops 
iwn  Efforts  to  Convert  Jews."  The  "weblog"  of 
stianity  Today  for  the  week  of  Aug.  12  declared,  "Jews 
\lready  Saved,  Say  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops." 
Carly  reactions  came  from  Evangelicals,  who  were  pre- 
inantly  critical.  Richard  J.  Mouw,  president  of  Fuller 
^logical  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  remonstrated  that 
id  other  Evangelicals  believe  that  "we  have  an  obligation 
resent  the  claims  of  Christ  to  non-Christians."  Our 
;h  friends,  he  added,  "cannot  demand  that  we  think  and 
ke  liberal  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics."  The  presi- 
of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Lexington, 
A  Albert  Mohler  Jr.,  speaking  on  the  Phil  Donohue 
,  w  as  even  blunter  in  his  insistence  on  the  need  for  Jews 
■  converted.  Jim  Sibley,  coordinator  of  Jewish  ministries 
he  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  complained  that  die 
olic-Jewish  statement  targeted  Jews  for  exclusion  from 
ng  the  Gospel  proclamation. 

Criticism  of  the  dialogue  statement  came  also  from  the 
olic  side.  Deal  Hudson,  editor  of  Crisis,  declared  diat 
bishops'  committee  has  released  a  confusing,  heavily 

!  ced,  document  at  a  time  when  trust  in  them  is  at  an  all- 

\  low....  The  letter  carries  absolutely  no  weight....  These 
nly  the  ruminations  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
small  portion  of  the  worlds  bishops...."  Scott  Hahn,  a 
iogy  professor  at  the   Franciscan   University  of 

;  )enville,  Ohio,  pointed  out  that  the  statement  went 
nd  recent  Vatican  affirmations  on  Judaism  bv  seeming  to 
that  Jews  can  be  saved  without  faith  in  Jesus  and  con- 

j  )n.  The  Rev.  John  Echert,  a  professor  at  St.  Thomas 
ersity  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  stated  on  the  Web  site  of 
rN  that  the  document  "is  an  embarrassment,  lacks  any 

I  ing  authority"  and  may  be  a  sign  that  the  final  apostasy 

j  land. 

o  some  extent  the  negative  reactions  were  based  on  inac- 

I  e  information.  Contrary  to  the  initial  report  issued  by 
ii  J.S.C.C.B.  Communications  Office,  the  statement  did 
:  ome  from  the  conference  or  any  of  its  committees.  It 
'  out  of  a  consultation  between  scholars  named  by  the 
!  )ps'  Committee  for  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious 
l|  rs  and  the  National  Council  of  Synagogues.  Cardinal 
i  am  H.  Keeler  of  Baltimore,  the  Catholic  co-chairman  of 
i  ialogue  group,  explained  on  Aug.  16  that  the  document 

inofficial  and  was  published  with  the  purpose  of  encour- 
!  ;  serious  reflection  on  the  issues  in  both  the  Catholic  and 

II  h  communities. 

'ovenant  and  Mission  consists  of  two  parts,  embodying 
:  tions  by  each  group  on  the  theme.  The  two  parts  are  ill— 
•  'led,  since  the  Catholic  section  is  totally  focused  on 


Judaism,  whereas  the  Jewish  section  says  nothing  about 
Christianity.  The  Catholic  reflections — which  are  the  subject 
of  this  article — are  evidendy  intended  to  assuage  the  feelings 
of  Jews  who  remember  all  too  vividly  the  polemics  and  per- 
secutions of  past  centuries.  They  rely  heavily  on  a  speech  of 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  delivered  to  a  Jewish- 
Catholic  liaison  group  in  New  York  on  May  1,  2001  (Am., 
9/17/01),  in  which  the  cardinal  wras  attempting  to  defuse  the 
anger  over  several  recent  incidents.  The  present  dialogue 
statement  therefore  sets  forth  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  very 
irenic  fashion.  In  tailoring  their  remarks  to  a  particular  pub- 
He,  the  authors  untortunatelv  gave  grounds  for  the  misinter- 
pretations in  the  press  accounts  I  have  cited.  The  statement  is 
ambiguous,  if  not  erroneous,  in  its  treatment  of  topics  such  as 
evangelization,  mission,  covenant  and  dialogue. 

The  authors  do  not  deny  that  evangelization  extends  to 
all  people,  including  Christians  and  Cadiolics.  But  they  pro- 
pose an  extremely  broad  definition,  seeming  to  make  evange- 
lization synonymous  with  service  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  liberation  from  evil  in  any  form.  To  equate  evange- 
lization with  proclamation,  they  say,  "is  a  very  narrow  con- 
strual  and  is  indeed  only  one  among  many  aspects  of  the 
Church's  'evangelizing  mission.'"  Evangelization,  they 
observe,  includes  "commitment  to  social  development  and 
liberation"  as  well  as  dialogue  in  which  die  members  mutual- 
ly share  their  gifts  widiout  "any  intention  whatsoever  to 
invite  the  dialogue  partner  to  baptism." 

This  view  of  evangelization  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  teaching  of  recent  popes.  Paul  VI  declared  in  his  1975 
apostolic  exhortation  Evangelii  Nuntiandi  that  "there  is  no 
true  evangelization  if  the  name,  the  teaching,  the  life,  the 
promises,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  mystery  of  Jesus  of 
Nazaredi,  the  Son  of  God,  are  not  proclaimed"  (No.  22).  I  [e 
added:  "Evangelization  will  also  always  contain — as  the  foun- 
dation, center,  and  at  the  same  time  summit  of  its 
dynamism — a  clear  proclamation  that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  salva- 
tion is  offered  to  all  men,  as  a  gift  of  God's  grace  and  mercy" 
(No.  27).  John  Paul  II  quotes  diese  words  approvingly  in  his 
1990  encyclical  Redan ptoris  Missio  (No.  44).  In  Ecclesia  in 
America,  an  apostolic  exhortation  published  in  1999  after  die 
Special  .Assembly  for  America  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  the 
pope,  referring  again  to  Paul  VI,  writes:  "The  vital  core  of  the 
new  evangelization  must  be  a  clear  and  unequivocal  procla- 
mation of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ"  (No.  66).  Coir  inn  it  and 
Mission  presents  a  concept  of  evangelization  in  which  this  vital 
core  is  dispensable.  Unlike  the  popes,  it  seems  to  say  that 
Christians  can  c\angeli/e  without  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

A  second  question  concerns  mission.  Does  the  church 
have  a  mission  to  the  Jews?  The  Catholic  reflections  proffer  a 
negative  answer.  They  quote  Cardinal  Kasper  as  saying,  "The 
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term  mission,  in  its  proper  sense,  refers  to  conversion  from 
false  gods  and  idols  to  the  true  and  one  God"  and  therefore 
does  not  extend  to  Jews,  who  already  believe  in  the  one  true 
God. 

"/Mission"  and  cognate  terms  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  traditional  Catholic  usage  extend  both  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  Gentiles,  not  just  the  latter,  although  differences  are  of 
course  recognized  between  the  two  groups  (Acts  3:26;  Gal.  2:8 
and  elsewhere).  Even  if,  with  Cardinal  Kasper,  one  were  to 
limit  "mission"  to  the  apostolate  to  the  Gentiles,  the  church 
\\  (  >uld  not  be  absolved  of  her  God-given  responsibility  to  pro- 
claim Christ  to  all  the  world.  Peter  on  Pentecost  Sunday 
declared  that  the  whole  house  of  Israel  should  know  for  cer- 
tain that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  Messiah  and  that  every  one  of  his 
hearers  should  be  baptized  in  Jesus'  name  (Acts  2:38).  Paul 
spent  much  of  his  ministry  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  Jews 
diroughout  the  diaspora.  Distressed  by  their  incredulity,  he 
was  prepared  to  wish  himself  accursed  for  the  sake  of  their 
conversion  (Rom.  9:3).  Peter,  Paul  and  the  other  New 
Testament  authors  would  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  pre- 
sent document,  after  posing  the  question  whether  Christians 
should  invite  Jews  to  baptism,  leaves  it  open  and  unanswered. 

john  paul  n  is  not  so  hesitant.  He  declares  that  "missionary  evan- 
gelization is  die  primary  service  that  die  Church  can  render  to 
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every  individual  and  all  humanity  in  the  modern  world"  (jAi 
No.  2).  The  call  to  conversion,  says  the  pope,  must  not  beta 
missed  as  "proselytization"  in  the  pejorative  sense  ofJb 
word,  since  it  corresponds  to  the  right  of  every  person  tc|ea 
the  good  news  of  the  God  who  gives  himself  in  Cn> 
Conversion  to  Christ,  he  notes,  is  intrinsically  joined  topp 
tism  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  (No.  47).  While  hep 
not  "target"  Jews  in  any  special  way  for  conversion,  he  nL 
no  exception  for  them.  He  simply  assumes,  as  all  Chripi 
must,  that  if  Christ  is  the  redeemer  of  the  world,  every  tew 
should  confess  him.  If  Jesus  offers  a  share  in  his  divinwit 
through  the  sacraments,  all  men  and  women,  not  excliBj 
Jews,  should  be  invited  to  the  banquet. 

The  treatment  of  covenant,  to  my  mind,  is  likewise  m 
tionable.  "According  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,"  savp 
document,  "both  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  dwjfci 
covenant  with  God."  While  she  lives  by  her  faith  in  Chrisp 
Catholic  Church  "acknowledges  that  Jews  already  dweljh 
saving  covenant  with  God."  This  statement,  which  seeip  t 
imply  that  Jews  are  not  obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  thtie1 
covenant,  must  be  tested  against  the  New  Testament. 

The  most  formal  statement  on  the  status  of  the  jfc 
covenant  under  Christianity  appears  in  the  Letter  tctn 
Hebrews,  which  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  new  covqpi 
promised  by  God  through  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  their 
covenant  is  "obsolete"  and  "ready  to  vtisi 
away"  (Heb.  8: 1 3 ).  The  priesdiood  anth 
law  have  changed  (Heb.  7:12).  Chris w 
are  told,  "abolishes  the  first  [covenanjl 
order  to  establish  the  second"  (Heb.  $ 
These  passages  from  Hebrews  daic 
overturn  Pauls  insistence  in  Romansja 
the  promises  of  God  to  Israel  remain  m 
The  Hebrew^  Scriptures,  containing  (I 
promises,  have  enduring  value,  but  sm 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Chri  ti 
whom  they  point  forward.  The  electa! 
obtained  what  was  promised,  thougkh' 
rest  were  hardened  (Rom.  1 1 :7).  'kni 
even  the  odiers,  if  they  do  not  persjlj 
their  unbelief,  will  be  grafted  in"  (I'M 
Paul  in  fact  looks  forward  to  a  day  whi  I 
Israel  will  recognize  Christ  and  be 
(11:26).  He  does  not  mean  that  bra 
already  saved  by  adherence  to  the  n 
covenant,  hi  view  of  his  promises  to  tl 
God  has  a  special  providence  over  1 1 
The  Jews  have  a  status  distinct  frond 
Gentiles. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  read  the 
sages  from  Hebrews  and  Romans  as  it  it 
contradicted   one   another.   No  jfl< 
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.ment  author  could  be  interpreted  as  holding  that  there 
a  o  independent  covenants,  one  for  Jews  and  another  for 
stians,  running  on  parallel  tracks  to  the  end  of  history'. 
.  final  equivocation  has  to  do  with  dialogue.  The  doc- 
it  quotes  Cardinal  Kasper  to  the  effect  that  dialogue 
ir  away  from  any  kind  of  proselytism,"  and  is  a  pro- 
■jf  mutual  learning  and  enrichment.  Eugene  J.  Fisher, 

i  :iate  director  of  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
-religious  Affairs  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.,  one  of  the  par- 

i  ints,  had  declared  in  the  John  Courtney  Murray  lec- 
in  1999:  "Dispute  is  not  dialogue.  Dialogue  seems  to 

i  ,  what  is  hurtful  to  the  other  and  to  avoid  it"  (Am.. 
/99).  It  is  of  course  desirable  to  ease  tensions,  but  the 
lance  of  controversial  points  can 
f  lead  to  ambiguity  and  dissimula- 

!  Covenant  and  Mission  seems  to 
v  that  conversion  to  Christ,  bap- 
and  adherence  to  the  church  are 

!  onger  considered  important  for 


weaken  their  own  faith.  Once  we  grant  that  there  are 
some  persons  for  whom  it  is  not  important  to  acknowl- 
edge Christ,  to  be  baptized  and  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
we  raise  questions  about  our  own  religious  life.  If  we  are 
convinced  that  baptism  incorporates  us  into  the  body  of 
Christ  and  that  the  Eucharist  nourishes  us  with  his  flesh 
and  blood,  we  will  be  eager  to  share  these  gifts  as  widely 
as  possible.  Our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  could  ques- 
tion our  sincerity  if  we  were  to  tell  them  that  the  blessings 
of  the  New  Covenant  need  not  concern  them.  The  docu- 
ment Covenant  and  Mission  does  not  forthrightly  present 
what  I  take  to  be  the  Christian  position  on  the  meaning 
of  Christ  for  Judaism.  H 


lere  again,  Pope  John  Paul  II  pro- 
I  a  valuable  corrective.  Although 
always  courteous  and  respectful 
lalogue  partners,  he  insists  that 
I  :  engaged  in  interreligious  dia- 
I  ;  "must  be  consistent  with  their 
religious  convictions  and  tradi- 
■  ....  There  must  be  no  abandon- 
of  principles  nor  false  irenicism, 
instead   a   witness   given  and 
ved  lor  mutual  advancement  on 
1  oad  of  religious  inquiry  and  expe- 
e  (R.M.,  No.  56).  On  the  part  of 
I  olic  Christians,  "dialogue  should 
i  inducted  and  implemented  with 
i  onviction  that  the  Church  is  the 
lary  means  of  salvation  and  that 
lone  possesses  the  fullness  of  the 
is  of  salvation"  (No.  55).  This 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
despair  of  the  salvation  of  non- 
stians  or  that  they  are  to  be  pres- 
l  into  accepting  our  faith.  On  the 
•ary,  Vatican  II  made  it  clear  that 
offers  the  possibility  of  salvation 
'  who  conscientiously  strive  with 
elp  to  find  his  truth  and  do  his 
and  that  explicit  Christian  faith, 
:  it  is  a  great  blessing,  must  always 
?e  and  uncoerced, 
has  been  well  said  that  those 
withdraw  from  evangelization 
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A  replp 
Cardinal  Avery  Diilt 
on  evangelizat® 


BY  MARY  C.  B« 
PHILIP  A.  CUNNING^ 
AND  JOHN  T.  PAWLIKOVW 


AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTL<\N  Scril 
group  on  Christian-Jewish  Relation  w 
helped  write  a  statement  release, i 
August,  "A  Sacred  Obligaioi 
Rethinking  Christian  Faith  in  Relation  to  JuaB 
and  the  Jewish  People."  At  the  heart  of  this  m 
ment  is  our  belief  that  "revising  Christian  teaaii 
about  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people  is  a  caff 
and  indispensable  obligation  of  theology  iron 
time." 

Moreover,  our  interfaith  group,  half  of  via 
are  Catholic  scholars,  asserts  that  Christians  slnil 
not  seek  to  convert  Jews:  "In  view  of  our  convfflf 
that  Jews  are  in  an  eternal  covenant  with  Go\v 
renounce  missionary  efforts  directed  at  convtfui 

The  authors  are  members  of  the  Advisory  Comrll| 
on  Catholic-Jewish  Relations  for  the  Secretarijfi 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs.  MARY  c.  I 
S.N.J.M.,  is  the  Skinner  and  McAlpin  Profess' 
Practical  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Semai 
New  York  City.  PHILIP  A.  CUNNINGHAM  is  the  el 
tive  director  of  the  Center  for  Christian-J'/^ 
Learning  at  Boston  College.  JOHN  T.  PAWLIKOSi 
O.S.M.,  is  a  professor  of  social  ethics  and  direc  r  > 
the  Catholic-Jewish  studies  program  at  Cao' 
Theological  Union  in  Chicago. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  welcome  opportunities  for  Jews 
Christians  to  bear  witness  to  their  respective  experiences 
k)d's  saving  ways." 

iince  we  hope  that  our  statement  will  foster 
;spread  consideration  in  the  churches  of  Christians' 
ionship  with  Jews  and  Judaism,  we  are  grateful  to 
jrica's  editors  for  inviting  us  to  respond  to  Cardinal 
y  Dulles,  S.J.,  and  thereby  extending  the  circle  of 
ersation. 

logical  Context 

•ctions  on  Covenant  and  Mission,  issued  by  representa- 
of  the  Bishops'  Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
rreligious  Affairs  and  the  National  Council  of 
igogues  on  Aug.  12,  2002,  has  elicited  both  charges  of 
.alyptic  apostasy  and  yawns  of  apathy.  Neither 
;me  understands  the  document. 
Inflections  illustrates  theological  developments  since 
Second  Vatican  Council  promulgated  its  "Declaration 
he  Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian 
jions"  (Nostra  Aetate)  in  1965.  Although  the  general 
ours  of  that  statement  are  well  known — the  council 
ted   the    longstanding   charge    of  deicide  and 
lored"  anti-Semitism — its  revolutionarv  implications 
less  recognized.  For  nearly  2,000  years,  Christians 
j  icated  their  identity  on  the  notion  that  God's 
nant  with  the  Jews  had  ended  because  they  rejected 
st,  and  that  the  covenant  now  "belonged"  to 
stians.  The  council's  declaration  repudiated  this  by 
ling  that  Jews  remain  part  of  the  covenant,  thus  ini- 
lg  one  of  the  council's  most  profound  changes  in  the 
I  lary  magisterium  of  the  church, 
he  promulgation  of  this  conciliar  document  inaugu- 
1  thinking  unimaginable  in  earlier  church  teaching, 
t  Catholics  have  yet  to  internalize  the  implications  of 
J :  John  Paul  II's  insistence  in  1979  that  the  relation- 
j  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  so  close  that 
are  "related  at  the  very  level  of  their  respective  reli- 
■  s  identities."  In  that  same  1979  address,  the  pope  said 
'  because  of  this  unique  interrelationship,  "we  recog- 
with  utmost  clarity  that  the  path  along  which  we 
holies]  should  proceed  with  the  Jewish  religious  com- 
ity is  one  of  fraternal  dialogue  and  fruitful  collabora- 
"  In  other  words,  dialogue,  not  conversion,  should  be 
Catholic  goal  in  relations  with  Jews, 
he  Catholic  portion  of  the  Reflections  thus  seeks  to 
lin  an  already  existing  reality.  Unlike  some  Christian 
I  ps,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  engage  in 
laigns  to  baptize  Jews.  Reflections  accounts  for 
«  olic  disinterest  in  targeting  Jews  by  tracing  the 
;  lopment  of  official  Catholic  teaching  since  Vatican  II; 
es  encyclicals  and  speeches  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
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instructions  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Religious 
Relations  with  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  dismiss  this  recent  documentary  tra- 
dition as  merely  irenic.  As  Cardinal  Edward  Idris  Cassidy, 
who  at  the  time  was  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  stated  in  an  address  to  the 
International  Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  Committee  in 
1990,  these  developments  are  part  of  the  process  of  teshu- 
vah,  of  reforming  Christian  theologies  that  promoted 
hostility  toward  Jews  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  develop- 
ing tradition  is  motivated  by  fidelity  to  "the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  message  [and]  the  spirit  of  Christ"  (Nostra  Aetate), 
whether  Jews  respond  favorably  or  not. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theological  developments  that 
have  increasingly  made  their  way  into  magisterial  teach- 
ings about  Judaism  are  not  always  evident  in  other  recent 
official  church  documents.  That  inconsistencies  and  ten- 
sions appear  is  not  surprising.  So  much  church  teaching  is 
rooted  in  a  deficient  and  negative  assessment  of  Judaism 
that  it  will  take  many  years  to  rethink  Christian  identity. 
Thus,  we  must  be  cautious  in  citing  documents,  since  cur- 
rent ecclesial  thinking  is  not  entirely  of  one  mind. 

Reflections,  then,  is  not  written  to  mollify  Jews  who 
may,  to  use  Cardinal  Dulles's  phrase,  "remember  all  too 
vividly  the  polemics  and  persecutions"  of  the  past.  Rather, 
it  is  the  fruit  of  postconciliar  study  and  dialogue,  and  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  a  people  whom  Christians  treated 
contemptuously  over  the  course  of  history.  It  reflects 
respect  for  a  1974  Vatican  instruction  that  says  we 
Christians  "must  strive  to  learn  by  what  essential  traits 
Jews  define  themselves  in  the  light  of  their  own  religious 
experience." 

Evangelization 

Cardinal  Dulles  criticizes  the  presentation  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  the  Reflections  as  "difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
teaching  of  recent  popes."  He  objects  to  the  document's 
"extremely  broad  definition"  of  evangelization  and  dis- 
agrees with  its  claim  that  equating  evangelization  with 
proclamation  is  "a  very  narrow  construal."  Further,  he  dis- 
putes the  statement's  assertion  that  interreligious  dialogue 
must  be  devoid  of  "any  intention  whatsoever  to  invite  the 
dialogue  partner  to  baptism."  Citing  papal  texts,  Cardinal 
Dulles  counters  that  evangelization  must  be  a  "clear  and 
unequivocal  proclamation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(Ecclesia  in  America,  No.  66). 

The  multiple  layers  of  meaning  of  evangelization 
indeed  leave  it  vulnerable  to  inconsistent  usage,  as  a  1991 
document  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue  and  the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of 
Peoples  acknowledged.  The  authors  of  this  "Dialogue  and 
Proclamation"     distinguished     between  evangelizing 
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mission — evangelization  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  church's 
mission  in  its  totality  (presence  and  witness;  commitment 
to  social  development  and  human  liberation;  liturgical  life, 
prayer  and  contemplation;  interreligious  dialogue;  and 
proclamation  and  catechesis) — and  proclamation,  "the  invi- 
tation to  a  commitment  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  entry 
through  baptism  into  the  community  of  believers  which  is 
the  church." 

Reflections  seems  to  follow  this  usage.  Evangelization  is 
the  total  mission  of  the  church;  proclamation  is  the  invita- 
tion to  conversion.  If  Cardinal  Dulles  regards  this  as  "an 
extremely  broad  definition  of  evangelization,"  then  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  Reflections,  but  with  the  Vatican's 
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"Dialogue  and  Proclamation."  Cardinal  Dulles  arguesm 
Reflections,  in  contrast  to  papal  statements,  "seems  tifea 
that  Christians  can  evangelize  without  pronouncinpth 
name  of  Jesus."  The  document,  however,  does  not  sayfc 
even  though  it  draws  upon  the  broader  sense  of  evare 
lization.  Rather,  it  declares:  "The  Catholic  Church  m 
always  evangelize  and  will  always  witness  to  its  faith  ip 
presence  of  God's  kingdom  in  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  aA  r 
all  other  people." 

Catholic  teaching  considers  interreligious  dialogs  ii 
the  context  of  evangelization.  By  dialoguing  with 
Catholics  are  evangelizing  by  witnessing  to  their  faij;  I 
Jesus  Christ.  They  do  so,  however,  without  the  desire  tm 
vert  them.  Dialogue  is  distinct  lor 
seeking  conversion  to  ChrisA 
Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  presided 
the  Pontifical  Council  tfb 
Interreligious  Dialogue,  has  repeail 
stated.  "Dialogue  does  not  aim  atjpn 
version  in  the  sense  of  a  change  omi 
gious  allegiance,  but  conversion  utpr 
stood  as  greater  readiness  to  do  Gd: 
will  should  be  one  of  the  aims  and  tut 
of  sincere  interreligious  dialogue"  lb 
Church  in  Dialogue,  pp.  331-2)H 
refrain  from  targeting  Jews  for  core: 
sion  is  not  a  rejection  of  the  chich 
evangelical  mission  but  a  recognici 
that  this  dimension  of  evangelizatio  1 
inappropriate  in  the  unique  cas 
Judaism,  the  tradition  to  which  w;ar 
"intrinsically"  related,  as  the  pop<ha 
expressed  it. 
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Covenant  and  Mission 

Much  of  Cardinal  Dulles  s  critiqrt  0 
these  concepts  in  Reflections  flows  pn 
his  reading  of  the  New  TestameM 
is  not  enough,  however,  to  bit* 
Scripture  without  recognizing  that! 
Bible  is  the  church's  book  and  lat 
therefore,  the  church  continudSi' 
interprets  those  texts.  In  the  worm 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commislan 
"...  [Interpretation  of  Scripin 
involves  a  work  of  sifting  and  seiiu 
aside;  it  stands  in  continuity7  with  a 
lier  exegetical  traditions,  manyjk- 
ments  of  which  it  preserves  and  nte 
its  own;  but  in  other  matters  it  wM 
its  own  way,  seeking  to  make  fuhei 
progress"  (The  Interpretation  opt: 
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'in  the  Church,  1993). 

Thus,  we  are  troubled  by  Cardinal  Dulles's  assertion 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  offers  "the  most  formal 
:ment  of  the  status  of  the  Sinai  Covenant  under 
istianity."  Without  further  analysis,  he  quotes 
rews:  The  "first  covenant  is  'obsolete'  and  'ready  to 
sh  away'  (Heb.  8:13)."  Christ  '"abolishes  the  first 
enant]  in  order  to  establish  the  second'  (Heb.  10:9)." 
linal  Dulles  implies  that  Catholics  believe  that  God's 
nant  with  the  people  of  Israel  is  obsolete, 
n  contrast,  we  argue  that  official  Catholic  teaching 
y  has,  in  the  Biblical  Commission's  1993  formulation, 
le  its  own  way"  and  "set  aside"  the  opinion  of  the 
or  of  Hebrews  about  Israel's 
nant.  As  Reflections  notes,  Pope 
i  Paul  II  has  on  many  occasions 
ired  that  Jews  are  "the  people  of 

of  the  Old  Covenant,  never 
ked  by  God,"  "the  present-day 
>le  of  the  covenant  concluded 

Moses,"  and  "partners  in  a 
nant  of  eternal  love  which  was 
r  revoked." 

"he  magisterium  can  explicitly 
radict  an  idea  of  an  individual 

Testament  author  because  the 
lolic  tradition  is  one  of  commen- 

not  of  sola  scriptura  (Scripture 
i).  The  author  of  Hebrews,  con- 
:d  that  he  was  living  in  the  final 
:s  of  human  history,  could  argue 
the  Old  Covenant  had  yielded  to 
""lew.  Two  millennia  later,  howev- 
i  a  church  whose  pope  has  prayed 
jod's  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of 
stians  against  Jews,  such  an  asser- 

is  unacceptable.  The  constant 
iragement  of  postbiblical  Judaism 
jgh  the  ages  and  general  igno- 
e  of  its  character  encouraged 
tpean  Christians  to  marginalize 
;ven  at  times  demonize  Jews,  thus 
iding  a  fertile  seedbed  for  the 
ih. 

similarly,  Paul's  words  in  Romans 
innot  be  actualized  today  without 
idering  his  conviction  that  Christ 

d  quickly  return  to  judge  die  liv- 
and  the  dead.  Paul  considered 

who  did  not  recognize  Christ  to 
ranches  temporarily  broken  off  to 
e  room  for  the  Gentile  branches 


(Rom.  1 1:17-24).  He  believed  these  broken  branches  were 
irrevocably  (11:29)  destined  to  be  regrafted  because  "all 
Israel  will  be  saved"  (11:25-26).  Until  that  eschatological 
day  dawned,  however,  Jews  who  did  not  accept  Jesus' 
Lordship  were  dead  branches,  detached  from  God's  unfold- 
ing plans. 

Paul  could  have  imagined  this  temporary  state  of  affairs 
in  his  eschatological  enthusiasm.  But  another  understand- 
ing of  Judaism  has  developed  in  our  time.  The  Vatican's 
1985  Notes  speaks  of  "the  permanence  of  Israel"  as  "accom- 
panied by  a  continuous  spiritual  fecundity"  over  the  ages. 
Thus,  "the  faith  and  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
they  are  professed  and  practiced  still  today,  can  greatly  help 
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them  America. 
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us  to  understand  better  certain  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
Church."  Moreover,  the  rabbinic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
according  to  a  2001  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  study,  is 
"analogous"  and  "parallel"  to  Christian  readings  ("The 
Jewish  People  and  Their  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Christian 
Bible").  So  interpreting  Romans  1 1  today  entails  respecting 
the  ongoing  spiritual  life  of  Judaism.  Far  from  being  dead 
branches,  Jews  still  draw  nourishment  from  the  good  olive 
tree. 

Cardinal  Dulles  seems  concerned  that  Reflections  denies 
the  universal  saving  significance  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  teach  that  explicit 
personal  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. It  teaches  that  Christ  saves  everyone.  If  Jews  are  in 
covenant  with  the  God  whom  Christians  understand  to  be 
triune,  then  they  are  in  relationship  with  the  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit  and  are  related  to  the  saving  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  if  that  is  not  how  Jews  experience  the  relation- 
ship. Can  any  relationship  as  intimate  as  a  covenant  with  the 
triune  God  not  be  salvific?  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  referred  to  both  Christological  and 
covenantal  aspects  in  his  address  at  the  1 7th  meeting  of  the 
International  Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  Committee,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  City  in  April  2001:  "Gods  grace, 
which  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  our  faith,  is 


available  to  all.  Therefore,  the  church  believes  that  JudH 
i.e.,  the  faithful  response  of  the  Jewish  people  to  God'sE 
vocable  covenant,  is  salvific  for  them,  because  God  is  ifll 
ful  to  his  promises." 

Recent  Catholic  teaching  also  reflects  the  understarB 
that  Jews  have  a  mission  to  the  nations  that  ChristianityB 
not  annul.  Reflections  cites  various  pertinent  magisterial  m 
ments,  including  one  from  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  M 
ident  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  fp 
"God's  providence...  has  obviously  given  Israel  a  partijfca 
mission  in  this  'time  of  the  Gentiles.'"  Reflections  concljfes 
therefore,  that  the  church  no  longer  wishes  "to  absorlp 
Jewish  faith  into  Christianity"  and  thus  end  Judaism'sp 
tinctive,  God-given  mission  in  the  world.  Jewish  expect||i 
of  a  messianic  age  is  "not  in  vain.  It  can  become  f<m 
Christians  a  powerful  stimulant  to  keep  alive  the  eschatm 
ical  dimension  of  our  faith"  (Pontifical  Biblical  CommisB 
2001).  By  virtue  of  our  covenanting,  both  communities 
be  in  the  eschatological  kingdom;  both  are  obligated  toB 
pare  the  world  for  it.  Until  that  Day,  we  do  so  in  distinl 
ways. 

Christian  theology  today  must  reckon  with  Jewish  W 
understanding.  As  theologians  long  engaged  in  dialogue 
believe  that  rethinking  our  faith  in  light  of  our  changed  U 
tionship  with  Jews  is  not  only  a  sacred  obligation,  but  atf 
to  a  more  profound  Christian  faith. 


The  Hawkstone  Renewal  Course  has  a  worldwide 
reputation  with  religious,  priests  and  lay  people 
as  a  first-class  sabbatical  experience.  With  the 
help  of  leading  speakers,  the  resident 
Redemptorist  community  arid  staff,  the  Course 
gently  engages  you  to  look  at  your  life  anew 
through  the  process  of  human  and  spiritual 
development. 

The  house  and  surrounding  parkland 
make  an  ideal  setting  for  your  time  of  quiet  and 
personal  renewal.  Staff  provide  a  range  of  work- 
shops, spiritual  direction,  and  complementary 
therapies.  You  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of 
an  optional  8-day  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Assisi 
led  by  a  member  of  Hawkstones  staff. 


^crwkstone 


International  Pastoral  Centre,  England 

^    THE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE  The  lecture  programme  includes 


Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (3  weeks) 

.  Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Our  Story  as  a  source  of  Spirituality 

Fr  Nick  Haman  MSC 
Crisis  and  Growth 

Fr  Pat  Collins  CM 
The  Spirituality  of  True  Self-Esteem 

Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 
Christ  -  an  Unfinished  Portrait 

Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR  * 
Changing  Models  of  Church 

Fr  Rafael  Esteban  MAfr* 
Living  Pathways 

Mrs  Margaret  Silf 
Living  Moral  Truth 


Course  Dates 

6  January  -  20  March  2003 

28  April -24  July  2003 

8  September  4  -  December  2003 


(*  Summer  and  Autumn  Courses  2003) 

For  further  details  confct 

The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  K 
Tel:  ++44  1630  685  242;  Fax:  ++44  1630  685  5| 
Visit  Hawkstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com;  email:  hawkhall@aol.ciT 
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Healing  Plants  of  the  Bible 

History,  Lore  and  Meditations 

Vincenzina  Krymow 

With  Meditations  by  M.  Jean  Frisk 

Illustrated  by  A.  Joseph  Barrish,  S.M. 


This  unique  and  beautiful  book  offers  information  about  the 
ants  mentioned  in  hundreds  of  Bible  verses,  their  scriptural  context, 
n  biblical  times,  present-day  uses  and  their  role  in  healing  body, 
soul.  An  appendix  discusses  40  more  healing  plants,  with  a  biblical 
for  each  and  notes  on  each  plant's  medicinal  use.  An  exhaustive  bib- 
provides  countless  resources  for  your  own  research  and  enjoyment. 
5716-467-0  $29.95 

By  the  same  authors:  New  paperback  edition! 

Mary's  Flowers 

Gardens,  Legends,  and  Meditations 

How  did  the  Christmas  Rose  get  its  name?  What  about  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Lady's  Slipper  and  Rose  of  Sharon? 
Since  medieval  times,  flowers  have  taken  their  names  from 
,  of  Mary,  or  events  in  her  life.  Learn  the  legends  that  fostered  such 
d  their  biblical  origins.  Spend  time  with  the  meditations  they  inspire. 
i716-513-8  $19.95 

Well  Said 

j£S  Children's  Words  of  Wisdom 

,  J  Bridget  Haase,  O.S.U. 
I 

Bridget  Haase,  O.S.U.,  has  taught  children  around  the 
:xico,  Appalachia,  inner-city  and  suburban  United  States,  Senegal, 
r  several  decades.  She  has  collected  their  sometimes  humorous, 
sayings  and  offers  them  to  us  to  help  us  better  see  the  world 
le  eyes  and  hearts  of  children.  This  original  and  thought-provoking 
delightful  gift  for  parents,  teachers,  catechists,  religious  educators- 
io  appreciates  the  wisdom  of  children.  ISBN  0-86716-475-1  $14.95 

8  Spiritual  Heroes 

Their  Search  for  Cod 
Brennan  R.  Hill 

In  this  compelling  work  of  biographical  theology,  Brennan 
Hill  uses  stories  and  historical  and  theological  sources  to  tell 
us  how  eight  modern  religious  heroes  see  God.  Hill's  reli- 
gious heroes  are  diverse:  a  Hindu  (Mahatma  Gandhi),  a 
ic  converted  to  Christianity  (Edith  Stein),  a  black  Baptist  minister 
ither  King,  Jr.),  a  Catholic  laywoman  (Dorothy  Day),  a  Salvadoran 
a  (Archbishop  Oscar  Romero),  two  Jesuit  priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de 
nd  Daniel  Berrigan)  and  a  nun  (Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta). 
5716-421-2  $14.95 


On-the-Job  Spirituality 

Finding  Cod  in  Work 
Marianne  E.  Roche 

For  many  of  us,  work  is  something  to  be  endured  until  we 
can  tend  to  things  that  are  more  pleasant,  to  enjoy  "real  liv- 
ing." By  reflecting  on  the  very  nature  of  work  and  on  the 
internal  and  external  forces  that  distort  our  attitude  toward  our  work, 
Marianne  Roche  challenges  us  to  see  the  work  of  God  in  all  our  jobs  and 
chores.  ISBN  0-86716-456-5  $10.95 

Best-seller! 

Twelve  Tough  Issues  and  More 

What  the  Church  Teaches  and  Why 
Revised  and  Expanded 
Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 

These  short  reflections,  written  so  ordinary  people  can 
understand,  describe  the  church's  moral  teaching  on  the  toughest  issues  facing 
modern  believers.  In  this  updated  and  revised  edition,  the  tough  issues  haven't 
changed  nor  has  the  church's  teaching  about  them.  What  has  changed  is  the 
context  is  which  the  teaching  was  offered.  Our  society  has  experienced 
changes  of  tonality  and  emphasis,  and  new  questions  and  new  issues,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  prolonging  of  life  and  church  membership,  have  arisen. 
The  archbishop  wisely  states,  "Every  human  endeavor  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment." ISBN  0-86716-461-1  $6.95 

Best-seller! 

The  Blessing  Cup 

Prayer-Rituals  for  Families  and  Croups 
(Expanded  Edition) 
Rock  Travnikar,  O.F.M. 

Now  expanded,  this  book  includes  29  new  prayer-rituals 
added  to  the  original  40.  The  prayer-celebrations  are  designed  to  nourish 
family  and  small-group  unity  in  a  spirit  of  sharing  and  love  of  God  and  each 
other.  At  the  center  of  the  rites  stands  a  beautiful  ancient  tradition:  sharing  the 
cup  of  blessing.  After  reflecting  on  a  brief  passage  from  Scripture  and  offering 
the  family's  or  group's  joys,  sorrows  and  needs  to  the  Lord  in  prayers  of 
petition,  young  and  old  alike  drink  from  the  blessing  cup-an  action  richly 
espressive  of  praise,  celebration  and  unity.  ISBN  0-86716-486-7  $5.95 


Everyday 
1  Prayers 


Just  for  kids 

Everyday  Prayers  for  Children 

Lois  Rock 


Here  are  200  prayers  to  help  children  find  the  words  to 
pray,  whatever  the  day  brings.  Here  are  prayers  about  big 
things  and  little  things,  sad  times  and  happy  times,  prayers 
for  others  and  for  the  whole  wide  world.  This  collection  brings  together 
prayers  both  new  and  old,  along  with  some  of  the  greatest  prayers  from  the 
Bible  itself.  ISBN  0-86716-501-4  $14.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct -see  the  back  page  of  this 
insert  for  details. 


CPA  Award-Winner  Honorable  Mention 
First-time  author 

Woman,  You  Are  Free 

A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 
Susan  Yanos 


Jesus  as  "liberator"— this  is  how  Luke  presents  Jesus.  Susan 
Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation  means  for  women  - 
personally,  socially,  spiritually— not  as  an  ideological  feminist  but  as  a  critical 
thinker  trying  to  make  sense  of  her  life.  Each  chapter  opens  with  an  activity 
involving  Scripture  reading  and  closes  with  questions  for  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion and  suggestions  for  further  reading.  ISBN  0-86716-413-1  $8.95 

100  Names  of  Mary 

Stories  and  Prayers 
Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  saint,  Mary  has  come  to  be 
known  by  many  names,  reflecting  her  many  different  quali- 
ties. 700  Names  of  Mary  will  help  people  examine  these 
different  qualities  and  approach  the  Blessed  Mother  in  new  ways.  Each  of  the 
hundred  names  selected  provides  the  story  about  the  title  of  Mary,  a  tradi- 
tional prayer  and  a  new  prayer  that  reflects  the  particular  charisms  of  the 
title.  Readers  also  will  find  an  inspiring  new  litany  of  Mary,  a  bibliography  and 
an  index. 

". .  .A  wonderful  way  to  get  to  know  our  Blessed  Mother  better" -Mitch  Finley 
ISBN  0-86716-441-7  $12.95 


IJVK  LETTERS 


Live  Letters 

Reflections  on  the  Second  Readings  of 
the  Sunday  Lectionary 
Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 


The  second  readings  from  the  lectionary  are  often  over- 
looked by  preachers.  These  readings  are  almost  all  from 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  and  are 
almost  all  in  letter  form.  In  these  short  commentaries,  Archbishop  Pilarczyk 
focuses  on  the  second  readings  of  all  three  liturgical  years  (A,B,C)  in  order  to 
clarify  their  relationship  with  other  Mass  readings  and  communicate  their 
significance.  ISBN  0-86716-399-2  $24.95 

A  Retreat  With  Peter 

Crowing  From  Sinner  to  Saint 
Rev.  Jim  Willig  and  Tammy  Bundy 

Follow  Peter's  amazing  transformation  through  his  own 
retelling  of  the  Gospel  stories.  Share  his  growing  insight 
into  the  human  and  divine  person  of  Christ  and  learn  from 
his  experience  how  to  be  a  follower,  and  friend,  of  Jesus. 
ISBN  0-86716-466-2  $8.95 


PETER 


POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  II 


A  Retreat  With  John  Paul  II 

Be  Not  Afraid 
Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M. 


"in  the  Redemption  we  find  the  most  profound  bait 
not  afraid!':  'For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  ga 
only  Son... .'The  power  of  Christ's  Cross  and  Resurjj 
greater  than  any  evil  which  man  could  or  should  fear/'-from  "Day  ( 
ISBN  0-86716-420-4  $8.95 


The  Ministry  and  Mission 
of  Sung  Prayer 


David  Haas 

A  practical  guide  from  one  of  the  most  popular  ancli 
liturgical  composers  and  music  ministers.  It  will  wdj 
ers  through  the  "big  questions"  about  the  liturgical  purpose  of  musici 
providing  insightful  hints  on  getting  the  nuts-and-bolts  details  just  rig|< 
ISBN  0-86716-214-7  $11.95 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  PAPERBACK! 

Hope  Against  Darkness 

The  Transforming  Vision  of  St.  Frank 

an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  with  John  Bookser  Feister 


Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the  Franciscan  path; 
formation,  the  "new  way  of  being  that  would  change  the  face  of  histoji 

"The  misuse  of  power  by  many  of  our  leaders  and  institutions  often  lie 
feeling  helpless,  wondering  if  we  can  really  make  a  difference.  Jesus  at 
Francis  of  Assisi  lived  in  similar  times  of  crisis  and  they  did  find  a  wayp 
a  difference.  This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a  way  that  enlarged  ourn 
offers  practical  solutions  that  empower  us  to  heal  ourselves  and  our  sH 
Dennis,  Sheila,  and  Matt  Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries 
ISBN  0-86716-485-9  $9.95 

Living  God's  Word 

Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels  W 
David  Knight 

To  help  us  better  understand  the  Sunday  and  weekly 
Gospel  readings,  David  Knight  has  collected  his  refro 
for  the  lectionary  cycle  B  in  this  handy  book.  Each  |s 
reflection  is  based  on  the  Gospel  of  the  particular 
weekday.  ISBN  0-86716-307-0  $14.95 

Also  available: 

Living  God's  Word:  Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels  Year  A 
ISBN  0-86716-306-2  $14.95 

Living  God's  Word:  Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels  Year  C 
ISBN  0-86716-308-9  $14.95 


Reading  the  Gospels  With 
the  Church 

From  Christmas  Through  Easter 
Raymond  E.  Brown 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  interested  in  Bible  reading?  Why 
not  start  with  the  passages  that  the  church  reads  to  us  in  the 
dicated  to  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  Christ:  Christmas,  Lent,  Holy 
er?  That  would  truly  be  Reading  the  Gospels  with  the  Church.  This 
its  reflections  on  the  Gospels  of  these  seasons  offers  a  wonderful 
appreciation  of  the  Bible.  ISBN  0-86716-268-6  $7.95 

I  Award  winner!  Catholic  Book  Awards 
(Catholic  Press  Association) 
FIRST  PLACE -Children's  books 


People  of  the  Bible 

Life  and  Customs 

Silvia  Gastaldi  and  Claire  Musatti 


tfully  illustrated  book  for  children  introduces  young  readers  to  the 
e  Bible. 

e-page  spreads  open  "picture  windows"  on  religious  observance, 
id  daily  life.  Through  them  children  will  see  many  different  views 
t  world  that  will  slowly  become  more  familiar. 
716-468-9  $15.95 

Images  of  Mary 

Alfred  McBride,  0.  Praem. 

With  insightful  historical  commentary  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, Alfred  McBride  explores  ten  images  of  Mary  and 
explains  their  evolution  and  influence.  He  traces  her  appeal 
through  different  eras  and  different  cultures,  offering  a 
reflective  journey  that  will  help  readers  re-discover  the 
?  of  Mary  in  relationship  with  Christ  and  the  church. 
716-330-5  $10.95 


A  Retreat  With  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  and  Juan  Diego 

Heeding  the  Call 
Virgilio  Elizondo  and  Friends 

Mary  appeared  to  a  poor  Indian  Christian  named  Juan 
Diego.  She  revealed  both  a  loving  God  and  the  God-given 
he  Indian  people.  Her  coming  marks  the  turning  point  in  the 
entury  history  of  Latin  America.  Juan  Diego  heeded  Mary's  call  to 
ie  word  of  God  even  against  powerful  obstacles  of  disbelief  and 
tion  against  his  people.  From  one  rejected  and  silenced  we  draw 
id  courage.  ISBN  0-86716-323-2  $7.95 


Catholic  Questions,  Wise  Answers 

Edited  by  Michael  J.  Daley 

The  rich  tradition  of  Catholicism  is  so  vast  that  questions  are 
bound  to  arise.  This  book  will  answer  your  questions  on: 

Matters  of  faith:  What  is  the  church's  teaching  on  indul- 
gences? Do  Catholics  still  believe  in  Purgatory?  What  hap- 


pens to  us  when  we  die? 

Matters  of  practice:  How  much  of  the  Mass  must  I  attend?  How  often  can  I 
receive  Communion?  Why  do  we  abstain  from  meat  on  Fridays  in  Lent? 

Matters  of  curiosity:  Who  was  the  Beloved  Disciple?  Where  did  the  Rosary 
come  from?  Have  there  ever  been  married  priests? 

Offering  wise,  authoritative  answers  to  common  (and  some  not-so-common) 
questions  about  the  faith,  Catholic  Questions,  Wise  Answers  is  an  invaluable 
resource  for  parishes,  laypeople,  students  and  libraries. 
ISBN  0-86716-398-4  $24.95 


Saint  of  the  Day 

Lives,  Lessons  and  Feasts 
Edited  by  Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M. 
Revised  by  Pat  McCloskey,  O.F.M. 

This  classic  best-seller  has  been  revised  and  updated  to 
include  those  recently  canonized,  beatified  or  recognized  as 
persons  of  heroic  virtue.  Each  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  entries  includes  a 
short  biography  of  the  saint,  a  comment  linking  the  example  of  this  life  rele- 
vant to  our  own  and  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Scripture,  the  words  of  the 
saint  or  another  spiritual  writer  for  reflection.  ISBN  0-86716-454-9  $15.95 


Prayers  for  Feasts 

Charles  Singer;  Translation  by  Colette  Joly  Dees 
Illustrated  by  Chantal  Muller-Van  de  Berghe 


To  celebrate  the  feasts  of  the  liturgical  year,  Charles  Singer 
has  penned  beautiful,  inspirational  prayers.  Chantal  Muller- 
van  de  Berghe  provides  bright,  charming  illustrations  to 
enhance  our  prayers  and  further  mark  the  stages  on  our 


spiritual  road.  ISBN  0-86716-460-3  $12.95 


ble  in  Spanish! 
243  $7.95 
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\.  New  Chapter 

there  danger  that  sexual  abuse  cases  will 

mg  bankruptcy  to  the  church  in  the  United  States? 


FRED  J.  NAFFZIGER 


Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law 
concerning  the  financial 


OULD     THE  GARGANTUAN 

financial  burdens  from  set- 
tling and  losing  the  numerous 
sexual  abuse  cases  force  the 
lolic  Church  in  the  United  States 
bankruptcy?  Not  if  one  thinks  of 
"  American  Catholic  Church  as  a 
jnal  entity.  But  it  is  possible  that  a 
icular  American  diocese,  or  a  part 
eof,  may  need  to  enter  into 
Tuptcy  court  in  order  to  handle  the 
icial  consequences  of  the  sexual 
e  scandals. 

laying  a  diocese  could  go  bankrupt 
'ery  different  issue  from  posing  the 
tion  of  whether  one  should  or  will 
ankrupt.  First  let  us  look  at  the  financial  dimensions 
ie  scandal.  The  dollar  amounts  are  unknown,  but  they 
huge.  They  are  unknown  because  we  do  not  know 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  paid  out 
mfidential  out-of-court  settlements, 
iince  there  is  no  national  registry  that  tracks  church- 
ed sexual  abuse  cases,  the  exact  number  of  lawsuits 
idy  filed  is  unknown.  The  Associated  Press  has 
Tted  that  300  lawsuits  have  been  filed  in  16  states 
;  January  2002  alleging  sexual  abuse  by  clerics.  The 
nt  settlement  in  Boston  awarded  $10  million  to  86 
ms  of  the  laicized  priest  John  Geoghan.  Previously 
irehdiocese  had  separately  settled  with  some  50  other 
ms.  An  earlier  accord  in  March  for  $15  million  to  $20 
on  was  rejected  by  the  archdiocesan  finance  council 

J.  NAFFZIGER  is  a  professor  of  business  law  at  Indiana 
;rsity  South  Bend.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


gestures  during  testimony  in  Boston's  Suffolk  Superior  Court  on  Aug.  2 
settlement  in  a  case  of  clergy  sexual  abuse. 


in  May  because  it  feared  there  would  not  be  enough 
money  to  settle  other  suits  that  had  been  recently 
brought.  The  New  York  Times  reports  that  there  are  275 
plaintiffs  suing  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  These  figures 
hint  at  the  large  potential  financial  losses  facing  various 
dioceses,  even  factoring  in  the  possibility  that  certain  of 
the  lawsuits  will  prove  to  be  groundless. 

There  are  more  civil  lawsuits  coming.  Some  states,  in 
response  to  public  anger  over  the  scandal,  have  extended 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  pursuing  sexual  abuse 
charges.  As  a  result,  certain  cases  that  were  barred  from 
being  brought  because  of  the  passage  of  time  will  now  be 
eligible  for  litigation.  Given  the  present  public  hostility 
over  the  hierarchy's  handling  of  abuse  claims,  large 
awards  of  punitive  damages  can  be  expected  when  a  jury 
determines  that  a  claim  has  validity  and  awards  money 
damages. 

While  dollar  amounts  involved  in  settling  or  paying 
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the  monetary  awards  from  such  litigation  are  the  largest 
cost,  attorneys'  fees  are  also  substantial.  On  the  horizon 
lurks  the  cost  of  defending  dioceses  and  clerics  against  crim- 
inal charges  related  to  the  abuse  allegations.  A  number  of 
prosecutors  around  the  nation  have  subpoenaed  church 
records  related  to  past  abuse  allegations. 

Also  unknown  is  the  financial  status  of  the  various  dio- 
ceses. What  are  the  nature  and  value  of  their  assets?  What 
are  their  liabilities,  in  addition  to  those  contingent  upon 
sexual  abuse  litigation?  The  large  decline  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket over  the  past  two  years  has  certainly  had  a  negative 
impact  upon  church  endowments.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  financial  impact  the  abuse  mess  will  have  upon  the  giv- 
ing pattern  of  members  of  the  congregation. 

In  light  of  the  facts  that  the  church  may  be  under  severe 
financial  distress  from  comprehensive  financial  liabilities 
and  that  the  amount  of  its  assets  is  to  a  large  degree  uncer- 
tain, is  refuge  to  be  sought  in  bankruptcy  court?  There  are 
two  forms  of  bankruptcy:  Chapter  7  liquidations  and 
Chapter  1 1  reorganizations.  In  a  Chapter  7  bankruptcy,  the 
debtor  gives  up  his  assets  to  be  sold,  the  money  is  divided 
amongst  the  creditors,  and  the  debtor's  remaining  financial 
obligations  are  cancelled.  (In  these  descriptions  important 
exceptions  are  being  ignored  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.)  In  a 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy,  the  debtor  proposes  a  plan  that  will 
allow  the  creditors  to  receive  as  much  money  as  possible, 
cancel  the  remaining  obligations  and  allow  the  debtor  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  continue  the  enterprise  successfully. 

As  an  eleemosynary  institution,  the  church  cannot  be 
forced  into  an  involuntary  bankruptcy.  A  decision  to  seek 
bankruptcy  is  therefore  a  voluntary  one,  which  lies  solely 
with  a  bishop.  While  it  sounds  illogical,  one  need  not  be 
insolvent  (debts  exceeding  assets)  to  file  bankruptcy. 

a  catholic  church  is  unlikely  to  file  for  Chapter  7  liquida- 
tion. It  does  not  want  to  sell  its  assets  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness; it  desires  to  continue  its  existence  and  provide  assis- 
tance to  its  members  in  their  search  for  eternal  life.  But  an 
argument  could  be  made  for  employing  such  a  strategy, 
however  unlikely  the  occurrence  and  however  dubious  its 
ethics.  Its  assets,  mostly  parish  churches  and  schools,  are 
not  likely  to  attract  many  bidders.  Well-to-do  Catholics 
could  win  in  the  bidding  for  such  assets  in  an  auction  at 
bargain-basement  prices  and  then  turn  around  and  donate 
them  to  a  newly  formed  diocese. 

A  number  of  solvent  corporations  facing  mass  tort  lia- 
bility suits  (as  is  the  church  with  the  many  sexual  abuse 
cases)  have  sought  Chapter  1 1  reorganization  as  a  tactic  to 
force  a  global  settlement  of  all  the  litigation.  That  feature 
of  such  a  bankruptcy  filing  is  quite  attractive.  Yet  there  are 
also  many  drawbacks  that  a  debtor  must  consider. 

The  debtor  must  develop  and  present  a  viable  plan  for 


approval  by  the  court  in  such  a  reorganization.  The  cad, 
itors,  including  the  lawyers  for  the  sexual  abuse  viclm 
play  an  active  role  in  the  bankruptcy.  They  questiorche 
management  personnel  of  the  debtor,  comb  thrcteli 
financial  records  looking  for  assets,  seek  to  prevent  ijef- 
erential  treatment  of  one  group  of  creditors  over  the  idl- 
ers and  search  for  impermissible  transfers  of  assets  b}jihe 
debtor  to  other  entities  controlled  by  or  friendly  tele 
debtor,  and  they  can  object  to  proposed  actions  byjjbe 
debtor.  The  debtor  is  under  the  active  supervision  oht 
bankruptcy  court  and  will  need  prior  court  approvajroi 
taking  various  actions,  both  large  and  small. 

A  bishop,  who  enjoys  unquestioned  religious  authn- 
ty  to  administer  his  diocese  as  he  sees  fit,  could  nop 
expected  to  take  kindly  to  such  supervision  by  a  judgeioi 
to  the  relentless  inquiries  of  the  creditors.  The  prasE 
will  be  severely  intrusive.  The  creditors  can  be  expeted 
to  hire  not  run-of-the-mill  accountants,  but  rather  foai- 
sic  accountants  skilled  in  tracing  assets  through  hiih 
complex  series  of  transactions.  Transactions  wilflb 
viewed  with  a  high  level  of  skepticism  and  questmen 
accordingly  until  the  auditors  are  satisfied  that  the  I 
purpose  of  each  transaction  is  understood  and  is  suppl- 
ed by  a  sound  rationale. 

Since  a  diocese  is  a  large,  complex  and  indepencni 
entity,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  "creative"  accounts 
in  the  church  records.  There  may  very  well  be  assets  ia; 
are  "off  the  books,"  known  only  to  the  bishop.  Pasprs 
sometimes  engage  in  bookkeeping  strategies  of  their  m 
in  dealing  with  the  diocesan  administration.  Suppo,  a 
parish  is  struggling  to  meet  an  assessment  imposed  I 
bishop  that  is  based  upon  the  yearly  collection  totalot 
the  parish.  The  reported  collection  totals  may  begi  tc 
reflect  only  the  amount  received  in  contribuon 
envelopes,  disregarding  the  amounts  contributed  in  c>h. 
Financial  practices  such  as  these,  considered  private  rp 
ters  by  the  bishop,  could  end  up  being  aired  in  a  poic 
court  proceeding.  Civen  the  unusual  nature  of  a  cht,ch 
bankruptcy,  the  press  will  certainly  provide  coverage., 

There  will  also  surely  be  disputes  over  the  allocapn 
of  assets  and  liabilities  because  of  the  complexity  ofjbe 
matter.  Here  too,  speaking  in  terms  of  "the  church  v 
very  simplistic.  A  Catholic  diocese  is  likely  to  consisot 
various  legal  entities,  and  the  organizational  structurean 
vary  from  one  diocese  to  another.  As  in  the  secular  wcju* 
one  corporation  may  own  other  separate  corporatiis. 
called  subsidiaries;  a  diocese  may  be  the  legal  parenoi 
other  wholly  owned  not-for-profit  entities. 

An  individual  parish  may  be  part  of  the  diocese.  <  1 
may  be  a  separate  legal  entity.  The  distinction  can  be  (it- 
ical.  If  a  parish  is  legally  a  part  of  the  diocese,  and  the  « 
cese  is  legally  liable  for  a  debt,  the  parish  assets  carpe 
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[  to  satisfy  that  debt.  But  if  the 
>h  is  a  separate  entity,  the  diocese 
e  is  liable  for  the  debt;  parish  assets 
lot  be  seized  to  pay  the  debt  of  a 
rent  church  entity.  Diocesan  fund- 
ng  may  be  done  through  a  separate 

1  foundation.  Still  another  corpora- 
may  own  the  real  estate  assets.  All 

2  issues  will  be  explored  in  depth  in 
rourse  of  a  bankruptcy  proceeding, 
er  corporation  law  there  is  the 
•ept  of  "disregarding  the  corporate 
y,"  which  allows  a  court  to  hold 
entity  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
her  entity  in  cases  where  they  have 

been  operated  independently. 
:n  the  influence  and  power  pos- 
id  by  a  bishop,  the  creditors  will 
linly  explore  in  the  bankruptcy 
eedings  whether  these  church 
des  are  separate  in  name  only,  or 
j  operate  as  independent  bodies. 
)espite  the  strong  economy  of  the 

decade  and  a  half,  the  number  of 
:ruptcies,  both  personal  and  corpo- 

has  increased  dramatically.  That 
;ase  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
ige  in  society's  view  of  bankruptcy 
>ign  of  moral  failure.  Undoubtedly, 
ever,  the  bankruptcy  of  a  Catholic 
ese  in  response  to  the  financial 
equences  of  the  sexual  abuse  scan- 
would  bring  with  it  a  degree  of 
rational  shame. 

•Jot  addressed  in  this  discussion  is 
dier  canon  law  would  allow  a  bish- 
oluntarily  to  enter  bankruptcy,  a 
ess  in  which  he  necessarily  would 

elements  of  his  authority  to  a  lay 
t.  Though  it  may  not  be  publicly 
owledged,  attorneys  for  the  church 

certainly  examined  the  possibility 
inkruptcy.  Good  lawyers  would  do 

for  any  client  facing  the  financial 
sures  that  elements  of  the 
rican  Catholic  Church  unfortu- 
ly  now  face.  Whether  a  Catholic 
op  will  feel  compelled  to  seek 
Tuptcy  shelter  from  the  cascade  of 
al  abuse  damage  awards  remains  to 
■een.  Though  it  could  happen,  I 
lin  skeptical.  El 
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Transforming  Love 


One  woman's  journey  of  forgiveness,  healing  and  reconciliatot 


BY  ANONYmAi 
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THE  AUTHOR  lives  in  the  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
As  is  the  practice  in  many  12-step  programs,  the  author's 
name  is  not  disclosed. 


AM     A     HAPPILY  MABEI 

Roman  Catholic  won 
Attendance  at  Massm 
time  spent  in  meditatiokn 
my  daily  sustenance.  I  a  ! 
eucharistic  minister  in  our  w 
and  have  been  a  sponsor  irbu 
adult  initiation  program.  Is 
prayer  group  meets  regum 
and  I  receive  spiritual  direpi 
once  a  month.  I  make  reih 
retreats  and  have  been  privilw 
to  walk  through  the  Spim 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  I  m 
what  1  have  with  those  whoB 
less;  I  give  work  to  the  iipi 
grants,  comfort  the  widow 
visit  the  lonely  and  counsep 
addicted.  I  am  respected  bm 
colleagues  at  the  well-krwi 
university  where  I  teach. 

I  am  also  a  woman  whois ; 
child  in  the  sixth  grade  was  m 
ally  abused  by  her  parish  priffl: 
share  my  stoiy  in  the  hopeBl 
my  experience  of  healingini 
forgiveness  may  H 
the  many  people  *h( 
.li  e  suffering  .is  a  c<  s 
quence  of  sexual  ausf 
by  some  members  oth< 
Catholic  clergy. 

As  a  child,  I  grevB 
loving  the  Roman  Catt)li< 
Church — the  smell  of  an 
dies  burning,  the  waftir  (< 
■  incense  up  to  the  rafterstht 
peacehd,  quiet  churches  where  I  felt  God's  presencenc 
the  kindness  of  many  of  the  church's  priests  and  sisttv 
played  the  organ  in  our  own  church  and  coordinated 
altar  boys'  training  in  our  small  town  long  beforeH 
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lght  of  female  altar  servers  was  in  anyone's  mind.  In  a 
ilike  way,  I  thought  Jesus  must  be  just  like  our  parish 
st — smiling,  kind,  loving,  warm  and  forgiving.  That 
ciation  made  my  recovery  particularly  challenging. 
The  abuse  began  when  I  was  1 1  years  old.  My  feelings 
it  Father  X  were  conflicted  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
until  I  was  in  my  late  20s  that  I  began  to  acknowledge 
ibuse.  I  have  had  extensive,  in-depth  therapy  and  have 
been  recovering  from  active  alcoholism,  anorexia  and 
nia  for  more  than  1 8  years. 

cannot  tell  you  how  long  I  lived  with  feelings  of  rage, 
ow  long  I  suffered  from  horrible  feelings  of  betrayal  by 
church,  Father  X  and,  by  association,  Jesus.  I  don't 
n  how  long  I  prayed  for  this  man  and  for  the  gift  of  for- 
ness  and  healing.  I  was  blessed  with  a  very  good  thera- 
who  helped  me  uncover  my  memories  and  put  words 
le  feelings  I  was  experiencing — quite  an  arduous  jour- 
As  I  began  to  "grow  up"  in  therapy  and  obtained  my 
:er's  degree  in  counseling,  I  came  to  understand  how 
er  X  had  never  developed  psychosexually.  He  entered 
seminary  when  he  was  1 3  years  old;  perhaps  he  never 
d.  He  did  not  mature  into  a  psychologically  healthy 
t  male,  capable  of  having  chaste  relationships  with 
tmen  and  women  that  might  have  met  his  very  human 
Is  for  companionship,  love  and  friendship.  I  began  to 
lop  some  compassion  for  Father  X. 
Vhile  in  therapy,  and  for 
a  some  time  after  I  termi- 
d  therapy,  I  stopped  attend- 
Mass,  did  not  receive  the 
lments  and  was  so  angry 
I  wanted  to  take  a  hammer 
lat  mammoth  concrete  edi- 
the  National  Shrine  of  the 
laculate  Conception  in 
hington,  D.C.  As  I  began 
see  my  imperfections, 
lowledge  my  defects  of 
acter,  accept  my  creature- 
1,  and  as  I  began  to  mature, 
>  able  to  take  the  church  and 
er  X  off  the  pedestal  on 
h  I  had  placed  them.  A  wise 
it  director  told  me  during 
first  eight-day  retreat  that 
church  is  as  sinful  as  her 
>le." 

ught  years  ago  I  was  asked 
hare  my  story  of  recovery 
others  who  were  trying  to 
ver  from  alcoholism.  While 
i  spoken  in  this  type  of  set- 


ting many  times,  I  never  until  then  mentioned  publicly  that 
a  priest  had  sexually  abused  me.  I  was  talking  extempora- 
neously about  the  gifts  one  receives  by  hving  a  12-step  pro- 
gram; specifically  I  was  addressing  the  eighth  step,  which  deals 
with  forgiveness.  I  told  the  following  story: 

In  1990  I  went  to  visit  Father  X.  During  our  visit,  he 
was  restless  and  dominated  the  conversation,  such  that 
I  was  unable  to  bring  up  the  topic  of  the  abuse.  I  felt 
angry  and  frustrated;  and  after  arriving  home,  I  called 
him  on  the  phone.  I  didn't  really  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  I  just  asked  to  say  the  right  thing.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  in  therapy,  and  I  was  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  abuse.  I  told  him  that  I  had  forgiven 
him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  said,  "I  have  been  pray- 
ing that  you  would."  I  had  nothing  more  to  say.  I  felt 
grateful  that  there  was  closure  and  that  I  could  finally 
let  go  of  him.  Through  all  the  years  of  therapy,  tears, 
prayer  and  meditation,  I  had  been  given  the  gift  of  for- 
giveness for  him;  and  now  I  received  compassion  for 
m\  sell. 

I  had  to  get  to  die  point  w  here  I  wanted  to  be  free 
more  than  I  wanted  to  be  angry.  I  didn't  want  to  live 
my  life  in  an  ongoing  rage.  The  only  way  I  knew  to  be 
free  of  the  anger  and  the  rage  was  dirough  forgiveness. 
This  was  not  easy.  In  fact,  the  process  of  forgiving  has 
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been  the  most  difficult  experience  I  have  had  in  my  46 
years  of  living.  But  it  has  been  the  journey  for  which  I 
am  most  grateful. 

After  I  finished  telling  my  story,  a  man  approached  me 
with  his  wide-brimmed  hat  pulled  down  to  shield  his  eyes, 
and  his  coat  collar  pulled  up  around  his  neck.  He  extended 
his  hand,  and  as  I  shook  it,  he  said,  "I  am  Shawn  [not  his 
real  name],  and  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  On  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  I  want  to  apologize  to  you."  I  shiv- 
ered as  a  chill  ran  through  my  body,  and  tears  filled  my 
eyes.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  someone  in  the  church 
acknowledged  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  me  as  a 
child,  felt  genuine  compassion  for  me  and  was  courageous 
enough  to  "take  on  the  sins  of  others"  with  his  sincere  apol- 
ogy. After  being  away  from  the  sacraments  for  many  years, 
and  being  unable  to  pray,  except  to  say,  "Please  keep  me 
sober  and  healthy"  in  the  morning  and  "Thank  you"  at 
night,  I  began  to  hunger  for  God  again. 

I  slowh  began  to  seek  the  Cod  who  had  never  aban- 
doned me.  The  God,  who  loves  me  so  much,  carried  me 
when  I  could  not  walk.  When  I  cursed  God,  and  doubted 
that  God  even  existed,  God  put  people  in  my  life  who  lis- 
tened to  me  and  loved  me  back  to  health.  This  past  Easter 
was  the  first  time  in  14  years  that  I  could  say  that  Jesus  and 
I  are  intimate  friends  again. 
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In  his  own  way,  Father  X  acknowledged  that  htaat 
harmed  me,  and  he  was  deeply  sorry.  By  recognizin§in< 
accepting  his  own  frailties  as  a  human  being,  F;faei 
Shawn  was  able  to  reach  out  to  me  graciously  and  g(fc 
ously  and  offer  reconciliation.  Over  the  years,  I  have  m 
blessed  to  know  many  priests  who,  from  their  li  I 
prayer,  share  the  transforming  power  of  Jesus'  loveM 
others. 

Recovery  from  sexual  abuse  is  a  circuitous  pathfei 
takes  a  lifetime.  The  wounds  I  have  as  a  result  of  the  an 
are  still  there,  but  they  are  not  open  wounds  any  low 
They  have  been  turning  into  scars  for  many  years  m 
and  one  day  at  a  time,  I  am  being  healed. 

The  healing  allows  me  to  be  compassionate.  FoB 
past  six  months,  my  heart  has  been  broken  and  tears  m 
run  down  my  cheeks  each  time  I  read  the  morning  pfc 
or  listened  to  radio  commentators  describe  the  sufft»i 
of  yet  another  victim  of  sexual  abuse  by  a  priest.  I  Sri 
been  filled  with  anger  once  again,  after  I  learned  ap 
the  errors  made  by  some  bishops  because  of  denial,  im 
ranee  and  misjudgment.  And  then  I  go  and  sit  witftbi 
Lord,  participate  in  the  Mass  and  find  mvself  prajij 
silentlv  and  aloud  lor  the  victims,  the  survivors,  the  ler 
petrators  and  the  enablers.  And  I  am  comforted  and  tte< 
with  hope  for  our  church.  When  I  look  back  on  the  tm 
along  my  journey  when  I  felt  overwhelming  pain,  de» 
tion  and  feelings  of  hopelessness,  ■ 
reminded  that  it  was  then  thatii 
Spirit  was  working  quietly,  ui 
knownst  to  me,  to  bring  about  healj 
and  forgiveness.  And  so  is  the  Sfl 
moving  our  church  today.  Silentlyi* 
creatively,  I  believe  that  the  Spir  i: 
working  in  the  hearts  and  minds  oBB 
men  and  women,  the  clergy  and  w 
ops.  Some  bishops  and  clergy  areH 
fering  in  solidarity  with  us,  as  we  stj§ 
gle  to  be  courageous,  compassiojtti 
and  committed  to  the  call  of  pi 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

I  believe  that  God's  gracious  gi  o 
forgiveness  is  given  to  all  who  earnja 
seek  it,  so  that  we  can  extend  that  forfk 
ness  to  those  who  do  us  hann — phys'ial- 
ly,  emotionally  and  spiritually.  Injll 
midst  of  the  pain  and  the  suffering,  wijfl 
invited  to  love  one  another  as  Jesus  II 
us,  to  forgive  and  to  beg  for  forgives! 
to  let  go  of  the  rage,  to  be  healers  an  C 
be  healed,  to  be  reconciled  with  ■ 
another — to  bring  God's  transfer™ 
love  to  our  church  and  to  the  world,  fl 
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th  in  focus 


.Mother's  1 
)ivine  Office 


EIRDRE  CORNELL 


IT  OTHERHOOD  IS  monastic. 
/I  Walking  into  Gethsemane 
J  I  Abbey  during  Night  Prayer, 
*  JL.  I  had  to  catch  my  breath. 
)ne  to  be  swept  up  by  hero  worship, 
of  such  a  worthy  figure  as  Thomas 
an  (or  for  that  matter,  Kathleen 
is),  I  had  braced  myself  to  be  critical, 
rtheless,  entering  the  chapel,  seated 
i  this  gentle  fortress  on  the  hill,  I  was 
owered  by  a  sudden  visceral  reac- 
As  I  watched  the  evening  light  pour 
d  listened  to  the  monks'  plaintive 
,  I  found  myself  thinking,  .So  this  is 
it  looks  like. 

1  Kentucky  for  a  Grail  meeting,  I  was 
Dm  home  but  not  alone.  Too  young 
left  behind  with  my  husband  and  our 
older  children,  five-month-old 
us  weighed  heavy  in  my  arms.  We 
;pent  an  uncomfortable  night  in  a 
)ed  and  an  exhausting  day  in  meet- 
Sheer  doggedness  was  the  only  thing 
ng  me  awake.  Wits  scattered  by  what 
nd  only  half  jokingly  refers  to  as 
-brain,"  I  was  familiar  with  this 
to  remain  watchful, 
found  it  easy  to  identify  with  the  no- 
:nse  robes  and  hairstyles  of  the  two 
of  monks.  My  body's  beauty  has 
sacrificed  three  times,  and  while  its 
mrs  were  only  temporarily  reshaped, 
esh  remains  permanently  creased, 
each  pregnancy,  inevitably  some  of 
air  falls  out,  leaving  me  with  a  moth- 
msure:  a  ponytail  diat  thins  (even  as 
ips  widen)  with  each  child, 
nd  I,  too,  have  had  to  learn  detach- 
from  career  ambitions  and  material 
ssions.  My  best  jacket,  treasured  for 

RE  CORNELL,  who  lives  in  Newburgh, 
holds  a  master's  degree  in  theology 
Graduate    Theological    Union  at 
ley. 


some  future  teaching  job,  was  ruined  by 
milk  stains;  my  grandmother's  lace  table- 
cloth shredded  by  my  son  Thomas's  scis- 
sors. 

But  the  shock  of  familiarity  that  made 
my  stomach  clench  and  deflated  my  lungs 
came  from  a  recognition  even  more  fun- 
damental. Like  a  cave  hewn  into  moun- 
tain rock,  the  chapel  vault  confronts  the 
eye  with  its  relentless  simplicity.  A  wood- 
en cross  dominates  the  space.  x\n  icon,  the 
only  ornament,  graces  otherwise  bare 
walls.  Windows  stretching  several  stories 
high  allow  natural  light  to  ebb  and  flow.  I 


found  myself  staring  at  a  visual  portrait  of 
the  kaiosis,  the  self-emptying,  brought 
about  by  this  last,  unexpected  pregnancy. 

My  husband  and  I  thought  we  had 
mastered  the  balance  of  work  and  family, 
even  amid  the  chaos  of  our  Catholic 
Worker  lifestyle.  Having  two  children 
already,  we  assumed  that  with  minor 
adjustments  (like  finding  health  care  cov- 
erage) our  parameters  would  remain  basi- 
cally the  same.  This  time  was  different.  ' 
My  energy  level  plummeted.  I  waited  for 
the  middle  semester  "second  wind" — it 
never  came.  Checkups,  prenatal  vitamins 
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and  daily  exercise,  par  for  the  course  in 
my  other  pregnancies,  became  accom- 
plishments in  themselves. 

As  my  husband  and  I  began  to  pare 
down  our  active  lives,  we  were  forced  to 
admit  that  we  had  been  doing  all  the  right 
things  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  Trading 
oft  the  kids  while  we  raced  around  to 
migrant  farm-worker  camps,  the  Grail 
Women's  Center  or  our  inner-city  parish, 
we  had  lost  track  of  the  source  of  our 
motivation — or,  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
word,  our  vocation. 

During  this  third  pregnancy,  taking  in 
too  much  at  one  time  became  over- 
whelming; clutter  became  unbearable.  I 
craved  simpler  foods.  Our  new  limits  dic- 
tated a  simpler  pace  ot  life.  My  already 
slim  work  hours  vanished  into  a  leave  of 
absence.  We  had  to  end  our  only  formal 
project,  a  gardening  program  with  Latino 
teenagers.  While  this  new  life  took  shape 
inside  my  body,  pushing  for  room,  I  felt 
my  outward  life  slipping  away. 

Even  the  Mass  was  as  if  taken  away 
from  me.  In  the  first  trimester,  tides  of 
revulsion  made  it  impossible  to  stomach 
the  liturgy's  sexist  language.  As  the  surge 
of  anger  subsided  into  the  more  usual 
annoyance,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried  I 
could  not  return  to  three-times-a-week 
attendance.  Just  as  the  noon  bells  chimed, 
the  phone  would  ring  with  a  complicated 
need,  or  an  unexpected  guest  would  arrive. 
I  thirsted  for  the  wine's  sweet,  burning 
sensation  to  seep  into  my  chest.  I  hun- 
gered for  the  host  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth.  Instead,  my  hunger  and  thirst 
were  sharpened. 

Deprived  of  the  anchor  that  grounds 
my  busy  days,  I  groped  for  a  lifeline. 
During  stolen  moments  while  Rachel  and 
Thomas  napped,  I  sat  with  the  breviary 
my  mother  had  so  wisely  given  me  when 
I  left  home.  Savoring  their  poetry,  I  pored 
over  the  psalms,  rediscovering  the  lines 
that  had  already  saved  me  once,  during 
my  college  crisis  of  faith.  Stitching  each 
word  into  memory,  I  marveled  at  the  way 
they,  in  turn,  baste  my  own  small  story 
into  the  seam  of  Christian  history.  I 
thought  of  those  early  communities  of 
women  and  men  who  fled  the  comfort  of 
urban  centers  and  the  security  of 
Constantine's  church.  They,  too,  were 
haunted  by  this  desire:  "I  will  lure  you 
into  the  desert  and  there  I  will  speak  to 
your  heart"  (Hosea  2:4). 


At  33,  I  am  the  inheritor  of  two  great 
lay  movements,  both  of  which  must  be 
reborn  in  the  present  generation.  As  moth- 
er of  three,  I  can  labor  for  neither  one. 
Following  a  calling  that  demands  so  much 
from  me,  I  had  been  faithful  to  its  appear- 
ances while  resisting  its  internal  giving 
over.  As  their  externals  were  stripped  away, 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  original 
imprint  on  which  the  Catholic  Worker  and 
the  Grail  were  based:  the  mystery  of  voca- 
tion laid  bare.  As  in  labor,  there  is  no  going 
around  the  pain,  only  through  it;  and  just  as 
at  Seamus's  birth  I  had  allowed  the  con- 
tractions to  bowl  me  over,  keeping  nothing 
back  from  their  agonizing  waves,  so  now  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
familiarity  of  this  chapel. 

Compline  ended.  All  but  one  of  the 
monks  filed  out.  Invited  to  the  inner 
chapel  with  the  other  visitors,  Seamus  and 


I  lined  up  to  be  blessed  with  holy 
Passing  the  icon,  we  were  greeted 
gaze  of  the  Madonna  holding  her  cj 
thought  of  all  those  nights  staying  uj 
the  children  when  they  have  fevers,  v| 
ing  their  breath  rise  and  fall  in  i 
Antiphon  of  sleep.  Motherhood 
office  that,  like  dishes,  or  meals  or  a 
less  minuscule  acts  of  hospitality  m| 
recreated  every  day,  several  times  a 

At  Gethsemane  I  recognize<L_ 
tenacious  return.  Body  exhaustedH 
falling  out,  bound  to  late-night 
and  early-morning  lauds,  I  come  h 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  to  its 
etched  onto  the  bones.  Like  the  m 
tics,  I  take  my  place  in  this  remna 
lean,  fully  awake,  into  stillness,  er 
ing  it  like  a  lover;  to  seek  the  or 
imprint;  to  train  an  inner  ear  to  tht 
mate  voice  of  Christ. 


listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  o(  Bene 
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God,  Evil,  and  Innocent 
Suffering 

A  Theological  Reflection 

By  John  E.  Thiel 

Cross-road  Publishing.  11 9p  $24.95  (paperback 
original).  ISBN  0824519280 

The  topic  of  suffering  is  never  far  from  the 
lips  of  theologians  or  those  who  take  seri- 
ously their  relationship  with  their  God.  In 
light  of  the  horrific  events  of  Sept.  11, 
2001,  the  questions  posed  by  suffering, 
especially  innocent  suffering,  seem  espe- 
cially pertinent  for  examination.  John  E. 
Thiel,  a  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Fairfield  University,  Conn.,  has  given  us  a 
serious  book  that  takes  up  this  task.  This 
highly  analytical,  rather  theoretical,  yet 
accessible  book  explores  the  age-old  ques- 
tion: why  do  the  innocent  ones  suffer?  It  is 
Thiel's  contention  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  ot  suffering  or  death  in  any  way,  and 
to  name  God  as  the  cause  of  evil  renders  it 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  in  God. 

Thiel  insists  from  the  beginning  that  he 
is  not  undertaking  a  theodicy,  because  he  is 
not  arguing  for  reconciliation  between  God 
and  evil.  Nonetheless  he  does  argue  quite 
vehemendy  in  support  of  specific  attributes 
of  God,  namely  God's  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
do  a  theodicy,  yet  I  wonder  if  those  of  us 
win  )  .ire  especially  interested  in  the  t<  ipic  i  it 
suffering  are  not  "closet  theodicists,"  for  we 
do  desire  to  defend  particular  understand- 
ings of  divinity  in  the  face  of  evil  and  suf- 
fering 

It  is  to  Thiel's  credit  that  he  does  not 
want  to  solve  the  "problem"  of  suffering. 
What  he  hopes  to  achieve  is  an  adequate 
account  of  God's  relationship  to  evil  while 
maintaining  God's  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence.  He  also  wishes  to  affirm 
that  innocent  suffering  does  take  place  in 
our  world  and  such  suffering  must  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  its  own  right.  The  author 
demonstrates  a  great  sensitivity  to  the  real- 
ity of  innocent  suffering  and  how  it  plagues 
us  all.  I  am  grateful  to  Thiel  for  fully 
exploring  the  faulty  human  assumption  that 
one  person's  innocence  requires  someone 
else's  guilt — and  more  especially,  as  is 
pointed  out,  requires  someone's  evil  agen- 
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cy.  This  book  will  help  put  to  rest  the  idea 
that  God  causes  evil  and  suffering. 

One  very  useful  aspect  of  this  book, 
from  the  standpoint  of  classroom  teaching, 
is  that  it  gives  the  reader  a  good  overview  of 
various  aspects  of  the  Christian  response  to 
suffering.  St.  Augustine's  theological  con- 
tributions are  highlighted,  as  well  as  the 
story  of  Job,  a  brief  history  of  theodicy,  the 
arguments  of  contemporary  theologians 
and  references  to  the  Holocaust.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Thiel  occasionally  draws 
upon  the  wisdom  of  women  theologians, 
but  those  who  have  done  significant  work 
in  the  field  of  suffering,  e.g.,  Rebecca 
Chopp  and  Wendy  Farley,  are  conspicu- 
ously absent.  While  his  nod  to  the  great 
work  of  Elie  Wiesel  is  appreciated,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  draw  other  names  from 
the  long  list  of  Jewish  theologians  who 
write  with  an  eye  to  the  Holocaust. 

Thiel  argues  from  the  authority  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  as  he  lays  out  his 
understanding  of  divinity  in  the  face  of 
innocent  suffering.  He  is  most  willing  to 
reframe  the  traditional  understanding  of 
original  sin  in  order  to  support  his  thesis. 
But  he  is  most  unwilling  to  reframe  other 
aspects  of  the  tradition,  such  as  the  pi  iwer 
of  God,  that  have  been  highly  problematic. 
He  wants  us  to  know  that  our  omnipotent 
God  cares  for  us  and  is  filled  with  concern 
for  victims  ot  innocent  suffering;  but  die 
ways  in  which  this  attribute  has  been 
manipulated  over  the  centuries  to  oppress 
others  are  ignored.  I  also  found  myself  ask- 
ing, "What  of  our  triune  God's  ability  to 
relate  to  human  beings?  Why  must  this 
attribute  take  second  place  to  God's 
omnipotence?" 

I  was  baffled  by  Thiel's  outright  dis- 
missal of  process  theology.  It  seems  that 
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this  theology  has  nothing  to  offer  when 
dealing  with  the  reality  ot  evil  and  suffering. 
I  cannot  accept  Thiel's  declaration  that 
process  theology  is  unworthy  because  many 
believers  "would  be  reluctant  to  pay  the 
high  price  exacted  by  the  process  under- 
standing of  God."  In  some  areas  Thiel 
stands  open  to  acknowledging  the  value  of 
randomness,  change  and  chance  with 
regard  to  divinity,  but  this  openness  disap- 
pears when  the  attribute  of  omnipotence 
emerges.  While  God's  omnipotence  (espe- 
cially God's  ability  to  defeat  death)  is  the 
basis  of  faith  for  many  believers,  God's 
omnipotence  is  troubling  and  problematic 
for  many  others.  I  was  hoping  for  a  further 
exploration  of  power  as  perhaps  a  process 
of  interaction  between  persons  or  a 
paradigm  ot  mutual  influence.  Thiel  takes 
no  account  of  the  fine  theological  work 
challenging  the  overemphasis  on  God's 
omnipotence.  This,  in  my  view,  is  the 
major  weakness  of  his  book. 

The  great  strength  of  the  book  is  that  it 
makes  a  sound  case  for  God's  omnipotence 
as  a  moral  witness  to  innocent  suffering. 
The  reader  will  be  moved  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  God  bears  witness  to  that 
which  we  cannot  understand.  Thiel  offers 
us  a  God  whose  presence  fills  up  the  void 
left  by  such  suffering.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
omnipotence  is  so  essential  to  his  argu- 
ment. This  is  a  God  who  must  be  able  to 
defeat  death  and  emerge  victorious.  It  is 
also  a  God  who  seems  to  be  male,  audiori- 
tarian  and  in  control.  Again,  I  voice  my 
concern  that  Thiel's  use  of  omnipotence  as 


the  main  attribute  for  God  pushes  all  odier 
understandings  of  God  to  the  sidelines. 

Nancy  Hawkins 

You  Still  Can't 
Get  There  From 
Here 

The  Whore's  Child 

And  Other  Stories 

By  Richard  Russo 

Knopf.  22>'p  $24.  ISBN  03754116S2 

Right  beneath  the  title,  the  jacket  of  The 
Whore's  Child  displays  a  bare  black  cross; 
and  we  soon  discover  why.  The  subject  of 
the  title  story  is,  of  all  things,  an  aging  nun 
whose  beloved  absent  father  turns  out  to 
have  been  her  (hated)  mother's  pimp. 
What  the  embittered  Sister  Veronique  has 
in  common  with  most  of  the  cast  in  the 
remaining  six  tales  (or  novellas)  in  this  col- 
lection is  her  more  or  less  permanent,  but 
wholly  un-redemptive  pain.  Not  for  noth- 
ing was  this  homely,  engaging  novelist 
raised  a  Catholic  in  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
Richard  Russo 's  heroes  tend  to  be  bewil- 
dered boys  whose  parents'  failed  marriages 
get  even  more  dismal  when,  finite  de  mieux, 
they  reconcile  ("Joy  Ride,"  "The  Mysteries 
ot  Linwood  Hart"),  or  husbands  who  are 
either  divorced  ("Poison"),  unfaithful 
("Buoyancy"  and  "The  Farther  You  Go") 
or  cuckolded  ("Monhegan  Light"). 


Alive!  In  The  Time  of  Famine 

A  JOURNEY  INTO  SELF  DISCOVERY  FOR  MEN  IN  MINISTRY 
A  DYNAMIC  THERAPEUTIC  AND  SPIRITUAL  RETREAT 

San  Pedro  Center,  Winter  Park,  Orlando,  Florida,  USA 
February  23rd  to  March  1st,  2003 


The  fifteenth  consecutive  year  for  this 
therapeutic  /  spiritual  retreat  exclusively 
for  priests,  brothers,  deacons,  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  discover  how  we  relate 
through  personal  growth  and  relation- 
ships to  the  self,  others,  ministry, 
prayer,  friends,  co-workers,  family,  and 
community.  Explore  ministry,  spiri- 
tuality, sexuality  /  masculinity,  addictive 


aspects  and  behaviour. 

Experience  the  sensitive  concern  and 
direction  of  our  team,  working  with 
dream  interpretation,  the  unconscious 
self,  myths,  scripture,  discernment, 
emotional  bodywork  and  personal 
therapy  sessions  in  a  warm  environment 
of  confidentiality. 

Group  limited  to  18  participants. 

For  more  information  contact:  Daniel  McDonald,  Director 

CENTRE  FOR  PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  EMOTIONAL  BODYWORK 

145  Spadina  Rd.,  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  2T1  Tel:  (416)  928-9570  Fax:  (416)  921-7464 
Visit  our  website:  spiritCentral.com/ministry   E-mail:  ministry@spiritCentral.com 
(A  division  of  C.P.E.B.  Therapies  Inc.) 


Like  Russo  himself,  some  o; 
newest  male  characters  may  have  esd 
their  bleak  hometowns  in  the  Rust 
(he  lives  in  Maine,  and  they're 
Englanders),  but  not  their  bleak,  ui 
turesque  destiny.  "Man  hands  on  m 
to  man,"  as  Philip  Larkin  said;  and 
"The  Farther  You  Go,"  Hank,  still  ac 
from  prostate  surgery,  is  goaded  b 
cranky  wife,  Faye,  into  driving  their 
sive  son-in-law  Russell  to  the  nearest 
port  and  shipping  him  as  far  away  a 
$200  left  in  June's  checking  account 
allow.  (At  the  last  moment  Hank  re 
and  gives  Russell  back  his  car,  to  go 
knows  where.) 

Sheer  formulaic  misery?  By 
means.  For  Russo,  whose  career  has 
moving  from  strength  to  strength, 
Mohawk  (1986),  The  Risk  Pool  (1< 
Nobody's  Fool  (1993),  Straight  Man  (1 
and  the  Pulitzer-Prize-winning  En 
Falls  (2001),  is  also  a  brilliant  deac 
comic  writer.  His  protagonists  all  ki 
or  eventually  learn,  that  they  are  foe 
and  just  how  little  they  can  do  aboi 
Russo  has  progressed  from  working- 
poverty  through  academic  respectat 
(the  University  of  Illinois  at  Carbon 
to  the  affluence  of  literary  stardom; 
every  step  along  the  way  seems  to 
enriched  his  social  depth  perception, 
retired  Professor  Snow  in  "Buoyan 
who  has  been  replaced  by  a  trendy  i 
logical  geek,  suspects  that  the  hitter's 
umphant  reception  means  his  own 
leagues  "secretly  shared  his  dubious  o 
ion  of  his  life's  work."  So  "at  the 
tion-and-answer  session  following 
young  man's  presentation  (on  'Get 
Otherness  and  Othering'),"  Snow 
"whether  students  could  apply  his  co 
toward  their  foreign-language  req' 
ment."  Be  they  fading  authors,  disgiu 
wives  or  discarded  husbands,  about* 
only  half-reliable  weapon  left  to  Rusj- 
angry  souls  is  their  sharp  tongue. 

In  a  typical  scene,  1 0-year-j< 
Linwood  Hart's  father  (separated  fiji 
his  wife)  takes  his  son  out  to  eat. 

They  were  no  sooner  seated  in 
Rigazzi's  than  Lin's  favorite 
waitress,  the  one  who  enjoyed 
giving  his  father  a  hard  time,) 
came  over.  "I  was  beginning  to 
think  you'd  died,  Slick,"  she  said;  , 
one  hand  on  an  ample  hip,  "You 
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rer  come  in  anymore." 
His  father  pretended  to  read 
menu,  "Well,  Jolene,  I  keep 

ining  into  people  I  don't  like," 
father  said,  indicating  the  far 

I  of  the  restaurant  where  Lin's 
;le  Brian  sat  eating  spaghetti 
h  his  family. 

"Speaking  of  which,"  Jolene 
i,  "he  wants  to  know  if  you'd 
:  to  join  them." 

"Yeah?"  his  father  said.  "Tell 

I I  know  how  much  he'd  like  to 
il  my  dinner,  but  I'm  not  going 
et  him." 

"I'll  say  no  such  thing,"  she 
ired  him. 

"Suit  yourself,"  his  father  said 
iably.  "I'll  have  the — " 

"Rigatoni  and  sausage,"  Jolene 
shed  for  him. 

"Rigatoni  and  sausage,"  his 
ler  confirmed  as  she  wrote  it 
vn. 

Now  she  raised  an  eyebrow  in 
's  direction.  When  he  opened 

mouth  to  speak,  she  said, 
>aghetti  and  meatballs,"  wrote 
t  down  and  then  snatched  the 
i  menus.  "I  could  make  other 
dictions,  too,  but  I'd  just 
•ress  myself." 

tough,  minutes  later  the  irascible 
others  are  duking  it  out  in  the  park- 

h  mayhem,  petty  or  otherwise,  is 
iphically  inevitable  in  Russo's 
>ince,  as  he  wrote  about  a  year  ago 

New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
f  turned  God  out  of  the  picture," 
is  have  nowhere  to  look  "for  wis- 
ld  purpose,"  except  an  extremely 
5  and  contradictory  source:  them- 

All  the  evidence  suggests — no, 
-that  this  isn't  going  to  work;  but 
;  plunge  merrily  (or  miserably) 
anyhow,  while  Richard  Russo, 

grieving,  self-mocking  observer- 
iant  in  the  rout,  reminds  us  how 

ere  are  no  stylistic  pyrotechnics,  a 
Updike,  no  convoluted  allegories 
,  a  la  Philip  Roth,  just  quirky, 
.'ring,  anticlimactic  narratives  with 
-pitch  dialogue  about  a  bunch  of 
y  male,  female  and  pre-adolescent 
who  happen  to  inhabit  certain 


neighborhoods  in  the  Northeast,  but  who 
end  up  looking  alarmingly  (grin  and  bear 
it)  like  the  rest  of  us.        Peter  Heinegg 

'An  Gorta  Mor': 
The  Great 
Hunger 

The  Irish  Famine 

A  Documentary 

By  Colm  Toibin  and  Diarmaid  Ferriter 

St.  Martin's  Press.  224p;  $23.95  hardcover 
ISBN  0312300514 

In  recent  years,  several  states  have  passed 
laws  mandating  that  the  Irish  Famine  ot 
the  1840's  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
alongside  African  slavery  and  the  Jewish 
Holocaust.  Equating  this  trinity  of  hor- 
rors, Famine  curriculum  supporters  say, 
is  not  only  appropriate  but  historically 
enlightening. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  brief, 
provocative  The  Irish  Famine:  A 
Docimientaij,  Colm  Toibin  quotes  an 
ardent  supporter  of  such  lessons,  New 
York's  Governor  Pataki:  "History  teach- 
es us  that  the  Great  Hunger  was  not  the 
result  of  a  massive  Irish  crop  failure,  but 
rather  a  deliberate  campaign  by  the 
British  to  deny  the  Irish  people  the  food 
they  needed  to  survive."  One  can  imag- 
ine Pataki's  remarks  earning  lusty 
applause.  But  Toibin  and  his  co-author, 
Diarmaid  Ferriter,  want  Irish  Americans 
to  stop  applauding  and  instead  funda- 
mentally re-examine  their  views  on  the 
Famine.  New  Jersey's  Irish  Famine 
schools  curriculum,  Toibin  contends,  is 
disturbingly  typical. 

"The  text  is  full  of  emotional  lan- 
guage, selective  quotation  and  vicious 
anti-English  rhetoric.  It  asserts,  despite 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Ireland 
remained  a  net  exporter  of  food  during 
the  Famine.  It  is  as  shocking  in  its  care- 
lessness and  its  racism  as  the  London 
Times  editorials  were  about  Ireland  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Famine." 

This  is  a  shrewd  bit  of  writing  by 
Toibin.  Lest  this  acclaimed  Irish  novelist 
be  accused  of  being  (gasp!)  pro-English, 
Toibin  makes  it  clear  that  he  under- 
stands that  many  in  19th-century  Britain 
thought  the  Catholic  Irish  were  subhu- 
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An  adult  travel  program  to 
build  faith  &  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  currently  scheduled  in 
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man  and  that  the  Famine  was  God's  pun- 
ishment. 

But  according  to  the  Famine-era 
documents  that  Ferriter,  a  historian,  has 
collected,  the  British  government  was  in 
fact  pursuing  Famine  solutions  seriously, 
if  not  successfully. 

In  February  1846  the  Downpatrick 
Recorder  newspaper  described  several 
British  bills  aimed  at  the  Famine  as  "so 
many  steps  in  the  right  direction.They 
will  tend  to  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  country.  Such  measures  outfit  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  agitators." 

With  The  Irish  Famine:  A 
Documentary,  Toibm  and  Ferriter  take 
aim  at  the  historians  and  politicians  who 
became  20th-century  "agitators,"  argu- 
ing that  the  Famine  was  essentially 
British-sponsored  genocide. 

"Catholic  society  in  Ireland  in  the 
1 840's  was  graded  and  complex,  [and]  to 
suggest  that  it  was  merely  England  or 
Irish  landlords  who  stood  by  while 
Ireland  starved  is  to  miss  the  point," 
Toibm  writes.  "An  entire  class  of  Irish 
Catholics  survived  the  Famine;  many, 
indeed,  improved  their  prospects  as  a 
result  of  it,  and  this  legacy  may  be  more 
difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  in  Ireland  now 
than  the  legacy  of  those  who  died  or  emi- 
grated." 

Toibin's  introduction  is  an  eye-open- 
er and  should  not  be  dismissed  as  either 
sacrilegious  or  silly.  Like  all  historical 
events,  the  Famine  is  open  to  different 
interpretations.  Neither  Toibfn  nor 
Ferriter  believes  the  British  acted  nobly. 
They  acknowledge  the  "dismissive  tones" 
used  by  many  British  leaders,  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Irish  starved.  But  Toibfn 
adds,  "If  you  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  British  government  and  Irish 
landlords  wanted  land  clearance  on  a  vast 
scale,  then  the  obvious  question  arises: 
could  it  be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
were  these  attitudes  and  ambitions  and, 
on  the  other,  there  was  a  famine,  but  that 
the  two  are  not  necessarily  connected,  or 
not  connected  enough  to  constitute  cause 
and  effect?" 

Some  readers  will  be  made  uneasy — 
or  outraged — by  Toibin's  detached  intro- 
duction. But  that's  his  point:  that  emotion 
has  skewed  history  when  it  comes  to  the 
Irish  Famine.  It  is  not  outrageous  to  sug- 
gest that  people,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  have  exploited  the  psychological, 


even  political,  value  of  the  Irish  Famine. 

Toibin's  essay  is  impressionistic,  iron- 
ic, occasionally  even  funny.  But  since  these 
are  probably  not  the  methods  by  which 
even  open-minded  Irish  Americans  want 
to  ponder  the  terrible  Famine,  he  might 
have  tried  some  plainly-stated  polemics  of 
his  own.  The  Irish  Famine:  A  Documentary 
seems  aimed  at  readers  in  Ireland,  as 
opposed  to  melting-pot  America.  Here — 
distasteful  as  it  may  be — there  is  still  com- 
petition among  the  oppressive  narratives 
of  various  ethnic  groups,  creating  a  wrin- 
kle in  die  Famine  debate  that  this  book 
does  not,  or  perhaps  cannot,  probe. 

The  documents  selected  by  Ferriter 
are,  nevertheless,  fascinating  and  reveal- 
ing. They  are  also,  of  course,  very  dry 
reading.  Nothing  beats  primary  sources. 
But,  to  return  to  the  earlier  document 
cited,  I  personally  do  not  know  if  The 
Downpatrick  Recorder  had,  say,  a  bias 
toward  London.  Ferriter  probably  should 
have  offered  more  in  the  way  of  context  to 
introduce  the  documents. 

But  then,  the  more  he  explains,  the 
less  power  the  documents  themselves 
hold.  As  it  is,  Ferriter  humbly  contends: 
"  These  documents.. .do  nothing  to  settle 
the  [Famine]  argument;  instead,  they 
establish  its  terms  and  complexity." 

The  Irish  Famine:  A  Documentary  is  at 
its  best  exploring  how  the  United  States 
and  Ireland  have  treated  the  Famine  so 
differently.  Ultimately  though,  since 
there  is  not  much  of  an  outcry  in  this 
country  for  a  "revisionist"  look  at  the 
Famine,  I  don't  see  many  readers  giving 
Toibin's  book  a  chance.  Even  if  (say) 
George  Pataki  chose  to  plow  through 
Famine-era  proceedings  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  don't  see  him  toning 
down  his  rhetoric — not  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Irish  American  voters  in 
New  York,  most  of  whom  are  quite  com- 
fortable with  their  instinctual  disdain  for 
British  actions  during  the  Famine. 

Toibm  does  offer  up  a  positive  model 
of  Irish  American  scholarship — the 
Famine  curriculum  for  New  York  State 
schools  prepared  by  Rutgers  University's 
Professor  Maureen  Murphy.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  when  this  diverse, 
1 , 000-page  document  was  released, 
Professor  Murphy  was  lambasted  in  many- 
quarters  as  a  sellout  to  the  Brits. 

They  don't  call  them  the  Fighting 
Irish  for  nothing.  Tom  Deignan 
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DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  ul  \ 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-wee!  ssi 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  wii  [ui 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concenc 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  4 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  AntOB 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Wl 
www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORL 

University  New  Orleans  invites  applicants 
tenure-track  faculty  position  as  an  assB 
associate  professor  with  the  Loyola  Insfl 
Ministry.  Rank  and  salary  will  be  comrrp 
with  experience.  Qualifications:  doctorate  ■ 
Scripture  or  theology  with  a  strong  M 
emphasis;  a  secondary  strength  in  systenp 
ology,  pastoral  or  moral  theology;  m 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLA<1 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  ServH 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-yel 
active  duty  commitment  minister* 
to  the   men  and  women  1 
uniform.  The  position  requires  I 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastic 
endorsement.  Age  waivers 
possible.  For  further  information,  c 
1  -800-803-2452    email  us 
chaplams@rs.af. mil  or  visit  c 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.rn 
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ters 

r  Whiners 

jatulations  on  the  choice  of  articles 
£  Sept.  2  3  issue.  These  were  real 
es  about  the  daily  problems  that 
e  encounter.  It  is  encouraging  to 
that  good  people  are  still  working 
rd  for  the  church.  Fewer  articles  by 

arity  with  contemporary  Roman 
licism;  knowledge  of  and  experience  in 
ite  ministry  education;  practical  theology 
anon;  experience  and/or  willingness  and 
st  to  engage  in  distance  education. 
silnlitics:  The  faculty  member  will  teach 
ite  courses  in  Scripture  and  other  related 
n  areas  on  campus.  In  the  distance  edu- 
program,  the  faculty  member  will  revise 
:s  and  update  print,  video  and  Web  mate- 
work  with  adjunct  faculty  and  serve  as 
•ce  for  students  and  group  facilitators, 
j  ling  responsibilities  entail  occasional 
I  graduate  courses  in  City  College,  the 
lg  college  of  the  university.  The  Loyola 
ite  for  Ministry  is  located  within  City 
jeat  Loyola  University  New  Orleans  and 
imitted  to  the  mission  and  goals  of  a  Jesuit 
•sit)'.  The  Institute  offers  master's  degrees 
storal  studies  and  religious  education, 
asking  practical  theology,  as  well  as  cer- 
es and  a  range  of  continuing  education 
es  and  workshops.  The  Institute  for 
try's  distance  education  programs  are 
d  in  partnership  with  50  Catholic  dioceses 
;  United  States,  as  well  as  dioceses  and 
ies  in  Canada,  Scotland,  England  and 
■.  Application:  Letters  of  application,  cur- 
m  vitae  and  three  reference  letters  should 
dressed  to:  Search  Committee  Chair,  Box 
oyola  University  New  Orleans,  6363  St. 
es  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70118;  Ph: 
777-5469.  Applications  accepted  until 
1,  2002,  or  until  position  is  filled.  Position 
ble  in  tall  2003.  Loyola  University  New 
ns  is  an  AA/EEOC  employer.  W  omen  and 
I  dries  are  encouraged  to  apply.  If  you  need 
!  intact  Loyola  University  New  Orleans, 
!  h  Committee  Chair  by  e-mail,  use  the  fol- 
\  g  address:  mmarkuly@loyno.edu. 

5US  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR  AND  RELIGION 
HER.  Santa  Margarita  Catholic  High 
>1  (Orange  County,  Calif.)  has  two  open- 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR  must 
i  B.A.  in  religious  studies  or  master's  in  pas- 
1  studies.  RELIGION  TEACHER  must 
a  B.A.  in  religion  or  religious  studies, 
nail  resume  to:  S.M.C.H.S.,  Human 
irces,  22062  Antonio  Pkwv,  Rancho  Santa 
arita,  CA  92688;  Ph:  (949)  766-6008;  Fax: 
766-6005. 

*CH  HISTORY  POSITION.  Washington 
|  (logical  Union  announces  a  full-time  faculty 
;  on  in  the  area  of  church  history  beginning 
]  )03.  The  successful  candidate  w  ill  be  expect- 


whiners,  nit-picking  theologians  and 
about  the  politics  of  the  clergy  would  be 
appreciated.  Maybe  there  is  still  hope  for 
the  church. 

Michael  F.  Melloy 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Complexity  of  Lives 

Their  respective  positions  aside,  the  dif- 

ed  to  teach  graduate-level  courses  in  ancient  and 
medieval  church  history  and  the  history  of  spiri- 
tuality, preferably  with  a  focus  on  die  Franciscan 
tradition.  Applicants  must  hold  a  Ph.D.  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  historical  theology  or  a 
related  field.  Rank  and  duration  of  appointment 
are  open.  The  position  calls  for  teaching  graduate 
students  in  dieology,  most  of  whom  are  prepar- 
ing for  ministry.  Please  send  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion and  curriculum  vitae  to:  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20012.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  Dec.  6,  2002.  W.T.U.  is  a  Roman 
Cadiolic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry. For  more  information,  consult  our  Web 
site:  www.wtu.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  l  ull  time,  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Man',  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Five 
weekend  Masses.  Holy  days,  weekly  school 
liturgy;  weddings  and  funerals  additional.  Adult 
choir,  two  children's  choirs,  two  handbell 
choirs,  45-rank  Casavant  organ  in  live  acoustical 
environment.  Candidates  must  have  at  least 
seven  years'  experience  with  Vatican  II  liturgy 
and  possess  an  earned  B.M.  degree;  M.M.  pre- 
ferred. Application  must  include  resume,  two 
professional  and  one  personal  reference. 
Contact:  Rev.  Dennis  Buranosky,  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Man',  45  N.  Sprague  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15202;  Ph;  (412)  766-6660. 

Retreats 

A  SIX-DAY  RETREAT  with  Margaret  Silt,  author 
in  Ignatian  spirituality,  April  21-2",  2005.  Are 
you  "on  the  edge"  of  institutional  religion?  It  can 
be  a  "growing  edge"  of  the  kingdom.  Reflective 
talks,  time  for  personal  prayer  and  individual 
meetings  with  Ms.  Silf,  one  of  England's  best- 
loved  spiritual  writers.  Cost:  S3 30.  Call,  write,  tax 
or  e-mail:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
thevenet@frontiernet.net. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renew  al  of  mind,  body  and  spint. 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216-6311; 
Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web 
site:  w~ww.ost.edu. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICI  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 


ference  in  rhetoric  between  the  essays  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker  and  Bishop 
Thomas  Gumbleton  is  striking  (9/30). 
While  Father  Baker  argues  from  law, 
theory  and  church  documents,  Bishop 
Gumbleton's  evidence  comes  from  the 
lived  experience  of  people  with  whom  he 
has  met  and  spoken.  I  cannot  help  but 
see  the  analog)'  with  the  leaders  of  Jesus' 
day,  who  insisted  on  abstract  interpreta- 
tions of  religious  law,  and  Jesus  himself, 
who  saw  that  the  simple  law  of  love 
needed  to  be  applied  to  the  complexity 
of  people's  lues. 

Father  Baker's  essay  reveals  the  main 
problem  with  much  of  Curial  thinking 
about  homosexuality:  an  obsession  with 
sexual  behavior.  He  seems  locked  in  a 
thought  pattern  that  equates  orientation 
with  behavior.  In  church  teaching,  the 
distinction  between  orientation  and 
behavior  has  been  made  clear  main 
times  (with  no  sinful  stigma  attached  to 
orientation);  yet  when  it  comes  to  devel- 
oping policy  about  homosexuality,  some 
church  leaders  cannot  seem  to  break  out 
of  the  formula  that  equates  a  homosexual 
orientation  with  not  just  ordinary  sexual 
activity,  but  rampant  sexual  activity.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  gay/lesbian  people  feel 
that  church  officials  "don't  get  it,"  when 
those  in  such  positions  as  bather  Baker's 
seem  to  know  nothing  about  the  reality 
of  gay/lesbian  lives. 

Sexual  orientation  involves  more 
than  desire  for  physical  contact;  it  also 
includes  the  need  for  affection,  intimacy, 
companionship  and  love,  bather  Baker's 
insistence  on  referring  to  a  homosexual 
orientation  as  "same-sex  attraction" 
reveals  Ins  perspective  ol  seeing  the  phe- 
nomenon only  in  terms  of  sexual  desire. 
Moreover,  bather  Baker's  use  of  the 
acronym  "S.S.A."  for  "same-sex  attrac- 
tion" pathologizes  a  term  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  medical  and  psy- 
chological authorities  do  not.  Given 
Father  Baker's  obvious  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  homosexuality,  I  can 
see  that  he  would  use  such  an  acronym 
to  bolster  his  argument:  it  offers  a  scien- 
tific-sounding legitimacy  to  a  controver- 
sial concept  accepted  by  very  few. 
However,  I  do  not  see  why  America's 
editors  would  let  such  a  dubious  term  be 
used  without  any  explanation  of  its  con- 
troversial nature,  or  at  least  its  back- 
ground and  origin. 
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the  word 


Back  to  Basics 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  October  27,  2002 

Readings:  Ex.  22:20-26;  1  Thes.  1:5-10;  Mt.  22:3440 

/  love  you  Lord,  my  strength  (Ps.  18:2) 


JUST  FOR  FUN.  with  the  help  of 
Google,  I  did  a  search  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  for  the  word 
"love."  I  found  there  were  at  least 
54,700,000  sites,  well  ahead  of 
"hate,"  with  6,400,000.  "All  You  Need  Is 
Love"  was  a  stunning  Beatles'  hit  in  1967, 
and  the  Centrum  Silver  set  is  lulled  by 
Pern  Como's  "Love  Makes  the  World 
Go  Round."  In  today's  Gospel  Jesus  tells 
us  that  the  "whole  law  and  die  prophets" 

letters 

Father  Baker's  concern  that  gay  semi- 
narians would  not  resist  sexual  tempta- 
tion in  an  all-male  environment  is  ludi- 
crous. Do  we  worry  about  heterosexual 
priests  who  are  serving  in  convents  of 
religious  women,  or  for  that  matter,  any- 
where in  our  church,  so  heavily  populat- 
ed and  staffed  by  women  as  it  is?  Since  he 
offers  no  empirical  evidence  that  gay  men 
cannot  live  celibate  lives,  I  cannot  help 
hut  think  his  claims  are  the  result  of  an 
overactive  imagination  about  how  gay 
men  live. 

In  the  1997  statement.  Always  Our 
Children,  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Committee 
on  iVIarriage  and  Family  Life  asserts: 
"I  lomosexual  persons  living  chaste  lives 
should  have  opportunities  to  lead  and 
serve  the  community."  Statements  made 
over  the  past  year  about  gay  priests  and 
seminarians  lead  many  to  believe  that 
some  U.S.  bishops  have  already  violated 
their  own  recommendation. 

Targeting  gay  priests  and  seminarians 
has  been  a  smoke  screen  used  by  church 
leaders  to  deflect  attention  away  from  the 
real  cause  of  the  clergy  sex  abuse  crisis: 
their  own  lack  of  responsibility  and 
accountability  in  dealing  with  indiv  idual 
priests  who  have  abused.  Why  can't  bish- 


depend  on  the  commands  to  love  God 
"with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul  and 
all  your  mind"  and  "your  neighbor  as 
yourself."  Today's  readings  make  a  fine 
prelude  to  the  coming  celebrations  of  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls,  who  daily  loved  God 
and  neighbor. 

In  hearing  Jesus'  word,  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Jesus  the  Jewish  teach- 
er, who  cites  texts  from  Dt.  6:5  and  Lev. 
1 9: 1 8.  Nor  is  Jesus  unique  in  summarizing 


ops  judge  gay  candidates  tor  priesthood 
in  the  same  way  they  judge  heterosexual 
ones:  on  a  case  by  case  basis?  The  rush  to 
scapegoating  indicates  that  some  other, 
highly  homophobic,  agenda  is  present  in 
this  ty  pe  of  response  to  our  church's  trag- 
ic crisis. 

Francis  DeBernardo 
Rainier,  Md. 

Renewed  Spirituality 

I  read  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley's  review 
of  Dean  Hoge's  The  First  Five  Years  of  the 
Priesthood,  A  Study  of  Newly  Ordained 
Catholic  Priests  (9/30).  I  was  pleased  that 
Father  Greeley  was  the  reviewer,  because 
I  have  had  such  great  respect  for  his 
expertise  as  a  research  scholar.  Since 
seminary  days  37  years  ago,  I  have 
admired  his  work. 

I  was  deeply  saddened,  though,  to  see 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Priests  Councils  in  this 
review.  Father  Greeley  imputes  motive 
w  here  there  is  none.  The  N.F.P.C.  is  not 
motivated  by  a  misguided  ideology  diat 
would  encourage  leaving  the  priesthood, 
nor  by  an  organizational  commitment  to 
optional  celibacy.  (We  are  sometimes  crit- 
icized because  we  are  not.) 


the  Law  by  two  central  commands, 
great  Rabbi  Hillel,  when  challenge 
recite  the  whole  Torah  standing  on 
foot,  replied:  "What  you  hate  for  y 
self,  do  not  do  to  your  neighbor.  Tl 
the  whole  Law.  The  rest  is  comment 
(Babylonian  Tahnad).  And  the  first-ce 
ry  Jewish  teacher  Philo  affirmed 
love  of  God  and  neighbor  fulfill 
whole  Law.  Loving:  the  neighbor  as 


What  does  motivate  us  is  deep  a 
cern  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
God  and  love  for  the  church  and  for 
priesthood.  We  recognize  the  diversi 
that  is  present  in  the  presbyterate  to( 
and  encourage  the  community  of  pri 
We  understand  the  search  for  a  clear 
identity  of  the  priest  and  foster  studit 
that  will  help  all  priests  to  come  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  i 
the  priesthood  and  its  place  in  the 
church.  We  search  for  a  renewed  spi 
ality  that  leads  to  a  more  lively  love  i 
God,  his  people  and  the  ministry  to 
which  we  are  called.  We  care  about  l 
mission  of  the  church  and  offer  ways 
enhancing  our  ministry  as  presbyters 
that  the  mission  may  be  effectively 
accomplished.  We  commission  resea 
such  as  that  published  in  Dean  Hoge 
book,  in  an  honest  effort  to  come  to 
know  the  truth  of  things. 

The  N.F.P.C.  is  an  organization 
faithful,  committed,  courageous  and  IB 
ing  priests  who  seek  the  good  of  the  1 
church  by  promoting  the  well-being  W 
the  lives  of  priests,  the  effectiveness  o}B] 
the  presbyteral  councils  by  which  the 
assist  their  bishops  in  governance  oft: 
local  church  and  the  research  that  un'r- 
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>es  not  mean  that  love  of  others 
:  exist  without  healthy  self  love, 
it  one  must  place  oneself  in  the  sit- 


after  50  or  60  years  of  marriage  content 
to  sit  quietly  in  each  other's  presence,  yet 
quickly  upset  if  the  spouse  returns  home 
1  r  tardy  by  only 

t  presence  lie 
re  and  trials 
l  act  of  grati- 
commitment. 
ften  it  is  best 
j  and  quietly 


realizing  how  God  has  been  a  partner  in 
every  aspect  of  lite.  Biblical  love  of  God 
is  gratitude  and  remembrance  for  what 
God  has  done,  rather  than  a  project  of 
what  we  do  for  God. 

Hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
permeate  the  Psalms,  and  great  figures  of 
biblical  thought  are  called  "friends  of 
God."  The  Beatles  had  it  right:  "All  You 
Need  Is  Love." 


To  order  one  or  more  gift 
subscriptions  at  a  full  66%  off 
:he  annual  cover  price,  simply 

complete  and  return  the  " 
attached  order  form. 


•ching  In 

1,  2002 

L  Jn.  3:1-3;  Mt.  5:1-12 


as  bestowed  on  lis  that  we  may  be  called  children  of  God 
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Jerusalem  (23:37);  his  disciples  are  tu  lie 
emissaries  of  peace  (10:13);  he  will  bring 
justice  to  the  nations  (12:18)  and  is  perse- 
cuted for  the  sake  of  justice  (27:23).  The 
final  words  of  Matthew's  Gospel  are  that 
he  will  be  with  his  disciples  through  all 
the  ages;  the  saints  are  the  living  presence 
of  Christ. 

The  tradition  of  canonizing  saints  has 
a  long  history,  but  it  is  rooted  in  the  expe- 
rience of  people  who  recognized  saints  in 
their  midst.  Today  we  hear  calls  for  the 
canonization  of  Mother  Teresa,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  Dorothy  Day  and  many  oth- 
ers, but  perhaps  we  best  make  our  own  lit- 
tle canon  of  saints — people  who  have  in  a 
special  way  made  the  love  of  God  real  in 
our  world,  who  are  blessed  because  God's 
beauty  "is  reflected  in  their  faith"  (today's 
Opening  Prayer).  Such  people  are  often 
hidden  among  the  cranky  and  the  crazy, 
the  gentle  and  the  disturbing,  the  forgot- 
ten and  the  unforgettable,  the  joyful  and 
the  doleful — and  might  appear  in  an  occa- 
sk  mal  glance  in  the  mirn  n\ 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Sitting  quietly,  speak  words  of  love 
to  God. 

•  In  prayer,  form  a  canon  of  saints 
who  have  embodied  love  and  grace  for 
you. 

•  Repeat  often  in  prayer  the  words  of 
1  John,  "We  are  God's  children  now." 
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A  TIMELESS  CLASSIC 
Father  Anthony  Paone' s 
Famous  "Summary  of 
Spiritual  Life  Arranged  for 
Daily  Reading,  Reflection, 
Prayer" 

First  published  in  1954 
over  40,000  sold  every  year 
available  in  English  and  Spanish 

$6.50 


Daily 

threat) 

I 
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Library 
of  Great 
Spiritual 
Readings 


My  Meditation  on  the 
Gospel 

By  Father  Sullivan 
Prayerful  thoughts  on  the  Life 
and  Teaching  of  Christ 
Pocket  Size  -  627  pages 
S7.00 

My  Daily  Life 
By  Father  Paone 

A  realistic  aid  for  better  daily  living 

Pocket  Size  -  315  pages 

S6.50 

My  Meditations  on 

Saint  Paul 

By  Father  Sullivan 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

Epistles  from  the  New  Testament 

Pocket  Size  -  567  pages 

$7.00 


These  Moderately-Priced  Pocket-Size  Classics 
Still  Being  Read  -  AND  RE-READ! 

Spiritual  reading  that  is 
Devotional  -  instructive-inspiring-enjoyable 
like  visiting  and  re-visiting  "old  Friends  " 


*My  Daily  Bread 

By  Father  Paone 

A  Summary  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Pocket  Size  -  439  pages 

$6.50 

*My  Daily  Bread 
(Spanish  Edition) 
By  Father  Paone 
Pocket  Size  -  536  pages 
$7.50 

My  Way  of  Life 

By  Fathers  Farrell  and 

Healey 

Pocket  Edition  of  St.  Thomas  - 
The  Summa  simplified 
Pocket  Size  -  630  pages 
$7.00 


My  Daily  Psalm  Book 
By  Father  Joseph  Frey 
Praying  the  Psalms,  "the 
Perfect  Book" 
Art  Board  -  368  pages  +XII 


(Illustrated) 


S6.00 


My  Imitation  of  Christ 
By  Thomas  a'Kempis 
Revised  translation 
with  117  illustrations 
Pocket  Size  -  474  pages  $6.50 

The  New  Revised 
J.M.J.  Triple  Novena 
Manual 

Pocket  Size  -  156  pages  $5.00 


Order  From  Your  Local  Bookstore 
or  Send  Directly  with  Remittance  To: 

CONFRATERNITY  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

5300  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  NY  11219 

Rev.  Msgr.  Austin  P.  Bennett,  J.C.D.,  Director 

1-800-404-3943   Fax:  718-854-6058 
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Of  Many  Things 


SM  M  I    \RT  GALLERIES  abound 
in  Manhattan,  and  one  of 
them — the  AXA  Gallery — is 
only  a  few  blocks  from 
America  House.  During  die  summer  it 
featured  an  exhibit  called  "Testimony: 
Vernacular  Art  of  the  African  American 
South."  I  stopped  by  to  see  it  several 
times,  drawn  by  the  work  of  largely 
self-taught  African  American  artists, 
whose  lives  in  many  cases  were  marked 
by  poverty  and  tragedy.  Next  to  each 
of  the  works — paintings  or  construc- 
tions of  wire,  wood  and  various  found 
objects — was  a  plaque  with  details  ot 
die  artist's  life.  This  background  infor- 
mation was  meant  to  help  the  viewer 
understand  how  misfortune  may  have 
triggered  a  creative  impulse  that  might 
otherwise  have  remained  undeveloped. 

One  striking  example  of  diis 
released  impulse  was  the  work  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged Florida  woman  who  signed 
herself  iVLissionary  Mary  L.  Proctor.  A 
fire  had  killed  three  members  of  her 
family.  Grief  led  her  to  embark  on  a 
30-day  fast,  which  in  turn  evoked  a 
desire  to  express  herself  in  art  forms 
that  focused  on  themes  of  salvation. 

One  theme  concerns  forgiveness.  In 
her  largest  piece,  "Blue  Willow  Plate," 
the  painted  construction  is  actually  a 
battered,  full-sized  door,  with  shards  of 
a  broken  blue  willowware  plate  glued  to 
it.  The  painted  background  shows  an 
almost  life-sized  black  woman,  the 
artist's  grandmother,  holding  the  hand 
of  a  small  girl,  who  is  the  artist  herself. 
The  story  of  the  plate,  written  down 
one  side,  begins,  "I  remember  when  I 
broke  my  grandmother's  favorite  blue 
willow  plate."  Expecting  to  be  pun- 
ished, the  girl  instead  hears  her  grand- 
mother say:  "I  forgive  you  child,  cause 
just  yesterday  God  forgave  me,  and  he 
said,  'To  get  forgiven,  one  must  for- 
give. 

Religious  themes  appear  in  die 
works  of  others  in  the  show  too,  and 
again  their  personal  stories  shed  light 
on  how  misfortune,  coupled  with  belief 
in  God,  can  lead  to  impressiv  e  artistic 
achievements.  Joe  Light,  an  artist  in  his 
60's  from  Dyersburg,  Term.,  had 
served  two  prison  terms  as  a  young 
man.  We  are  told  that  during  the  sec- 
ond one,  having  "converted  to  a  f<  >rm 


of  Judaism,  he  after  his  release  painted 
messages  on  sidewalks  and  highway 
bridges."  Later  he  began  using  found 
objects  to  create  yard  sculptures, 
"despite  the  hostility  of  some  of  his 
neighbors  who  disapproved  of  that 
form  of  yard  decoration."  His  largest 
piece  shows  a  mystical-looking  bird 
high  above  a  landscape  dirough  w  hich 
a  river  is  flowing,  all  against  a  black 
background. 

Another  artist,  a  devout  Baptist,  was 
a  house  painter.  On  a  church-spon- 
sored trip  to  New  York  City  in  1968, 
he  was  impressed  by  the  sight  of  side- 
walk artists  outside  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  some  of  them  display- 
ing copies  of  the  works  ot  old  masters 
inside.  After  seeing  the  originals  for 
himself,  at  home  he  began  to  adapt  the 
religious  subjects  to  his  own  style, 
including  a  version  of  Jesus  in  the  tem- 
ple in  a  quasi-Renaissance  mode. 

The  artists  in  this  show  were  luck}7. 
They  eventually  discovered  their 
gifts — albeit  generally  late  in  life — and 
went  on  to  create  works  of  merit.  But 
the  gifts  of  others  have  lain  undiscov- 
ered— often  because  of  poverty  and 
class  barriers.  Thomas  Gray's  "Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchy  ard"  and 
Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  both 
touch  on  this  sad  and  unjust  reality. 
Gray,  for  instance,  meditates  on  the 
graves  of  obscure  villagers  in  a  country 
churchyard,  among  whom  may  lie 
"some  mute  inglorious  Milton" — mute 
because  his  "humble  birth"  denied  him 
access  to  education  and  condemned 
him  to  remain  "to  Fortune  and  to 
Fame  unknown."  Hardy's  novel,  simi- 
larly, tells  the  story  of  an  intellectually 
gifted  young  stone  mason  whose  social 
and  economic  class  deny  him  the  uni- 
versity experience  that  would  have 
allowed  his  talents  to  emerge.  He  thus 
remains  "obscure." 

The  artists  in  the  AXA  exhibit 
might  have  undergone  the  same  fate, 
but  unforeseen  circumstances — though 
painful — led  them  into  paths  of  artistic 
self  discovery.  Missionary  Mary  L. 
Proctor,  Joe  Light  and  the  house 
painter  are  among  the  fortunate  ones: 
they  and  others  in  the  exhibit  uncov- 
ered their  gifts.  Many  do  not. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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DATE  PUP" 


)esign  for 
)isaster 

rHEODORE  roosevelt,  our  26th  president, 
was  a  military  strategist  who  believed  in  the 
exercise  of  arms  to  advance  U.S.  interests. 
He  was  also  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize-winner 
who  successfully  negotiated  an  end  to  the 
-Japanese  War  (1904-5).  His  "Big  Stick"  policy — 
<  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick" — admonished  statesmen 
day  their  arsenals,  as  he  did  in  dispatching  the  White 
iround  the  globe,  even  as  they  worked  quietly  for 
latic  solutions.  Our  43rd  president,  George  W  Bush, 
to  have  turned  his  back  on  T.R.  s  canny  statesman- 
ipting  instead  for  a  loud  and  aggressive  foreign-mili- 
)licy. 

lere  is  much  to  worry  about  in  the  substance  of  the 
ant's  proposed  war  against  Iraq  (see  "Pre-emptive 
Am.,  9/16),  but  the  jingoism  of  the  push  for  war  is 
matter  for  concern.  Certainly  the  incessant  talk  of 
)rries  U.S.  allies  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  It 
potential  partners  in  the  Arab  and  Muslim  world, 
stimulates  anti-Americanism  almost  everywhere.  The 
tstration's  energetic  embrace  of  U.S.  unilateralism  in 
'  national  security  strategy  document  (Sept.  20)  has 
rompted  sympathetic  commentators  to  write  candid- 
new  imperial  U.S.  foreign-military  policy, 
netimes  blunt  talk  can  be  a  tool  for  avoiding  war. 
e  administration's  drive  to  bend  the  world  to  its  will 
ts  that  in  this  case  it  is  not.  Even  the  director  of  the 
George  Tenet,  has  confessed  to  Congress  that  while 
last  decade  Saddam  Hussein  has  been  deterred  from 
hemical  and  biological  weapons,  the  U.S.  advance  to 
ght  nigger  his  use  of  that  very  weaponry.  In  the  face 
president's  own  assertion  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
ireat,  the  release  of  Tenet's  analysis  is  nothing  less 
:markable.  But  the  administration  is  unfazed.  Its  dis- 
for  such  intelligence  suggests  just  how  set  the  presi- 
id  his  people  are  on  making  war. 
e  administration  has  plans  for  war,  it  appears,  but 
ich  for  peace.  Asked  about  what  plans  the  Pentagon 
a  post-Saddam  Iraq,  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
eld  admitted  that  thinking  on  that  difficult  subject 
ly  just  begun.  After  promises  of  lasting  and  generous 
tment  to  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan,  limited 


U.S.  and  allied  suppor  ,.i ,  -e  lilted  in  the  new  Afghan  gov- 
ernment's control  of  little  more  than  the  capital,  Kabul. 
The  vast  tracts  of  the  country  that  remain  to  be  pacified 
will  be  ready  seedbeds  for  future  terrorism,  especially  when 
U.S.  attention  is  focused  on  Iraq. 

The  absence  of  a  peace  policy  is  also  apparent  in  the 
administration's  disdain  for  nonmilitary  tools  of  peacemak- 
ing. It  denigrates  the  work  of  U.N.  arms  inspectors,  diough 
they  destroyed  far  more  Scud  missile  launchers  than  the  Air 
Force  did  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  It  has  replaced  the 
A.B.M.  treaty  with  an  unenforceable  agreement  with 
Moscow  that  fails  to  reduce  either  side's  nuclear  arsenals.  It 
has  vigorously  opposed  the  International  Criminal  Court 
and  made  exemptions  for  U.S.  personnel  die  price  for 
American  participation  in  peacemaking  abroad.  Its  argu- 
ments for  war  have  been  replete  with  threats  not  just  against 
Iraq,  but  also  against  the  United  Nations  and  NATO. 

War  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  or  w  ith  its  sullen 
submission  will  not  make  for  a  secure  world.  Seen  from  the 
perspective  of  the  national  security  strategy,  war  against 
Iraq  will  not  be  an  exceptional  event,  but  a  paradigm  for 
U.S.  global  dominance.  This  strategy  is  a  prescription  for 
global  disorder,  including  intensified  anti-American  terror- 
ism on  a  global  scale. 

Realist  advocates  of  this  war  are  fond  of  citing 
Thucydides.  As  they  attempt  to  make  the  world  submit  to 
American  will,  they  would  do  well  to  reconsider  the  Greek 
historian's  account  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  Athens's 
subjugation  of  the  Delian  League,  the  NATO  of  its  day. 
The  dangers  of  overreaching  imperialism  should  give  pause 
to  those  who  think  of  themselves  as  democracy's  defenders. 

the  overheated  rhetoric  of  war  might  produce  some  good — 
on  condition  that  die  administration  engages  in  multilater- 
al efforts  for  peace.  Its  campaign  for  war  has  pointed  up 
the  shortcomings  of  U.N.  enforcement  efforts  in  Iraq.  It 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  risks  of  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  has  pointed  up  the  need 
for  improved  international  decision-making.  Without 
committed  diplomacy  and  vigorous  support  of  internation- 
al institutions,  however,  force  will  resolve  none  of  these 
issues. 

The  American  eagle  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  grasps  an  olive  branch  in  one  talon  and  a  clutch  of 
arrows  in  the  other,  symbolizing  the  nation's  determina- 
tion for  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  the  absence  of  policies  for 
peacemaking,  the  Bush  administration  seems  to  have 
replaced  the  olive  branch  with  yet  more  arrows.  A  war  pol- 
icy without  a  peace  policy  is  a  design  for  disaster. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Seminaries  Have  Improved 
Screening,  Says  Report 

Much  has  changed  in  the  screening 
process  for  seminarians  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  20th  century,  when  the  most 
notorious  clergy  sex  abusers  were 
trained,  according  to  a  memorandum  to 
rectors  and  seminary  faculty  members 
from  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on 
Priestly  Formation.  Seminaries  in  the 
United  States  today  are  placing  new 
emphasis  on  screening  "for  men  who 
are  able  to  live  chaste  celibacy,"  the 
committee  members  said.  The  memo- 
randum was  issued  "as  a  sign  of  support 
for  seminary  personnel"  and  to  wel- 
come an  upcoming  visitation  to  all  U.S. 
seminaries,  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Burns, 
executive  director  of  the  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Vocations  and  Priestly 
Formation,  told  Catholic  News  Service. 

"In  the  screening  of  applicants  and  in 
their  overall  priestly  formation,  there  is 
a  great  contrast  between  the  situation 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  millennium,"  said  the  eight- 
member  committee,  chaired  by  Bishop 
George  H.  Niederauer  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  "  There  has  been  a  new  emphasis 
in  the  development  of  the  screening 
process  for  seminarians,  in  particular 
screening  for  men  who  are  able  to  live 
chaste  celibacy,"  the  committee  added 
in  the  Sept.  25  report.  "A  large  majori- 
ty of  the  cases  of  child  sexual  abuse  that 
have  most  alarmed  the  country  were 
committed  by  clerics  who  attended 
seminaries  in  the  middle  part  of  the  last 
century."  The  committee  said  there  has 
been  "a  genuine  renewal  and  reform  in 
the  priestly  formation  programs  of  the 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  since 
the  last  visitations  20  years  ago." 

"We  commend  the  priestly  forma- 
tion programs  throughout  the  United 
States,"  the  bishops  said,  praising  the 
"care,  concern  and  expertise"  that  have 
gone  into  them.  "It  is  important  for  us 
to  share  this  confidence  with  the  rec- 
tors and  seminary  faculty  members  at 
this  time."  Father  Burns  said  seminar- 


Pope  Introduces  New 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary 

The  rosary  is  a  powerful  prayer  for 
peace,  for  families  and  for  contemplat- 
ing the  mysteries  of  Christ's  life,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said  in  a  new  apostolic  let- 
ter. Pope  John  Paul  marked  the  24th 
anniversary  of  his  election  on  Oct.  16 
by  signing  the  apostolic  letter  Rosarium 
Virginis  Marine  ("The  Rosary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary"),  during  his  weekly  gen- 
eral audience.  The  pope  declared  a 
Year  of  the  Rosary  through  next 
October,  asking  everyone  to  recite  it 
frequently,  lovingly  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  its  prayers  link  them 
with  Mary  and  lead  them  to  Jesus. 

To  expand  the  rosary's  references  to 
Gospel  events  and  underline  the  depth 
of  its  connection  to  Christ,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  has  asked  people  to  add  five 
"mysteries  of  light"  to  the  rosary  medi- 
tations. In  his  letter  he  suggested,  as 
optional,  five  new  mysteries: 

•  Christ's  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

•  His  self-manifestation  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Cana. 

•  His  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  his  call  to  conversion. 

•  His  transfiguration. 

•  His  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

"Each  of  these  mysteries  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  kingdom  now  present  in  the 
very  person  of  Jesus,"  the  pope  wrote. 
The  addition,  he  said,  "is  meant  to  give 
it  [the  rosaiy]  fresh  life  and  to  enkindle 
renewed  interest  in  the  rosary's  place 
within  Christianity  as  a  true  doorway  to 
the  depths  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  ocean 
of  joy  and  of  light,  of  suffering  and  of 
glory." 

The  pope  also  offered  a  suggestion  for 
how  the  new  mysteries  could  be  included 
by  people  who  follow  the  practice  of 
reciting  one  set  of  mysteries  each  day  of 
the  week.  One  could  pray  the  joyful  mys- 
teries on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  the 
sorrowful  mysteries  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  glorious  mysteries  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays  and  the  lumi- 
nous mysteries  on  Thursdays. 
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i  order  to  assure  that  candidates 
ss  the  psycho-sexual-socio  matu- 
cessary  for  priests  today" — have 
iroviding  more  "resources  for 
ts  in  the  on-campus  counseling 
:s." 

libacy  formation  should  be  inte- 
into  the  entire  seminary  pro- 
hrough  conferences,  formal 
,  faculty  advising,  homilies,  spiri- 
rection  and  opportunities  for 
sional  counseling,"  he  said, 
ition  teams  note  frequently  that 
iries  should  be  mindful  that  only 
lates  that  are  able  to  sustain  a 
,  celibate  life  be  admitted  to 
y  formation,"  Father  Burns 
"Rectors,  faculty  members  and 
;harged  with  formation  must  be 
\  testify  to  a  man's  capacity  to 
.-elibate  life  while  relating  to  oth- 
i  mature  fashion." 
homily  earlier  this  year  at  St. 
s  Borromeo  Seminary  in 
dphia,  Pa.,  Bishop  John  C. 
edt  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  chair- 
ect  of  the  priestly  formation  corn- 
said  a  new  edition  of  the  bishops' 
m for ■Priestly  Formation  "will  need 
directly  with  the  acceptance  or 
eptance  of  priesthood  candidates 
Imit  a  homosexual  orientation." 
op  Nienstedt  added:  "I  would  not 
ite  on  the  specific  outcome  of  that 
ion,  but  at  a  minimum  I  would 
t  every  priesthood  candidate  must 
le  following  criteria: 
[e  must  be  willing  to  give  internal 
t  to  the  church's  teaching.. .that  a 
;xual  inclination  is  objectively 
red  since  every  homosexual  act  is 
cally  disordered. 

.e  cannot  espouse  a  'gay'  identity, 
:h  is  meant  allowing  himself  to 
his  personality,  outlook  or  self- 
:anding  by  virtue  of  a  same-sex 
on. 

e  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
rifice  rendered  by  a  celibate  com- 
lt  is  the  renouncing  of  wife  and 
n  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom, 
must  be  ready  to  make  that  a 
»1  and  substantial,  not  merely 
ic,  gift  of  self." 

lairman-elect,  Bishop  Nienstedt 
tically  becomes  committee  chair- 
len  Bishop  Niederauer  com- 
lis  term  in  November. 


German  Catholics  Angry  About 
Cologne  Cardinal's  Comments 

German  Catholics  reacted  angrily  to 
recent  criticisms  by  Cardinal  Joachim 
Meisner  of  Cologne  of  lay  people  for 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  church. 
Cardinal  Meisner,  speaking  during  a 
Mass  at  the  German  bishops'  fall  meet- 
ing in  Fulda  on  Sept.  25,  accused  many 
lay  people  of  developing  a  "do-it-your- 
self ideological  faith  which  is  Catholic- 
only  in  name."  He  also  accused  lay 
organizations  of  "muddying  and  dark- 
ening the  Catholic  faith."  Leaders  of 
lay  organizations,  the  cardinal  said, 
often  had  "very  limited  knowledge  of 
the  faith." 

While  other  German  bishops  dis- 
tanced themselves  from  the  cardinal's 
remarks,  the  homily  drew  a  strong 
rebuke  from  several  lay  leaders.  Hans 
Joachim  Meyer,  president  of  the 
Central  Council  of  German  Catholics, 
said  Cardinal  Meisner  made  "stupid 
and  slanderous  accusations."  "Anyone 
who  knows  these  women  and  men 
blows  that  they  can  certainly  take  on 
the  archbishop  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
faith,  their  loyalty  and  their  witness," 
Meyer  said. 

Abortion  Rate  Down,  Except 
Among  the  Poor 

The  Planned  Parenthood-affiliated 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  released  the 
findings  from  its  third  national  survey 
on  Oct.  8.  The  report  noted  an  1 1  per- 
cent decline  in  the  nation's  abortions — 
down  from  24  abortions  per  1,000 
women  in  1994  to  21  per  1,000  in 
2000.  The  report  noted  that  the  2000 
figure  showed  a  2 1  percent  decline 
from  the  abortion  rate  in  1987,  when 
there  were  27  abortions  per  1,000.  It 
also  found  that  25  percent  of  all  preg- 
nancies in  2000  ended  in  abortion  and 
said  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  those 
who  obtained  abortions  identified 
themselves  as  Catholics. 

The  report  noted  a  marked  increase 
in  the  abortion  rate  for  women  with 
lower  incomes,  reflecting  that  "these 
women  have  high  pregnancy  rates  as 
well  as  a  greater  likelihood. ..of  ending  a 
pregnancy  in  abortion,"  the  report  said. 
Others  note  that  welfare  "reforms," 
which  deny  additional  benefits  to  new 


children,  are  also  forcing  poor  women 
to  have  abortions.  [For  more,  see  Signs 
of  the  Times  at  www.americam- 
agazine.org.] 

News  Briefs 

•  Modern  society  needs  to  redevelop 
its  sense  of  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
said  a  British  cardinal.  "Ours  is  becom- 
ing a  name,  blame  and  shame  culture: 

a  kind  of  killing  culture  where  reputa- 
tion, self-respect  and  the  communion 
of  caring  and  solidarity  which  keeps 
society  together  are  swept  away  in 
an  instant  by  an  impulse  to  sell  or  buy 
a  so-called  'news'  story,"  said  Cardinal 
Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor  oi 
Westminster. 

•  Beginning  the  25th  year  of  his  papacj  , 
a  landmark  reached  by  only  four  of  his 
predecessors,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
thanked  God  for  his  ministry  and 
entrusted  his  future  to  the  care  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  told  Chilean 
bishops  on  Oct.  1 5  that  the  church  in 
their  country  should  be  a  model  of 
inclusion,  at  a  time  when  global  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  seem  to 
exclude  the  world's  powerless.  Part  of 
the  church's  duty,  he  said,  is  to  remind 
people  that  cultural  identity  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic output. 

•  Marking  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  Pope  John  Paul  II  renewed  his 
appeal  to  Catholics  to  revisit  the  coun- 
cil's documents,  which  he  said  contin- 
ued to  be  a  "sure  compass"  for  the 
church. 

•  Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh  said  the  U.S.  bishops'  pro- 
posed national  adult  catechism  should 
be  ready  for  final  approval  in  late  2003. 

•  Acknowledging  the  difficulties  in 
Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  Romanian  Orthodox 
Patriarch  Teoctist  formally  committed 
their  churches  to  continuing  the  search 
for  Christian  unity.  At  the  end  of  a 
weeklong  visit  to  Rome,  the  patriarch 
presided  with  the  pope  over  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Word  at  the  beginning  of  a  Mass 
on  Oct.  13  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Sister  Said... 

CIt  is  comforting  to  know  some- 
body is  challenging  these  grotesque 
messages  and  images.' 


PARENTS  MARK  NO  END  of 
compromises  to  accommo- 
date the  dubious  wishes  and 
tastes  of  their  children 
(despite  any  number  of 
memoirs  that  insist  otherwise),  and  I 
am  no  exception.  Long  car  rides 
invariably  lead  to  pleas  from  the  back 
seat  for  a  musical  distraction  from  the 
dreaded  are-we-there-yet  syndrome.  1 
have  found,  to  my  unending  dismay, 
that  my  extremely  limited  collection  of 
CD's  (Sinatra,  Vivaldi  and  the  Clancy 
Brothers  and  Tommy  Makem)  and  the 
radio  stations  I  command  with  the 
touch  of  a  button  (stations  that  play 
the  aforementioned  artists)  simply  do 
not  touch  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
average  8-year-old.  So  compromise  I 
must. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  small 
thing,  this  compromise.  Because  instead 
of  listening  to  the  sublime  music  I  pre- 
fer, I  am  forced  to  subject  myself  to  the 
noise,  chatter  and  cross-promotional 
synergy  transmitted  by  a  local  radio  sta- 
tion that  exists  for  no  apparent  purpose 
other  than  to  serve  as  a  propaganda  plat- 
form for  the  Disney  empire. 

Actually,  I  do  the  station,  called 
Radio  Disney,  a  disservice — it  does,  in 
fact,  have  a  purpose  other  than  to  pro- 
mote affiliated  films,  action  figures,  tele- 
vision shows  and  pop  artists.  Its  on-air 
employees  are  determined  to  strip  the 
English  language  of  dignity  and  gravitas 
in  order  that  its  preteen  listeners  may 
become  fluent  in  the  language  of  air- 
head pop,  in  which  everything  is  "cool," 
everybody  is  "dude"  and  great  argu- 
ments are  reduced  to  the  single  phrase 
"like,  whatever." 

So  it  is,  as  you  can  see,  something  of 
an  ordeal  to  be  in  the  driver's  seat  these 


days.  My  wife  and  I  have  instituted  a 
new  rule  for  the  only  two  Radio  Disney 
listeners  we  know:  we,  the  adults  (we're 
the  people  in  charge,  remember?),  will 
allow  the  children  to  listen  to  the  sta- 
tion's music,  but  not  to  the  awful  chatter 
or  the  repellent  commercials.  As  soon  as 
we  hear  the  voice  of  the  faux-teenager 
host  ("O.K.  dudes,  like,  if  you  dug  that 
song,  you  can  buy  a  cool  CD,  like,  now. 
Or  you  can  fly,  like,  to  Disney  World 
and  be  cool,  dude."),  the  sound  goes 
down. 

The  other  day,  however,  I  was  wit- 
ness to  an  extraordinary  event,  one  that, 
as  you'll  see,  is  directly  related  to  our 
choice  of  a  Catholic-school  education 
for  our  children. 

In  the  middle  of  an  are-we-there-yet 
drive  out  of  state,  the  radio  was  spewing 
some  manner  of  music  between  com- 
mercials for  the  latest  Disney  film,  and  I 
was,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  counting 
my  blessings.  It's  all  one  can  do  in  such 
a  situation.  Suddenly  a  voice  from  the 
back  seat  cried  out:  "Turn  off  the  music! 
Turn  it  off!!!  Please." 

In  the  nanosecond  it  took  me  to 
comply  with  this  request,  I  thought: 
"O.K.,  now's  the  time  to  introduce  them 
to  'Fly  Ale  to  the  Moon.'  Better  yet, 
'They're  Moving  My  Father's  Grave  to 
Build  a  Sewer.'  That's  vintage  Clancys 
and  Makem."  Rather  than  risk  being- 
accused  of  pushing  my  own  interests 
and  tastes  at  such  a  moment,  however,  I 
simply  asked  my  daughter  why  she 
issued  her  hasty,  though  welcome, 
demand.  "That  was  a  Britney  Spears 
song,"  she  explained.  "Sister  told  us  that 
we  should  not  pay  attention  to  Britney 
S  |  tears." 

I  couldn't  surpress  a  smile.  Didn't 
even  try. 


I  don't  know  much  about  thisiom 
woman,  except  that  she  perfoned, 
that's  the  right  word,  at  a  Super  fox 
covered  two  years  ago.  I  rememW 
performance  because  of  what  fcpw 
it.  It  was  halftime  of  the  big  gamd  n 
a  newspaper  deadline  to  mak|  ai 
while  Ms.  Spears  was  "singing,'[  « 
staring  at  my  computer,  trying  tima 
up  with  the  right  words  to  descrm 
dreadful  performance  of  the  Nem« 
Giants.  At  some  point,  Ms.  Spell 
the  field  and  the  game  resumed.fcci 
league  poked  me  on  the  shouldlj 
said,  "You  know,  you  never  evenBi 
up,  did  you?" 

No,  I  hadn't.  And  I  can't  sg  i 
regretted  it.  From  what  I  knowlfcc 
this  particular  performer,  let's  jit 
it's  disappointing  that  societyfc 
moved  beyond  such,  well,  lack  ofabt 
ty. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  deligei 
learn  that  in  addition  to  the  ir.<: 
"plus"  that  Catholic  school  edlab 
offers,  my  children  are  also  learni*  tl 
popularity  does  not  equal  good,  clg 
or  just.  Our  children  are  assauln  da 
with  improper,  exploitive  and  mapi 
tive  images  from  popular  cultie-- 
much  so  that,  I  was  horrified  tdea: 
miniature  versions  of  Ms.  Spears'wn 
hither  getups  are  popular  with  -ye. 
old  girls.  (Hello,  parents?  Ami 
there?)  How  comforting  it  is  t<kni 
that  somebody  in  authority  is  clller 
ing  these  grotesque  messagt  a 
images. 

I  have  written  before  about  d  ch 
lenge  of  rearing  G-rated  childre, in 
MTV  world,  and  the  reaction  t'thi 
pieces  tells  me  that  many  paremsh; 
my  anger  with  the  media,  fashh  J 
entertainment  industries  who  re 
determined  to  turn  children  in!  lit 
consumers  obsessed  with  look  st; 
and  that  much-prized  pop-cult^  at 
tude.  I'm  delighted  to  report  tha  ve; 
not  alone  in  that  battle.  Thereat, 
fact,  teachers  and  others  who  see  coi 
fortable  playing  the  role  of  adu»,  a 
who  are  willing  to  counter  pop  dtur 
relentless  exploitation  of  our  chi 

In  my  case,  those  adults  ha  * 
work  at  my  parish  school.  And  hp 
they  do.  Terryvl* 
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A  Brief  History  of  a  Misunderstood  Tradition 

Some  Basics  About 
Celibacy 

-  BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY  - 


BEFORE  THIS  year  MANY  American  Catholics  probably  had  never  heard  of, 
surely  had  never  used  the  word  celibacy.  But  in  the  wake  of  the  sex-abuse  scan- 
dals it  has  appeared  so  often  in  newspapers  and  journals  and  been  heard  so 
often  on  radio  and  television  that  it  no  longer  can  be  classified  as  an  unusu- 
al term.  Yet  despite  its  current  popularity,  the  word  still  seems  a  little  myste- 
rious. Even  more  mysterious  is  why  and  how  the  celibate  state  became  a  requirement  for 
ordination  to  the  diaconate,  priesthood  and  episcopacy  in  the  Western  church.  With 
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sound-bite  explanations  and  dips  into  church  history,  the 
media  have  tried  to  deal  with  it,  but  often  with  confusing 
results. 

\\  nat  I  hope  to  do  is  provide  the  most  basic  information 
required  to  speak  intelligently  about  celibacy.  Much  will  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  this  journal.  I  make  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality or  new  insight,  which  in  the  present  agitated  context  is 
probably  a  virtue,  and  I  will  use  traditional  categories  of 
Catholic  theology  and  asceticism.  I  divide  what  I  have  to  say 
into  two  unequal  parts.  I  will  first  provide  six  points  of  clari- 
fication. That  way  there  will  be  less  danger  of  confusion  con- 
cerning what  we  are  talking  about.  I  will  dien  review,  all  too 
briefly,  die  history  of  the  issue  in  the  Western  church,  so  that 
we  have  a  better  idea  of  how  we  got  to  where  we  are.  That  is 
the  extent  ot  my  agenda;  expect  nothing  more. 

We  need  to  begin  by  being  clear  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Celibate  means  unmarried.  It  signifies  that  state  ot  life. 
In  Romance  languages  the  equivalent  term,  when  applied  to 
men  (e.g.,  celebe  in  Italian),  means  bachelor.  Sometimes  in 
Xorth  America  people  use  celibacy,  however,  as  it  it  were  a 
synonym  for  chastity  or  to  indicate  abstention  from  sexual 
activity — "I've  been  celibate  for  two  months."  That  is  incor- 
rect and  confusing  usage. 

chastity  is  a  virtue  required  of  all  men  and  women  according  to 
their  state  of  life;  it  is  opposed  to  the  vice  of  lust.  WTien  we 
speak  of  priesdy  celibacy,  the  virtue  of  chastity  is  of  course 
implied,  but  in  this  instance  the  virtue  is  assumed  to  give  shape 
and  spiritual  meaning  to  that  state  in  an  especially  enhancing 
way.  Nonetheless,  the  virtue  of  chastity  is  distinct  from  the 
state  of  being  unmarried.  .As  v\ill  become  clear  below,  celibacy 
must  also  be  carefully  distinguished  from  continence. 

Second,  the  requirement  of  the  celibate  state  for  ordina- 
tion is  an  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  ruling  by  the  church  for 
the  church.  To  put  it  negatively,  the  requirement  of  celibacy 
is  not  a  doctrine  or  dogma.  It  is  not,  as  such,  a  "teaching." 
The  media  have  in  fact  been  fairly  clear  on  this  aspect  of  the 
issue,  but  it  still  needs  to  be  mentioned.  As  a  discipline  the 
requirement  of  celibacy  is  something  that  can  change,  has 
changed  and  might  in  the  future  change.  A  few  scholars 
argue,  however,  that  while  the  discipline  concerning  celibacy 
may  be  subject  to  change,  the  tradition  of  continence  for 
married  deacons,  priests  and  bishops  is  of  apostolic  origin.  If 
that  is  true,  the  church  would  feel  less  free  to  change. 
Nonetheless,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  introduced  the 
order  of  "permanent  deacons,"  who  might  be  married  and,  if 
so,  are  permitted  to  continue  to  have  conjugal  relations  with 
their  wives.  It  specifically  determined,  however,  that  diese 
deacons  could  not  go  on  to  priestly  ordination. 

Third,  while  this  is  a  discipline  or  law,  the  official 
approach  today,  as  indicated  in  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law, 
promulgated  in  1983,  recognizes  chaste  celibacy  as  a  charism, 
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a  special  gift  from  God.  The  church  ordains  only  thoifl 
have  received  this  charism.  It  thus  does  not  so  much  iip 
celibacy  as  invite  to  ordination  those  who  have  the  gif] 

Fourth,  as  a  requirement  for  ordination  celibacy  in 
liar  to  the  Western  church  (or  Latin  rite).  Other  ehume* 
union  with  Rome  (Ukranian,  Melkite  and  others)  haveli 
regard  different  disciplines  whose  origins  reach  far  baAjj 
their  traditions.  They  allow  married  clergy,  but  with  ft 
restrictions,  especially  for  ordination  to  the  episcopates 

This  means — and  this  is  my  fifth  point — that  everpi 
there  are  priests  from  churches  in  full  communiojjm 
Rome,  hence  fully  Catholic,  who  are  married.  ThM 
therefore  legitimately  married  priests  in  the  Clc 
Church.  The  steady  opposition  of  the  American  Law 
hierarchy  to  the  presence  of  married  Eastern  Catholicfc 
in  North  America  has  generally  prevented  married  pi 
from  those  churches  serving  here.  This  policy  was  forrBj 
in  1929  with  the  Vatican  decree  Cam  Data  Faerit.  Inet; 
years  some  bishops  in  the  Ukranian  and  Ruthenian  Cm 
( Ihurchcs  in  \<  >nh  \merica  hav  e  m  it  aid  igether  t<  >1!<  >wd 
policy.  Moreover,  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  smalm, 
ber  of  former  .Anglican  priests,  married,  who  have  coifc 
to  Catholicism  and  are  now  legitimately  functiorfe 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  They  are  not  obliged  to  (la 
continence  with  their  spouses. 

Finally,  we  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  diw 
of  celibacy  that  is  required  of  (almost)  all  priests  of  thka 
rite  and  the  vow  oi  chastitv  freelv  undertaken  by  pries 
others)  who  are  members  of  religious  orders.  For  theme 
in  religious  orders,  the  vow  fits  into  the  triad  of  CM 
poverty  and  obedience,  which  in  principle  commits  tfc 
a  more  total  availability  for  ministry  or,  in  the  case  offca 
priests,  for  the  worship  of  God.  There  is  considerableom 
sion  today  about  this  distinction,  with  even  some  higfk 
siastics  speaking  as  it  the  diocesan  clergy  had  pronounsdt 
traditional  diree  vows,  with  all  diev  imply.  The  merners 
religious  orders  also  live  together  in  community,  vvm 
practice  has  precluded  wire  and  children.  Fven  it  di.(L 
pline  of  celibacy  should  be  changed  to  allow  diocesarunt 
to  marry,  priests  who  are  members  of  religious  orders, lid 
inition  and  by  their  own  choice,  would  not  many. 

With  those  basics  in  place,  we  can  turn  to  die  hi;jn 
celibacy  in  the  Western  church.  There  are  three H 
moments — the  fourth,  the  11th  and  the  16th  centurM 
since  the  New  Testament  is  the  basis  for  Christian  ml 
belief,  a  word  must  be  said  about  it.  Although  the  praare 
celibacy  was  not  common  in  ancient  Judaism,  it  appeistl 
some  Essenes  and  the  Therapeuticae,  members  ofBi 
relittious  sects  w  ho  liv  ed  a  communal  life  analogous  tawi 
later  Christian  monks,  were  celibate. 

There  is  no  indication  in  Jewish  or  Christian  sours  u 
either  John  the  Baptist  or  Jesus  w  as  married.  At  least  »en 
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ention  of  either  one's  wife  or  children.  Indeed,  celibacy 
rtaken  "for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  ot  heaven"  (Mt. 
)  fits  well  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  focus  of 
life  and  preaching.  Peter  was  certainly  married,  since 
tells  us  (1:29-31)  he  had  a  mother-in-law.  And  Paul 
s  in  1  Corinthians  9:5  that  Cephas  (usually  interpreted 
ither  name  for  Peter)  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on 
>ostolic  journeys.  We  know  nothing  about  the  marital 
of  the  rest  of  "the  Twelve." 

1  Corinthians  7,  Paul  holds  up  virginity,  continence 
dibacy  as  Christian  ideals.  For  him,  writing  in  an  escha- 
cal  context  while  awaiting  the  Second  Coming,  these 
ces  were  helps  toward  a  more  fervent  consecration  to 
Paul  even  concludes  that  one  "who  refrains  from  mar- 
rtill  do  better"  (7:38).  He  was  careful,  however,  to  insist 
ley  were  gifts  from  God  and  were  not  granted  to  every- 
A'fren  Paul  wrote  his  letters,  he  was  not  married  and 
s  that  he  was  celibate.  But,  on  the  basis  of  1  Corinthians 
To  the  unmarried  and  the  widows  I  say  that  it  is  well  for 
to  remain  unmarried  as  I  am")  some  interpreters  argue 
'aul  had  been  married  and  was  now  a  widower.  The 
.etter  to  Timothy  directs  that  "bishops"  (3:2)  and  "dea- 
(3:12)  be  "married  only  once."  Whether  this  stipulation 
le  polygamy  or  remarriage  after  a  spouse's  death  has 
lebated  among  exegetes  for  many  years. 
!  ginning  with  the  third  century  there  is  indisputable 
;ce  that  even  in  the  West  many  priests  and  bishops  in 
I  itanding  were  married.  The  following  list  of  bishops  is 
small  sample  that  I  have  randomly  selected:  Passivus, 
i  i  of  Fermo;  Cassius,  bishop  of  Narni;  Aetherius,  bishop 
nne;  Aquilinus,  bishop  of  Evreux;  Faron,  bishop  of 
(  :;  Magnus,  bishop  of  Avignon.  Filibaud,  bishop  of  Aire  - 
I  .dour,  was  the  father  of  St.  Philibert  de  Jumiages,  and 
|  :us,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  the  father  ot  St.  Cyran  of 
1. 1.  The  father  of  Pope  Damasus  I  (366-84)  was  a  bish- 
I  pe  Felix  III  (483-92),  whose  father  was  almost  certain- 
!  iest,  was  the  great-great  grandfather  of  Pope  Gregory 
|Great  (590-604).  Pope  Hormisdas  (514-23)  was  the 
I  of  Pope  Silverius  (536-37). 

f\  mg  a  married  man  with  children  was  obviously  no 
s  e  to  the  episcopacy  or  even  to  the  papacy.  We  know  for 
i  that  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Hilary, 
I  of  Poitiers  (3 1 5-68),  who  was  declared  a  doctor  of  the 
I  in  1851  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  was  married  and  had  a 
1  er  named  Apra.  It  is  thus  clear  that  during  the  patris- 
I  and  into  the  early  Middle  Ages  celibacy,  as  such,  was 
|i  force. 

I  libacy  is  one  thing,  continence  another.  Until  the 
I  century  no  law  was  promulgated  concerning  clerical 
1  ?e  or  clerical  continence  after  marriage  for  those  in 
I  orders  who  were  already  married  when  ordained.  But 
W  w  diat  by  that  time  clerical  renunciation  of  marriage 


was  not  rare,  nor  was  the  practice  of  living  apart  from  their 
wives  by  those  who  were  married  before  ordination.  There  is 
no  way  of  estimating  how  many  conformed  to  this  behavior, 
but  it  is  clear  that  in  some  places  it  was  considered  normative 
and  traditional. 

we  nonetheless  cannot  underestimate  the  dramatic  change  in 
status  for  all  Christians  that  Constantine's  recognition  of 
Christianity  early  in  that  century  brought  with  it.  It  gave  fuel 
to  a  sometimes  fierce  asceticism,  as  Christians  now  withdrew 
into  the  desert  from  a  world  that  had  become  too  friendly. 
This  period  marks  the  beginning  ot  Christian  monasticism. 
With  the  age  of  the  martyrs  over,  Christians  had  to  have  other 
means  of  following  Christ  to  the  limits  and  laying  down  their 
lives  for  him.  With  St.  Jerome  (345-420),  as  well  as  many  oth- 
ers, virginity  for  those  espoused  to  Christ  began  to  be  extolled 
with  new  fervor  and  consistency.  These  ideas  and  ideals  were, 
however,  by  no  means  new  tor  Christians. 

In  any  case,  many  things  changed  for  Christians  as  they 
"emerged  from  the  catacombs"  in  that  fourth  century.  Among 
these  changes  was  the  beginning  of  legislation  concerning  our 
subject.  Around  the  year  305,  19  bishops  assembled  from  var- 
ious parts  of  Spain  for  the  Council  of  Elvira  (near  Granada). 
Also  in  attendance,  but  not  voting,  were  24  priests  and  a  num- 
ber of  deacons  and  laypeople.  The  council  promulgated  81 
disciplinary  decrees.  Canon  33  is  the  one  that  concerns  us,  for 
it  is  chronologically  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  legislative  mea- 
sures extending  down  to  the  present  dealing  with  die  subject 
of  marriage  and  the  clergy.  The  text  reads:  "It  has  seemed 
good  absolutely  to  forbid  die  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  dea- 
cons, i.e.,  all  the  clerics  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  to  have 
relations  widi  their  wives  and  procreate  children;  should  any- 
one do  so,  let  him  be  excluded  from  the  honor  of  the  clergy." 

The  decree  takes  for  granted  that  some  clerics  will  be 
married.  What  is  prohibited  is  tor  them  to  have  conjugal  rela- 
tions with  their  wives.  The  decree  dius  concerns  continence, 
not  celibacy.  It  seems  likely  that  the  decree  was  meant  to  deal 
with  infractions  of  what  was  considered  normative  rather 
than  to  initiate  some  new  practice.  If  die  contrary  were  the 
case  in  such  a  serious  and  potentially  disruptive  matter,  we 
could  certainly  expect  some  reasons  to  be  given  for  the 
change.  But  there  are  none.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (390)  would  justify  its  almost  identical 
prohibition  with  the  claim  it  was  legislating  only  "what  the 
Aposdes  taught  and  what  antiquity  itself  observed."  There  is, 
however,  one  thing  that  is  certainly  new  about  Canon  33  of 
the  Council  of  Elvira:  it  made  a  practice  or  tradition  into  a 
law,  violations  of  which  would  be  punished. 

In  any  case,  from  the  early  fourth  century  forward  coun- 
cils, popes  and  bishops  issued  a  number  of  decrees  enjoining 
continence  on  married  men  who  had  been  ordained  to  the 
diaconate,  priesthood  or  episcopacy.  That  is  the  orientation 
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of  the  church  in  the  West  through  the  patristic  period  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  no  prohibition  against  married 
men  being  ordained.  There  were,  however,  plenty  of  laws, 
letters  and  exhortations  enjoining  continence.  (It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  "Synod  in  Trullo"  or  "Quinisext" 
Council,  691-92,  held  in  Constantinople,  explicitly  repudiat- 
ed in  Canon  13  the  "Roman"  custom  of  requiring  conti- 
nence. The  W  estern  church,  however,  never  received,  that  is, 
accepted,  the  canons  of  this  council  or  considered  it  ecu- 
menical.) 

What  lay  behind  this  insistence  on  continence  for  mar- 
ried clergy?  That  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  In  gener- 
al, there  were  four  motivations  that  seemed  to  be  operative  all 
at  once,  or  singly  or  in  some  combination.  The  first  was  the 
conviction  that  continence  for  those  ministering  at  the  altar 
was  traditional,  with  at  least  some  commentators  believing 
the  tradition  was  of  apostolic  origin.  That  conviction  was 
itself  sufficient  for  insisting  without  question  on  its  obser- 
vance. Second,  the  practice  was  often  explained  bv  arguing 
for  the  total  dedication  required  in  the  minister  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  bv  arguing  that  an  incontinent  cleric  could  not 
urge  virgins  and  widows  to  continence.  The  argument  from 
ritual  puritv,  with  allusions  to  Old  Testament  precedents,  also 
appears  frequently  in  the  sources.  Finally,  as  is  clear  from  a 
curious  decree  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  528,  some 
Christians  were  concerned  that  bishops  would  squander  on 
their  wives  and  children  resources  given  die  church  for  wor- 
ship and  for  the  aid  of  the  poor.  This  last,  however,  is  in  these 
centuries  a  relatively  infrequent  and  subdued  theme. 
Although  the  context  would  be  radically  different,  these  four 
arguments  are  fundamentally  the  ones  that  the  Gregorian 
reformers  of  the  1 1th  century  would  borrow  and  develop. 

the  second  decisive  moment  comes  with  diose  reformers. 
The  Gregorian  Reform,  also  known  as  the  Investiture 
Controversy,  was  one  of  the  greatest  turning  points  in  the  his- 
tory ot  the  church  in  the  West.  From  the  fourth  century 
onward,  the  gradual  incursion  of  the  "barbarian"  tribes  into 
the  West  had  transformed  the  structures  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  gradually  w  eakened  them.  Bishops  began  to  take 
over  more  and  more  civic  duties,  including  the  military 
defense  of  cities.  The  situation  deteriorated  badly,  as  Europe 
entered  "the  dark  ages."  Although  Charlemagne  was  able  in 
the  ninth  century  to  establish  some  semblance  of  centralized 
order,  his  accomplishments  were  soon  dissipated  bv  internal 
dissensions  and  attacks  from  the  outside  by  Vikings,  Magy  ars 
and  Moors.  Despite  all,  society  began  to  recover  in  the  late 
10th  and  early  11th  centuries,  and  with  recovery  came  a 
yearning  to  reestablish  proper  order  in  society-. 

Two  interlocking  abuses  among  the  clergy  shocked 
reformers  in  the  11th  century.  Simony  and  incontinence — 
that  is,  clergy  living  openly  widi  their  wives  or  in  concubi- 


nage. These  abuses  were  related  in  that  clerical  office! 
bishoprics,  were  sometimes  being  sold  to  the  highest  bjd 
no  matter  what  his  morals,  or  being  passed  on,  withl 
considerable  revenues,  from  father  to  son. 

With  the  gradual  recovery  of  society  in  the  1 1th  cdb 
came  recovery  of  substantial  collections  of  canon  law! 
the  patristic  period.  For  35  years  beginning  in  1049,  aft 
of  energetic  popes  emerged  who  were  determined  m 
things  right.  Their  principal  weapon  was  the  canonicp 
lections  that  provided  them  w  ith  their  blueprint  for  how 
ety  and  church  w  ere  to  be  ordered.  These  collections  n 
ed  many  documents  from  the  patristic  period  related  ■ 
subject.  The  popes  launched  a  program  of  reform  that,B 
name  of  restoring  the  authentic  past,  created  somethinE 
especially  a  papacy  with  claims  of  authority  far  exceeA 
theory  and  practice  anything  that  had  preceded  itp 
reform  reached  its  culmination  with  Pope  Gregorp 
(1073-85),  one  of  the  most  important  popes  in  the  histp 
the  papacy.  The  reform  movement  is  named  after  hirnl) 

The  movement  began,  however,  with  the  more  iric 
though  still  formidable  goal,  of  bringing  the  behaviorfc 
clergy  into  line  with  the  reformers'  interpretation  ■ 
ancient  canons.  To  that  extent  it  was  a  holiness  movemS 
the  wake  of  the  Gregorians'  efforts,  the  law  of  celibacyp 
to  emerge  in  much  the  form  we  know  it  today,  that  m 
prohibition  against  ordaining  married  men  and  enteriM 
married  state  after  ordination.  The  very  first  oj 
Gregorians,"  Pope  Leo  FX  (1049-54),  for  instance,  pr 
along  with  die  German  emperor  at  a  synod  in  Mainz  ii 
that  condemned  "the  evil  of  clerical  marriage" — iiefan 
erdotum  coniugia.  If  this  prohibition  is  to  be  understJ 
somehow  qualified  for  those  already  married  before 
tion,  the  limitation  is  not  clear  from  the  text  itself. 

The  focus  of  the  reformers  was,  however,  more  in  I 
with  the  older  tradition  in  that  diey  insisted  on  contin^ 
absolutely.  Along  with  other  sanctions  for  incontinent  ] 
they  forbade  the  laity  to  assist  at  the  Masses  of  pries! 
knew  were  not  conforming  to  the  requirement.  The) 
a  good  argument  for  their  ideals  in  Canon  3  of  the 
of  Xicea  (325),  w  hich  forbade  clerics  in  major  orders 
any  women  in  their  households  except  their  mothers,! 
or  aunts.  They  interpreted  die  canon,  incorrecdy,  as  al 
bition  of  marriage. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  absolute  prohibij 
marriage  assumed  ever  greater  prominence  and  grl 
became  accepted  by  a  seeming  majority  of  lay  magna] 
the  upper  clergy  as  the  tradition  of  the  church.  In  lj 
Peter  Damian,  a  cardinal  and  one  of  the  most  ej 
spokesmen  for  the  Gregorian  program,  wrote  his  book! 
Celibacy  of  Priests  (De  Coelibatu  Sacerdotum),  which  by 
title  helped  promote  this  trend  and  give  prominence 
word  itself. 
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I  no  aspect  of  the  Gregorians'  program  went  uncon- 
,  including  this  one.  Otto,  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
d  to  enforce  with  his  own  clergy  Gregory  VIFs  direc- 
egarding  clerics  and  women.  When  Bishop  AJtmann 
sau  tried,  on  the  contrary,  to  implement  the  reforms, 
ergy  attacked  him  and  with  the  help  of  imperial 
drove  him  out  of  his  diocese.  A  cleric,  probably 
,  the  bishop  of  Imola,  took  up  his  pen  about  1060  in 
ise  of  clerical  marriage  that  assumed  conjugal  rela- 
fter  the  ordination  of  the  spouse.  Ulrich's  "Rescript" 
iced  other  writings  in  the  same  vein  that  continued 
ear  into  the  12th  century.  But  by  the  time  of  the 
1  Lateran  Council  (1139),  the  Gregorians  had  sub- 
tly achieved  their  aims  in  this  regard  and  won 
read  support  for  them  from  lay  and  ecclesiastical 

ne  500  bishops  gathered  for  Lateran  II.  Canons  6 
)f  that  council  forbade  all  those  in  major  orders  (now 
ng  subdeacons)  from  taking  wives  and  forbade  the 
1  from  assisting  at  the  Masses  of  priests  they  knew  to 
ives  or  concubines.  These  two  decrees  represent  a 
ation  of  the  reform  movement,  and,  although  they 
still  be  interpreted  in  the  older  sense  of  prohibiting 
?e  after  ordination,  they  came  to  be  understood  as 
te  prohibitions.  From  this  time  until  the 
lation,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  for  all  clerics  in 
)rders  began  to  be  taken  simply  for  granted. 

D  decisive  moment  came  in  the  16th  century  with  the 
lation.  Since  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  found 
ification  for  celibacy  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
ced  it  as  just  one  more  restriction  on  Christian  lib- 
posed  by  the  tyrant  in  Rome.  Luther  also  argued  that 
I  was  responsible  for  the  debauchery  of  the  clergy 

found  prevalent.  He  and  the  other  Reformers  all 
1.  Although  the  question  of  married  clergy  was  not  at 
ter  of  the  Reformation  agenda,  it  in  fact  gave  that 
an  institutional  grounding  that  would  serve  it  well, 
ninisters  would  be  a  powerful  force  resisting  recon- 
l  with  the  traditional  church  until  they  could  be 
it  meant  they  could  bring  their  wives  and  children 
2m  as  they  continued  to  exercise  their  ministry. 
1  Reformation  was  certainly  the  most  massive  frontal 
lat  the  traditions  of  clerical  celibacy  and  continence 
r  received.  It  had  to  be  answered.  The  Council  of 

545-63)  finally  took  up  the  matter  in  the  final  peri- 
2-63)  of  its  18-year  history.  The  theologians  deput- 
:al  with  it  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  with  a  few 
l  maintaining  that  celibacy  for  the  clergy  was  of 
*  aw  and  could  not  be  abrogated;  but  most  of  them 
s»re  moderate  opinions.  The  matter  was  further  com- 

by  political  pressure  from  the  German  Emperor 


Ferdinand  and  Albrecht  V,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  both  devout 
Catholics  who  wanted  celibacy  abrogated.  If  that  were  not 
possible,  they  wanted  a  dispensation  from  it  for  their  own 
territories.  On  July  24,  1562,  for  instance,  Augustin 
Baumgartner,  a  layman  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  to 
the  council,  spoke  at  length  before  the  bishops  arguing  pre- 
cisely along  those  lines. 

The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  run  to 
almost  300  pages  in  a  standard  English  translation.  The 
council  in  several  places  touched  upon  issues  related  to  our 
subject,  as  when  Canon  10  ot  Session  24  condemned  the 
opinion  that  marriage  was  better  than  virginity  or  celibacy. 
It  issued,  however,  only  one  brief  canon,  a  paragraph,  that 
addressed  this  burning  matter  directly  (Canon  9,  Session 
24).  That  canon  is  notably  cautious.  It  makes  no  assertions 
about  the  origins  of  the  tradition,  about  its  importance  or 
about  its  necessity.  It  simply  condemns  three  opinions  con- 
cerning celibacy:  first,  that  clerics  in  major  orders  and  reli- 
gious priests  who  have  made  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity  can 
validly  contract  marriage;  second,  that  the  regulation  of 
celibacy  is  a  disparagement  ol  marriage;  and  third,  that 
those  who,  after  making  a  solemn  vow  of  celibacy,  cannot 
observe  it  are  free  to  contract  marriage. 

The  canon  obliquely  reaffirms  the  discipline  of  celibacy, 
but  it  does  not  do  so  explicitly  and  directly.  It  would  seem 
to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  exceptions  and  dispensa- 
tions. German  leaders  continued  in  fact  to  press  their  case 
with  Pope  Pius  IV  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council.  The 
pope,  under  pressure  from  King  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  stand 
firm,  submitted  the  matter  to  a  consistory  of  cardinals, 
wavered  and  then  finally  denied  the  Germans'  petition.  His 
successor,  Pope  Pius  Y  (1566-72),  left  no  doubt  that  the 
matter  was  definitively  closed. 

In  the  centuries  between  then  and  now  the  issue  occa- 
sionally surfaced  again,  especially  during  the  French 
Revolution,  but  by  and  large  it  has  been  quiescent  within 
Catholicism  until  quite  recently.  Canon  132  of  the  Code  of 
Canon  Lav:  of  1918  stated:  "Clerics  in  major  orders  may  not 
marry  and  they  are  bound  by  the  obligation  of  chastity  to 
the  extent  that  sinning  against  it  constitutes  a  sacrilege." 
Although  a  few  bishops  at  Vatican  II  (1962-65)  advocated 
abrogating  or  modifying  the  law,  Pope  Paul  W  in  1965  pre- 
vented it  from  being  formally  discussed  at  the  council.  In 
the  code  of  1983,  the  one  currently  in  effect,  the  law  of 
celibacy  was  reformulated  in  Canon  277,  which  echoes 
themes  that  have  recurred  in  the  history  of  the  issue: 
"Clerics  are  obliged  to  observe  perfect  and  perpetual  conti- 
nence for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  therefore 
are  obliged  to  observe  celibacy,  which  is  a  special  gift  of 
God,  by  which  sacred  ministers  can  adhere  more  easily  to 
Christ  with  an  undivided  heart  and  can  more  freely  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  humankind."  0 
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The  Potential  of  a 
Plenary  Council 


BY  PHILIP  J.  MURNION 

EIGHT  BISHOPS  RECENTLY  SENT  a  proposal  to  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  for  the  convening  of  a  plenary 
council  of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States. 
Coincidentallv,  the  editors  of  Church  magazine,  of  whom  I 
am  one,  circulated  an  editorial  also  calling  for  a  plenary  coun- 
cil. The  two  proposals  were  quite  different.  The  first,  enjoy- 
ing some  authority,  rather  narrowly  focused  on  finning  up  the 
discipline  of  celibacy  and  the  virtue  of  chastity.  The  latter,  sim- 
ply an  editorial  opinion,  was  directed  toward  what  the  editors 
see  as  a  broader  set  of  issues.  Both  derive,  however,  from  the 
current  crisis  surrounding  clergy  sexual  abuse.  Partly  because 
of  the  agenda  proposed  and  partly  because  the  United  States 
has  not  seen  a  plenary  council  since  1884,  many  Catholics — 
bishops  included — have  been  puzzled  by  the  proposal.  Many 
others  prefer  to  support  independent  forums  like  those  spon- 
sored by  Voice  of  the  Faithful  and  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  council  idea  deserves  consideration.  It  may  be  the 
best  way  to  achieve  some  of  the  effect  lelt  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  bishops'  meeting  in  Dallas.  The  assembled  bishops 
heard  dieir  president,  Bishop  Wilton  Gregory,  speak  with 
extraordinary  candor  about  the  bishops'  own  responsibility  for 
the  crisis,  followed  by  sharp  commentaries  on  the  erosion  of 
Catholic  trust  in  episcopal  leadership,  poignant  accounts  of 
abuse  by  victims  and  a  harrowing  lesson  by  a  psychotherapist 
on  the  effects  of  abuse  on  \ictims.  The  voices  of  the  faithful, 
the  voices  of  the  vulnerable,  and  the  voice  of  expertise  filled 
out  Bishop  Gregory's  case  for  the  bishops  to  take  decisive 
action.  It  was  an  unprecedented  moment  in  the  history  of  die 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  die  convening  of  a  plenary  council 
promises  to  be  a  similarly  profound  occasion  for  joining  the 
same  voices  and  die  collegia!  authority  of  the  bishops  for 
strengthening  the  community  and  mission  of  the  church.  A 
brief  history  of  plenary  councils  in  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
uments of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  about  a  plenary  council  and  suggestions  for  a  council 
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agenda  may  help  to  make  the 
case. 

After  meeting  seven  times 
in  provincial  councils  during 
the  19th  century,  the  bishops 
of  the  United  States,  with  the 
approval  of  Rome  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  met  in 
plenary  council  for  the  first 
time  in  1852.  They  thought  it 
necessary  to  achieve  unity 
among  the  dioceses  in  various 
matters  of  church  discipline. 
According  to  the  Jesuit  histori- 
an Gerald  Fogarty,  S.J.,  the 
council  mosdy  "reenacted  for 
the  new  provinces  and  dioce 
ses  of  the  country  the  legis- 
lation of  the  previous 
provincial  councils."  The 
second  plenary  council 
convened  in  1866.  This 
time  the  bishops  were 
reflecting  on  the  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States  of  Pius  LX's  Syllabus  of  En 
addressed  what  they  saw  to  be  local  dangers  in  the  pr 
tion  of  sects,  religious  indifferentism  and  attempts  t( 
souls  in  the  afterlife.  In  Father  Fogarty's  judgment, 
they  drew  more  heavily  than  their  predecessors  or 
encyclicals  and  other  pronouncements,  the}7  retained  a 
sense  of  collegiality."  However,  according  to  Fadier  F 
"by  1884,  when  the  Holy  See  summoned  the  Third  I  ? 
Council,  most  of  the  bishops  had  lost  diat  spirit,  and  th- 
da  was  largely  set  in  Rome." 

The  bishops  did,  nonetheless,  decide  on  a  number  ( 
tical  initiatives  of  considerable  pastoral  importance 
American  church:  parochial  schools,  a  standard  catechi 
establishment  of  The  Catholic  University  of  America  i  a 
naming  of  some  pastors  as  "irremovable  rectors,"  whe  t  - 
have  the  ri^ht,  along  with  diocesan  consultors,  to  no 
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ps  for  their  dioceses.  (This  right  was  removed  by  the 
Holv  See  in  191 6.)  This  was  the  last  of  the  plenary  coun- 
cils. 


Council  and  Code 

The  spirit  of  collegiality  seems  to  breathe 
through  the  statement  of  \  atican  II  regardine 
local  councils.  In  the  "Decree  on  the  Alinistry 
of  Bishops"  (No.  36).  the  bishops 
declared: 


From  the  very  first  cen- 
turies of  the  church,  bish- 
ops, as  rulers  of  individual 
churches,  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  communion 
of  fraternal  charity  and  zeal 
for  the  universal  mission 
entrusted  to  the  Aposdes. 
And  so  they  pooled  their 
abilities  and  their  wills  for 
the  common  good  and  for 
the  welfare  ol  individual 
churches.  Thus  came  into 
being  synods,  provincial 
councils  and  plenary  coun- 
cils in  which  bishops  estab- 
lished for  various  churches 
the  way  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  the  truths  of  the 
faith  and  ordering  ecclesi- 
astical discipline. 

This  sacred  ecumenical 
synod  earnesdy  desires  that 
'        the  venerable  institution  of 
s\Tiods  and  councils  flourish 
hh  fresh  vigor.  In  such  a  way  faith 
will  be  deepened  and  discipline  preserved  more 
ngly  and  efficaciously  in  the  various  churches,  as 
needs  of  the  times  require  [italics  added]. 

g  grudging  about  that.  The  triennial  synods  and  the 
synods  convened  by  John  Paul  II  have  carried  forward 
ire  for  the  universal  church.  .As  defined  by  Paul  \T 
r.  they  are  technically  not  exercises  in  collegiality,  but 
for  consultation  for  the  pope,  who  issues  the  resulting 
Tit.  Councils,  how  "ever,  have  not  been  convened. 
:  codification  of  this  "earnest  desire"  occurs  in  Canons 
of  the  revised  Code  of  Canon  Law.  Canon  439  §1  states 
plenary  council  for  all  the  particular  churches  [dioce- 
Jie  same  episcopal  conference  is  to  be  celebrated  as 
the  episcopal  conference,  with  the  approval  of  the 


Apostolic  See,  considers  it  necessary  or  advantageous."  The 
conference  chooses  the  place,  date  and  duration,  elects  the 
president  (with  approval  of  Rome)  and  sets  the  agenda.  The 
purpose  "is  to  ensure  that  the  pastoral  needs  of  the  people  of 
God  in  its  territory  are  pro\ided  for  [determining]  whatever 
seems  opportune  for  the  increase  of  faith,  for  the  ordering  of 
common  pastoral  action,  for  the  direction  of  morality  and  for 
the  preservation,  introduction  and  defense  of  a  common 
ecclesiastical  discipline"  (Canon  445) — a  broad  agenda 
indeed. 

Participating  and  having  deliberative  votes  are  all  the 
active  bishops  in  the  territory  as  well  as  those  retired  (when 
imited).  Also  entided  to  attend  are  all  vicars  general  and  epis- 
copal vicars,  rectors  of  ecclesiastical  and  Catholic  universities 
and  deans  of  theology  and  canon  law,  a  representative  group 
of  religious  superiors  of  men  and  women  and  seminary  rec- 
tors. Other  clergy,  religious  and  laity  may  be  invited,  as  manv 
as  half  the  number  of  those  entided  to  attend.  That  could 
mean  as  many  as  750  people.  .All  those  who  are  not  bishops 
have  a  consultative  vote.  It  is  not  deliberative,  but  it  is  a  vote. 
Any  legislation  needs  Vatican  approval,  but  the  council  can 
issue  statements  on  its  own  and  arrange  common  programs. 
Clearly,  a  plenary  council  provides  for  inclusion  of  the  voic- 
es of  Christ's  faithful  (that  lovely  canonical  term),  represen- 
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tation  of  the  v  arious  segments  of  the  church,  the  presence  of 
people  with  theological  expertise,  the  collegial  authority  of 
the  bishops  and  the  oversight  responsibility  of  the  Holy  See. 

An  Agenda  for  a  Council 

Conservatives  tend  to  focus  on  issues  of  personal  virtue  and 
cultural  life;  liberals  on  the  structures  and  processes  of  col- 
lective action.  This  has  been  somewhat  true  of  reactions  to 
the  current  crisis  in  the  church,  though  many  conservatives 
have  been  as  forthright  as  liberals  in  calling  for  greater 
accountability  by  bishops  regarding  a  whole  range  of  mat- 
ters— pastoral,  organizational  and  financial.  The  twin  dan- 
gers of  a  situation  like  ours  is  either  adopting  so  narrow  an 
approach  to  the  problems  as  to  miss  serious  issues,  or 
exploiting  the  situation  to  promote  causes  not  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  crisis.  It  seems  to  many,  however,  that  at  the  very 
least  the  crisis  has  exposed  both  failures  of  personal  fidelitv 
among  clergy  (priests  and  bishops)  and  failures  in  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  and  leadership  by  priests,  bishops  and  their 
staffs.  It  has  raised  concern  about  the  conduct  and  effective- 
ness of  various  structures  required  by  church  law,  such  as 
diocesan  finance  councils. 

In  his  charter  for  the  new  millennium,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  calls  tor  a  review  and  strengthening  of  the  various  coun- 
cils called  for  by  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  theology  and  spirituality*  of  communion  encourage  a 


fruitful  dialogue  between  pastors  and  faithful:  on  th 
hand  uniting  them  a  priori  in  all  that  is  essential,  and  c 
other  leading  them  to  pondered  agreement  in  matters 
to  discussion"  (Novo  Millennio  Ineunte). 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  mounting  evidence  c 
need  for  Catholics  to  be  united  around  and  refreshe 
renewed  sense'  of  shared  discipleship  to  Jesus  Chi 
deepened  experience  of  and  commitment  to  soli 
with  the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  in  the  world, 
more  fully  developed  understanding  of  both  the  co- 
vocation  to  holiness  of  all  the  baptized  and  the  sp 
vocations  for  ministry  and  leadership  as  they  are 
reshaped  by  time  and  circumstance.  In  other  words, 
tened  and  instructed  by  the  crisis,  a  council  agenda  s 
not  be  an  exercise  in  further  damage  control.  It  cot 
a  specially  graced  occasion,  when  the  various  needs 
church  for  both  personal  fidelitv-  and  public  respon 
ty,  individual  virtue  and  structural  integrity-,  find  cor 
ground. 

Admittedly,  a  new  council  cannot  address  all  the 
lenges  facing  the  church  in  the  United  States,  nor  she 
try  to  do  so.  But  a  council  can  be  a  sign  that  we  are  no 
ply  responding  to  a  crisis  but  fulfilling  the  vision  of  "V 
II  according  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  ct 
according  to  the  charism  and  role  of  each,  share  in  re 
sibilitv  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church. 


St.  'prancoi  /t&ii&i 
beard  tboi  tH&i&aae 
cUcii*ty  t£e  tunsKait  o£  day. 
(f<uc  bear  t&e  A&rd  calli*ty  tfou... 

*7»  dritty  Peace  utAere  tAere  hatred; 
"PSo-fcc  cohere  tAere  &  despair 
"paitA  cvAere  tAere  Ci  d»u6t 
fotf  caAere  tAere  i&  -iad*t&i&... 

"PerAa-fai  cfou  are  &ei*ty  called 
to-  &e  a  "pra*tciica*t  ^>r<xtAer  o-r  'Prce-it? 
ty  to-,  please  c<zll 

(^Fie  cfranexscam 

ftfottf  Home 
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I-^ebuifcf  Church.." 
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lessed 
)hn's  Call 

read  the  signs  with  hope, 
mcing  himself  from 
rustful  s mils'* 

ERXARD  R.  BOXXOT 


)N  SEPT.  1 1  we  REMEMBERED  the  hole  blasted  in 
our  world  a  year  ago.  On  Oct.  1 1  we  remem- 
bered the  trumpet  blast  with  which  Blessed  Pope 
John  XXIII  opened  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
•s  ago.  His  speech  on  Oct.  1 1,  1962,  set  a  direction 
le  for  the  church  and  the  world  in  our  era  that  can 
respond  to  Sept.  1 1 . 

the  end  of  1962  the  world  had  dug  itself  into  the  pit 
Id  war.  The  nuclear  arms  race,  the  erection  of  the 
Wall,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  beginnings  of 
tnam  conflict  generated  gloom  around  the  world,  yet 
ohn  opened  the  council  on  Oct.  11,  1962,  with  a 
■  confident  sense  that  "in  the  present  order  of  things, 
arovidence  is  leading  us  to  a  new  order  of  human 
is  which,  by  man's  own  efforts.. .are  directed  toward 
illment  of  God's  superior  and  inscrutable  designs.  It 
to  discern  the  reality  if  we  consider  attentively  the 
»f  today..."  "Easy,"  he  said,  even  as  others  talked  of 

ing  his  pontificate,  John  used  several  terms  to 
what  he  meant  by  this  new  order  of  human  rela- 
astoral,  convivenza,  new  Pentecost,  union  of  heaven 
th,  aggiornamento  and  signs  of  the  times.  His  expla- 
culminated  in  the  encyclical  that  stands  as  his  last 
I  testament,  Paean  in  Teiris  (1963).  "There  is  an 
;e  task,"  it  asserts  "incumbent  on  all  people  of  good 
nely  the  task  of  restoring  the  relations  of  the  human 
a  truth,  in  justice,  in  love  and  in  freedom."  This  is  a 


|  BERNARD  R.  BONNOT.  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
3wn,  serves  as  a  programming  executive  with  the 
;  Channel.  This  essay  is  drawn  from  a  chapter  of  his 
ling  book.  Pope  John  XXIII:  Model  and  Mentor  for 


most  exalted  task.. .of  bringing  about  true  peace  in  the  order 
established  by  God."  It  remains  our  task  today. 

When  Pope  John  was  installed  on  Xov.  4,  1959,  he 
declared  his  intention  to  be  above  all  "pastoral."  He  meant 
that  he  wanted  to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
his  time  in  a  way  they  could  understand,  so  it  would  pene- 
trate their  consciousness  and  consciences  and  enable  them 
to  apply  the  Gospel  to  their  daily  lives.  To  be  pastoral  meant 
using  "new  forms  of  approaching  the  whole  world  with  the 
doctrine  and  grace  of  Christ."  To  be  pastoral  was  to  adapt 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  for  the  good  of  individual  per- 
sons and  of  society.  To  be  pastoral  was  to  be  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  those  who  belonged  to  "the  church"  and 
of  all  people.  "The  good  of  persons" — all  persons,  all 
humankind — was  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Though  seldom  referred  to,  convivenza  was  John's  clear- 
est term  for  the  new  order  of  human  relations  he  sawr 
emerging.  The  Italian  word  has  no  exact  English  equiva- 
lent. Literally  it  means  "living  together,"  coexistence.  But  it 
suggests  more:  "real  coordination  and  integration,  a  frater-  ° 
nity  of  love,"  community  rather  than  mere  society,  commu-  E 
nion  rather  than  mere  community.  Convivenza  evokes  inti-  = 
macy,  not  just  togetherness. 
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John's  notion  was  grounded  in  the  experience  of  his 
peasant  family  in  Sotto  il  Monte,  Italy,  but  for  him  con- 
vivenza  embraced  the  whole  world.  He  envisioned  the 
church  working  with  other  institutions  to  find  solutions  for 
the  human  community's  problems.  He  called  the  council  to 
enable  the  church  to  do  that  more  effectively. 

John's  vision  was  not  something  he  thought  up  or  a 
product  of  human  endeavor.  It  arose  from  faith,  and  he 
experienced  it  as  a  work  of  God,  an  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 
As  such  he  promoted  it  confidently,  even  when  it  met  resis- 
tance. He  persisted  because  he  was  convinced  that  only 
through  the  conflictual  sacrifice  that  such  confrontation 
entailed  could  he  and  the  church  render  a  genuine  service  to 
the  modern  world.  Convivetiza,  for  him,  would  be  an  out- 


"  As  lay  people  continue  to  grow 
in  their  service  to  the  world, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  will  find  opportunities 
for  cooperation  with  them 

-Society  oflesus  ^th  Ce 


Educating  the  laity  and  religious 
for  collaborative  ministry 


Office  of  Admissions 
3  Phillips  Place 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Phone  1.617.492.1960 
Fax  1.617.492.5833 

www.wjst.edu 
admissionsinfo@wjst.edu 


come  of  the  "new  Pentecost"  he  spoke  about  and  wanjdl 
see.  He  harbored  no  illusions  about  its  attainment:  Th 
church  does  not  pretend  to  expect  each  day  a  miration 
transformation  such  as  occurred  in  the  Apostles  and  isa 
pies  on  the  first  Pentecost....  But  she  works  for  this  an.asi 
God  without  ceasing  for  a  renewal  of  the  prodigy." 

A  similar  theme  is  John's  notion  of  the  "union  oflm 
en  and  earth."  He  first  used  this  image  on  Jan.  25,  fe 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  call  a  council.  m 
reviewed  the  situation  of  the  world,  he  felt  "sad  in  thl 
of  the  abuse  and  the  compromise  of  man's  freedom  jka 
turns  entirely  to  a  search  for  the  so-called  goods  mi 
earth,  not  knowing  that  the  heavens  are  open...."  Tom 
the  situation,  John  announced  his  extraordinary  plm 
convene  a  council  for  the  benefits  it  m 
bring  "even  in  reference  to  the  well-beH 
life  here  below,  an  abundant  richnessfc 
the  dew  of  the  heavens  and  the  fertiM| 
the  earth"  (Gen.  27:28).  He  returned  tpi 
image  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  cm 
on    Oct.    1 1 :    "The    Second  ViM 
Ecumenical  Council  prepares. ..and  coH 
dates  the  path  toward  that  unity7  of  mall 
which  is  required  as  a  necessarv  founcjrid 
in  order  that  the  earthly  city  may  be  brajj 
to  the  resemblance  of  that  heavenhcit 
where  truth  reigns,  charity  is  the  lavjp 
whose  extent  is  eternity." 


I  no  term  in  john'S  rhetoric  became  iot 
I  famous  than  uggiornamaito.  It  stands  ell  2 
the  symbol  of  everything  he  was  abo|,  a 
emblem  of  his  program,  its  slogan  or  rim 
Literally  aggionnwiento  means  "updang. 
It  was  John's  word  for  pastorally  motaB 
changes  in  ecclesiastical  discipline  andw 
lation.  He  used  the  term  in  1953  to  dejrft 
the  results  of  the  synod  he  convenii  a 
patriarch  of  Venice.  When  announciii  fli 
papal  program  on  Jan.  25,  1959,  hease 
(loniniiiiunciito  specifically  to  state  wP  f 
proposed  to  do  with  the  Code  of'CanotiM 
Aggioinamento's  primary  meaning  w;  th 
updating  of  laws  in  order  to  bring  therint 
greater  conformity  with  contemporam 
and  practice. 

In  spite  of  that  technical  meal 
aggiornamento  quickly  came  to  co 
much  more.  People  grasped  that  ol 
intended  to  update  not  only  the  ch"Cfi 
legislation  but  its  meaning  and  role  a?M 
The  meaning  of  the  term  expanded  evji 
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FERDER  &  JOHN  HEAGLE 

der  Fires 

ritual  Promise  of  Sexuality 

INDBREADKING  VISION  FOR  THE 
:IUNG  SPIRITUALITY  AND  SEXUALITY. 

s  a  book  as  generous  in  its  wisdom  as  it 
in  its  observation  of  the  human  strug- 
iake  the  many  voices  of  sexuality  sing  in  harmony." 
•1NE  KENNEDY,  author  of  The  Unhealed  Wound 

'er  Fires:  The  Spiritual  Promise  of  Sexuality,  Fran  Ferder  and 
eagle  offer  a  unique  perspective  on  harmonizing  the  worlds 
nd  belief  that  will  resonate  with  people  of  all  faiths. 

982-5    S1 6  95  paperback 


L  M0RW00D 

is  Near 

•ur  Faith 

K  TOUR  WITH 
AUSTRALIAN 


itters  our 

God  and  from 
jivites  us  to 
iew  wonder." 
"HE  BOOK 

I  September 
aimed  author 
Norwood  will 
king  on  a 
ith  tour  of 
d  States,  in 
f  his  new 
is  Near — with 
iresentation 
1  to  Action 
ce  in 

r  2002.  For 
ranee  nearest 
I  phone  Maria 
!212)  868-1801 

4-1 
rback 


BARBARA  FIAND 

In  the 

Stillness  You 
Will  Know 

Exploring  the  Paths  of 
Our  Ancient  Belonging 

RENOWNED  SPIRITUAL 
LEADER'S  MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY 
BOOK  TO  DATE 

In  this  stirring  new- 
book,  Barbara  Fiand 
seeks  to  fathom  the 
cancer-related  death  of 
her  dearest  friend  Clare. 
In  doing  so,  she  found 
herself  conceiving  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  new  and 
inspired  ways,  such  as: 
a  reevaluation  of  the 
meaning  of  redemption; 
prophetic  ways  of  enact- 
ing the  sacraments;  and 
a  vision  for  incorporat- 
ing earth-centered 
spirituality  into 
mainstream  religion. 

0-8245-2650-3 
$16.95  paperback 


GOD 


NEAR 


BESTSELLER 
RONALD  R0LHEISER 

The  Shattered 
Lantern 

Rediscovering  a  Felt 
Presence  of  God 

In  this  new  edition 
of  a  destined  classic, 
Rolheiser  shines  new 
light  on  the  contempla- 
tive path  of  Western 
Christianity  and  offers  a 
dynamic  way  forward. 

0-8245-1884-5 
S14.95  paperback 


BESTSELLER 
RONALD  ROLHEISER 

Against 
and  Infinite 
Horizon 

The  Finger  of  God  in 
Our  Everyday  Lives 

In  this  prequel  to  the  best- 
seller. The  Holy  Longing, 
Rolheiser's  new  fans  will 
be  delighted  with  further 
insights  into  the  benefits 
of  community,  social  jus- 
tice, sexuality,  mortality  , 
and  rediscovering  the 
deep  beauty  and  poetry 
of  Christian  spirituality. 

0-8245-1965-5 
S16.95  paperback 


New 

Releases 

i — 

SB 

crossroad 


Shattered 
Lantern 


A 


Against 
an  Infinite 
Horizon 


THE  LONG-AWAITED  FOLLOW-UP  TO  GIFT  OF  THE  RED  BIRD! 


PAULA  DARCY 


A  New  Set  of  Eyes 

Flncountering  the  Hidden  God 


A  Nr.  'Jrt  of  t. 


As  a  much-sought-after  retreat  master  and  spiri- 
tual director,  Paula  D'Arcy  is  helping  women  and 
men  discover  the  hidden  God  within  themselves 
by  sharing  insights  from  her  personal  journey. 
This  collection  of  parables,  meditations  and  directives  are  designed 
to  awaken  the  mind  to  the  presence  of  God,  free  the  soul  from  it's 
cherished  idols,  and  infuse  the  emotions  with  their  birthright  of  joy. 

0-8245-1930-2    $16.95  hardcover 


JOANNA  MANNING 

Take  Back  the  Truth 

Confronting  Papal  Power  and  the  Religious  Right 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON"  CRISIS  OF  AUTH<  )RITY 
IN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

A  powerful  indictment  of  the  ways  in  which  conserv- 
atives in  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  Churches 
employ  outmoded  theology  to  hold  back  women  and 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

0-8245-1976-0    S1 6.95  paperback 
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WILLIAM  G.  STOREY     PAUL  COLLINS 


IS 

crossroad 


A  Book 
of  Prayer 

For  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Christians 

"A  masterwork  by  this 
distinguished  expert  in 
liturgical  prayer  ...a  rich 
gift  to  both  gay  and 
lesbian  Christians  as  well 
as  the  entire  ecumenical 
Christian  community." 

— JOANNE  M.  PIERCE, 

Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross 

0-8245-1 937-X 
$18.95  paperback 


Upon 
This  Rock 

The  Popes  and  Their 
Changing  Role 

CONTROVERSIAL 
AUTHOR'S  FIRST  BOOK. 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  U.S.! 

Upon  This  Rocl{  is  a 
sweeping  historical 
survey  of  every  era  of 
the  papacy.  Collins' 
agenda  in  the  book  is 
to  hold  popes  in  every 
era  accountable  to  the 
vision  of  leadership  set 
forth  by  Jesus  in  The 
New  Testament. 

0-8245-1939-6 
$24.95  paperback 


BESTSELLERS  FROM  RICHARD  ROHR 

Everything  Belongs 

The  Gift  of  Contemplative  Prayer 


Everything 
Belongs 


Ri<  hard  Rohr 


A  personal  retreat  for  those  who  hunger  for 
a  deeper  prayer  life. 

0-8245-1652-4    $16.95  paperback 

The  Good  News 
According  to  Luke 

Spiritual  Reflections 

"Those  who  enjoy  the  conferences  and  tapes  of 
popular  preacher  Richard  Rohr  will  appreciate 
this  book  on  the  spiritual  message  of  Luke's 
(  lospel."  — THE  BIBLE  TODAY 

0-8245-1 966-3    $1 6.95  paperback 

The  Enneagram 

A  Christian  Perspective 

Richard  Rohr  and  Andreas  Ebert  explore  this 
phenomenon  once  again,  this  time  focussing  on 
its  Christian  roots."  — SPIRITUAL  BOOK  NEWS 

0-8245-1950-7    $18.95  paperback 


RUDOLF  STERTENBRINK 

The  Wisdom  of  <E> 
the  Little  Flower 

Therese  of  Lisieux — Bearei-  of  Modern  Spirituality 

"Little  Therese"  is  known  for  an  everyday  sim- 
plicity that  has  made  her  the  most  beloved  and 
imitated  modern  saint.  This  book,  however, 
reveals  that  she  is  also  a  true  bearer  of  modern  spirituality,  roi 
in  the  stream  of  great  thinkers  from  Augustine  and  Thomas  i 
Dostoyevsky,  Kierkegaard,  and  Edith  Stein. 

0-8245-1983-3    $17.95  paperback 
BRENNAN  MANNING 

Journey  of  the  Prodigal 

A  Parable  of  Sin  and  Redemption 

In  this  sequel  to  The  Boy  Who  Cried  Abba,  the 
orphan  Willie  Juan  has  grown  into  adulthood. 
Faced  with  alcoholism  and  depression,  he  relearns  the  lesson! 
of  his  childhood  and  finds  redemption  in  the  love  of  Jesus. 

0-8245-201 4-9    $1 4.95  paperback 


GIFTS 
FROM 


I 


KIM  JOCELYN  DICKSON 

Gifts  from 
the  Spirit 

Reflections  on  the  Diaries 
and  Letters  of  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh 

"A  beautiful,  very 
wise,  and  gentle  book — 
immediately  important 
to  those  who  read  it.  and 
just  the  right  kind  of 
tribute  to  my  mother." 
— REEVE  LINDBERGH, 
DAUGHTER  OF  ANNE 
AND  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

This  poignant  book 
offers  a  series  of  short 
quotations  from  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh's 
diaries,  which  are  then 
followed  by  the  author's 
own  evocative  reflections. 

0-8245-2010-6 
$17.95  paperback 


B  E  S  T  S  E  11  C 

MICHAEL  K E NED 

The  Jesife 
Meditatita 

A  Guide  to  Contim 

WITH  FULL  LENffll 
READ  BY  ACTORH 

Si  ii  i  \'! 

"Have  you  everlM 
to  walk  along  tlidus 
roads  of  Palestiij? 
"Kennedy  displisa 
genius  for  comhina 
simple,  direct  ai  her 
felt  si\  le  of  poet  pi 
with  a  portrayal |c 
as  real,  incarnataiiii 
engaged  in  life': 
issues." — AMER^ 

0-8245-1929-9 
$19.95  paperback  • 
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Thk  Church 

W'O  MKN  \V.\N  I 


BETH  A.  JOHNSON    ED  g^'J 

;  Church  Women  Want 

ir  H  'omen  in  Dialogue 

>RED  BY  THE  CATHOLIC  COMMON 
ID  INITIATIVE 

by  the  author  of  the  bestselling  She  Who  Is 
nsider  Jesus,  this  book  is  a  much-needed 
ion  among  prominent  Catholic  women  about 
s  of  the  church,  the  need  tor  reform  and 
.and  the  challenges  faithful  women  face. 

butors  include:  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  Susan  Muto,  Miriam 
e  Winter.  Sara  Ruder.  Colleen  Griffith,  Barbara  Hilkert 
*n,  Diana  Hayes,  Ana  Maria  Diaz  Stevens,  Mary  Ann 
m.  Marcy  Kaptur. 

1979-5   S1 6.95  paperback 


I  ANNIVERSARY   EDITION  — 

1 D  E  D   WITH   NEW  INTRODUCTION! 


Who  Is 


i  'Stery  of  God  in 
1     Theological  Discourse 

s  feminist  theology  and  how  can  we 
ver  the  feminine  God  within  the  Christian 
:  n?  The  leading  feminist  theologian  of  our  day  reintroduces 
k  that  has  been  a  bestseller  tor  over  a  decade. 

I  925-6    $24.95.  paperback 


•  tsider  Jesus 

i  >f  Renewal  in  Chnstology 

i  issic  book,  written  bv  one  of  the  leading 
I  ians  of  our  era,  presents  major  themes 
><  esus  in  clear  and  accessible  language. 

!!  161-1    S1 8.95  paperback 


r    CARDINAL  KASPER 

^ ership  in  the  Church 

Ir  d  Reflections 

«■  vv-up  to  Rasper's  acclaimed  Theology  and 
&  i  timely  and  profound  look  at  the  enduring 
»  )f  church  office,  and  the  guidance  it  is 
•  irovide  in  light  of  a  changed  world  and  a 
»  ig  future. 

5-  7-9   $24.95  hardcover 


SANDRA  M.  SCHNEIDERS  PAULWADELL 


Written 
That  You 
May  Believe 

Encountering  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel 

Intended  not  only  tor 
scholars  specializing  in 
The  Gospel  of  John  but 
also  tor  educated  lay 
believers  seeking  to 
nourish  their  taith. 

0-8245-1 825-X 
$24.95.  paperback 

DOROTHY  LEE 

Flesh  and 
Glory 

Symbol,  Gender  and 
Theology  in  The  Gospel 
of  John 

In  this  study  of  symbol- 
ism in  The  Fourth 
Ciospel,  Dorothy  Ixe 
opens  up  the  rich 
world  of  the  biblical 
text  through  the  prism 
of  the  role  of  gender 
and  women. 

0-8245-1981-7 
$27.50  paperback 

JOHN  E.  THIEL 

God,  Evil, 
and  Innocent 
Suffering 

A  Theological  Reflection 

In  this  timely  book, 
Thiel  challenges  classi- 
cal, modern  and  post- 
modern accounts  of 
God's  relation  to  evil. 
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ioncalli.  then  cardinal  of 
visits  with  schoolclrldren. 


John.  By  June  1961  he  saw 
aggiornamento  as  part  of 
Gods    desire    for  "the 
recomposition    of  the 
whole  mystical  flock  of 
Our  Lord....  It  will  take  a 
great  deal  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  take 
perfect  account  of  the 
Gospel  message....  No  lit- 
tle effort  will  be  needed  to 
change  mentalities,  ten- 
dencies, prejudices,  all  of 
which  have  a  past  behind 
them.  Indeed,  in  some 
way  we  will  have  to  exam- 
ine what  time,  traditions 
and  usages  have  sought  to 
establish,  setting  them- 
selves over  against  reality 
and  truth."  Johns  original 
lg  is  still  there,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  legislation, 
is  fuller  notion  of  aggioniamento  was  both  advanta- 
and  disadvantageous.  On  the  one  hand,  it  helped 
Catholics  aware  of  the  need  for  continuous  reflection 
iir  own  "mentalities,  tendencies  and  prejudices." 
John's  aggiornai/iento  shook  the  static,  closed  and 
aired  mentality  of  many  at  that  time.  That  was  good, 
e  other  hand,  some  distorted  what  John  meant, 
ng  and  interpreting  his  rhetoric  subjectively.  The 
.ontinues  to  characterize  both  John  and  Vatican 
il  II  and  continues  to  be  variouslv  understood, 
n's  talk  about  signs  of  the  times  flowed  directly  from 
concept  ol  aggiorna/nento.  If  the  church  was  to 
e"  for  the  sake  of  greater  service  to  convivenza,  it  had 
oin  terms  of  what  was  happening  in  the  world.  John 
I  iy  took  stock  of  the  contemporary  situation  through 
I  *ns"  it  presented.  He  read  the  signs  with  hope,  dis- 
1 ;  himself  from  "distrustful  souls  [who]  see  only  dark- 
j  irdening  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  preferred  confi- 
|  )ased  on  faith:  "We  seem  to  see  now,  in  the  midst  of 
{ -h  darkness,  a  few  indications  which  augur  well  for 

:  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity'." 
I  ar  Easter  of  1963,  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
I  m  in  Teiris  and  shortly  before  his  death,  John 
I  ibout  "Generous  service  to  human  and  Christian 
Inza": 

I  iiis  noble  enterprise,  Catholics  are  present  and 
I  ve,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  number  of  those 
fj  3  apostolically  undertake  this  service  will 
I  "ease....  The  gift  of  peace  will  give  to  each  a  sense 


of  his  responsibility  and  of  his  limits....  In  that  way  it 
will  be  less  difficult  to  enter  with  a  resolute  mind 
into  the  complexity  of  human  problems  and  rela- 
tionships in  order  to  extend  the  pax  christiana  which 
puts  everything  together  in  due  order  and  eliminates 
the  sources  of  social  and  civic  disturbance. 

John  was  one  of  the  20th  century's  few  international 
leaders  to  talk  about  global  unity  with  conviction.  He  made 
it  believable.  Humankind  heard  its  deepest  yearnings  in 
John's  words  and  knew  he  meant  what  he  said.  John's  sweep- 
ing vision  of  planetary  convivenza,  expressed  in  Pace///  in 
Terris,  won  an  unprecedented  international  reception. 

Our  era  needs  to  recover  John's  penetrating  and  opti- 
mistic sense  that  God  is  bringing  forth  a  "new  order  of 
human  relations,"  a  convivenza  grounded  in  truth,  justice, 
freedom  and  love  culminating  in  peace.  We  need  to  keep 
updating  our  efforts  in  its  pursuit  and  service.  The  vision 
Blessed  Pope  John  XXIII  articulated  on  Oct.  11,  1962,  and 
the  process  he  started  then  remains  a  challenge  to  us  who 
face  the  task  of  building  a  new  global  civilization  in  the 
aftermath  of  9/1 1.  His  insistence  that  the  church  has  a  sig- 
nificant role  to  play  in  bringing  this  new  order  forth 
remains  valid  today.  Our  continuing  response  to  John's 
vision  and  call  is  vital  to  humankind's  future.  ^ 
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'he  Aftermath 

1  people  are  catching  on  that  they  are  the  church. 

HOMAS  P.  SWEETSER 


>j  the  first  century,  Peter  had  a  dream  injoppa,  a 
trange  dream  that  encouraged  him  to  eat  prohibited 
bod  that  was  common  and  unclean.  This  was  not 
:osher.  Then  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  group  of 
ts,  sent  by  Cornelius,  asked  him  to  come  with  diem  to 
•ea.  He  agreed,  mystified  by  the  invitation.  When 
*ot  there,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  his  vision  was 
narrow.  Jesus  had  commanded  him  to  preach  to  the 
,  but  not  just  to  the  Jewish  people.  Here  he  was, 
lg  in  the  home  of  a  gentile,  probably  for  the  very  first 
Acts  quotes  Peter  as  saying, 
'ourselves  know  how  unlawful 
•  a  Jew  to  associate  widi  or  visit 
:  of  another  nation;  but  God 
Dwn  me  that  I  should  not  call 
:  common  or  unclean"  (Acts 

his  amazement,  and  that  of  the 
dio  had  come  with  him,  the 
ipirit  fell  on  the  non-Jews  just 
lad  on  them.  Peter  had  no 

"He  commanded  them  to  be 
d  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ" 
10:48).  The  young  Christian 
tent  was  never  the  same  after 

broke  out  in  all  directions  and 
no  bounds.  The  gates  were 
i  open  and  it  could  no  longer 
tained  within  the  Jewish  reli- 


y-first  Century 

me  phenomenon  is  happening 
taurch  today.  Those  in  author- 
ight  consider  the  present 
al  to  be  a  bad  dream.  In  many 

i  P.  SWEETSER,  S.J.,  is  director 
Parish    Evaluation  Project, 
;ee,  Wis. 


ways  it  is,  especially  for  those  who  are  survivors  of  clergy 
sexual  abuse.  It  is  also  a  knock  at  the  door,  an  invitation  to 
change  the  way  the  church  operates.  Ordinaiy  and  common 
people  are  experiencing  a  new  vision  of  church,  one  that 
challenges  a  small  cadre  of  decision-makers  unaccountable 
for  their  actions. 

As  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee  held  "listening  sessions"  for 
those  who  wanted  to  be  heard.  The  one  I  attended  was  in  a 
parish  hall  packed  with  faith-filled  Catholics  who  were  also 
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angry,  concerned  and  very  vocal.  They  were  knocking  at  die 
door  of  the  hierarchical  structure  demanding  accountability 
and  reform.  Theirs  was  a  united  voice  of  both  traditional 
and  progressive  persuasions  that  demanded  redress  for 
wrongs  and  coverups.  Their  voices  also  called  for  a  leader- 
ship that  would  include  both  married  and  single  people, 
male  and  female.  The  church  is  undergoing  a  shift  in  aware- 
ness and  vision  not  unlike  that  experienced  by  Peter,  the 
first  pope.  It  can  no  longer  be  contained  within  limited 
boundaries  and  narrow  ways  of  acting. 

Implications 

The  first  consequence  of  the  current  shift  in  Catholic  con- 
sciousness is  the  laity's  suspicion  of  its  ordained  leadership. 
The  images  of  the  clergy  on  pedestals  are  toppling.  Those 
who  stood  on  them  are  now  tainted  with  suspicion.  No 
longer  is  trust  given  freely  to  those  in  authority,  especially 
on  the  diocesan  level.  Confidence  that  they  are  making 
good  choices  and  have  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in 
mind  has  worn  thin. 

Another  consequence  is  that  new  structures  of  review 
and  accountability  are  being  put  into  place.  Broad-based 
committees  of  lay  men  and  women  are  reviewing  past  and 
present  cases  of  sexual  abuse  and  are  making  recommenda- 
tions to  those  in  charge.  They  are  given  authority  and  cred- 
ibility, power  and  prestige — a  new  phenomenon  for  gover- 
nance in  the  church. 

Greater  sharing  of  information  and  decision-making  is 
yet  another  effect  of  this  new  climate  in  the  church.  Some 
parishes  have  had  a  history  of  collaborative  style  for  some 
time.  But  now  parishioners  are  demanding  more  collabora- 
tion at  all  levels  of  church  audiority.  The  more  successful 
pastoral  councils  have  operated  as  joint  efforts  of  leaders 
and  pastor  together.  Pastors  give  authority  to  the  councils  to 
participate  in  the  decision-making  of  the  parish.  This  may 
serve  well  as  a  model  for  change  in  church  structures  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  take  some  doing  to  win  back  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Converting  a  parish  to  a  more  consul- 
tative and  inclusive  style  of  govefnance  must  be  genuine  and 
not  merely  rhetorical.  The  days  in  which  people  accepted 
the  word  of  a  bishop  or  pastor  without  question  are  over. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  mosi  profound  consequence  of  a  shift  in 
attitudes.  The  laity  want  change,  and  they  want  to  partici- 
pate in  what  those  changes  will  be. 

New  Ways  of  Operating 

People  keep  saying,  "They  just  don't  get  it,"  about  the  way 
church  audiorities  have  handled  sexual  abuse  issues.  To 
regain  die  trust  and  confidence  of  the  laity,  diocesan  struc- 
tures will  have  to  become  more  open  and  accountable,  with 
built-in  checks  and  balances.  Advisory  councils  will  not  be 


enough.  The  same  thing  must  happen  on  the  diocesarja 
as  on  the  parish  level,  where  pastors  share  authority* 
staffs,  pastoral  councils  and  commissions.  In  those  dicis 
where  shared  decision-making  structures  are  alreall 
place,  these  must  become  more  visible.  At  the  pirn 
moment,  the  image  of  the  church  as  a  sensitive  and  (I 
institution  is  tarnished.  People  see  it  as  self-serving,  co«j 
ling  and  unassailable.  One  way  to  improve  the  image  I 
qualified  people  to  become  co-leaders  with  the  bishopjp 
pie  who  function  not  behind  the  scenes  but  up  front  an* 
ible  for  all  to  see.  This  requires  a  shift  from  one  person  ■ 
in  charge  to  shared  leadership.  If  it  is  true  that  the  bislftj 
the  one  ultimately  in  charge,  then  he  has  it  within  his  w 
to  change  the  system  and  culture  of  the  diocese  to  cm 
shared  authority  and  mutual  accountability. 

A  new  way  of  operating  is  demanded  on  the  parish^ 
as  well.  The  pastor  was  not  ordained  to  be  an  admirtr 
tor.  His  charism  is  spiritual  leadership.  The  pastor  m 
give  over  the  details  of  running  a  parish  to  others  wrpr 
trained  and  have  enough  expertise  to  direct  the  comBj 
ties  of  parish  life.  The  parish's  operation  could  be  reali 
tured  so  there  are  checks  and  balances  on  all  levels,  w 
pastors  and  staffs  are  accountable  to  lay  leaders  ancft 
versa.  A  new  tradition  of  accountability  and  creative ■ 
ning  has  to  be  established.  What  is  interesting  aboutf 
present  ferment  in  the  church  is  that  most  of  it  is  dii 
toward  the  bishops  rather  than  the  pastors.  Why?  CrJt' 
be  because  there  are  more  occasions  for  open  sharing 
participative  decision-making  on  the  parish  level? 

A  new  way  of  acting  is  demanded  of  the  churclas 
whole.  Peter  had  his  awareness  greatly  expanded  whp 
entered  Cornelius's  home.  The  same  is  needed  todayfl 
view,  for  instance,  that  the  church  can  be  run  only  by$ 
male,  celibate  clergy  is  no  longer  credible.  People  deiah 
change  because  they  think,  a  more  inclusive  priesioc 
will  provide  a  larger  pool  of  candidates  and  a  monbs 
anced  priestly  ministry.  Regrettably,  this  change  will  'o! 
ably  have  to  come  from  an  ecumenical  council,  a  giM 
ing  similar  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Before  jumping  into  a  worldwide  conclave,  ho\m 
regional  gatherings  should  prepare  the  ground.  T1& 
already  happening  in  the  listening  sessions  being  hd  i 
many  dioceses.  A  groundswell  is  beginning.  It  will  A 
denied.  Local  councils  for  the  church  in  Chicajp 
Boston  or  Atlanta  could  lead  to  an  American  cowi 
which  in  turn  would  contribute  to  an  agenda  for  a  vm 
wide  ecumenical  council.  Change  is  in  the  air;  the  Sj  it 
falling  on  all  who  hear  the  word  (Acts  10:44).  UnfortB. 
as  the  recent  tragic  events  have  been,  the  people  are  <tci 
ing  on  that  they  are  the  church.  It  is  to  be  hopeitr 
church  authorities  will  "get  it"  as  well  and  respond  aw 
priatelv. 
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h  in  focus 


Tie  Sandbox  and  the 
icarnation 


ICHAEL  J.  DALEY 

r  WAS  UNUSUALLY  HOT  that  July 
ifternoon.  Cara  had  just  asked  me 
or  some  more  water  so  that  the 
and  would  pack  better.  Sweating, 
ted  and  with  a  two-year-old  getting 
it  of  me,  I  said  to  myself,  "What  are 
ling?"  Here  I  was  stuck  in  the  back- 
rapped  in  a  sandbox,  and  summer 
it  even  halfway  over.  My  days  were 
vith  peanut  butter-and-jelly  sand- 
,  Sesame  Street  shows,  naps,  play- 
1  trips  and  library  outings.  The 
;ht  of  my  week  was  our  visit  to  the 
orhood  pet  store  to  see  Fagan,  the 
gentle  Rottweiler  you  could  ever 
e.  I  thought  to  myself  that  there 
be  something  more.  I  just  knew  it. 
top  it  off,  that  same  evening  some 
ors  passed  our  house  and  asked  me 
;stion  that  I  and  all  fellow  teachers 
newhat  hesitant  to  answer:  "What 
u  doing  this  summer?"  Without 
I  a  beat,  I  pointed  to  my  daughter, 
as  petting  their  dogs,  and  said,  "I 
ut  with  her."  I  got  the  sense  that 
ere  not  completely  satisfied  with 
wer. 

e  following  day  I  began  to  get  ner- 
hinking  I  wasn't  doing  anything 
ant,  that  I  was  wasting  the  summer 
anging  out"  with  my  daughter.  It 
tne  to  think  that  I  was  fading  away, 
ople  were  starting  to  forget  about 
nblematic  of  my  status  was  my 
uestion  to  my  working  wife  as  to  I 
r  or  not  I  received  any  mail.  It  H 
id  the  ego  to  be  told  that  the  peo- 
o  lived  here  before  us  received 
nail  than  I  was  receiving.  Didn't 

L  J.  daley  is  a  writer  and  teacher  at 
er  High  School,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  He 
itor  (with  Bill  Madges)  of  a  narrative 
3f  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  to  be 
ed  in  January  by  Twenty-Third 
Jons. 


anybody  besides  Cara  notice  me  any- 
more? 

The  Risk  of  Anonymity 

In  the  midst  of  this  superficial  insecurity,  I 
came  across  a  short  story  by  Jean  Giono 
entitled,  "The  Man  Who  Planted  Trees." 
It  tells  about  one  Elzeard  Bouffier,  a  great 
man,  a  simple  shepherd,  whom  no  one 
ever  knew.  Having  lost  his  only  son  and 
then  his  wife,  Bouffier  traveled  to  the 
deserted,  barren  and  colorless  land  of 
Provence,  France.  There,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Great  War,  in  a  forgotten  part  of  the 
world,  he  began  his  life's  work.  With  only 
his  dog  as  his  companion,  Bouffier  began 
to  plant  trees. 

Each  day  he  led  his  sheep  out  to  pas- 
ture and,  finding  the  right  spot,  left  them 
in  the  care  of  the  dog.  Then  he  would 
plant.  Simply.  Deliberately.  In  time  his 
acorns,  planted  1 00  a  day,  grew  into  thou- 
sands of  oak  trees.  When  the  story  returns 
to  him,  a  burgeoning  forest  has  come  into 


being.  People  had  already  noticed  it  and 
sought  to  protect  it,  all  the  while  mar- 
veling at  nature's  supposed  regeneration. 
Unfortunately,  outside  this  oasis  of  peace, 
war  was  raging.  Bouffier,  however,  as  he 
had  done  during  the  war  of  1914,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  war  of  193°  and  contin- 
ued his  labor  of  love. 

As  the  story  closes,  one  looks  back, 
and  the  former  wasteland  of  Provence  is 
unrecognizable  because  of  the  beautiful 
trees.  Harsh  winds  had  turned  to  gentle 
breezes.  Along  with  water,  people  had  also 
returned  to  populate  the  once  uninhabit- 
able land.  Silence  had  given  way  to  the 
laughter  of  children.  How  could  it  all  be? 
It  had  happened  so  slowly,  so  quietly,  widi 
no  fanfare,  that  no  one  knew  it  was  the 
work  of  one  man,  Elzeard  Bouffier. 
Embracing  his  anonymity,  he  had  planted 
a  garden  of  hope  and  a  testament  to  peace. 

It  took  a  while,  but  what  eventually 
got  me  through  that  summer  of  uncertain- 
ty in  the  middle  of  Cara's  sandbox  was  the 
rediscovery  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Incarnation.  In  becoming  human,  God 
risked  what  I  w  ill  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
alternately  resisting  and  embracing: 
anonymity.  Sounds  strange,  almost  for- 
eign, at  first,  doesn't  it?  My  own  ears  had 
trouble  taking  it  in.  I  low  could  God  ever 
risk  being  unknown?  Or  that  his  efforts 
for  relationship  might  be  wasted?  This  is 
not  the  usual  picture  we  have  of  God.  Yet, 
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when  I  look  at  it  fully,  God  becoming 
enfleshed  and  expressing  his  love  for  cre- 
ation in  a  particular  place,  at  a  particular 
time  and  in  a  particular  person  entails  the 
very  real  possibility  of  being  forgotten  and 
overlooked  (even  though  I  don't  often  pic- 
ture God  to  be  a  gambling  man). 

If  only  the  culture  we  lived  in  support- 
ed this  idea.  In  his  book,  Letters  to  Marc 
About  Jesus:  Living  a  Spiritual  Life  in  a 
Material  World,  Henri  Xouwen,  one  of  the 
20th  century's  great  spiritual  writers, 
shares  with  his  19-year-old  nephew.  Marc, 
his  thoughts  concerning  the  person  of 
Jesus  and  his  meaning  for  today.  In  one  let- 
ter, Nouwen  explores  the  tension  between 
notorietv  and  anonymity  so  present  in  peo- 
ple's lives.  He  writes  to  Marc: 

Whereas  the  way  of  the  world  is  to 
insist  on  publicity,  celebrity,  popu- 
larity, and  getting  maximum  expo- 
sure, God  prefers  to  work  in 
secret....  In  God's  sight,  the  things 
that  really  matter  seldom  take 
place  in  public.  It's  quite  possible 
that  the  reasons  why  God  sustains 
our  violent  and  homicidal  world 
and  continues  giving  us  new 
opportunities  for  conversion  will 
always  remain  unknown  to  us. 
Maybe  while  we  focus  our  whole 
attention  on  the  MPs  and  their 
movements. ..it's  the  totally 
unknown  people,  praying  and 
working  in  silence,  who  make  God 
save  us  yet  again  from  destruction. 

If  the  story  of  Jesus  is  any  indication  of 
this  sentiment,  it  must  be  true. 

Model  of  Marginality 

As  any  writer  knows,  books  with  the  right 
titles  sell.  When  I  first  saw  a  copy  of  A 
Marginal  Jew,  my  interest  was  piqued. 
Despite  the  hardcover  price  (1  was  a  first- 
year  Catholic  school  teacher  at  the  time),  I 
purchased  it,  drawn  by  its  irreverently  rev- 
erent title.  It  appeared  that  the  author, 
Msgr.  John  P.  Meier,  a  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  University  of  Notre 


Dame,  had  discovered  not  only  a 
"marginal"  Jew,  but  an  "anonymous"  one 
as  well.  Meier  writes  that 

from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish 
and  pagan  literature  of  the  centu- 
ry following  Jesus,  the  Nazarene 
was  at  most  a  "blip"  on  the  radar 
screen....  [Tjt  is  remarkable  that 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
mentions  Jesus  at  all,  but  hardly 
remarkable  that  Josephus  gives 
more  space  and  praise  to  John  the 
Baptist.  In  his  side  glance  at 
Christ,  the  Roman  historian 
Tacitus  is  briefer  still.  As  hard  as  it 
is  for  the  devout  Christian  to 
accept,  the  fact  is  that  Jesus  was 
simplv  insignificant  to  national 
and  world  history  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  Jewish  and  pagan  his- 
torians of  the  1st  and  early  2nd 
centuries  A.D.  If  he  was  seen  at  all, 
it  was  at  the  periphery  of  their 
vision. 

Though  proclaimed  today  as  the 
Christ,  in  his  own  time  Jesus  was  far  from 
"superstar"  material.  His  birth,  whether  in 
a  cave  or  an  inn.  was  met  with  little  fan- 
fare. The  better  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  hill  country  of  Galilee,  in  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Nazareth.  Far  from  the  power 
centers  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  Jesus 
practiced  the  trade  of  his  father,  Joseph, 
and  worked  as  a  carpenter.  His  circle  of 
friends  and  disciples — fishermen,  tax  col- 
lectors, women — gives  little  proof  that 
Jesus  knew  the  value  of  netw  orking.  Even 
the  majority  of  his  public  ministry  was 
spent  in  the  small  towns  of  Capernaum 
and  Bethsaida.  In  fact,  his  family  was  taken 
aback  and  not  a  little  embarrassed  when  it 
all  began.  Some  even  sought  to  seize  him, 
thinking  he  was  out  of  his  mind  (Mk. 
3:21).  Hardly  the  portrait  of  a  mover  and 
shaker.  Still,  the  most  revealing  moment 
in  Jesus'  life  is  his  death.  For  it  is  here  that 
God's  anonymity  in  and  through  the 
Incarnation  is  most  vividly  revealed. 
Handed  over  by  Judas,  abandoned  by  his 


closest  disciples  and  denied  by  Peter.B 
suffers  the  scandalous  and  disgnA 
death  of  crucifixion,  a  death  reserveB 
slaves  and  criminals,  people  who  h;J| 
rights  or  standing. 

St.  Paul  captures  it  well  when  he  <m 
to  the  Philippians:  "Who,  though  hm 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard  eA 
tv  with  God  something  to  be  gnB 
Rather,  he  emptied  himself,  taltinA 
form  of  a  slave,  coming  in  human  likip 
and  found  human  in  appearance,  he  or 
bled  himself,  becoming  obedient  to  A 
even  death  on  a  cross." 

Modern-Day  St.  Joseph 

As  I  was  struggling  to  make  sense  of 
this,  one  day  my  wife  brought  horr 
movie  "The  Family  Man."  a  mode 
"It's  a  Wonderful  Life."  It  opens  wid 
Campbell,  played  by  Nicholas  Cage, 
make  the  deal  of  his  life.  .After  it  is  si 
his  name  will  be  synonymous  with 
Street.  Capitalism  and  Jack  Campbe 
go  hand  in  hand.  Later  that  ev< 
though,  he  has  an  encounter  with  an 
who  allows  him  to  see,  widi  some 
tance,  mind  you.  w  hat  would  have 
pened  if  he  had  not  taken  that  cm 
enhancing  internship  in  London. 

He  wakes  up  die  next  day  on  than 
incarnational  of  days,  Christmas  moA 
to  find  a  drooling  dog  demanding  m 
time,  along  with  a  wife  and  two  younpl 
dren.  He  is,  to  say  die  least,  con« 
Having  just  the  other  day  been  a  mas» 
the  universe,  he  has  great  difficult}'  uB 
standing  and  adjusting  to  his  newjl 
routine  of  family  life.  1  le  is  saved  in  if 
this,  though,  by  his  level-headed,  Q 
going,  wise-beyond-her-years  wife,  m 
pla\  ed  by  Tea  Leoni. 

One  day  while  walking  th™ 
Bloomingdales  with  his  "new"  famil\(A 
ing  to  get  lucky  on  some  after-Christ 
sales,  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
once  led — a  custom-tailored,  S2.400 
suit.  He  remarks  while  donning  the  s 
feel  like  a  better  person  with  thi 
When  his  wife  finds  out  how  much  it 
all  she  can  do  is  laugh. 

Jack,  however,  then  erupts  into  a 
of  woes:  "Do  you  hav  e  any  idea  vvh  f 
life  is  like?"  he  says.  "I  wake  up  co» 
with  dog  saliva.  Walk  the  dog.J* 
dressed.  Drop  the  kids  off.  Spend  4 
hours  selling  tires  retail,  retail!  Pic" 
kids  up.  Play  with  the  kids.  Takflf 
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.'  out.  Get  six  hours  of  sleep  it  I'm 
Then  it  starts  all  over  again." 
the  way  home,  after  apologizing  to 
!,  he  asks  her:  "I  low  did  we  end  up 
iy?"  They  begin  looking  back  at 
arriage — the  good,  the  bad,  the  sur- 
rle  finds  out  that  they  had  to  move 
he  city  because  they  had  a  surprise 
damage  and  suburban  New  Jersey 
I.  Next  he  had  to  give  up  his 
ig  career  on  Wall  Street  to  work 
father-in-law,  slowed  by  a  heart 
filling  tires.  This  was  not  the  life  he 
smed  of.  He  felt  lost,  forgotten, 
i  passing  him  by,  and  it  did  not  look 
was  ever  going  to  be  able  to  catch 

imari/ing  this  list  ot  supposed  lost 
nitics,  he  laments  to  his  wife,  "( )ur 
nutshell." 

'ou  want  to  look  at  it  like  that,"  die 
ilies. 

>w  would  you  look  at  it?"  he  a  rnn- 

hout  any  hesitation  she  says,  "As  a 
ccess  story." 

Anonymity 

neans  fully  invested  in  this  great 
tional  love  story,  my  dreams  of 
have  gone  from  the  Mercedes 
ible  variety  to  the  more  domesti- 
ninivan  kind.  Though  hard  to 
i,  it's  beginning  to  make  sense. 
I  am  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
he  accomplishments  or  reputa- 
it  I  build  that  are  most  impor- 
it  the  relationships  that  I  enter 
1  to  which  I  surrender.  It  comes 
irise  initially  to  know  that  being 
the  most  important  thing,  and 
that  where  I  am  now  is  where  I 
ed  to  be.  The  voices  urging, 

move,  move"  are  never  far 
however.  I've  always  liked  cele- 

Christmas;  I  just  never  knew 
dlenging  a  day,  a  life,  it  really  is. 
,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  struggle  to 
ity"  is  the  only  way  to  the  incar- 
Sjhis  offers  me  a  new  and  tin  fa  - 
itle  for  Jesus:  the  "empty  one." 
have  always  said  about  children's 

can  say  now  about  Christmas: 
eed  it  more  than  kids. 
i't  help  but  smile  as  my  thoughts 
and  I  look  forward  to  next  sum- 
'  my  return  to  the  sandbox  with 
id  our  newborn  son!).  W 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice 

an  international  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  formation  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshafei  <p  sulpiciuns.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  I  louse 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  Ml)  21210 


TEACH  THEM  TO  FISH... 


For  the  past  48  years,  Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters  has  been  home  to  over  10,000  orphan 
boys  and  girls  in  Latin  America  and  Haiti.  Many  have  graduated  to  become  teachers,  farmers, 
technicians,  bakers,  social  workers,  artists,  nurses ....  Our  program  is  based  on  unconditional 
love  -  giving  hope  to  children  who  have  no  hope  because  they  have  lost  their  parents. 
Operating  in  six  countries,  our  mission  is  to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We  currently  provide 
loving  homes,  nutritious  meals,  education  and  health  care  to  almost  3,000  children.  We 
cannot  care  for  all  these  orphans  without  your  help.  Please  send  us  your  contribution  today! 

Name:  

Address:  

City:  

email:  


State: 


.Zip: 


Here  is  my  contribution  to  help  care  for  the  orphans:  CZJS1 5  □  $25  □  $50  □  Other,  

Please  mail  your  contribution  to:  OLBS--1210  Hillside  Terrace,  PO  Box  3134,  Alexandria, 
VA  22302-0134 


Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters 

(Nuestros  Pequehos  Hermanos) 


A  501  (c)3  nonprofit  providing  homes  for  orphans  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua  www.olbsus.org 
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Praying 
Authentically 

The  Prayer  That  Jesus 
Taught  Us 

By  Michael  H.  Crosby 

Orbis  Books.  208p  $19  (paper) 
ISBN  1510754098 

Michael  Crosby  is  widely  appreciated  for 
his  many  gifts  as  a  lecturer  and  author  in 
the  area  of  biblical  spirituality.  He  invari- 
ably brings  to  his  audiences  both  clarity 
and  commitment.  The  clarity  flows  not 
only  from  his  rhetorical  prowess  but  from 
his  considerable  master}'  of  spirituality, 
especially  as  it  involves  issues  of  social  jus- 
rice.  His  commitment,  I  believe,  comes 
out  of  his  immersion  in  Capuchin- 
Franciscan  spirituality  and  his  personal 
piety.  The  Prayer  That  Jesus  Taught  Us  is 
the  most  recent  demonstration  of  his 
gifts. 

In  the  preface,  Crosby  tells  us  that  in 
lc>7"  he  published  "Thy  Will  be  Done": 
Praying  the  Our  Father  as  Subversive 
Activity.  The  new  work  is  not  an  updating 
of  the  earlier  book,  but  rather  "a  deeper 
probe  of  the  first  [Matthew's]  Gospel  and 
the  environment  that  gave  rise  to  it." 
While  focusing  on  the  Our  Father, 
Crosby  uses  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  to 
assess  the  Matthean  Jesus  and  his  inten- 
tion when  he  taught  his  disciples  to  pray. 
From  his  study  of  Jesus'  prayer  (within 
the  social  context  of  Matthew's  Gospel), 
Crosby  offers  us  four  insights  that  he 
believes  are  relevant  today.  First,  we  can- 
not pray  authentically  without  being 
committed  to  a  spirituality  and  lifesty  le 
that  aims  at  the  transformation  or  society. 
Second,  the  secrecy  called  for  in  Matthew 
was  a  matter  of  communal  survival,  not 
personal  piety.  Third,  we  understand 
Matthew  (and  Jesus'  prayer)  only  if  we 
understand  its  worldview  because  this 
Ciospel's  portrait  of  Jesus  aims  at  influ- 
encing the  church  of  Matthew's  day. 
Fourth,  because  Jesus'  method  of  prayer 
was  countercultural,  our  praying  is 
authentic  to  the  degree  that  it  is  counter- 
cultural. 

Simple?  Yes,  as  simple  as  the  Gospel 
message  itself.  Simplistic?  Only  if  we  view 


book  revi€gj 

the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  private  relB 
exercise  (even  when  recited  publichfci 
our  praying  it  is  so  routinized  that  a 
longer  feel  its  existential  bite.  FernirB 
a  certain  age  will  remember  (ft 
Steinem's  popularizing  of  the  "cliclfl 
signified  a  consciousness-raising  irA 
In  the  1960's,  clicks  occurred  sn 
neously — and  with  mind-jarring  fell 
whenever  circumstances  let  us  gw 
the  sexism  hiding  beneath  the  ordjl 
Similarly,  the  180-plus  pages  of  CrB 
text  produce  spiritual  clicks  gw 
Clearly  he  aims  to  raise  our  conscio» 
about  the  (dis)harmony  potentialhin 
sent  between  the  meaning  of  this  m 
and  the  content  of  our  lives.  Let  mep 
with  you  a  few  examples. 

In  the  chapter  explicating  "HalB 
be  your  name,"  Crosby  says  thatlrf 
words  do  not  call  us  to  honor  or  i 
God's  name.  Rather,  the  expression 
technical  term  of  Matthew's  time,  w 
meaning  is  "to  give  witness  to  God  tt 
risk  of  one's  own  life."  Through  miip 
examples,  Crosby,  like  a  patient  tew 
reveals  the  implications  and  applicio 
of  such  lived-prayer,  cautioning  us  w 
its  power.  In  his  own  words,  "Toll 
God's  name  holy  on  earth  as  it  is  in^r 
en  may  take  us  into  boardroomai 
shareholder  meetings  as  well  as  in'.tl 
inner  chambers  of  curias  and  coifl 
However,  when  we  do  [become  invdel 
we  may  incur  their  'justice'  in  fori 
rejection  and  even  being  called  'com 
nist,'  unpatriotic,  or  disloyal  to  thelo 
Father." 

After  showing  how  Jesus  attempn  - 
change  his  society  through  spiiti, 
means,  Crosby  argues  that  God's  ft 
dom  will  come  when  the  church  "roi 
tize[s]  mobility  and  mission  over 
tures  and  maintenance,  the  format  1 
sojourning  communities  over  then 
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m  of  sacred  compounds." 
|y,  the  chapter  on  God's  forgiving 
E  forgive  others  reminds  us  of  our 
i  obligations.  Under  Crosby's 
nd  compassionate  analyses,  we  see 
learly  the  world  in  bondage  to 
white  slavery,  sweatshops  and 
1  indebtedness  that  exceeds  repay- 
capabilities.  We  are  likewise 
iged  to  respond. 

had  Crosby  is  a  prophet.  He  is 
jragmatist.  His  words  sting,  but 
;nom  is  therapeutic.  He  exposes 
locrisy  but  insists  that  God's  love 
—if  we  pray  as  Jesus  taught  us. 

0  is  the  audience  for  this  book? 
ly  it  would  be  useful  for  personal 
tn.  I  would  also  recommend  it  for 

classes  in  spirituality  or  New 
ent  studies.  But  it  might  best  be 
lectively  by  small  groups  in  parish 
.  Then,  perhaps  over  several 
ir  months,  the  group  could  read 

1  chapters  carefully  and  prayerful- 
reparation  for  discussions  to  dis- 
;ir  meaning  for  the  community 
Id  dear.  This  way  of  using  his 
;ms  to  be  what  the  author  intends, 
r  the  end,  Crosby  argues  for  the 


creation  of  new  communities  of  like- 
minded  folks  who  will  support  one  am  >th- 
er  in  their  efforts  to  transform  society. 
Crosby  believes  this  is  possible — through 
the  grace  of  God.  The  prayer  that  Jesus 
taught  challenges  us  both  to  believe  and 
to  act.  Denise  Lardner  Carmody 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 
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The  physicist  Niels  Bohr  once  said,  "The 
opposite  or  a  true  statement  is  a  false 
statement.  But  the  opposite  of  a  very  true 
statement  may  very  well  be  another  true 
statement."  Contrary  to  postmodernist 
hijackings  (as  in  the  play  "Copenhagen"), 


modern  physics  is  not  about  the  absence 
of  truth,  but  the  presence  of  coexisting 
truths.  What  hip  folks  miss  in  the  "uncer- 
tainty principle"  is  the  principle  of  judging 
and  acting  despite  lack  or  absolute  knowl- 
edge. 

In  A  Call  to  Heroism,  Peter  Gibbon 
tries  to  bring  this  double-edged  kind  of 
wisdom  to  bear  on  key  subjects  in  the 
culture  wars,  and  tries  to  articulate  what 
it  means  to  live  with  two  truths  about 
heroism  at  once.  But  will  either  the  right 
or  left,  with  their  one-note  agendas,  take 
note?  Neither  can  live  with  nuance.  On 
the  right  nuance  terrifies;  on  the  left  it  is 
still  mistaken  for  nitpicking.  The  mavens 
of  the  media — where  the  information 
explosion  has  not  generally  been 
matched  by  appreciation  of  subtlety — 
will  also  have  a  hard  time  grasping 
( ribbon's  transcendence  or  truisms. 

A  Call  to  Heroism  first  came  to  my 
attention  online  at  u  ww.eilletter.org.,  the 
Web  site  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Education,  where  Gibbon  is  a  research 
associate.  I  lis  ultimate  focus  is  education: 
how  to  teach  youth  to  respect  heroes — a 
pedagogical  goal  articulated  as  early  as 
Plato's  Republic — but  without  idealizing 
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them.  Many  passages  in  the  book  derive 
from  Gibbon's  reflections  on  visiting 
classes,  and  some  may  help  those  who 
work  in  them.  (Is  there  a  more  cynical 
place  in  the  world  than  a  room  full  of 
American  adolescents?  As  one  teenager 
says  to  the  author,  "Face  it,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
all  we  believe  in  is  Hollywood.") 

Each  chapter  is  a  short  essay  follow- 
ing a  similar  pattern  alternating  between 
argument  and  meditative  aside  on  works 
such  as  Jean-Antoine  Houdon's  bust  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
Great  Americans,  Mount  Rushmore  or 
the  Sports  Bay  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
(Gibbon  is  excellent  on  the  importance  of 
sports  heroes  to  youth),  along  with  some 
apt  illustrations.  The  whole  book  ambles 
along  with  loose  organization,  but  is 
nonetheless  rich  with  insight,  even  in 
small  matters  such  as  the  words  that  we 
use.  "Hero"  isn't  much  used  anymore 
among  hip  folks;  the}'  prefer  "mentors" 
and  "role  models"  or,  heaven  help  us, 
"celebrities." 

A  Call  to  Heroism  is  not  yet  another 
post- 9/1 1  book — the  author  was  at  work 
for  years — but  the  book  may  be  pitched 
that  way.  A  friend  in  government  imme- 
diately took  it  so,  saying  that  post-9/11 
hype  made  him  tired  of  even  hearing  the 
word  "hero."  The  comment  reminded 
me  of  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  .  \rms, 
one  of  the  first  great  works  against  the 
heroic  tradition,  in  w  hich,  after  the  mili- 
tary madness  of  World  War  I, 
Hemingway  wrote,  "Abstract  words  such 
as  glory,  honor,  courage,  or  hallow  were 
obscene  beside  the  concrete  names  of  vil- 
lages, the  numbers  of  roads,  the  names  of 
rivers,  the  numbers  of  regiments  and 
dates." 

Gibbon  tackles  this  modern/post- 


modern anti-heroic  tradition  head  on,  for 
his  goal  is  to  redeem  the  word  "hero"  and 
a  modified  concept  of  heroic  glory,  even 
for  intellectuals.  To  do  this,  he  wants  to 
immunize  the  word  "hero"  against  the 
plague  of  cynicism  by  taking  into 
account,  by  acknowledging  and  tran- 
scending irony's  critique  of  heroism.  As 
he  says  in  the  introduction,  "We  need  to 
realize  a  more  mature  society  requires  a 
more  subtle  and  complex  presentation  of 
heroism — one  that  includes  a  recognition 
of  weaknesses  and  reversals  along  with  an 
appreciation  of  virtues  and  triumphs. 
And  we  also  need  to  recognize  that  an 
egalitarian  multicultural  society  requires 
that  the  pantheon  of  heroes  be  expand- 
ed." 

As  this  implies,  Gibbon  is  fighting  on 
two  fronts.  As  he  points  out,  our  ideas, 
images  or,  to  speak  the  new  prose,  "con- 
structs" of  heroes  and  nation  are  invari- 
ably intertwined.  Both  have  been  under 
attack  in  the  last  few  decades,  under- 
standably; for  what  one  thinks  about  the 
founders  (or  later  "heroes"  such  as 
Lincoln  or  Theodore  Roosevelt)  is 
directly  related  to  what  one  thinks  about 
the  United  States.  To  many  radical  histo- 
rians, they  are  simply  "white  Euromales" 
ami  the  sooner  everything  they  represent 
is  dead,  the  better.  (If  you  really  have  any 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  aims  of  decon- 
struction,  remember  its  lateralization  on 
9/11.) 

To  refute  this,  Gibbon  takes  the  revi- 
sionists head  on,  but  not  by  restating 
American  "triumphalism"  (as  in  Norman 
Podhoretz's  recent  My  Love  Affair  With 
America),  but  by  arguing  for  a  more 
mature  understanding  of  our  place 
among  nations.  Granting  all  that  the 
revisionists  say  of  our  racism,  classism 


'Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 
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and  sexism,  which  fills  the  new  te>« 
(rightly),  he  still  objects  that  "littlnu 
tion  is  made  in  them  of  our  geniusaaj 
heroism;  omitted  is  all  the  drarMj 
majesty.  From  many  textboolH 
would  not  know  that  the  Unir.edB 
has  stood  for  peace,  wealth  and  m 
plishment,  and  has  made  possibBj 
lions  of  quiet  and  contented  lives.* 

The  "new  American  historic 
been  remarkably  good  in  one  wayJB 
ing  many  great  untold  stories  to  lfl 
choose  just  two,  the  film  "Glory"B 
Midwife's  Tale  by  Laurel  TH 
Ulrich).  Its  failing  is  neither  the  difl 
of  new  heroes  nor  deconstructiorH 
(e.g.,  Jefferson's  having  slept  wB 
slave),  nor  the  presence  of  newl 
about  all  races,  classes  and  gendep 
rather  the  relentless  demoniza^ 
America,  which  Gibbon  accurate™ 
to  the  shaping  experience  of  Vm 
during  which  time  many  present-dm 
torians  grew  up  or  earned  their  dm 

One  problem  with  this  book* 
do  with  something  more  generaB 
many  others  trying  to  fight  die  acl 
demonization  of  America,  GibbcB 
not  trace  its  roots  to  the  absence  ■ 
istic  world  history.  To  deiB 
America  and  American  heroes  rl 
pathological  denial  of  what  Japanlj 
China,  or  Turkey  to  Armenia,  orl 
Muslims  and  Hindus  and  Tamils  m. 
Lankans  to  each  other,  or  (can  tm 
told?)  Arab  slave  traders  to  hlM. 
Lakota  to  Crow — to  cite  just  m 
examples.  The  new  history  illustt 
old  problem:  factual  knowledge  is 
same  as  the  wisdom  to  see  facts 
text.  The  historical  context,  forge 
revisionism,  is  simple:  "There  is 
righteous,  no;  not  one." 

Gibbon  dwells  on  the  religiou 
ence  on  many  American  heroe; 
kinds — from  the  "Rushmore  F( 
southpaw  Christy  Mathewsc 
Frederick  Douglass,  Harriet  T 
and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  He 
decisive  in  American  "high-mind 
the  Puritan  heritage  and  its  call  t 
"a  city  on  the  hill."  But  Scripture 
ly  holds  things  in  a  more  pr 
equipose  and,  at  its  deepest 
should  have  immunized  us  long 
just  the  way  that  Gibbon  want 
one"  means  no  one,  even  us  (eve 
ers).  In  truth,  it  is  not  only  J 
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dy  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or 
igton  and  Lincoln,  or  Dr.  King 
as  mud  feet,  but  also — moving 
1  Gibbon — priests  and  even  popes, 
t  of  whom  ditched  his  best  friend 
he  needed  friends  most.  Has 
a,  albeit  a  religious  nation,  ever 
ome  to  grips  with  what  "no  one" 

>bon  is  half  right  about  religion's 
i  encouraging  heroism.  The 
al  gem  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
ends  with  its  Christian  hero  dis- 
g  his  imperfection.  But  venturing 
jain,  he  explains,  "A  mon  can  but 
'  The  last  word  is  an  old  verb  from 
Vorman  French;  before  it  became 
ed  to  writing,  "essay"  meant  to 
nake  an  effort.  Heroism  then  may 
olve  simply  high-mindedness  (as 
i  says)  but  also  (as  he  implies)  a 
f  low-mindedness  too:  the  sure 
dge  of  failure  and  the  determina- 

get  up  again  and  put  another 
top  a  stone,  even  if  life  (to  mix 

often  seems  like  rolling  stones 
The  difference  between  the  best 
:  rest  of  us — nations  as  well  as 
lals — is  not  that  the  best  don't 
t,  admitting  that,  they  keep  on 
Tom  O'Brien 

fining  the 
her' 
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;a  of  citizenship  has  permeated 
tical  atmosphere  in  recent  years. 

immigration,  legal  and  illegal, 
ipelled  our  political  leaders  and 
ons  to  confront  this  issue. 
I  populations  of  recently  arrived 
nd  Latinos  have  become  a  social 

be  reckoned  with — as  the  White 
for  one,  is  famously  aware.  At  the 
ne,  academics  debating  the  defi- 
f  democracy  have  joined  in  a  spir- 
late  over  rival  liberal,  republican 
lmunitarian  civic  ideals.  Politicos 


and  political  philosophers  alike  have 
asked:  what  characterizes  the  office  of  cit- 
izen, the  nature  of  citizenship,  in  a  demo- 
cratic republic? 

In  Unequal  Freedom,  Evelyn  Nakano 
Glenn  argues  that  all  too  often  race  and 
gender  have  defined  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. 

•  The  author  begins  by  recalling  how 
often  Americans  adapted  classical  repub- 
lican models  of  citizenship  under  which 
only  those  who  retained  "the  indepen- 
dence needed  to  exercise  free  choice  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  need- 
ed to  practice  civic  virtue"  were  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  politics.  But  Glenn,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Race  and  Gender  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkely,  point- 
edly observes  that  Irom  the  nation's 
youth  these  definitions  were  shaped  by 
contrast  with  those  "others"  excluded 
from  citizenship.  Black  chattel  slaves 
were  obviously  not  "independent"; 
women  and  children  were  the  prototypi- 
cal "dependents."  Furthermore,  white 
men  often  argued  that  both  groups  were 
afflicted  with  deficiencies  of  character 
and  intelligence  that  doomed  them  for- 
ever to  their  subordinate  status.  They 
would  never  acquire  the  judgment 
required  of  the  citizen — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, even  the  freedom  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

Three  case  studies,  each  spanning  the 
years  from  the  end  ot  Reconstruction 
through  the  Progressive  Era,  elaborate 
Glenn's  argument.  She  examines  in  turn 
he  iw  p<  ilitical  and  si  icial  relati<  »ns  betu  een 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  South,  Mexicans 
in  the  Southwest  and  Japanese  in  I  [awaii 
shaped  ideas  of  citizenship  in  those  times 
and  places.  In  each  case  she  finds  that  the 
dominant  white  group  defined  citizen- 
ship in  ways  that  excluded  the  "other" 
from  political  rights  and  economic 
opportunities,  while  the  blacks,  Mexicans 
and  Japanese  all  found  various  ways  to 
challenge  that  definition  and  the  exclu- 
sion that  followed. 

A  certain  species  of  academic  jargon 
makes  Unequal  Freedom  forbidding  terri- 
tory for  the  general  reader.  "In  line  with 
the  approach  of  viewing  race  and  gender 
as  fluid  and  decentered  complexes," 
Glenn  explains,  "my  interest  is  in  how 
race-gender  relations  and  meanings  were 
rearticulated,  contested,  and  transformed 
in  the  course  of  the  capitalist  reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  economy."  This  inaccessibil- 
ity is  unfortunate,  because  Glenn  has 
important  points  to  make. 

I  ler  argument  poses  a  potentially 
serious  challenge  to  writers  (like  myself) 
who  believe  that  the  classical  notion  of 
citizenship  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Jt 
seems  self-evident  that  political  partici- 
pation demands  a  certain  level  of  knowl- 
edge and  character  from  the  citizen.  Yet 
so  long  as  women  and  nonwhites  endure 
unequal  social  circumstances,  any  con- 
ceivable civic  standard  would  likely 
entail  ethnic  and  gender  discrimination. 

But  Glenn  cannot  take  up  this  argu- 
ment squarely,  for  she  is  entirely  dismis- 
sive of  the  notion  of  civic  virtue — it  fig- 
ures in  her  story  only  as  a  tool  used  by- 
elites  to  exclude  others.  This  rather 
cramped  ideological  framework  leads 
her  to  miss  some  of  the  most  interesting 
implications  of  her  account. 

It  is  intriguing,  tor  instance,  to  dis- 
cover that  black  activists  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  establishing  universal  pub- 
lic education  in  the  South;  public  school- 
ing, well  established  in  the  North,  was 
unfamiliar  in  most  of  these  states  before 
Reconstruction.  This  fact  is  even  more 
intriguing  in  light  of  Glenn's  description 
of  Jim  Crow-era  black  reformers  and 
their  activities.  "Middle-class  blacks 
wanted  to  combat  white  racist  stereo- 
types and  caricatures  of  blacks  as  lazy, 
dishonest,  and  sexually  promiscuous  by 
upholding  standards  of  sobrietv,  hard 
work,  and  decorum.  Since  they  were 
acutely  aware  that  in  the  white  mind  the 
actions  of  any  single  black  person 
reflected  on  blacks  as  a  whole,  it  was  up 
to  respectable  middle-class  blacks  to  fos- 
ter education,  economic  self-sufficiency, 
and  respectability  not  only  among  their 
own  class  but  also  among  other  blacks." 

Glenn  almost  sniffs  at  this  "gender- 
anil  class-inflected  ideology-  of  uplift," 
seeming  to  favor  instead  such  "transgres- 
sions" against  this  "middle-class 
respectability"  as  she  could  locate. 
Education,  sobriety,  hard  work,  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  decorum! 
Horrors!  A  writer  of  less  confined  polit- 
ical views  might  have  seen  something 
different:  a  community  ardently  dedicat- 
ed to  fostering  civic  virtue  in  its  mem- 
bers, in  defiance  of  a  social  order 
designed  to  degrade  them. 

Clayton  Sinyai 
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DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  wc 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  wi 
ed  independent  studv.  Accredited, 
centrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
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CHURCH   HISTORY   POSITION.  WaJ 

Theological  Union  announces  a  full-tin 
position  in  die  area  of  church  history 
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ed  to  teach  graduate-level  courses  in  ancl 
medieval  church  history-  and  the  historyH- 
tuality,  preferably  with  a  focus  on  the  FiH 
tradition.  Applicants  must  hold  a  Ph.LjB 
histoiy  ot  Christianity,  historical  theoliH 
related  field.  Rank  and  duration  of  apptB 
are  open.  The  position  calls  for  teaching  I 
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in  theology,  most  of  whom  are  prepar- 
ninistry.  Please  send  a  letter  of  applica- 
curriculum  vitae  to:  Office  of  the  Dean, 
;ton  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
' ,  Washington,  DC  20012.  Deadline  for 
jns  is  Dec.  6,  2002.  W.T.U.  is  a  Roman 
graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
r  more  information,  consult  our  Web 
k'.wtu.edu. 

ORGANIZER  The  Northwest  Bronx 
nit}'  and  Clergy  Coalition  seeks  an 
:ed  organizer  to  staff  an  interfaith  cler- 
littee  and  organize  social  action  com- 

at  local  churches  and  mosques, 
ts  should  be  committed  to  social  jus- 
i  five  years  experience  in  interfaith  work 
rommunity  organizing.  Spanish  lan- 
familiarity  with  congregation-based 
ig  models,  background  in  theology  pre- 
alary  to  S35-40K  based  on  experience, 
lefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
ith  at  nwbstaffdir@mindspring.com;  or 
367-5655. 

R  OF  MUSIC.  Full  time,  Assumption  of 
;ed  Virgin  Maiy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Five 
Masses.  Holy  days,  weekly  school 
weddings  and  funerals  additional, 
oir,  two  children's  choirs,  two  hand- 
irs,  45-rank  Casavant  organ  in  live 
1  environment.  Candidates  must  have 
:ven  years'  experience  with  Vatican  II 
nd  possess  an  earned  B.M.  degree; 
referred.  Application  must  include 
:wo  professional  and  one  personal  ref- 
Contact:  Rev.  Dennis  Buranosky, 
ion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  45  N. 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15202. 

VE  DIRECTOR— Jesuit  Volunteer 
juthwest.  The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps: 
it  is  a  lay  Catholic  volunteer  organiza- 
recruits,  places  and  supports  over  100 

volunteers  among  the  poor  of 
i  and  Arizona.  Office  in  San  Francisco. 
:utive  Director  will  be  responsible  for 
;,  placement  and  support  of  volunteers; 
•rvise,  train,  evaluate  staff;  plan,  monitor 
age  budget.  The  successful  candidate 
with  board  of  directors  to  implement 
id  procedures.  Experience  widi  Jesuit 
ission,  commitment  to  lay  ministry, 
:ommunication  and  writing  skills, 
s  degree  is  required  (preferably  in  theol- 
Jministration)  with  5  years'  successful 
:e  in  management,  supervision  and 
ng.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 

Powers,  S.J.,  P.O.  Box  45041,  Los 
2k  90045.  Salary:  S50-60K.  Application 
gins  1 1/4/02.  Position  open  until  filled. 

i  AND  DIRECTOR  of  the  Corporate 
.udy  Program  for  new  independent 
high  school  to  open  in  the  Bronx  in 
)03.  Cristo  Rey  New  York  High  School 
;  for  an  accomplished  Principal  and  an 
ed,  creative  and  impassioned  Director 
orporate  Work  Study  Program.  The 
ill  be  modeled  after  Cristo  Rev  Jesuit 


High  School  in  Chicago,  the  first  of  a  growing 
national  network  of  Cristo  Rey-model  schools. 
The  intention  of  these  schools  is  to  reach  stu- 
dents and  serve  communities  who  have  tradi- 
tionally been  unable  to  afford  any  type  of  private 
education.  The  schools  are  made  affordable  by 
their  unique  corporate  work  study  program, 
through  which  students  in  job-sharing  teams 
hold  down  entry-level  clerical  positions  at  area 
firms.  As  a  result,  students  have  access  to  a  col- 
lege-preparatory education,  earn  over  70  percent 
of  the  cost  ot  that  education  themselves — no 
small  boost  to  a  teenager's  confidence  and  digni- 
ty— and  receive  excellent  work  experience  at  the 
same  time.  For  more  information  about  the 
Cristo  Rey  schools,  visit  www.cristoreynet- 
work.org. 

The  Principal  should  be  a  servant  leader 
comfortable  with  the  challenge  of  starting  a  new 
school  that  is  also  a  new  business.  Expected  to 
recruit  a  flexible,  dynamic  faculty  with  whom 
he/she  will  work  to  incut  the  needs  ot  economi- 
cally poor  and  educationally  underserved  stu- 
dents. Position  requires  a  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation administration,  minimum  five  years' expe- 
rience as  a  school  leader,  five  years  of  high  school 
teaching  experience  and  proficiency  in  Spanish. 

The  Director  of  the  Corporate  Work  Study 
Program  will  establish  and  run  the  school's 
Corporate  Work  Study  Program.  He/she  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining  rela- 
tionships with  potential  job  sources,  procuring 
job  placements,  overseeing  student  job  prepara- 
tion, monitoring  student  performance  while  on 
the  job  and  overseeing  student  transportation  to 
and  from  the  job.  The  Director  also  oversees  all 
financial  activities  of  the  school,  including 
preparing  the  overall  budget.  T  he  position 
requires  a  master's  degree  in  business,  finance  or 
related  field,  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  experi- 
ence in  business  administration,  including  staff 
supervision  and  proficiency  in  Spanish. 

Send  resumes  and  cover  letters  of  inquiry-  by 
e-mail  to  CristoReyNA@aol.com  or  by  postal 
mail  to:  Mr.  William  Ford,  President,  Cristo 
Rey  New  York  High  School,  P.O.  Box  541479, 
Mott  Haven  Station,  Bronx,  NY  10454.  \o 
phone  calls.  Applications  are  due  by  Dec.  1, 
2002. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renew  ed  u  ith  c  >ther  men  and 
women  seeking  renew  al  of  mind,  body  and  spirit 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216-6311; 
Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtmOost.  edu;  Web 
site:  www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645- 
5347. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 
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Ubiquitous  and  Protean 

Buried  in  the  substantial  disinformation 
throughout  the  Rev.  .Andrew  R.  Baker's 
"Ordination  and  Same  Sex  Attraction" 
(9/30),  old  chestnuts  about  allegedly 
effeminate  affective  manners  and  proper 
masculine  behavior  most  alerted  my  his- 
torian's antennae.  As  Carolyn  Dean 
shows  in  her  fine  recent  study  of  sexuali- 
ty between  1918  and  1940  (The  Frail 
Social  Body:  Pornography,  Homosexuality, 
and  Other  Fantasies  in  Interwar  France 
[2000]),  the  crushing  evidence  of  World 
W  ar  I  trenches  forced  postwar  medical 
doctors  to  abandon  their  fni-de-siiclc 
belief  that  a  male's  feminine  appearance 
indicated  same  sex  attraction.  As  a  con- 
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sequence,  anxiety  ran  rampant  among 
cultural  critics  throughout  the  1920's  and 
I930's:  it  effeminate  men  might  he  het- 
erosexual while  masculine  men  might 
actually  he  inverts,  then  appearances 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  .Anyone 
might  he  passing  for  straight,  raising  the 
specter  that  inversion  w  as  both  more 
ubiquitous  and  protean  than  previously 
thought.  (The  example  ot  the  burly 
rugby-playing  hero  of  Sept.  1 1  's  Flight 
93,  Mark  Bingham — a  gay  man — nicely 
illustrates  the  present-day  anxieties  over 
"prudent  doubt"  and  "moral  certitude.") 
In  several  ways,  Father  Baker's  essay 
reflects  the  very  latest  in  l°th-century 
thought:  fascinating  reading  for  the  pro- 
fessional historian,  but  perhaps  not  more 
widely  helpful. 

Stephen  Schloesser.  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Anti-Matter  Over  Mind 

In  "Ordination  and  Same  Sex  Attraction" 
(9/30),  you're  pulling  our  collective, 
metaphorical  leg,  right?  Please  tell  us 
someone  spiked  the  office  coffee  and  you 
decided  on  a  frat-boy,  Dear-Abb}'  contest 
to  come  up  with  the  most  outrageous 
defense  of  an  untenable  argument  that 
you  could  muster,  just  to  see  who  was 
awake.  Otherwise  we'd  have  to  believe 
that  an  ordained  person  could  pen  such  a 
specious  triumph  of  anti-matter  over 
mind,  and  that  would  be  one  more  disillu- 
sionment. 

St.  Paul's  delicate  analog)-  of  the 
divine/spousal  relationship  has  been 
stretched  torturously  in  man}'  a  painful 
homily  through  the  years,  but  this  anthro- 
pomorphic (anatomical?)  excess  plumbs 
new  depths.  Is  it  naive  to  hope  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  choice  and  charisms  of 
celibacy  would  center  on  the  kind  of  love 
and  unittT  one  is  moving  toward — rather 
than  the  kind  of  sexual  activity  one  is  leav- 
ing behind?  .Are  we  really  to  think  that 
God  is  impressed  with  self-congratulatory 
reflection  on  the  "girl(s)  I  left  behind  me" 
and  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  I  seek  the 
grace  not  to  become  a  repressed  robot, 
but  to  redirect  my  affective  nature  from 
an  individual  focus  to  a  conscious,  all- 
inclusive  and  effective  devotion  to  Goil 
and  those  I  am  called  to  serve? 

In  the  .Archdiocese  of  Boston  we  have 


had  sad  reason  to  become  more  discern- 
ing about  arrested  development — whether 
ot  the  sexual,  anti-intellectual  or  power- 
hungry  kind — and  to  look  for  a  new 
appreciation  of  Gospel  values.  In  50  years 
of  various  la}"  ministries,  priests  I  have 
known  whose  orientation  Father  Baker 
would  "dis"  have  been  among  the  most 
insightful,  compassionate,  justice-commit- 
ted servers  of  the  word  and  God's  people 
that  one  could  want  in  an  niter  Cbristiis. 
(Perhaps  their  very  snuggle  has  given 
them  more  of  a  Christ-like  sensitivitv  to 
the  hurting  and  the  marginalized  than 
their  critics  have  sometimes  evidenced.) 

Are  there  sexually  obsessed,  predatory 
and  exploitative  con-men  among  homo- 
sexuals? Of  course,  as  there  are  among 
heterosexuals.  .Are  they  the  majority?  No. 
While  we're  winnowing — and  getting 
help  for — the  pathologically  immature, 
the  clerical  orientation  we  most  need  to 
challenge  is  the  one  that  puts  preserving 
image  ahead  ot  reforming  reality,  aspires 
to  Roman  preferment  over  pastoral  ser- 
vice; and  identifies  more  widi  structural 
accretions  steeped  in  imperial  and  feudal 
inequities  than  widi  the  caring  ckklesia  and 
communio  to  which  Jesus  still  calls  us. 

A  lay  God  re-orient  us  all.  Or  isn't 
that  what  metanoia  is  about? 

Mary  Hogan 
Dorchester.  Mass. 

Flatly  Contradicted 

In  his  review  of  Garry  YVills's  book  Why 
I  Am  a  Catholic,  Scott  Appleby  commends 
W  ills  for  his  "unflinching  honest}"" 
(9/30).  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree.  An 
honest  critic  would  not  misrepresent  his 
sources  the  way  Wills  has  misrepresented 
the  document  Domiuus  lews  and  the 
accompanying  note  regarding  the  expres- 
sion "sister  churches."  On  p.  269  of  his 
book,  Wills  says:  "Domiuus  lesus  became 
instantly  notorious  for  calling  all  church- 
es or  religions  but  the  Catholic  church 
'gravelv  deficient.'"  What  Dominus  lesus 
actually  says  is:  "If  it  is  true  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  other  religions  can  receive 
divine  grace,  it  is  also  certain  that  objec- 
tively speaking  they  are  in  a  gravel}"  defi- 
cient situation  in  comparison  with  those 
who,  in  the  church,  have  the  fullness  of 
the  means  of  salvation."  Nothing  is  said 
here  about  "all  churches  or  religions." 
Comparing  the  means  of  grace  had  by 
followers  of  other  religions  with  the  full- 


ness of  such  means  had  by  those  in 
church,  it  says  that  the  former  are  ii 
gravely  deficient  situation  in  compa 
with  the  latter.  I  would  agree  that  tl 
an  infelicitous  way  of  putting  it.  Bu 
a  long  way  from  saying  what  Wills 
it  says.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "In  an  acj 
panying  protocol,  Ratzinger  told  ec 
menists  to  stop  using  the  term  'siste 
churches'  for  anything  but  partialis 
Catholic  churches.  'There  is  but  a  s 
church.'  And  even  among  Catholic  ch, 
Rome  is  not  a  sister  church  but  'moth< 
all  the  particular  churches'"  (emphs 
original).  What  Ratzinger  has  actua 
said  is:  "One  may  also  speak  of  siste, 
churches,  in  a  proper  sense,  in  refere 
particular  Catholic  and  non-Cathol 
churches;  thus  the  particular  churcl 
Rome  can  also  be  called  the  sister  o 
other  particular  churches."  Every  a: 
mation  that  Ratzinger  has  made  in 
sentence  is  flatly  contradicted  in  W 
version  ot  it. 

Francis  A.  Sulliv, 
Chestnut  Hill 

Optimistic  Spirit 

As  a  long  time  subscriber  to  Amer 
congratulate  you  on  "Ten  Lessons 
Good  Pope  John,"  by  Gerald  Two 
(10/7). 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important 
to  remember  what  was  really  accoi 
plished  during  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  and  equally  important  to 
remember  that  much  of  what  was  l 
dated  has  still  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  these  times,  w  hen  many  pec 
believe  the  primary  problems  with 
church  lie  in  the  lack  of  married  pi 
or  female  priests,  it  is  good  to  rem 
how  secondary  those  issues  are  wh 
compared  to  the  laity  's  participatic 
the  life  of  the  church,  the  need  for 
logue  and  respect  for  divergent  vie 
points,  the  need  to  maintain  an  op 
mistic  spirit  and  the  necessity  of  ciS 
ing  a  sense  of  humor  when  things 
wrong,  as  well  as  the  numerous  od 
teachings  ot  Vatican  II  referred  to 
article. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having 
reminded  all  of  us  about  the  best  t 
in  the  religious  tradition  that  we  alii 
to  make  part  of  our  lives. 

Carl  C.  Lam 
New  Vcl 
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3  Description  for 
mrch  Leaders 

>t  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  November  3,  2002 

.:  Mai.  1:14-2:2,  8-10;  Ps.  131;  1  Thes.  2:7-9,  13;  Mt.  23:1-12 

Mtest  among  you  must  be  your  servant"  (Mt.  23:1 1 ) 


S  THE  LITURGICAL  YEAR 
winds  down,  the  church  is  less 
concerned  with  die  number  of 
,  shopping  days  until  Christmas 
h  sobering  reflections  on  the  end 
r/s.  The  Gospels  conclude  with 
nil  instructions  to  his  disciples,  his 
itaments,  which  weave  together 
hope  and  warnings  about  the  pit- 
loom  during  his  absence, 
ay's  Gospel  launches  a  bitter 
against  the  Pharisees  that  is 
a  caricature  of  the  historical 
s.  Its  purpose  is  less  to  pillory 
in  to  warn  Matthew's  community 
about  certain  "pharisaical"  atti- 
hey  preach,  but  do  not  practice; 
burdens  on  people  without  lifting 
to  lighten  them;  they  revel  in 
I  signs  of  respect  and  honor  elegant 
s,  privileged  places  at  worship  and 
lets;  they  are  full  of  concern  for 
ides.  In  contrast,  Jesus'  disciples 
t  equal  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
;  Father  in  heaven,  one  master, 
md  their  chosen  tide  should  be 
,"  one  who  seeks  humiliation 
an  exaltation. 

:n  coupled  with  Malachi's  attack 
)riests  who  cause  many  to  falter 
v  partiality,  today's  Gospel  read- 
ids  a  strong  warning  to  religious 
if  all  ages.  Matthew  has  long  been 
vark  of  ecclesiastical  leadership, 
Petrine  promise  of  16:15-18  serv- 
"gospel  within  a  gospel."  Yet, 
it  through  the  lens  of  the  institu- 
adership  dilutes  its  message.  In 
age,  taken  from  Jesus'  first  great 
in  which  he  praises  the  poor  in 
s  meek  and  humble,  the  mournful 
:iful  and  those  who  seek  peace  and 
ntil  his  final  proclamation  that  he 
i  in  the  least  of  his  brothers  and 


sisters,  Jesus  heralds  values  directly 
opposed  to  dominating  power. 
Instead  of  laying  burdens  on  people 
without  lifting  a  finger,  Matthew's 
Jesus  will  give  rest  to  those  who  "labor 
and  are  burdened"  (1 1:28),  and  his  prime 
honorific  title  is  "glutton  and  drunkard, 
friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners" 
(11:19). 

In  today's  Gospel  Jesus  summons  his 
disciples  to  be  a  contrast  society  free  of  the 
pretensions  of  power  and  office. 
Monsignor  John  P.  Meier,  a  premier 
Catholic  New  Testament  scholar,  com- 
ments in  Antioch  ami  Rome  (1983)  that  in 
Chapter  23  "Matthew  is  obviously  con- 
cerned about  a  type  of  nascent  'clericalism' 
that  is  threatening  his  church,"  and  "may 
see  in  all  these  tendencies  the  danger  that 
a  good  and  necessary  leadership  role  will 
turn  into  domination,  monopoly  and  'cler- 
icalism'." More  pidiily,  the  curmudgeon 
and  Sage  of  Baltimore,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
once  described  an  archbishop  as  "a 
Christian  ecclesiastic  of  a  rank  superior  to 
that  attained  by  Christ." 

The  church  is  not  exempt  from  the 
bureaucratization  diat  has  affected  all  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  the  higher  the  eccle- 
siastical office  the  more  a  bureaucratic 
model  dominates.  Though  diocesan  bish- 
ops are  faced  with  almost  insurmountable 
tasks,  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  decree 
on  bishops  highlighted  their  primary  role 
as  "spiritual  guides  to  their  flock,"  pro- 
claimers  of  God's  word  and  pastors  to 
their  priests.  When  speaking  last  month  to 
new  bishops,  Pope  John  Paul  II  recalled 
that  during  the  ordination  ceremony  when 
the  priest  puts  his  hands  between  those  of 
the  bishop  it  is  not  simply  a  one-way  ges- 
ture of  obedience,  but  "in  reality,  the  ges- 
ture commits  them  both:  priest  and  bish- 
op. The  young  priest  chooses  to  entrust 


himself  to  the  bishop  and,  tor  his  part,  the 
bishop  obliges  himself  to  look  after  those 
hands."  This  is  a  "primary  duty  for  every 
diocesan  bishop"  (Sept.  29,  2002). 

Along  with  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  children,  a  welcome  byprod- 
uct of  the  recent  season  of  shame  and  sor- 
row could  be  that  church  leaders  might 
feel  a  new  confidence  and  freedom  to  pur- 
sue what  is  essential  to  their  office  and  mis- 
sion. The  meetings  and  memos  may  wait; 
God's  good  people  cannot. 

Paul  provides  a  countervision  to  that  of 
domination  and  distant  leadership.  His 
care  is  that  of  a  "nursing  mother"  for  his 
children,  who  among  them  shared  not  only 
the  "Gospel  of  God,  but  his  very  own  self, 
so  dearly  beloved  had  you  become  to  us." 
Earlier  Paul  wrote,  "We  treated  each  one 
of  you  as  a  father  treats  his  children, 
exhorting  and  encouraging  you."  A  nurs- 
ing woman's  love  and  a  father's  encourage- 
ment are  wed  in  Paul's  pastoral  conscious- 
ness. There  is  a  deep  lesson  here  for  a 
church  so  characterized  by  patterns  of 
exclusive  male  control. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Imitate  the  psalmist,  who  trustfully 
prays  to  the  maternal  God  like  "a 
weaned  child  on  its  mother's  lap." 

•  Pray  for  church  leaders  during  this 
very  trying  time  in  their  lives. 

•  Reflect  on  how  the  "word  of  God  is 
at  work  in  you"  (1  Thes.  2:13). 
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A  Jesuit  m 


Of  Many  Things 


I t  w  as  good  I'Ridav  1W8. 1  had 
concluded  that  a  missionary's 
life  (even  for  a  Jesuit  novice)  was 
miserably  difficult  Homesick 
and  exhausted  from  endless  walking, 
sunburn,  lack  of  food  and  complete 
powerlessness,  I  desperately  sought  a 
break  from  my  work  as  a  teacher  in 
the  ghettoes  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  so  I 
could  simply  enjoy  Holy  Week  and 
evaluate  my  time  in  the  missions.  The 
day  before,  I  had  stood  within  gunshot 
range  of  the  politically  motivated 
murderer  of  a  young  man.  I  wanted  to 
go  home. 

I  had  been  invited  to  spend  my 
time  in  a  poor,  rural  village  on  the 
north  coast  of  die  island  for  Good 
Friday — just  what  I  needed.  Feeling 
somewhat  despondent,  I  joined 
Martin  Royackers  (a  Canadian  Jesuit 
priest  who  would  be  martyred  in  June 
2001)  and  people  from  his  five  parish- 
es on  a  grueling  uphill  Stations  of  die 
Cross  procession  en  route  to  an  unex- 
pected, but  solemn,  three-hour  ser- 
vice. My  spirits  were  not  revived  by 
the  liturgy.  From  my  tiny  room  in  a 
wooden  shack,  I  fought  off  menacing 
mosquitoes  while  staring  into  the 
gloomy  gray  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Home  seemed  far.  The  darkness 
of  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday 
penetrated  deeply  into  my  conscious- 
ness. 

But  Easter  Sunday  would  be 
blessed  in  ways  I  could  not  anticipate. 
I  was  accompanying  Father  Jim 
Webb,  another  Canadian-born  Jesuit, 
on  a  routine  errand,  when  our  truck 
pulled  into  the  driveway  of  a  simple 
house,  where  Father  Martin  and  some 
young  neighbors  soon  joined  us.  Still 
unaware  of  the  full  dimensions  of  our 
task,  I  was  surprised  when  our 
entourage  encircled  an  enormous  pig 
from  the  farm,  threw  a  rope  around 
this  beast's  neck  and  wrangled  him 
into  the  back  of  our  truck.  Excitedly, 
we  sped  down  the  road,  when  we 
heard  a  crash.  The  pig  thrashed  about, 
breaking  the  cab  and  his  nose,  all  the 
while  noisily  protesting  his  captivity 
en  route  to  our  destination  at  a  neigh- 
boring farm. 

Our  restless  pig  became  much 
more  animated  to  the  point  where  it 
was  dangerous  to  contain  him  any 


longer.  He  bounded  into  a  nearby  pen 
where  a  handsome  sow  was  nervously 
waiting.  Embarrassed,  I  finally  real- 
ized what  was  planned  and  I  impul- 
sively withdrew  myself  from  die  area 
to  avoid  the  earsplitting  shrieks, 
grunts  and  groans.  The  sow's  cry 
ripped  through  my  consciousness.  I 
wanted  to  rescue  that  sow,  as  she  did 
not  seem  ready.  Her  squeals  seemed 
to  speak  for  the  whole  land  and  its 
people,  who  were  crying  out,  and  I 
was  powerless  to  do  anything  but  lis- 
ten. 

But  the  voting  men  were  delighted 
and  insisted  that  I  join  them  in  view- 
ing this  happy  moment  of  life.  They 
beat  down  my  resistance,  and  I  reluc- 
tantly joined  in  viewing  this  spectacle. 
I  felt  happy  because  two  families 
would  share  in  the  prosperity  to  come 
from  future  offspring.  I  saw  people 
who  were  learning  how  to  work 
together,  and  I  became  involved  in 
their  lives  in  a  gritty,  humble  and 
earthy  way.  The  livelihood  of  a  people 
was  being  sustained,  Christian  values 
were  being  preached  in  actions,  and 
we  were  involved  in  authentic  work 
that  directly  affected  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  It  was  life  that  I  was  seeing. 
Staggered,  I  just  listened,  finally  hear- 
ing the  cries  of  the  land  and  letting 
my  heart  respond. 

Later  that  day,  I  climbed  a  moun- 
tain with  Father  Jim  to  visit  an  aging 
man  who  was  perilously  close  to 
unjustly  losing  his  home  to  die  gov- 
ernment. Jim's  compassionate  concern 
for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  families 
were  striking.  He  did  not  merely  love 
his  people;  he  and  Father  Martin  lived 
among  them  and  with  them.  Their 
love  for  the  poor  was  integrated  into 
their  own  lives  and  work.  They  want- 
ed their  people  to  live  freely  and  their 
actions  proclaimed  Christ's  message  of 
salvation. 

In  my  small,  dark  cabin  that 
evening,  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  to 
ponder  the  day's  events.  A  tiny  beam 
ot  light  shining  through  a  crack  in  the 
window  caused  my  heart  to  jump  with 
gratitude,  happiness  and  understand- 
ing. 

I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  mis- 
sions, and  it  happened  through  the 
squeal  of  a  pig.   John  Predmore,  S.J. 
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m      "Jf  HiLi:  acknowledging  "the  efforts 
/    which  the  bishops  of  the  United 
/  M    /      States  have  made  through  the  norms 
J  and  the  guidelines  contained  in  the 

T         bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
m  and  Young  People  to  protect  minors  and  to  avoid 
recurrences  of  these  abuses,"  the  Vatican  has  said 
e  application  of  these  policies  "can  be  the  source  of 
ion  and  ambiguity,"  because  they  "contain  provi- 
diich  in  some  aspects  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
iversal  law  of  the  Church." 

weover,  the  \  atican  found  that  the  "terminology  of 
locuments  is  at  times  vague  or  imprecise  and  there- 
fficult  to  interpret."  "Questions  also  remain  con- 
l  the  concrete  manner  in  which  the  procedures  out- 

1  the  norms  and  charter  are  to  be  applied  in  con- 
n  with  the  requirements  of  the  Code  of  Canon 

ind  earlier  Vatican  documents  on  handling  sex  abuse 
The  Vatican  views  were  conveyed  to  Bishop  Wilton 
ry,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
s  in  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Giovanni  Battista  Re, 

of  the  Congregation  for  Bishops,  dated  Oct.  14. 
lis  letter  Cardinal  Re  called  for  "further  reflection 

revision  of  the  norms  and  charter"  through  a 
commission  made  up  of  four  bishops  from  the 

States  and  four  from  the  Vatican.  Bishop  Gregory 
ed  that  this  commission  plans  to  complete  its  work 
the  U.S.  bishops  meet  in  Washington  on  Nov  1 1 . 
meantime,  will  the  U.S.  bishops  stop  implementing 
.iter?  "No,"  said  Bishop  Gregory.  "And  the  mixed 
ssion  has  not  asked  the  bishops  to  stop  pursuing  the 
."  As  a  result,  the  bishops  can  continue  doing  what 
ive  been  doing  for  the  past  four  months  until  they 
herwise  from  the  commission.  Parents  can  be 

that  Cardinal  Res  letter  does  not  mean  that  abu- 
ests  will  be  back  in  parishes  tomorrow. 

2  Vatican  response  was  not  suqirising.  Both  Vatican 
lerican  canon  lawyers  (see  articles  in  America  bv 

r.  Kevin  E.  McKenna  [9/15]  and  the  Rev.  John  Beal 


DATE  DUE 

[10/7])  had  earlie 

rights  of  accused  priests,  to  ensure        .  ... 
is  punished  because  of  a  false  accusation.  Important  . 
still  need  to  be  worked  out,  such  as  what  is  a  "credible" 
accusation,  how  should  an  accusation  be  investigated,  how 
should  sexual  abuse  be  defined,  does  the  priest  have  a  right 
to  a  trial  before  a  church  court  or  the  right  to  question  his 
accusers,  what  statutes  of  limitations  and  rights  of  appeal 
should  apply?  Cardinal  Re's  letter  should  not  be  read  as  a 
\  atican  rejection  of  the  charter — at  least  not  vet.  We  will 
have  to  wait  to  see  what  comes  from  the  mixed  commis- 
sion. If  the  due  process  questions  are  resolved  satisfactori- 
ly, the  charter  will  be  improved — as  long  as  it  protects 
both  children  and  innocent  priests. 

Some  critics  believe  that  the  U.S.  bishops  responded  to 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  the  way  the  Department  of  Justice 
responded  to  9/1 1 — respecting  neither  due  process  nor  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  But  the  U.S.  bishops  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Dallas  in  June  quite  rightly  focused  on  protecting 
children.  They  did  not  present  detailed  procedures  on  how 
to  process  accusations,  conduct  investigations,  judge  credi- 
bility, decide  guilt  or  innocence  and  process  appeals.  They 
did  not  have  the  time  for  this,  and  if  the  bishops  had  pro- 
vided due  process  procedures,  the  media  would  have 
examined  the  legal  language  under  a  microscope  looking 
for  loopholes.  But  ultimately  these  details  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

the  u.s.  criminal  justice  system  deals  with  these  ques- 
tions every  day,  and  sometimes  it  fails — despite  the  trained 
judges,  lawyers  and  police.  Juries  have  released  criminals 
to  the  streets  and  sent  innocent  people  to  death  row.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  the  bishops  can  come  up  with  a 
perfect  system  instantaneously.  It  will  be  amazing  if  the 
mixed  commission  meets  its  deadline,  although  we  hope  it 
will  settle  the  most  important  issues. 

But  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of  priests,  the  focus 
must  continue  to  be  on  protecting  children  and  young 
people.  The  U.S.  bishops  adopted  a  zero-tolerance  policy 
because  they  recognized  that  the  church's  record  of  pro- 
tecting children  in  the  past  was  abysmal.  The  bishops  did 
not  trust  themselves  to  judge  which  abusive  priests,  after 
conversion  and  treatment,  can  be  safely  returned  to  min- 
istry. Before  the  Dallas  meeting,  we  suggested  (editorial, 
6/3)  that  any  exception  to  zero  tolerance  "should  require 
the  approval  of  a  lay  board  and  public  disclosure  of  the 
priest's  past  to  any  commiinity  to  which  he  ministers."  Any 
process  that  permits  secrecy  and  the  making  of  decisions 
behind  closed  doors  will  not  pass  muster  in  today's  church. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Vat!  an  Names  Commission  to 
Revise  Sexual  Abuse  Norms 

The  Vatican  announced  the  names  of  the 
members  of  a  new  joint  commission  set 
up  to  study  and  revise  some  elements  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  sexual  abuse  norms. 
I  he  U.S.  commission  members  include 
Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago 
and  three  other  prelates  who  have  played 
key  roles  in  the  U.S.  bishops'  response  to 
sexual  abuse.  They  have  all  expressed 
confidence  that  the  commission  will 
endorse  the  substance  of  the  abuse  policy. 
The  Vatican  called  tor  the  commission 
on  Oct.  18,  saying  it  was  concerned  that 
"ambiguity  and  confusion"  could  arise 
when  the  norms  are  applied  because 
some  provisions  are  "difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  universal  law  of  the  church." 

In  a  statement  on  Oct.  23,  the  Vatican 
named  the  commission  members  from 
I  loly  See  offices: 

•  Cardinal  Dario  Castrillon  Hoyos, 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  Clergy. 
At  a  press  conference  in  March,  he  said 
the  sexual  abuse  problem  had  developed 
in  a  culture  of  "pan-sexuality  and  sexual 
licentiousness."  He  implied  that  it  was 
confined  largely  to  English-speaking 
countries,  that  money  was  a  factor  in  the 
cases  coming  to  light,  and  that  priests 
were  being  unfairly  singled  out. 

•  Archbishop  Julian  Herranz,  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Legislative  Texts.  He 
has  criticized  requiring  bishops  to  report 
all  abuse  accusations  to  civil  authorities 
and  turn  over  relevant  documents. 

•  Archbishop  Tarcisio  Bertone,  secre- 
tary of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  He  has  said, 
"Persons  with  a  homosexual  inclination 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  seminary." 

•  Archbishop  Francesco  Monterisi, 
secretary  of  the  Congregation  for 
Bishops.  Earlier  he  had  been  nuncio  to 
Bosnia-I  lerzegovina. 

I  he  Vatican  statement  also  announced 
the  names  of  the  U.S.  members  of  the 
commission: 

•  Cardinal  George. 


•  Archbishop  William  J.  Levada  of  San 
Francisco. 

•  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Doran  of 
Rockford,  111. 

•  Bishop  William  E.  Lori  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Cardinal  George  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  the  Vatican's  decision  to  set  up  the 
commission  does  not  imply  a  rejection  of 
the  norms,  but  that  Rome  officials  want 
"to  talk  to  us  about  clarifying  a  few  of  the 
details....  Wiat  we  have  is  an  acceptance 
with  a  few  qualifications." 

Bishop  Doran  has  a  doctorate  in  canon 
law,  worked  eight  years  for  the  Vatican's 
Roman  Rota  tribunal  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Vatican's  highest  court,  the  Apostolic 
Signatura.  He  is  also  chairman-elect  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  canonical  affairs  com- 
mittee. According  to  media  reports,  he 
has  said  he  is  confident  that  the  commis- 
sion's work  will  lead  to  Vatican  approval 
ot  "the  substance  of  what  we  bishops 
intended  when  we  drafted  the  Charter  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People 
and  related  norms." 

Bishop  Lori,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in 
theology,  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  and  as  such,  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  bishops'  new  sexual  abuse  policy. 
In  a  statement  on  Oct.  20,  he  said  the 
bishops'  charter  should  "be  seen  as  a 
work  in  progress"  that  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  commission's  work. 

When  the  Vatican  announced  in  the 
previous  week  that  the  joint  commission 
would  be  formed,  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory,  president  ot  the  U.S. 
( ,i  inference  <  if  (  lathi  ilic  Bishi  >ps, 
said  the  commission  hoped  to  finish  its 
work  in  time  for  the  plenary  meeting  of 
U.S.  bishops  on  Nov.  1 1-14  in 
Washington,  D.G  "We're  dealing  with  a 
basically  sound  document  that  needs 
modification  rather  than  recasting," 
Bishop  Gregory  told  reporters  at  a  press 
conference  in  Rome.  He  said  the  com- 
mission would  be  "fine-tuning"  the 
norms,  and  that  the  Vatican  had  not 
categorically  rejected  any  element  of  the 
bishops'  sexual  abuse  plan. 


Commission  on  Sexual  Abuse 
Norms  Reflects  Compromise 

The  creation  of  a  U.S. -Vatican  coil 
sion  to  revise  the  U.S.  bishops'  sex« 
abuse  norms  reflected  a  compromil 
between  Vatican  officials  who  wan« 
reject  the  norms  outright  and  othea 
who  favored  an  experimental  impl4| 
tation,  according  to  John  Thavis,  tl 
Catholic  News  Service  bureau  chi« 
Rome.  By  creating  an  additional  stl 
the  Vatican  gave  everyone  more  tiist 
study  the  details — and  offered  the  m 
ops  another  chance  to  win  the  Vatin 
blessing. 

While  the  questions  to  be  exam 
are  not  minor  ones,  Vatican  officis 
supported  the  optimistic  predictio 
U.S.  church  leaders  that  fine-tunir 
the  norms  could  be  finished  by  mi 
November.  "I'm  certain  an  agreen 
will  be  reached,  maybe  even  befon 
November.  It's  a  question  of  impr 
the  language,  not  rewriting  the  po 
one  senior  Vatican  official  said  on 
2 1 .  The  official  said  it  was  wrong  m 
interpret  the  Vatican's  uneasiness  I 
some  of  the  norms  as  censure.  "Jir 
because  they  said  some  language  vm 
ambiguous  doesn't  necessarily  mea 
they  considered  it  awful,"  the  offidW 
said. 

The  norms  and  charter  outlininS 
strict  procedures  and  penalties  forB 
cal  sexual  abusers  were  adopted  bu| 
U.S.  bishops  in  June.  Vatican  appiB 
or  recognitio,  would  make  them  birB 
in  all  U.S.  dioceses.  Almost  immeiB 
after  the  bishops  presented  the  noB 
however,  experts  at  the  \ratican  foB 
fault  with  some  points.  They  quesB 
the  policy's  wide  definition  of  sexiB 
abuse,  the  lack  ot  a  statute  ot  limitio 
the  role  of  lay  review  boards  and  til 
harshness  of  penalties  imposed,  inl 
ing  automatic  removal  from  priestjl 
ministry. 

Yet  even  with  those  misgivings,!, 
of  the  Vatican's  top  officials  were  ft 
pared  to  allow  the  norms  to  be  im 
mented  on  an  experimental  basis, 
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•view  after  a  year  or 
experience.  "The 
g  was:  is  this  what 
hops  wanted?  Fine, 
>r  a  few  years.  But  in 
antime  Rome  will  be 
lg.  And  if  there  is  an 
he  of  appeals  by 
that  will  have  to  be 
lto  consideration," 
e  source  in  a  Vatican 
nation.  Reportedly 
by  Cardinal 
ni  Battista  Re,  head 
Congregation  for 
;,  this  idea  of  condi- 
pproval  was  referred 
nally  as  the  "Italian 
1."  reflecting  that 
''s  traditional  skill  at 
the  middle  ground, 
hat  approach  even- 
ts rejected,  mainly 
:  it  was  seen  as  postponing  an 
ile  reckoning  on  important 
>f  church  law.  "In  the  end,  peo- 
:  said:  if  we  know  what  the  prob- 

why  should  we  put  off  facing 
ir  a  year  or  two?  Why  not  do  it 
aid  one  Vatican  official, 
e  sense,  the  official  said,  the 
mmission  underlines  Rome's 
work  in  hand  in  hand  with  the 
ihops  on  this  issue — even  if  it 
while  to  nail  down  the  details, 
sstion  now  is,  how  deep  will  the 
s  cut?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  adding  a 
jf  limitations,  tightening  up  the 
on  of  sexual  abuse  and  clarifying 
fuage  on  review  boards,  the  bish- 
ld  emerge  with  the  key  elements 
policy  still  intact.  But  if  the 
wants  to  change  the  basic  thrust 
olicy — which  foresees  permanent 
from  priestly  ministry  for  a  sin- 
)f  abuse  against  a  minor — then 
ops  will  have  some  tough 
ng  to  do  to  the  Catholic  faithful 
'nitcd  States. 

jf  the  more  subtle  questions  the 
sion  will  face  is  how  to  harmo- 
U.S.  bishops'  policy  with  ele- 
f  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  apostolic 
2001  on  the  same  problem.  The 
etter  reserved  to  the  Vatican's 
il  congregation  oversight  of  all 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
The  doctrinal  congregation  in 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  MEETS  WITH  U.S.  CHURCH  LEADERS  AT  VATICAN.  Representatives  from  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  were  in  Rome  to  receive  the  Vatican's  response  to  the  norms  on  clerical  sexual  abuse  approved 
by  the  U.S.  bishops  at  their  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  June.  Left  to  right:  Msgr.  William  P.  Fay,  general  secretary; 
Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad,  vice  president;  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president.  (CNS  photo  from  Vatican) 


turn  set  up  distinct  procedures  for  bish- 
ops to  follow,  favoring  church-conduct- 
ed trials  over  administrative  shortcuts  in 
dealing  with  offenders.  But  the  papal 
letter  has  not  been  implemented  to  anj 
significant  degree  in  the  United  States, 
l  or  months,  Vatican  ami  U.S.  church 
of  ficials  said  the  question  of  its  applica- 
tion to  U.S.  cases  was  still  being  studied, 
because  U.S.  bishops  had  previoush 
been  given  special  exemptions  from 
church  law  on  such  eases. 

After  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  mush- 
roomed in  the  United  States,  the  bish- 
ops came  up  with  their  own  new  policy, 
which  adopted  some  stricter  penalties 
but  without  the  emphasis  on  the 
church-run  trials  foreseen  by  the 
Vatican.  As  a  result,  some  at  the  Vatican 
remain  troubled  that  so  soon  after  the 
pope  moved  to  centralize  the  handling 
of  priestly  sexual  abuse  cases,  the  U.S. 
bishops  went  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction. 

The  pope's  own  role  in  all  this  has 
confirmed  a  hallmark  of  his  governing 
style:  a  w  illingness  to  delegate  impor- 
tant tasks  to  trusted  subordinates. 
Vatican  sources  said  the  pope  w  as  "kept 
informed"  about  the  Vatican's  delicate 
discussions  on  the  U.S.  bishops'  norms 
this  fall,  but  was  not  directly  involved  in 
the  review  process. 

When  top  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  met 


with  the  pontiff  on  Oct.  17,  the)  did 
not  discuss  the  norms  with  him  in  any 
detail.  Bishop  Wilton  I).  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  III.,  conference  president, 
told  reporters  he  assumed  the  pope  had 
great  confidence  in  the  curial  officials 
who  handled  the  issue.  Bishop  Gregory 
also  seemed  to  go  out  ol  his  way  to 
praise  curial  officials  lor  their  "profound 
pastoral  sensitiv  ity,"  their  "exceptional 
spirit  ol  fraternity"  and  their  willingness 
to  help  the  U.S.  bishops. 


News  Briefs 

•  With  shouts  of  "Too  late!"  Cardinal 
Desmond  Council  of  Dublin  was  shout- 
ed down  on  Oct.  19  after  Mass  while 
repeating  remarks  contained  in  a  letter 
of  apology  released  earlier  to  v  ictims  of 
sexual  abuse  by  clergy. 

•  Bureaucracy  at  the  Vatican  has  imped- 
ed relations  with  the  Orthodox  Church, 
said  Cardinal  Lubomyr  I  Iusar  of  Lviv, 
Ukraine.  "As  much  as  there  has  to  be  a 
final  authority  with  the  power  to  deter- 
mine and  decide,  so  much  does  Vatican 
bureaucracy  pose  a  barrier  to  ecumenical 
dialogue.  I  think  we  lack  the  courage  to 
say  this  truth  clearly — that  the  pope- 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Curia," 
the  cardinal  said  in  a  talk  in  Poland  in 
mid-October. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Haitian  refugees  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


How  can  we  pursue  a  ministry  of  solidarity: 


The  Life  of  the  Human 

Community 

-  BY  DAVID  HOLLENBACH  - 

How  ark  WE  TO  ENVISION  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  aftermath  of 
die  horrifying  events  of  Sept.  1 1  ?  Equally  challenging,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive of  the  church's  ministry  in  the  midst  of  the  clergy  sexual  abuse 
scandal  that  is  tearing  the  fabric  of  church  life  in  the  United  States? 
Responding  to  Sept.  11  will  call  for  careful  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  globalization — the  growing  patterns  of  interdependence  across  national  and 
cultural  boundaries.  New  linkages  are  occurring  on  multiple  levels  of  life — die  political,  the 
economic  (including  trade,  finance,  investment,  production  and  consumption),  die  social- 
cultural  (through  mass  media  and  the  Internet)  and  the  environmental. 

Some  aspects  of  this  thickening  web  of  interdependence  are  harshlv  negative,  oth- 
ers quite  positive.  The  negative  face  of  globalization  is  evident  in  the  effects  of  the 
structural  adjustment  programs  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  These  policies  contributed  to  inequality  and 
poverty  in  many  parts  of  the  developing  world,  especially  Africa,  through  the  condi- 


DAVID  HOLLENBACH,  S.J..  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Mass.  These  reflections,  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  May  23,  2002,  are  treated  more  fully  in  the  author's 
The  Common  Good  and  Christian  Ethics  (Cambridge  University  Press.  2002). 
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hey  laid  down  for  loans  and  debt  relief. 
>re  positively,  the  evolving  international  human  rights 
is  a  form  of  political  globalization  that  can  be  strong- 
irsed  by  Christians.  This  human  rights  ethos  conceives 
lan  beings  as,  first,  members  of  the  worldwide  human 
inity  with  rights  that  derive  from  their  humanity  as 
id,  second,  as  members  of  the  communities  of  existing 
states.  The  globalization  of  citizenship  grants  mem- 
i  in  the  human  community  a  higher  value  than  citi- 
i  in  a  particular  nation  state,  at  least  in  extreme  situa- 
here  humanity  itself  is  threatened, 
he  face  of  these  differing  aspects  of  globalization,  how 
nove  from  patterns  of  global  interdependence  marked 
ruality,  domination  and  oppression  to  patterns  based 
ility  and  reciprocity?  Helping  to  move  our  response  to 
1  in  this  direction  could  be  one  of  the  chief  contribu- 
the  church's  ministry  today.  I  have  several  suggestions 

we  can  pursue  this  ministry  of  solidarity, 
it,  the  ministry  of  social  solidarity  must  challenge  all 
)f  globalization  that  reinforce  inequality  and  existing 
s  of  exclusion,  whether  they  be  economic,  political  or 
.  This  ministry  seeks  what  Pope  John  Paul  II  calls 
Ization  without  marginalization."  This  is  interdepen- 
ihaped  by  what  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  in  Economic 
or  All  (1986),  called  "basic  justice — the  establishment  of 
]  minimum  levels  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the  human 
'ityforall persons"  (No.  77).  Inclusion  and  participation 
n  equality  are  the  fundamental  marks  that  should  be 

the  social,  economic  and  political  institutions  of  our 
ing  world. 

:  Mid,  our  ministry  should  be  marked  by  intellectual  soli- 
fhe  Catholic  Church  possesses  distinctive  intellectual 
;s  for  responding  to  the  cultural  challenge  of  global- 
This  challenge  is  evident  in  the  way  die  strains  of 

;  ation  are  accompanied  by  self-defensive  religious  fun- 

(  alisms  and  reassertions  of  ethnic  identity. 

I  llectual  solidarity  does  not  project  a  single  vision  of  the 
Fe  on  others  in  imperialistic  fashion,  but  it  calls  for 

e  an  a  tolerance  that  simply  leaves  alone  others  who  are 
t.  In  a  globalizing  world  we  are  fated  to  interact  across 
and  religious  boundaries.  Today  the  question  is 

•  such  interaction  will  be  peaceful  or  violent,  mutual  or 
>nic.  If  it  is  to  be  peaceful  and  mutual,  it  requires  both 

*  and  speaking  in  a  genuine  conversation  across  the 
ries  that  have  traditionally  divided  the  world.  This  lis- 
ind  speaking  is  a  form  of  solidarity — intellectual  soli- 
Catholic  tradition  has  often  in  the  past  confronted 

llenge  of  interaction  with  those  who  are  different, 
he  church  has  been  at  its  best,  this  interaction  has  led 
a  widened  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
and  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 


Christian.  In  the  fourth  century,  for  example,  Augustine  pro- 
foundly transformed  both  Christian  and  Greco-Roman 
thought  and  practice  by  bringing  biblical  faith  into  dialogue 
with  Stoic  and  Neoplatonic  thought.  In  the  13th  century, 
Thomas  Aquinas  again  transformed  Western  Christianity  by 
appropriating  ideas  of  Aristode  he  had  learned  from  Arab 
Muslims  and  from  Jews.  The  Catholic  community  has  some- 
times been  sorely  lacking  in  diis  spirit  of  intellectual  solidari- 
ty. One  need  only  recall  the  1 8th-century  debacle  concerning 
die  Chinese  rites,  which  undercut  genuine  encounter  between 
China  and  Christianity,  with  effects  that  last  to  this  day 

But  overall,  diis  history  has  given  the  Catholic  intellectual 
tradition  a  conviction  that  cultures  holding  different  visions  of 
the  good  life  can  get  somewhere  it  diey  are  willing  to  risk  seri- 
ous engagement  with  one  another.  Such  a  conviction  should 
shape  the  ministry  or  all  in  the  church  today,  marking  it  with 
a  readiness  to  listen  to  those  with  views  different  from  our  own 
while  being  unafraid  to  speak  our  convictions  with  due  humil- 
ity. Injecting  hope  in  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  intellectual 
solidarity  into  the  interaction  <  it  cultures  t<  >da\  would  be  a  sig- 
nal achievement.  Hope  that  such  solidarity  is  possible  is  deeply 
needed  in  our  post-Sept.  1 1  world. 

Third,  this  vision  also  calls  for  what  might  be  called  insti- 
tutional solidarity* — the  development  of  institutions  that  will 
enable  marginalized  people  to  have  greater  voice  in  die  deci- 
sions that  affect  them.  Today  the  venues  where  decisions  are 
made  about  trade,  indebtedness  and  other  global  economic 
issues  look  like  clubs.  The  membership  of  the  I.M.F.  and  the 
World  Trade  Organization  is  limited  to  political  and  econom- 
ic elites.  Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr.,  professor  of  public  policy  at 
Harvard  University's  Kenneth'  School  of  Government,  has 
called  this  "globalization's  democratic  deficit."  Influence  in 
these  international  organizations  is  at  best  attenuated  and  at 
worst  missing  entirely  for  many  pe<  >ple  whose  well-being  they 
affect. 

On  the  other  hand,  transnational  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations like  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Jubilee  2000  are  play- 
ing important  roles  in  overcoming  this  deficit.  The  church  can 
be  one  of  the  key  actors  on  this  front.  The  Catholic  commu- 
nity has  institutional  resources  to  address  these  matters  that 
few  other  bodies  possess.  The  Catholic  Church  is  present  in 
virtually  every  local  cultural,  political  and  economic  situation 
in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  is  the  largest  single 
transnational  body  on  the  globe  today.  By  linking  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  its  local  insertion  with  its  transnational 
capacity  for  communication  and  action,  the  church  can  influ- 
ence global  discourse  and  policymaking  as  few  other  institu- 
tions even  aspire  to  do.  The  well-worn  slogan  "Think  global- 
ly, act  locally"  has  implications  for  church  ministries  in  parish- 
es, schools,  universities  and  social  agencies.  It  is  not  only 
Islamic  fundamentalists  who  possess  the  resources  to  influence 
world  politics  and  culture  today.  The  ministries  in  the 
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Catholic  Church  can  do  so — and,  one  hopes, 
in  a  more  positive  direction. 

The  ministry  of  solidarity  thus  has  social, 
intellectual  and  institutional  dimensions.  It 
calls  for  a  social  struggle  to  move  the  patterns 
of  global  interdependence  away  from  domina- 
tion and  toward  reciprocity  based  on  equality. 
It  requires  intellectual  commitment  to  a  gen- 
uine dialogue  with  those  who  are  different. 
.And  it  calls  for  transformation  of  the  institu- 
tional centers  of  decision-making  in  our 
increasingly  interconnected  globe. 

This  ministry  of  solidarity  will  also  be  crucial  in  address- 
ing the  aftermath  of  the  scandal  ot  sexual  abuse  by  priests.  The 
violation  of  hundreds  of  children  in  my  own  city  of  Boston  is, 
of  course,  horrible  in  itself.  But  in  die  long  term  it  also  threat- 
ens to  make  talk  of  the  church's  mission  of  solidarity'  sound  like 
gross  h\pocrisv.  The  issue  goes  beyond  the  abuse  ot  individu- 
al young  people  to  the  question  of  coverup.  Indeed,  it  raises 
questions  about  the  justice  of  the  institutions  by  which  die 
entire  Catholic  Church  is  governed.  There  are  good  reasons 
to  believe  that  we  would  never  have  fallen  into  the  current  cri- 
sis if  Unpeople — mothers  and  fathers,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers— had  been  direcdy  involved  in  shaping  the  church's 
response  to  individual  cases  of  abuse.  The  Second  Vatican 
Council  stressed  that  all  the  laity  are  God's  priesdv  people. 
The  council  affirmed  the  importance  of  ordained  deacons, 
priests  and  bishops.  But  the  church,  most  fundamentally,  is  die 


whole  people  of  God.  As  that  great  theo 
of  the  19th  century  Cardinal  John  ] 
Newman  once  said  of  the  laity,  "The  c 
would  look  foolish  without  them." 

As  we  consider  the  crisis  facing  the  c 
today,  we  need  to  look  at  the  role  of  1; 
sons  in  its  leadership  structures.  If  in 
tional  institutions  like  the  I.M.F.  an 
W.T.O.  are  facing  a  democratic  deficit 
the  Catholic  Church.  We  need  a  new  fc 
social  solidarity  at  the  basis  of  the  gover 
ot  the  church,  a  solidarity  that  makes  at 
tic  lay  participation  in  church  leadership  a  reality-.  If  we 
imagine  the  new  tonus  of  governance  we  need,  we  wi 
need  the  intellectual  solidarity  that  leads  to  mutual  lisi 
and  speaking  within  die  church  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  same  social,  intellectual  and  ii 
tional  solidarity7  must  exist  within  the  church  that  the  c 
seeks  to  build  up  in  the  world  at  large.  We  must  final 
beyond  the  idea  that  the  church  can  propose  democrac 
participation  in  secular  society-,  while  practicing  rule  fri 
high  in  its  own  internal  life.  If  it  is  to  propose  solidai 
our  globalizing  world,  it  must  be  prepared  to  accept  th 
values  of  reciprocity  and  equality  should  govern  its  o' 
as  well.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  goal  of  solidarity  an 
manner  of  seeking  it  become  compatible.  In  my  view,l 
are  the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  ot  a  ministry™ 
idaritv  today. 


©GU 

Give  it  away. 


rMfr  r.  rcffl  g^v?  v/  ■■•/ .  <  ■  r  r  ■  rk  m  f  r ; » i  (j  d  y] 
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VMES  L.  BAILEY 


ARELY  IN  OUR  SOCIETY  do 

individuals  choose  to  risk 
going  to  jail  because  they  are 
i  k.  protesting  what  they  consider 
injust  practices  and  institutions, 
hey  do  make  such  a  decision  and 
prisoned,  how  does  this  affect 
their  supporters,  others  who 
fit  and  even  their  cause  itself?  A 
i  Dubuque,  Iowa,  offers  some 
s. 

front  of  die  gate  at  Fort 
ig,  Ga.,  location  of  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the 
:as  (renamed  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for 
y  Cooperation  in  2001),  is  a  white  line  painted  on  the 
:nt.  Demonstrators  against  the  school  are  informed 
ihey  cross  the  line,  they  will  be  arrested.  At  the  protest 
member  2000,  two  elderly  nuns  from  the  Franciscan 
sgation  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  (Dorothy  and  Gwen 
ssey,  ages  88  and  69)  were  among  the  many  arrested, 
/ere  later  sentenced  to  six-month  prison  terms  by  a  fed- 
urt  in  Columbus,  Ga.  The  story  made  not  only  local 
)  national  and  international  news. 
).A.  Watch,  founded  by  a  Maryknoll  priest,  Roy 
:ois,  stages  a  protest  at  Fort  Benning  around  Nov.  16 
;ar.  This  is  the  date  on  which  six  Jesuit  priests,  their 
eeper  and  her  15-year-old  daughter  were  massacred  in 
ador  in  1989  by  murderers  trained  at  S.O.A..  The  pur- 
f  the  demonstrations  is  to  ask  Congress  to  close  the 
In  its  56  years  of  existence,  the  institution  has  trained 
1,000  soldiers  from  South  America  in  counterinsurgen- 
niques  to  be  used  against  dieir  own  people.  (For  the  full 
»f  the  school,  see  Jack  Nelson-Pailmeyer,  School  of 
s:  Gum,  Greed  and  Globalization,  rev  ed.,  2001). 
a  Hennessey  sisters  have  participated  for  some  years  in 

..  BAILEY  teaches  New  Testament  Studies  at  Wartburg 
ry  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Sister  Dorothy  Marie  Hennessey.  89.  and  Sister  Gwen  Hennessey 
on  the  steps  of  the  courthouse  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  May  2001. 


IB 

69,  siblings  and  fellow  Franciscans. 


f  s         '  If 


these  S.O.A.  Witch  demonstrations.  Their  brodier,  Ron,  a 
Maryknoll  priest  who  works  among  the  poor  in  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  made  them  aware  of  atrocities  in  Central 
America  and  also  of  the  tact  that  the  church  often  supported, 
or  at  least  did  not  resist,  the  controlling  military  and  oligarchy. 

The\  knew  the  pi  issible  costs  ot  their  in  m\  n  >lcnt  ci  \  il  dis- 
obedience. But  in  addition  to  their  brother  and  the  earlier 
examples  of  their  parents,  the  sisters  were  also  influenced  by 
the  Franciscan  community's  intentional  commitment  to  si  icial 
justice.  Gwen  explains,  "If  we  don't  say  anything,  it  we  don't 
speak,  if  we  don't  try  to  change  any  of  this,  then  we  are  just 
complicit  in  the  whole  deal — the  violation  ot  human  rights." 

Thirteen  men  and  13  women,  all  of  whom  had  previously 
crossed  the  line,  were  chosen  by  lottery  from  among  the  1 ,700 
arrested.  When  their  two  names  appeared  among  the  26 
protesters,  the  initial  reaction  of  the  Hennessey  sisters,  and 
the  entire  Franciscan  congregation,  w  as  genuine  surprise. 

Sr.  Dorothy,  who  had  never  been  in  prison  despite  a  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  demonstrating,  remembers  her  initial  trep- 
idation in  federal  court.  The  first  defendant  to  be  called,  she 
was  offered  a  lenient  "house  arrest"  at  Alt.  St.  Francis  in 
Dubuque.  Dorothy,  who  thinks  ot  herself  .is  a  timid  person, 
was  surprised  at  her  own  response.  Because  she  felt  deeply 
that  she  was  "doing  the  will  of  God  for  justice's  sake,"  she 
found  herself  saying,  "That's  very  nice  of  you,  Judge,  but  I'm 
not  an  invalid,  and  I  want  to  get  the  same  sentence  as  the  rest 
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get."  She  and  most  of  the  other  25  co-defendants  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  prison.  The  Hennesseys,  and  seven 
other  women,  were  to  report  to  the  federal  prison  at  Peldn. 
111.,  on  July  17,2001. 

The  initial  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Franciscan  Congregation  at  the  indictment  of  Sr.  Dorothv 
and  Sr.  Gwen  swiftly  changed  to  shock  when  they  were  sen- 
tenced. Judy  Hale\T  Giesen,  former  communications  director 
for  the  congregation,  voices  what  many  were  thinking. 
"Sisters  don't  belong  in  prison,"  she  found  herself  saying, 
especially  not  sisters  as  old  as  the  Hennesseys.  Sr.  Dorothy 
Heiderscheit,  president  of  the  congregation,  believes  the  two 
sisters'  arrest  and  imprisonment  had  a  powerful  impact  on 
people  s  thinking.  It  was  like  "ice  water  in  your  face,"  she  savs. 
Most  people  were  thinking  "You  know,  sisters  don't  just  do 
things  to  get  put  in  prison,  so  there  must  be  something  right 
about  what  they  are  saying  and  something  wrong  about  what 
is  going  on"  at  the  school. 

For  the  sisters  themselves,  their  arrival  at  the  Pekin 
Federal  Women's  Prison  was  almost  a  relief,  remembers 
Gwen,  made  more  poignant  when  they  discovered  the  kind- 
ness of  the  women  inmates,  who  brought  them  small  basic 
items,  like  toothbrushes,  that  are  taken  for  granted  outside 
prison  walls. 

Initiallv  Dorothy  and  Gwen  shared  living  space:  an  open 
cell  with  concrete  dividing  walls  about  six  feet  high  that  con- 
tained two  cots,  two  lockers  and  two  small  foodockers,  one 
small  desk  and  one  steel  chair.  The  cell-blocks  offered  a  visi- 
ble barrier  but  no  real  privacv  or  escape  from  the  unremitting 
noise.  "The  public  address  speaker  was  a  brutal  thing,"  says 
Gwen,  "yelling  at  you  all  the  time  to  do  this  or  for  someone  to 
do  this  or  someone  to  come  do  that.  It  was  really  degrading." 

The  prison  community  was  also  affected  by  their  pres- 
ence. When,  because  of  concern  for  her  health,  Sr.  Dorothy 
was  transferred  to  the  Elm  Street  Correctional  Center  in 
Dubuque,  her  unassuming  and  cheerful  presence  there  made 
an  impression  on  a  number  of  the  incarcerated  voung  people. 
Most  of  them,  and  some  of  their  parents,  knew  who  she  was. 
After  breakfast  one  morning  when  others  had  left  the  dining 
area,  a  young  man  walked  by  the  place  where  Sr.  Dorothy  was 
still  sitting  and  said,  "Now  I  believe  there  is  a  God." 

Back  in  Pekin,  Sr.  Gwen  was  able  to  experience  what  she 
termed  "God  moments,"  particularly  when  she  was  allowed 
time  to  walk  outside  on  the  exercise  track  awav  from  the  inside 
noise.  Every  day,  once  she  completed  the  kitchen  work 
assigned  her,  she  returned  to  her  living  space  to  read  and 
respond  to  letters.  During  their  six-month  imprisonment,  the 
Hennesseys  received  some  4,000  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  beyond. 

The  letters  were  further  evidence  of  the  impact  of  the  sis- 
ters' act  of  conscience.  Nearly  all  supportive,  they  spoke  of  the 
writers'  appreciation  for  the  sisters'  courageous  stance  and 


r 

ngo 

eda 


hopeful  witness.  Some  described  their  own  "imprisonm<i| 
often  because  relatives  had  been  or  were  in  prison  or  btm 
of  addictions,  like  alcoholism.  Both  Dorothy  and  Gwenp 
deeply  touched  by  a  letter  from  a  Guatemalan  Catholic 
that  thanked  them  for  what  they  were  doing.  Yet 
Hennessey  sisters  affirm  that  their  own  hardship  in  priso 
not  compare  to  the  anguish  and  suffering  endured  hi 
mothers  in  Latin  America  who  lost  children  or  husbant 
death  squads. 

It  is  likely  that  even  the  judge  who  sentenced  Dorothi 
Gwen  was  influenced  by  excerpts  from  the  sisters'  pi 
diaries  (as  well  as  letters  from  other  protestors),  which 
published  in  the  local  newspaper.  That  judge  lifted  the  a 
pcjst-Sept.  1 1  ban.  which  would  have  prevented  the  S 
Watch  demonstrators  from  marching  through  the  ci 
Columbus  itself  on  their  way  to  Fort  Benning.  As  a  i 
nearly  10,000  protestors  participated  in  the  man 
November  2001. 

The  Hennesseys'  imprisonment  obviously  affected 
Franciscan  sisters  in  Dubuque.  The  congregation's  suppc 
turn,  did  much  to  sustain  Dorothy  and  Gwen  during 
incarceration.  Sisters  offered  constant  pravers  for  D' 
and  Gwen.  In  the  chapel,  they  tended  the  26  lighted 
(one  for  each  S.O..A  Watch  person  imprisoned),  placed 
during  the  worship  service  held  on  the  evening  befordk 
Hennesseys  departed  for  prison. 

Every  area  group  in  the  congregation  of  420  si 
areas  in  all)  sent  at  least  one  letter  to  both  Dorothy  and 
each  w  eek.  Sr.  Angelica — who  herself  was  struck  by  a 
thrown  during  a  1960s  march  in  Chicago  with  Dr.  .\rli 
Luther  King  Jr. — each  day  mailed  a  brief  note  or  new 
article  to  the  Hennesseys. 

Letters  from  Gwen  and  Dorothy  were  typed  and 
so  that  all  could  learn  what  prison  life  was  like.  Ms.  G 
sent  out  excerpts  to  the  media,  and  accounts  of  the  sit 
diaries  were  published  not  only  in  Georgia  but  also  ini 
National  Catholic  Reporter. 

The  day  of  the  Hennesseys'  release  from  prison  was 
matic  occasion  for  their  congregation.  When  Gwen 
Mount  St.  Francis,  all  the  sisters  and  media  represew 
were  gathered  in  the  building's  foyer  or  outside  on  the 
Bells  rang  as  the  car  arrived.  Wearing  her  blue  prison  m 
Gwen  slowly  walked  up  the  steps  toward  Dorothy,  m# 
through  a  gauntlet  formed  primarilv  by  the  press.  Amid« 
lant  hugging  and  handshaking,  the  two  sisters  slowly  vv:c 
into  the  chapel. 

Their  homecoming  began  with  a  prayer  service* 
included  the  same  text  from  Scripture  (Is.  42:6-7)  tha'ia 
been  read  during  the  departure  service  six  months  earlier,  b 
two  candles  representing  the  sisters'  absence  from  the  ■ 
munity  were  extinguished.  The  bell  was  rung  for  each  (tn 
26  prisoners  of  conscience  now  released  and  back  in  P 
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communities.  Sr.  Heiderschen 
ur  songs  of  homecoming.  ^  e 
we  reminded  us  dairy  oi  your  : 
ck  vo  us,  ro  freedom,  and  ro  otu 
ese  six  months  has  also  been 
farmed  in  us  questions  that  das 


way  of  life-  Your  iour- 
>ur  ioumev.  You  have 


ough  the  Hennesseys"  half-year  imprisonment  proved 
or  them  and  the  entire  Franciscan  ccr.gr.g.-.z:-.  tbeir 
ie  m  prison  did  not  discourage  them  or  alter  what  they 
jut.  "They "re  just  always  resolute  on  seeling  justice  in 
rid.  and  I  don  t  sense  they're  gomg  to  be  doing  it  much 
iriv."  says  Ms.  Giesen. 

eir  struggle  requires  long-term  engagement.  The  non- 
demonstrations  against  the  school  have  been  under- 
r  nearly  1 5  years,  with  only  small  gains  in  the  struggle 
he  poor  in  Latin  Amer.ca.  ?u:  Judy 
the  advice  of  -Michael  Crosbv.  a 


ik  vour  truth,  and  to 


ater  iusnce  tor  tr 

Giesen  recalls 
Bn  priest:  "It  you 
hsolutely  can  t  be 

show  up.  to  lister 
come." 

eed.  the  Hennessey  sisters  showed  up,  Hstened  and 
Tilth  agamst  uniust  systems  and  instruments  of  vio- 
Snd  they,  together  with  their  Frandscan  sisters,  eontin- 
ait  to  see  what  might  happen.  Ms.  Giesen  is  c;  rv-_r.ce,: 
e  work  of  the  Spirit  permeated  what  happened.  "I: 
had  received  house  arrest,  it  would  have  been  busi- 
usual  and  the  entire  episode  would  have  faded  fre:r. 
3L..but  because  of  the  compelling  situation  the  story 

cause  stayed  in  the  public  view."  She  concludes.  "The 
BO'S  have  been  through  the  fire,  and  they  made  it: 

come  home,  and  the  world  knows  more  about  the 

icr  sentencing  Sr.  Gwen  made  a  statement  to  the  fudge: 
we  ay  out  for  those  who  are  not  afforded  their  digni- 
ty we  cry  out  for  the  voiceless.  Today  we  ay  out  against 
structures  that  teach  oppression,  rape  and  murder. 
Tucrures  hdd  up  by  U.S.  tax  funds,  our  corporate  sin! 
ame  of  God  we  must  shut  down  the  S.OA.  and  all  that 
s  for.  We  are  here  on  earth  to  build  the  reigr.  . : 
in  Ndson-Pallmeyer.  School  oi\-k«:OTkc  p.  137). 
:  Hennessey  sisters  persist  in  a  way  of  living  rooted  in 
Mical  convictions,  prompting  them  day  by  day  to  seek 
~s  to  what  offers  dignity  and  Hie  to  exploited  people 
lo  all  that  suppresses  the  poor  and  voiceless.  And  for 
lie  larger  story  continues.  During  the  Nov.  15-1" 
d  this  year,  both  Dorothy  and  Gwen  plan  to  be 
the  demonstrators  for  the  annual  vigil  at  Fart 
*,  Ga.  And  because  the  sisters  went  ro  prison,  an 
usload  of  individuals  from  Dubuque  and  many  others 
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Detroit 


WHEN  LEADERS  OF  THE  ARCHDIOCESE  of 
Detroit  began  looking  for  solutions  to  the 
mounting  poverty  in  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area,  they  discovered  that  the  tradition- 
al ministries  of  soup  kitchens,  clothing  drives  and  holiday 
baskets  were  not  changing  the  impoverished  environment 
of  the  city.  The  city's  decline  was  more  structural,  institu- 
tional and  political,  and  they  realized  that  they  were  looking 
squarely  into  an  injustice  that  had  developed  and  permeat- 
ed the  community  for  the  past  40  years — urban  sprawl.  The 
archdiocese,  w  hich  serves  1.5  million  Catholics  in  six  coun- 
ties of  southeastern  Michigan,  joined  a  coalition  of  inter- 
faith  religious  congregations  that  is  working  hard  not  only 
to  curb  and  contain  urban  sprawl,  but  also  to  approach  it  as 
a  moral  issue  that  demands  a  response  of  justice  and  equal- 
ity for  all  people  living  in  the  region. 

Urban  sprawl  is  a  consequence  of  federal,  state  and  local 
land-use  policies  that  have  resulted  in  an  epidemic  of 
unplanned  growth,  the  voracious  consumption  of  land  and 
gross  inequality  among  people  in  a  region.  Sprawl  is 

OLG A  BONFIGLIO,  a  freelance  writer  who  grew  up  in  the  Detroit 
area,  is  a  professor  at  Kalamazoo  College,  where  she  teaches 
a  geography  class  entitled:  The  Influences  of  Geography  on 
Community. 


Addressin; 
Urban  Sprawl 

The  Arc h diocese  of  Detroit  hopes  j< 
battle  against  sprawl  and  for  rr^ 
transit  will  help  promote  just ;t 

BY  OLGA  BONFIG! 

deemed  responsible  for  abandoned  buildings,  run 
neighborhoods,  poor  schools,  pot-holed  roads,  pol 
lakes  and  streams  and  feelings  of  alienation  and  discori 
tion  among  residents  and  their  communities. 

"We  have  caused  the  problem.  It  seems  logical  th;w 
can  deal  with  it,"  said  Dan  Piepszowski,  direct™ 
Christian  Service  for  the  archdiocese,  the  division  heal 
up  the  fight  against  sprawl.  "We  have  to  be  uncomforbi 
with  communities  that  are  isolated  racially  or  economil 
or  socially.  That's  not  a  good  healthy  thing  for  the  chiA 
he  added. 

"Detroit  was  the  envy  of  New  York  and  Chicago  4 
50  years  ago,"  said  Ann  Serra,  director  of  grants  n 
metropolitan  equity  for  the  archdiocese,  another  lead  i 
the  effort.  "There  was  a  lot  ot  money  here  because  of  1 
ufacturing.  No  one  would  have  thought  Detroit  col 
become  what  it  is  now.  We  were  at  the  top." 

According  to  Ms.  Serra,  Detroit  began  its  downir 
economic  spiral  in  the  1950s,  when  manufacturing  beg  t 
move  to  the  South  as  a  means  of  avoiding  high  labor  (St 
The  riot  of  1967  accelerated  the  depopulation  of  the  ci  1 
the  early  1970s  bussing  mandates  to  desegregate  sclja 
encouraged  more  movement  of  white  Detroiters  outwa 
a  ring  of  suburbs  around  the  city,  f  reeway  constnwo 
accompanied  that  movement,  and  millions  of  dollars  t\ 
spent  in  building  that  accommodated  an  increase  in  :| 
mobile  transportation  and  weakened  the  public  transpt 
tion  system's  route  scheduling  and  accessibility. 

"There  were  restrictions  on  bus  routes  along  i| 
lines,"  said  Ms.  Serra.  White  people  did  not  want  to  re 
bus  with  black  people,  and  buses  did  not  go  out  to  the  I 
urbs  where  the  jobs  were.  Black  people  who  lived  in  tin  it 
could  not  get  a  ride  to  their  jobs.  Indeed,  one  of  the! 
issues  surrounding  sprawl  is  transportation.  So  the  arclic 
cese  is  also  working  to  promote  a  mass  transit  system  i  i 
southeastern  Michigan  region. 
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We're  looking  for  some  heroes  to  minister  to  ours. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which  sadly  means  some  airmen  are  going  without  spiritual  leadership. 
To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1-800-803-2452  or  visit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 


"The  nation's  transportation  system  is  a  kind  of 
apartheid,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Bullard,  a  sociologist  from 
Clark  Atlanta  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  a  leading 
national  expert  on  race  and  the  environment.  Mr.  Bullard 
spoke  last  fall  at  the  Conference  on  Living  in  Justice  and 
Solidarity  sponsored  by  the  archdiocese.  "It  was  set  up  to 
create  racial,  economic,  social  and  geographical  barriers  in 
our  communities." 

"We  are  a  suburban  nation,"  said  Mr.  Bullard,  citing 
that  in  1990,  67  percent  of  new  growth  occurred  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Now  80  percent  of  new  growth  occurs 
in  suburbs,  where  mostly  white  people  live.  In  Detroit,  70 
percent  of  the  office  space  is  located  outside  the  city  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  many  central  city  dwellers  who  need 
jobs  and  the  transportation  nec- 
essary to  get  to  those  jobs.  One- 
third  of  the  people  do  not  own 
cars  and  most  are  poor  and  non- 
white.  They  rely  on  public  trans- 
portation to  get  them  to  work, 
stores  and  social  activities.  But 
because  of  Detroit's  limited  pub- 
lic transportation  system,  only  2 
percent  of  the  population  uses  the  system — as  compared  to 
cities  like  New  York  where  47  percent  of  the  population  get 
around  on  buses  and  trains. 

The  archdiocese  has  been  educating  Catholics  about 
sprawl  and  its  effects  on  the  region  since  1999.  It  hired 
Myron  Orfield,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Research  Corporation  in  Minneapolis  and  author  of  a 
groundbreaking  book,  Metropolitics:  Social  Separation  and 
Sprawl,  as  a  consultant  on  this  project.  He  spoke  at  the  fall 
conference,  too. 

"As  population  decreases,  property  values  decrease, 
business  disinvests  in  that  community,  and  poorer  people 
move  in,"  said  Mr.  Orfield.  But  he  said  that  the  decline  of 
Detroit  goes  much  deeper.  It  turns  out  that  the  first  ring  of 
suburbs  is  declining  and  a  second  ring  has  been  developing 
during  the  1990s.  According  to  Mr.  Orfield,  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  has  increased  in  land  area  by  30  percent, 
while  the  city's  population — which  peaked  in  1950  at  two 
million — is  now  half  that  size. 

Mr.  Orfield  cites  the  example  of  Macomb  Count}-, 
north  of  Detroit,  where  the  centrally  located  older  subur- 
ban bedroom  communities  of  Warren,  Centerline,  East 
Pointe  and  Fraser  are  losing  middle-class  residents  to 
newer  developments  out  on  the  edges  of  the  count)'. 
Because  these  communities  do  not  have  much  of  an  indus- 
trial or  commercial  tax  base,  they  provide  fewer  resources 
and  services  per  household  and  are  experiencing  physical 
deterioration.  Poorer  people  are  either  left  there  or  they 
are  moving  in. 


"Part  of  the  problem  in  Detroit  is  the  historical  pa 
equating  prosperity  with  movement  away  from  the  ci 
the  suburbs,"  said  Mr.  Piepszowski.  People  left  the 
feeling  pushed  out  because  of  crime,  bad  schools  and  d 
They  also  feel  pulled  out  because  of  government  po 
and  incentives  that  favor  growth. 

Sprawl  encourages  local  communities  to  adopt 
defeating  behavior  patterns  that  negatively  affect  ecoi 
ic  development  in  their  own  backyards  as  well  as  tho 
their  neighbors.  Mr.  Piepszowski  noted  that  southea 
Michigan  local  governments  compete  with  one  an< 
instead  of  cooperating  for  business  development, 
"creates  an  impediment  to  economic  growth  and  pros 
ty  for  the  whole  region,"  he  observed.  Any  talk  ; 

regional  government  and 
ning  makes  people  suspicious 
they  might  be  asked  to  bai 
Detroit,    so    they  resist 
attempts  in  that  direction. 4 
Piepszowski  said  that  resistarm- 
regional  approaches  comes  ■ 
the    same    pride    and  hei 
parochialism  that  built  these* 
munities.  But  such  an  attitude  also  reduces  the  re» 
ability  to  attract  businesses  looking  for  an  area  thatB 
vides  a  support  system  of  education,  housing,  a  dil 
labor  pool  and  adequate  transportation  networks. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  regional  approaches  in  D(t 
has  not  been  encouraging,  including  approaches  advo«: 
by  the  archdiocese.  In  the  1970s,  for  example,  the  arcM: 
cese's  support  of  bussing  for  the  purpose  of  providii 
races  with  equal  opportunities  for  education  helpt 
spark  white  flight  to  the  suburbs.  Today  w  hite  people 
blame  black  people  for  the  decline  of  the  city,  while 
people  see  sprawl  as  white  people's  problem. 
Piepszowski  said  that  unless  all  the  citizens  of  the  n 
attack  sprawl  together,  a  backlash  against  region 
might  create  more  segregation. 

"What  drives  Detroit  is  race,"  said  the  Rev.  SteveJ 
pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  in  Birmingham.  Revi 
Jones  is  part  of  a  growing  of  interfaith  coalition  pastor! 
is   working   with    the   archdiocese   to   curb  spl 
Birmingham  is  one  of  the  older  suburbs  of  Detroit 
home  to  high-income  executives  of  the  automobile  coft : 
nies.  "You  just  can't  get  away  from  [race]"  said  the'e 
Jones.  "It  permeates  everything  we're  about.  Detroit  tf 
most  segregated  metropolitan  area  [in  the  country].  !■» 
passed  Gary,  Ind."  He  contends  that  race  is  one  of  tive 
sons  why  Detroiters  have  traditionally  avoided  builc'f 
mass  transit  system,  too.  "We  can't  imagine  sitting  onb» 
with  people  different  from  us,"  he  said.  "We  don't  tra*" 
another  and  we  don't  trust  the  differences.  What's  >W 


Local  communities 
adopt  self-defeating 
behavior  patterns. 
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n't  have  any  practice  [dealing  with  people  who  are 
nt  from  ourselves]." 

gnizant  of  the  racial  divisions  in  the  region,  Mr. 
Dwski  argues  that  people  must  learn  more  about  oth- 
ths  and  lifestyles  and  learn  to  live  with  one  another, 
latholics  have  to  be  comfortable  with  diversity  both 
itionally  and  domestically."  Mr.  Piepszowski  points  to 
ield  as  a  gem  of  community  diversity.  An  older,  for- 
white  suburb  in  northwest  Detroit,  it  now  contains 
ians,  African  Americans,  Chaldeans,  Jews  and 
is  living  together.  Such  cities,  he  said,  provide  won- 
nodels  of  racial  and  cultural  mixes, 
e  archdioceses  Christian  Sendee  Department  relies 
shioners  to  assume  the  leadership  for  this  new  anti- 
ministry.  It  sees  the  ministry  as  another  opportunity 
i  lay  leadership.  And  laypeople  are  readily  assuming 
>les  as  leaders. 

e  are  getting  a  much  better  response  from  people  as 
;come  part  of  a  public  discourse,"  said  Ann  Serra, 
members  the  hopelessness  she  witnessed  during  the 
:etings  of  the  new  anti-sprawl  ministry.  In  the  subur- 
rishes  she  heard  horrible  stories  about  Coleman 
(the  former  black  mayor  of  Detroit)  and  his  policies, 
as  people's  fears  about  the  migration  and  decline  in 
a.  Now  Ms.  Serra  conducts  a  dialogue  with  partici- 
>he  begins  by  first  asking  them  why  they  chose  the 
nity  they  live  in.  Invariably  they  say,  because  of  the 
,  safety  and  lower  taxes.  No  one  has  listed  accessibil- 
hopping  or  highways.  "What  we  are  trying  to  do 
h  the  sprawl  issue]  is  build  solidarity  in  the  church," 
I.  "Everyone  is  learning  as  we  dialogue.  The  people 
:  we're  all  Catholics,  regardless  of  race,  and  that  we 
'ligations  to  one  another,  whether  we  live  in  the  city 
uburbs." 

•  archdiocese  has  been  contacting  all  its  314  parishes 
in  this  ministry  against  sprawl  and  to  promote  a 
1  mass  transit  system  in  southeastern  Michigan.  It 
d  teamed  up  with  a  local  community  organizing 
called  Moses  (Metropolitan  Organizing  Strategy 
fc  g  Strength),  which  works  with  other  religious  con- 
)ns  in  the  city  and  suburbs  on  this  issue.  Moses  pro- 
training  program  that  teaches  citizens  how  to  take 
ibility  and  mobilize  for  change  in  a  democratic  way. 
its  learn  how  to  build  citizen  coalitions  from  a  posi- 
power  and  action. 

be  powerful  is  a  good  thing,"  said  Bill  O'Brien, 
Tt  director  of  Moses.  "To  be  poweiless  is  a  scandal, 
s  the  ability  to  act.  Through  power  we  teach  church 
how  to  organize  people  and/or  money."  O'Brien 
it  people  become  empowered  because  they  are  in 
ship  with  individuals  and  groups  of  people.  "The 
I  is  a  place  of  relationship  and  community.  We  pro- 


vide people  with  a  strategy  to  make  that  happen." 

Archdiocesan  leaders  and  other  church  organizers  see 
the  elections  of  2002  as  an  opportunity  to  assert  their  power 
for  a  regional  mass  transit  system.  The  state  is  about  to 
undergo  a  huge  turnover  in  leadership.  Because  of  the  state's 
term-limits  law,  there  will  be  a  change  of  governor  as  well 
as  of  30  percent  of  its  representatives  and  70  percent  of  its 
state  senators.  Kwame  Kilpatrick  became  Detroit's  new 
mayor  earlier  this  year  after  coming  from  the  Michigan 
state  legislature,  where  he  sponsored  a  regional  transporta- 
tion bill. 

"But  the  transportation  network  is  just  rubber  and  steel 
unless  the  relational  pieces  come  into  play,"  cautioned  Mr. 
Piepszowski,  who  recognizes  that  there  are  still  some  polit- 
ical hold-outs  against  a  mass  transit  system.  "Transportation 
is  a  social  delivery  system.  It's  about  people.  Solving  our 
transportation  problems  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  is 
one  way  to  overcome  inequality  among  people  here.  As 
Catholics,  we  come  to  our  faith  as  a  community.  Catholic- 
teaching  is  all  about  building  community." 

Ann  Serra  remains  optimistic,  too.  "When  you  are  con- 
nected, you  see  others'  problems,"  she  said.  And  relation- 
ships among  church  people,  connections  between  the  city 
and  suburbs  through  this  battle  against  sprawl — and  for 
mass  transit — are  key  to  the  archdiocese's  hopes  for  pro- 
moting justice  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  El 
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Clergy  on  Politics 


Do,  ORDINATION  mean 
a  Catholic  priest  gives  up 
his  right  to  speak  out  on 
political  issues?  Does  a 
minister,  rabbi  or  imam 
have  to  remain  silent  when  asked  which 
candidate  he  or  she  favors?  And  does  the 
Interna]  Revenue  Service's  ban  on  politi- 
cal activity  by  churches  rule  them  out  as 
sites  for  candidate  forums  or  voter  regis- 
tration drives? 

The  answers  to  those  and  similar 
questions  are  yes,  no  or  maybe,  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances,  according  to  a 
legal  expert  whose  specialty  is  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  religious  organizations. 

"We  all  know  that  during  election 
campaign  season,  politicians  visit  all  sorts 
of  locations  looking  for  votes,"  said 
Deirdre  Dessingue,  associate  general 
counsel  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  "Sometimes,  they  visit 
churches  for  the  same  reason." 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  can- 
didate standing  outside  a  church,  syna- 
gogue, mosque  or  temple  after  services  in 
order  to  meet  and  greet  voters,"  she 
added.  "Inside  the  church,  the  situation  is 
more  difficult  to  evaluate." 

Factors  that  the  I.R.S.  might  consider 
in  evaluating  whether  the  candidate's 
appearance  violates  the  ban  on  political 
intervention  by  tax-exempt  organizations 
include  whether  the  candidate  was  invited 
by  a  congregation  or  is  a  member  ot  die 
congregation  and  whether  other  candi- 
dates were  invited,  even  if  on  successive 
weeks,  Dessingue  said. 

As  U.S.  voters  prepare  to  elect  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives,  a  third 
of  the  Senate  and  coundess  state  office- 
holders on  Nov.  5,  Congress  took  up  the 
debate  over  political  activity  by  religious 
groups. 

By  a  vote  of  239  to  1 78  on  Oct.  2,  the 
Mouse  defeated  the  Houses  of  Worship 
Political  Speech  Protection  Act,  which 
would  have  exempted  religious  organiza- 
tions— but     not     other  tax-exempt 

nancy  frazier  O'Brien  is  a  writer  for 
Catholic  News  Service. 


groups — from  the  ban  on  intervening  ma 
political  campaign. 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  had  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  die  legislation,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  such  groups  as  the  Christian 
Coalition  and  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International  but  opposed  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League,  People  for  the 
American  Way  and  others. 

"Supporters  of  this  bill  wrongly 
argued  that  religious  viewpoints  are  cur- 
rendy  muzzled  in  the  public  arena,"  said 
Abraham  H.  Foxman,  A.D.L.'s  national 
director,  after  the  House  vote.  "But  min- 
isters, rabbis,  imams  and  other  religious 
leaders  are  already  permitted  to  speak  out 
on  the  full  scope  of  religious,  political  and 
moral  issues  of  the  day....  The  House  has 
acted  wisely  in  rejecting  the  bill  as  bad 
public  policy  and  unnecessary." 

The  Rev.  Barry  Lynn,  executive 
director  of  Americans  United  for  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  was  even 
more  blunt.  "Most  Americans  do  not 
want  their  churches  turned  into  smoke- 
filled  rooms  where  political  deals  are  cut 
and  partisan  politics  replaces  worship,"  he 
said. 

But  Representative  Walter  Jones, 
Republican  of  North  Carolina  and  chief 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  pledged  to 
reintroduce  die  bill  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

"I  will  continue  this  fight  because  I 
believe  this  battle  can  be  won  and  will  be 
won,"  he  said.  "Congress  must  return 
First  Amendment  rights  to  our  houses  of 
worship." 

Confusion  over  the  ban  on  political 
activity  by  tax-exempt  organizations  has 
existed  since  it  was  first  imposed  by 
Congress  in  1954  under  an  amendment 
offered  by  then-Sen.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

To  combat  some  of  that  confusion, 
die  Pew  Forum  on  Religion  and  Public 
Life  asked  Ms.  Dessingue  to  write  a  guide 
to  the  I.R.S.  rules  and  published  it  under 
the  title,  Politics  and  the  Pulpit:  A  Guide  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Restrictions  on  the 
Political  Activity  of  Religious  Organizations. 

"No  matter  where  one  stands  on  the 


debated  issues,  we  believe  it  is  helj 
have  a  statement  of  the  requireme 
current  law  on  this  subject,  particul 
congregations  and  other  religious  o 
zations  face  a  host  of  election-i 
questions,"  said  iVIelissa  Rogers,  exe 
director  of  the  Pew  Forum,  in  an 
duction  to  the  guide. 

The  guide  makes  clear  that  me 
of  the  clergy  do  not  have  to  give  uj 
right  to  speak  out  on  political  matt< 

"Clergy  or  other  religious  lead 
their  individual  capacities  and  outsi 
context  of  any  religious  organi? 
function  or  publication,  may  endo 
oppose  candidates  and  otherwise  p 
pate  in  election  campaigns,"  it  sa\ 
doing  so,  however,  religious  1 
should  clearly  indicate  that  dieir  a 
are  personal  and  not  undertaken  as 
sentative  of  their  religious  organizai 

Lobbying  activities  on  referenat 
constitutional  amendments  or  similB 
lot  initiatives  are  permitted,  but  mil 
constitute  "more  than  an  'insubstl 
part  of  the  organization's  total  acti\« 

Candidate  forums,  voter  registl 
or  get-out-the-vote  drives  and  pm 
tion  of  voter  education  materials  an 
mitted  as  long  as  they  are  unbiased^ 
to  all  candidates  for  a  particular  offia 
do  not  feature  information  about  tfs 
gious  organization's  stands  on  the  a 
discussed. 

Concern  over  what  it  sees  I 
increasing  influence  of  religion  in  I 
life  led  another  group — Ami 
Atheists  of  Parsippany,  N.J.,  found 
the  late  Madalyn  iVlurray  O'HaJ- 
take  to  the  streets. 

The  group  announced  in  1 
October  that  it  would  sponsor  a  Gl 
Americans  March  on  the  National]* 
Washington  three  days  before  th« 
tion. 

"Godless  Americans  have  » 
marginalized  and  excluded  in  ever! 
fr<  mi  clecti  >ral  p<  >litics  t<  >  the  public  e: 
commemorating  the  tragedy  of  St  1 
2001,"  said  an  announcement  cB 
march's  Web  site.  "No  other  w 
would  tolerate  such  bigotry  and  le- 
sion! It's  time  to  speak  out  and  be  lift 

As  long  as  they  don't  speak  outW 
political  candidates. 

Nancy  Frazier  C»> 
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THLEEN  MULHALL  HABERLAND 


)ROVE  TO  A  RETREAT  HOUSE  in 
Vilmington,  Del.,  wondering  how  I 
ad  come  to  this  point  in  my  life.  Up 
ntil  two  months  earlier,  I  felt  only 
ity  for  the  Catholic  religion  and  dis- 
•  its  teachings.  But  now  I  had  driven 
r  away  from  my  home,  to  be  with 
I  didn't  know,  on  a  retreat  called 
s  Vineyard.  I  worried  that  they 
;ondemn  me  for  my  past  sin.  I  had 
tion  28  years  ago,  which  I  had  con- 
hree  or  four  times.  The  first  priest 
not  give  me  absolution.  The  last 
vho  heard  my  confession  after  two 
;,  told  me  that  if  I  repeatedly  con- 
his  and  did  not  feel  forgiven,  per- 
ichel's  Vineyard  could  help. 
;r  some  investigation  I  found  a 
near  my  home  in  the  outskirts  of 
lphia  and  signed  up.  A  bit  appre- 
about  what  might  take  place,  I  rea- 
i-iat,  as  an  adult,  I  could  leave  at  any 
)  I  turned  off  the  ignition  and  went 
e  door.  I  had  no  idea  what  a  surprise 
tore  for  me.  My  spiritual  life  would 
forever. 

:r  unpacking  and  some  idle  conver- 
rith  friendly  women  who  were  run- 
e  weekend,  I  sat  down  as  others 
rriving.  I  was  surprised  at  the  vari- 
>  of  the  attendees.  Although  I  usual- 
t  easy  to  talk  to  strangers,  this  time 
Terent,  because  I  was  a  recent 
;  to  Catholicism.  The  events  of 
,  however,  shook  my  renewed  faith, 
twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade 
collapsed  before  my  eyes,  I  thought 
vpl  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
m  saw  an  image  of  myself  as  an  ele- 
sgi  -  school  child  reciting  the  rosary, 
&  image  would  not  leave. 
3  d  been  studying  many  religions  for 
ejd  18  years,  since  I  found  recovery  in 
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a  12-step  program  for  my  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction.  Before  Sept.  11,  I  had 
decided  to  find  a  consistent  "practice." 
After  that  day,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
practice  would  be  to  go  to  Mass  and 
Communion.  And  since  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  is  the  patroness  of  the  Americas, 
I  also  started  to  pray  the  15  decades  of  the 
rosary.  I  believe  she  guided  me  to  Mass  and 
to  the  confession  where  I  had  told  about 
the  abortion  yet  again.  I  believe  too  that  she 
had  guided  me  to  this  retreat  and  perhaps 
would  give  me  a  sign. 

So  I  sat  with  the  nice  women  and  talked 
about  generalities— the  ride  here,  the  traf- 
fic, the  weather.  After  years  of  1 2 -step,  gut- 
level  honesty,  this  conversation  bored  me, 
but  at  least  my  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
calm  and  congenial,  and  at  the  very  least,  I 
would  get  some  much-needed  rest  here. 

At  our  first  session,  there  were  lit  can- 
dles (one  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe),  and 
the  leader  spoke  about  abortion's  traumatic 
effects  on  a  woman.  Well,  I  thought,  this 
certainly  didn't  apply— my  abortion  was 
quick  and  dirty;  I  remembered  being  angry 
at  my  husband.  As  the  moderators  talked 
about  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  spouse, 
alienation  from  the  church,  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  I  started  to  squirm.  These 
reactions  were  a  composite  of  my  adult  life. 
Hadn't  I  loved  my  husband?  Yes.  Hadn't  I 
loved  the  Catholic  religion?  Yes.  I  remem- 


bered asking  my  husband  for  a  separation, 
then  my  life  taken  over  with  drinking  and 
drugs.  I,  who  was  once  so  innocent,  had 
turned  into  my  evil  twin.  Sadness  and 
remorse  settled  over  me. 

During  the  next  18  years  I  never  gave 
the  abortion  more  than  a  moment's 
thought.  Hadn't  1  made  the  phone  call  as 
soon  as  I  thought  I  might  be  pregnant? 
Hadn't  the  nurse  at  the  clinic  told  me  that 
at  six  weeks  the  fetus  was  a  blob  of  muscle 
and  tissue,  not  a  real  person  yet?  Isn't  the 
discussion  on  when  life  begins  being  argued 
in  worldwide  circles?  Because  I  was  so 
quick  to  act,  the  abortion  had  little  effect  on 
me — until  I  became  sober. 

It  was  then  I  knew  I  had  done  some- 
thing terribly  wrong.  I  couldn't  find  a  way 
to  make  amends  for  taking  a  life  that  God 
wanted  in  this  world.  There  was  a  saying  in 
my  recovery  group  that  if  the  program 
wasn't  working  for  you  to  look  back  on 
your  life  and  find  something  you  didn't 
think  important  at  the  time.  After  almost 
two  decades  of  prayer  and  meditation,  liv- 
ing a  good  life  and  making  amends  for 
harms  done,  something  was  still  wrong 
with  me.  I  had  a  picture-perfect  sobriety,  ^ 
yet  all  was  not  right.  Could  the  quick  abor-  jj 
tion  in  January  1973  when  I  was  27  be  what  j 
I  thought  wasn't  important?  Well,  maybe.  2 
One  component  of  the  retreat  was- 
called  Living  Scriptures.  The  first  night ; 
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was  "The  Woman  Caught  in  Adultery," 
where  we  were  put  in  the  place  of  the 
woman  who  was  being  stoned.  Then  we 
went  on  to  "The  Blind  Man,"  where  we  sat 
in  the  room  with  our  eyes  closed  as  Jesus 
passed  by.  I  had  never  experienced  such  a 
heart/mind/soul  closeness  to  Scripture  as  I 
did  then.  Afterward  we  passed  around  a 
cup,  into  which  each  one  of  us  poured  our 
bitterness. 

Early  the  next  day  we  got  a  chance  to 
share  our  individual  stories.  I  went  first  in 
my  group,  since  I  had  told  my  story  often 
in  the  12-step  program.  Because  of  that,  I 
wasn't  prepared  for  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  these  women.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  talk 
about  my  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
failed  relationships,  immoral  behavior.  But 
it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  talk  about 
Sept.  11 — a  moment  of  surrender  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  I  had  distanced  myself  so  far 
from  the  religion  that,  despite  many 
attempts  to  return,  I  went  out  again  with 
more  bitterness.  I  was  surprised  at  the  oth- 
ers' strong  reaction  to  what  I  lived 
through.  Although  it  didn't  seem  shocking 
to  me,  it  left  them  in  tears. 

During  one  quiet,  meditative  time  we 
were  asked  to  imagine  our  baby.  We  were 
told  to  give  that  baby  a  name.  I  saw  my 
baby  as  a  girl.  (I  already  had  a  son.)  A  girl 
would  have  been  perfect.  I  called  her  Jane 
Marie — Jane  after  my  father,  John,  who's 
nickname  was  Jaynor;  and  Marie  after 
Mary,  to  whom  my  father  had  great  devo- 
tion but  whom  I  didn't  understand  or  even 
like  until  very  recently.  (When  I  began  my 
practice  of  the  1 5  decades  ot  the  rosary  I 
said,  "Listen,  Mary,  I  don't  even  know  who 
you  are,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
liked  you;  but  here  goes!") 

I  first  envisioned  Jane  Marie  today  as  a 
healthy  young  27-year-old  woman.  Then  I 
saw  her  as  an  angel  with  a  lot  of  little  chil- 
dren around  her.  She  seemed  to  be  guiding 
their  play.  Christ  stood  off  to  the  side  of  the 
field  watching.  All  were  happy  and  busy  in 
their  play.  Then  she  looked  at  me — it  was  a 
look  of  ecstasy.  She  came  toward  me  along 
with  all  the  children  who  were  just  as  happy 
to  see  me.  I  was  Jane  Marie's  mother!  I  felt 
so  loved.  At  first  I  couldn't  imagine  why 
they  would  be  so  happy  to  see  me.  But  then 
it  came  to  me:  the  children  and  Christ 
were  happy  for  Jane  Marie  that  her  moth- 
er finally  acknowledged  her  existence.  It 
was  all  she  ever  wanted,  since  I  had  made 
her  unimportant,  nonexistent.  At  this 


moment  of  acknowledgment  I  felt  a  release 
I  cannot  explain,  as  if  a  plug  had  come  out 
of  me  and  let  the  clean  air  of  truth  run 
throughout  my  mind  and  body.  When 
finally  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  shared  the  expe- 
rience with  the  other  women.  I  didn't 
know,  I  said.  I  just  didn't  know.  I  had 
always  tried  to  let  people  know  how 
important  they  were  to  me,  yet  I  had  never 
acknowledged  my  own  child. 

After  dinner  on  Saturday  night,  we  had 
more  Living  Scriptures.  This  time  it  was 
"The  Woman  at  the  Well."  I  could  sense 
the  woman's  awe  at  this  Nazarene  who 
knew  so  much  about  her  personal  life, 
because  I  believe  God  knows  us  intimately. 
Also,  I  learned  that  evening  that  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  the  only 
image  of  a  pregnant  Maw.  This  signaled  to 
me  that  the  Mother  of  God,  whom  I  didn't 
acknowiedge  either  until  Sept.  1 1 ,  was  now 
guiding  my  life. 

The  following  morning  we  had  more 
Living  Scriptures:  clothing  ourselves  in 
Christ,  cup  of  grace  and  breath  of  heaven. 
Following  lunch,  we  attended  a  memorial 
service  for  our  children,  where  we  read  a 
letter  we  wrote  to  them.  My  letter  asked 
for  Jane  Marie's  forgiveness  for  not  mak- 
ing her  important  in  my  life,  for  not  giving 
her  any  attention.  Many  people  brought 
loved  ones  to  this  session.  I  knew  I  could 
handle  it  alone  (although  another  woman 
stood  by  in  support).  I  was  wrong.  I  could 
barely  read  the  letter  through  my  tears. 
Each  of  us  received  a  "certificate  of  life." 
Aline  stated  that  Jane  Marie  was  a  "full 
member  of  my  family  and  an  equal  cre- 
ation deserving  of  the  same  inherent  and 
immeasurable  value  and  capacity  to  be 
loved  as  all  other  human  beings  created  in 
the  image  of  God." 

After  the  memorial  service,  we  attend- 
ed a  Mass  of  Resurrection  and  received  an 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  at  this 
service  that  I  saw  die  spirits  of  my  mother, 
father  and  Jane  Marie  leave  the  earth.  It  was 
my  fullest  moment  of  grace. 

By  die  conclusion  ot  the  retreat,  I  knew 
my  life  had  been  touched  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  framed  Jane  Marie's  certificate  of 
life,  which  hangs  just  under  the  crucifix  in 
my  bedroom.  Finally  I  had  discovered,  after 
1 8  vears  in  a  recovery  program,  what  it  was 
that  I  needed  to  address.  In  all  my  search- 
ing, all  my  uncovering,  all  my  discovering, 
all  my  discarding,  I  never  once  gave  Jane 
Marie  the  credit  she  deserved  as  a  child  of  a 


loving  God.  Now  I  converse  with  he 
truly  is  my  daughter  and,  to  me,  an 
who  guides  me  and  waits  for  me  to  joi 
If  I  were  to  speak  to  any  woman  t 
ing  about  an  abortion,  I  would  put  m" 
around  her  and  tell  her  about  my  : 
alienation  from  my  husband,  my 
holism,  my  drug  addiction,  the  perio' 
ing  which  I  hated  the  church  I  had  e 
loved,  the  dark  life  of  sin.  Then  I  ^ 
urge  her  to  choose  life.  If  I  were  to  sp 
any  woman  who  has  had  an  abort 
would  share  with  her  my  experi 
strength  and  hope  and  urge  her  ta 
Rachel's  Vineyard.  And  I  would  read 
this  excerpt  from  Pope  John  Pau 
encyclical  The  Gospel  of  Life  (No.  99): 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  sped: 
word  to  women  who  have  had  a 
abortion.  The  Church  is  aware 
the  many  factors  which  may  hav 
influenced  your  decision,  and  sh 
does  not  doubt  diat  in  many  caa 
it  was  a  painful  and  even  shatterin 
decision.  The  wound  in  your  heai 
may  not  yet  have  healed.  Ceitainl 
what  happened  was  and  remain 
terribly  wrong.  But  do  not  give 
to  discouragement  and  do  not 
hope.  Try,  rather,  to  understan 
what  happened  and  face  it  hones 
ly.  If  you  have  not  already  done  sc 
give  yourselves  over  with  humilit 
and  trust  to  repentance.  Th! 
Father  of  mercies  is  ready  to  giv] 
you  his  forgiveness  and  his  peac, 
in  the  sacrament  of  reconciliatior 
You  will  come  to  understand  thai 
nothing  is  definitively  lost,  and  yo 
will  also  be  able  to  ask  forgiveness 
from  your  child,  who  is  now  livin; 
in  the  Lord.  With  the  friendly  an<; 
expert  help  and  advice  of  othej 
people,  and  as  a  result  of  your  owi: 
painful  experience,  you  can  b| 
among  the  most  eloquent  defend 
ers  of  everyone's  right  to  lift 
Through  \  ( nir  commitment  to  life 
whedier  by  accepting  the  birth  o 
other  children  or  by  welcomin 
and  caring  for  those  most  in  neo 
of  someone  to  be  close  to  their 
you  will  become  promoters  of 
new  way  of  looking  at  human  life 

What  remains  of  my  life  I  owe  tib 


memory  of  Jane  Marie. 
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Practicing  the  Faith 

^Old  dichotomies  do  not  work.' 


3METHIXG  that  was  unimagin- 
able 10  or  20  years  ago  has  been 
happening  in  the  philosophy 
department  of  Saint  Louis 
University.  WTule  still  a  depart- 
ith  strong  historical,  ethical  and 
J  offerings  by  professors  and  with 
;  from  a  variety  of  religious  and 
>hical  stances,  it  has  seen  the 
1  of  a  community  of  faith, 
w  years  ago  some  graduate  stu- 
>proached  two  faculty  members, 
or  help  in  forming  what  would 
me  to  be  called  the  Alexandria 
Although  agnostics  or  people  of 
m  any  tradition  remain  welcome, 
xp  soon  focused  on  the  integra- 
te Christian  faith  and  the  intel- 
ife  of  philosophers, 
h  a  base  of  usually  four  faculty 
•s  and  20  or  so  graduate  fellows, 
(andria  Society  is  into  its  third 
neeting  every  other  Friday  at  the 
mit  Hall  community  for  fellovv- 
'discussion  meal,"  formal  prayer 
aodlibetal  questions"  (a  term 
•r  Eleonore  Stump  highjacked 
nomas  Aquinas) — such  as  "the 
•her's  vocation,"  the  relationship 
philosophy  and  faith,  the  goal  of 
or  the  possibility  of  an  afterlife, 
yer  is  representative  of  the  group: 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
tostly  from  the  Protestant  and 
cal  tradition  and  the  structure  of 
Prayer  from  the  Liturgy  of  the 
he  "Prayer  of  the  Church." 
t  a  group  of  young  university 
uals — philosophers,  no  less — 
o  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
magine  1 0  years  ago. 
yet,  this  phenomenon  parallels  a 
of  other  movements  not  only  on 
t  Louis  University  campus,  but  in 
ms  of  higher  learning  through- 
country,  from  the  University  of 
Thomas  and  the  Franciscan 
ty  of  Steubenville,  to  Santa  Clara 


and  Xotre  Dame,  and  yes,  to  Berkelev 
and  Harvard. 

I  knew  that,  in  addition  to  our  thriv- 
ing campus  ministry  programs  of  liturgy, 
service  and  internship,  there  were  inde- 
pendent prayer  groups,  often  led  and 
supported  by  younger  Jesuits  on  campus. 
One  such  group,  starting  as  a  handful  but 
growing  to  100,  invited  me  to  conduct  a 
day  of  recollection.  The  topic  requested 
was  "Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  and 
in  Persons."  (It  seemed  that  Catholics 
were  not  the  majority  in  this  group, 
which  had  been  gathering  for  weekly 
eucharistic  adoration,  evangelical  songs 
and  vocal  prayer.) 

Recently  I  found  out  just  how  exten- 
sive this  stirring  of  faith  has  become  when 
I  read  The  New  Faithful:  11 7>y  Young  Adults 
Are  Embracing  Christian  Orthodoxy,  by 
Colleen  Carroll,  a  reporter  for  The  Saint 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  now  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  our  philosophy  department. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  me  if 
some  Catholics,  especially  those  from  40 
to  70  years  of  age  who  embraced  the 
reforms  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  would  like  to  see  even  more  change 
find  the  book  a  bit  alarming.  It  portrays, 
rather  favorably,  a  groundswell  of 
Christians  in  their  20's  and  30's  swept  up 
in  an  "orthodoxy"  that  is  strongly 
eucharistic  in  spirit,  traditional  in  its  pietv 
and  objective  in  its  moral  vision.  It  is  also 
very  evangelical  in  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  term — the  Gospel,  uncompromised 
by  cultural  domestication,  relativism  or 
trendiness. 

It  is  true,  as  even  the  blurbs  on  the 
dust  jacket  of  Carroll's  book  suggest,  that 
these  "new  faithful"  can  be  easilv  identi- 
fied with  prominent  conservative 
Catholic  individuals  and  organizations. 
But  that  may  be,  it  seems  to  me,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  "new  faithful"  have  found 
a  more  welcoming  embrace  from  the 
right  arm  of  the  church  than  from  the  left. 
This  is  a  little  strange,  since  many  of  the 


"new  faithful"  have  found  great  suste- 
nance and  support  in  the  Christian  radical 
writings  and  teachings  of  Stanley 
Hauerwas  at  Duke,  Dorothy  Day  and 
Notre  Dame's  Michael  Baxter.  Perhaps 
centrist  and  more  liberal  believers  could 
learn  something  here. 

In  encountering  the  searching  stu- 
dent, we  cannot  use  the  models  or  the 
contexts  of  the  1960's  or  even  of  the 
80's.  That's  the  last  century.  We  must 
encounter  them  in  the  context  of  their 
own  experience  and  longing,  not  deny 
it,  but  see  where  it  leads. 

The  old  dichotomies  of  liberal  and 
conservative  just  do  not  work.  "Radical" 
and  "countercultural,"  however,  are 
interesting  terms  that  suggest  those  ear- 
lier times.  WTiat  is  truly  radical,  truly 
countercultural?  Is  it  not  the  Gospel 
itself?  .And  in  these  times,  what  truly  is 
a  "breath  of  fresh  air"?  Is  it  soft  rela- 
tivism or  intelligent  advocacy?  Is  it  sex- 
ual capitulation  to  the  mantras  of  the 
times  or  is  it  chastity,  both  within  and 
outside  of  marriage?  Is  it  Yeats's  "lack- 
ing all  conviction"  or  "passionate  inten- 
sity?" 

Carroll's  book  ranges  over  a  spec- 
trum of  universities,  Christian  groups, 
lay  and  religious  communities.  She 
acknowledges  the  questions  raised 
about  long-range  benefits,  the  complex 
motives  of  participants  and  possible 
dangers.  It  seems,  however,  the  height 
of  foolishness  not  to  engage  the  faith  of 
these  young  believers  and  witness  how 
they  flourish.  Is  the  spirit  saying  some- 
thing here? 

Consider  a  student-friend  of  mine. 
She  has  a  hunger  for  transcendence. 
Connected  with  Catholic  history  and 
tradition,  she  seeks  a  truth  worth 
understanding,  a  good  worth  loving  and 
a  "faith  to  die  for,"  as  Michael  Baxter 
has  titled  one  of  his  wonderful  courses. 
She  believes  a  life  of  sexual  integrity, 
simplicity  and  service  is  possible.  She 
reads  the  Gospels.  She  prays  in  solitude 
and  in  communal  adoration.  She  pickets 
at  capital  punishment  sites,  abortion 
clinics  and  the  School  of  the  Americas. 
She  is  a  student  leader  and  a  scholar. 

She  is  not  alone. 

-Aid  that  is  worth  a  celebration. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 


>er4,  2002  America 
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It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  book  on 
Asian  Catholics  written  by  an  American 
and  published  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  only  informative  and  thought-pro- 
voking, but  also  presents  a  deep  insight 
into  the  developments  in  the  Asian 
Catholic  Church  that  have  thus  far  gar- 
nered very  little  attention  in  the  West. 
Thomas  C.  Fox's  Pentecost  in  Asia:  A  New 
Way  of  Being  Church  presents  in  clear  and 
lucid  prose  the  emergence  of  a  unique, 
prophetic  model  of  Catholic  Church  in 
Asia.  Fox  insists  that  "Asian  Catholics 
today  have  something  veiy  important  to 
share  with  the  wider  Church" — a  "new 
way  of  being  church"  that  seeks  solidarity 
with  the  poor,  dispossessed  and  marginal- 
ized and  fights  for  justice  on  their  behalf; 
that  seeks  dialogue,  harmonious  relations 
and  collaboration  with  ancient  Asian  reli- 
gions and  cultures;  and  that  seeks  consul- 
tation and  consensus-building  in  ecclesial 
leadership. 

A  veteran  journalist,  former  editor 
and  now  publisher  of  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  Tom  Fox  has  a  deeply 
passionate  interest  in  the  Asian  world, 
having  visited  Asia  more  than  a  dozen 
times,  lived  in  Vietnam  for  five  years,  and 
been  married  to  a  Vietnamese  woman  for 
more  than  30  years.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
fascinating  and  insightful  reflection  on 
the  Asian  way  of  being  church  by  an  out- 
sider-yet-insider,  a  "son-in-law  of  Asia." 
The  plethora  of  accolades  from  noted 
Asian  bishops,  missionaries,  theologians 
and  religious  on  the  book's  dust  jacket 
and  its  first  pages  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  Asian  Catholics  find  this  to  be  a 
very  helpful  book  describing  their  faith 
experiences  accurately  to  their  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
to  fellow  Asians. 

For  readers  who  are  looking  for 
abstruse  theological  ruminations  on  Asian 
Catholicism,  this  book  might  be  disap- 


book  revii 


pointing  because  of  its  simple,  st 
forward  presentation.  But  for  thos 
are  looking  for  a  clear  and  unencurr 
presentation  on  Asian  Catholics  an( 
struggles  to  mold  the  shape  and  dir 
of  their  church,  this  book  is  a  rea 
and  treat.  As  Fox  admits  at  the  outs< 
book  seeks  to  present  the  Asian  G 
Bishops'  vision  of  being  church  and 
mission  in  Asia  in  a  reader-friendly 
ner  from  a  journalist's  perspectiv 
bring  a  very  important  pastoral-the 
cal  story  to  a  wider  audience,  to  po 
ize  it." 

In  addition  to  insightful  jourr 
reporting,  much  of  which  first  saw 
in  The  National  Catholic  ReportM 
book  also  includes  a  wealth  of  pefl| 
testimonies  and  sharing  of  ane< 
from  Asian  Catholics  from  all  wa 
life:  Archbishop  Fumio  Hamao,  G 
G.  Arevalo,  S.J.,  Cardinal  Stephen  1 
Seoul  and  many  others.  Spr: 
throughout  the  pages  are  delicious 
nalistic  morsels  that  would  delight  i 
reader.  For  example,  not  many 
West  would  have  realized  that  " 
year  2000,  the  number  of  Jesuits  in 
exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  num 
Jesuits  in  the  United  States." 

Well  researched,  well  organize 
elegantly  written,  the  14  chapters 
book  are  a  joy  to  read.  An  appendix 
end  provides  statistics,  demography 
information  on  Christianity  for  sel 
Asian  countries.  Using  the  history  I 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops'  Confeii 
(F.A.B.C.)  and  several  of  its  key  p 
assemblies  .is  the  basic  framewor 
takes  his  readers  on  a  thrilling  jou 
the  Asian  Catholic  odyssey,  clarifyin 
shedding  light  on  important,  momH 
tal  events.  A  notable  first  in  this  bl 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  FAl 
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recounted  in  detail  by  Cardinal  Stephen 
Kim  of  Seoul.  Among  other  things, 
Cardinal  Kim  highlights  the  Vatican's 
insistence  that  the  proposed  organization 
does  not  have  "binding  authority"  in 
"strict  moral  or  doctrinal  matters."  As  a 
result,  what  emerged  is  an  organization 
that  is  "pastoral  in  nature"  and  "dealing] 
in  mission,  spirituality,  dialogue  with 
other  religions,  and  peace  and  justice 
issues."  Nevertheless,  as  Fox  notes  with 
wry  irony:  "Curiously,  these  issues  would 
turn  out  to  be  far  more  'subversive,'  at 
least  from  Rome's  point  of  view.. ..The 
beauty  of  not  having  'binding  authority9 
is  that  you  are  freer  to  speak  your  mind, 
your  beliefs,  and  your  passions....  It  was 
in  this  spirit  of  collaboration  and  free- 
dom— beneath  Vatican  radar — that  the 
Asian  vision  of  church  took  hold." 

While  this  book  is  primarily  written 
for  a  general  audience,  theologians,  mis- 
siologists,  scholars  and  students  interest- 
ed in  Asian  Catholicism  will  certainly 
find  it  a  very  helpful  introduction  to  the 
Asian  Catholic  Church.  Fox  shows  bal- 
anced judgment  about  the  complex  theo- 
logical issues  confronting  the  Asian  bish- 
ops and  narrates  them  cogently. 
Regrettably,  this  otherwise  informative 


and  engaging  book  lacks  a  bibliography, 
which  would  have  been  most  helpful  to 
readers  interested  exploring  the  topic 
further. 

Nevertheless,  Pentecost  in  Asia  is  easily 
the  best  introduction  to  the  Asian  church 
in  English  and  easily  accessible  to  Western 
readers.  It  ought  to  be  read,  not  just  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  i\sian 
Catholicism,  but  by  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  future  prospects  and  directions 
of  the  global  Catholic  Church  in  the  new 
millennium.  Jonathan  Y.  Tan 


Creating  a 
Personal  Retreat 

Wayfaring 

A  Gospel  Journey  Into  Life 

Margaret  Silf 

Doubkday.  256p  $21.95.  ISBN  0385504616 

The  day  after  I  finished  reading 
Margaret  Silfs  Wayfaring,  I  had  an 
encounter  with  a  young  woman  who 
helped  me  experience  the  value  of  this 
magnificent  book  about  journeying.  I 


was  riding  my  bicycle  along  the 
side  of  the  Charles  River  when  I 
woman  whose  eyes  were  filled  with! 
I  felt  moved  to  do  something,  so  I  tl 
my  bike  around  and  approachel 
woman.  I  called  out  to  her  from  f 
distance  and  asked  if  she  was  all  I 
She  gasped  in  relief  to  find  that  si 
not  alone  in  her  troubles.  She  burs 
tears,  ran  over  to  me  and  embrace 
tightly.  As  we  parted,  I  could  only 
that  somehow  my  actions  were  in 
by  the  reflections  so  eloquently  car. 
in  Silf  s  book. 

Margaret  Silf  has  become 
England's  most  popular  spiritual  w 
and  she  gained  acclaim  in  the  I 
States  with  her  reflective  literatur 
training  by  the  Jesuits  is  evident 
method  and  insights  as  a  guide  in  p 
especially  in  her  intimate  knowlec 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ig 
Loyola. 

Wayfaring  begins  by  calling  frj) 
reader  to  be  an  active  participa 
prayer  and  in  daily  life.  Silf  write: 
the  common  Jesuit  phrase  "findin 
in  all  things"  has  become  far  too  p 
and  does  not  encourage  an  active^ 
tionship  with  God.  Instead,  she  iti 


The  Hugh  J.  and  Catherine  R.  Kelly  Endowment 
in  conjunction  with 
Catholic  Campus  Ministry  at  Columbia  University 


announce 


The  2002  Thomas  Merton  Lecture 

"Why  Be 
a 

Catholic?" 

to  be  delivered  by 

Avery  Cardinal  Dulles 


The  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor 
of  Religion  &  Society  at  Fordham  University 

Thursday,  November  7th,  at  8:00  P.M. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Columbia  University 

(Enter  from  Broadway  at  116th  Street) 


The  lecture  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Catholic  Office  at  Columbia:  (212)  854-5110. 
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must  "encounter"  God  in  all  that 
nd  actively  seek  God's  presence, 
shows  her  skill  at  guiding  anoth- 
prayer  while  gently  moving 
1  her  own  experiences.  She 
a  simple  pattern  throughout  the 
he  hegins  each  meditation  with  a 
1  experience  or  observation  that 
memorable  and  ripe  with  mean- 
ice  a  personal  story  is  told,  Silt 
es  the  larger  significance  of  the 
:  and  places  it  before  the  reader 
er  its  meaning.  She  then  provides 
suggestions  for  prayer.  Often 
oses  a  Gospel  passage  to  ground 
7tr,  but  allows  for  the  reader  to 
fully  his  or  her  senses  in  an  exer- 
ontemplation. 

book  closely  follows  the  medita- 
the  Spiritual  Exercises,  though 

>  not  attempt  to  use  the  language 
uits  and  their  close  colleagues 
ssociate  with  the  exercises.  In  so 
le  makes  this  book  available  to  a 
udience.  A  person  who  is  unfa- 
ith  the  exercises  might  not  even 
'£  that  they  are  following  the 
xlel  of  the  Exercises.  And  this  is 
ws  for  some  who  are  intimidated 
felting  commitment  demanded 
ndeavor. 

>ets  the  stage  for  this  prayer  jour- 
incovering  what  she  calls  "God's 
itial  option  for  life,"  in  which  the 
orces  of  life  battle  the  forces  of 
ion,  while  assuring  us  that  God 
idy  tilted  the  universe  in  favor  of 
I  life.  From  then  on,  we  must 
ally  discover  and  follow  the  path 
Is  to  life.  But  we  have  a  guide  to 
soon  we  encounter  the  Jesus 
i  the  Gospels  and  in  our  imagi- 

0  help  us  choose  life  in  our  free 
s. 

>  prayer  journey  propels  her  to 
own  sinfulness  within  the  corn- 
confines  of  God's  sustaining 

ter  gaining  a  unique  acceptance 
If,  she  is  able  to  turn  her  gaze 
Jesus,  the  ultimate  guide,  who 
•  to  the  path  of  everlasting  life, 
k  of  the  remaining  meditations 
;  reader  discover  Jesus  as  the 
evealer  of  God  and  to  watch  him 
bmits  to  his  Passion,  death  and 
new  life. 

1  person  is  then  left  to  face  God 
whole  heaven!}'  court,  where  he 


or  she  is  innately  prompted  to  make  a 
whole  self-offering  of  life  to  the  God  of 
all  creation.  At  this  point,  the  person 
stands  in  the  vortex  of  what  Silf  calls 
the  "funnel  of  love,"  a  point  in  which  a 
person  acts  as  a  channel  through  which 
God's  love  can  pass  easily.  All  that  has 
come  down  the  funnel  can  be  chan- 
neled through  the  person,  so  that  each 
person  can  be  an  instrument  of  God's 
loving  action  for  the  world. 

The  book  emphasizes  that  each  of 
us  proceeds  at  a  pace  on  our  individual 


journey  that  is  comfortable  to  us. 
Wayfaring  can  be  a  guide  to  help  iden- 
tify various  movements  and  responses 
of  the  head  and  heart  and  can  help 
open  up  prayer  to  new  possibilities. 

Sometimes  the  storytelling  is  too 
smooth  and  idyllic.  I  have  found  that 
prayer  is  often  difficult,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  understand  God's  com- 
munication with  me.  Sometimes  God 
does  not  seem  to  be  present  or  listening 
at  all.  For  a  person  who  is  struggling 
with  faith  or  encountering  difficulties, 


From  the  award-winning  author  of 
The  Changing  Face  of  the  Priesthood! 

SACRED  SILENCE 

Denial  and  the  Crisis  in  the  Church 

Donald  Cozzens 


DONALD COZZKNS 

SACRED 
SILENCE 


DENIAL 
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Bearer  of  the  Word  and  champion  of 
the  oppressed,  the  Church  neverthe- 
less displays  a  puzzling  propensity 
to  denial  and  silence  when  faced 
with  realities  that  threaten  her 
centuries-old  structure.  In 
Sacred  Silence,  Donald  Cozzens 
probes  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  dynamics  that 
sustain  the  Church's  culture 
of  silence  and  points  the 
Church  in  the  direction 
of  candor  and  honest 
dialogue. 


ISBN  0-8146-2779-X 
Hardcover,  1 60  pp.,  6  x  9,  $1 9.95 

".  .  .this  book  should  have  as  receptive  an  audience  as  his 
widely  celebrated  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Priesthood.  It 
should  stimulate  as  much  healthy  controversy  as  well." 

— Richard  P.  McBrien,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Available  at  bookstores  or 

THE  LITURGICAL  PRESS 

St.  John's  Abbey,  P.O.  Box  7500  •  Collegeville,  MN  56321-7500 
1-800-858-5450  •  www.litpress.org 
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Sudden  Widow 


After  he  was  gone, 
After  the  accident, 
It  was  the  scattered 
Things  that  hurt. 

A  list  of  things  to  do, 

An  empty  beer  can  on  the  ledge 

By  the  back  door, 

A  pair  of  crumpled  socks, 

His  sunglasses. 

Oh  my  God  forgive  me. 

We  accepted  life 

So 

Casually. 


Barbara  J.  Morejohn 


The  Master  of  Arts 
in  Catholic  Studies 

Explore  the  truth,  beauty,  and  vitality 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition 
as  it  has  influenced  cultures  and 
disciplines  over  time.  Core  courses 
in  this  interdisciplinary  program 
include  theology,  philosophy  and 
history.  Select  elective  courses  such 
as  literature,  art,  social  thought, 
and  the  sciences  to  meet  your 
educational  and  personal  goals. 

For  more  information  or 
an  application,  contact: 
The  Center  for  Catholic  Studies 
University  of  St.  Thomas 
(651) 962-5703 
gradcath@stthomas.edu 
www.sttthomas.edu/cathstudies/masters 

University  of  St.Thomas 


The  University  of  St  Thomas  does  noc  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  religtc 
lonal  origin,  sex.  age,  marital  status,  affectional  preference  or  disability  in  its  programs  and  act 


this  book  may  fit  too  neatly  into  a  pfa 
relationship  between  God  and  the  arse 

praying. 

Still,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  vesta 
porting  and  encouraging  for  one  H 
on  the  journey  seeking  right  relfa 
with  God  and  the  universe.  Silf  aw 
caring,  compassionate  guide  who«o 
is  to  help  the  person  gain  an  aullmi 
understanding  of  self  in  relation  two 

Wayfaring  carries  a  profouncne 
sage,  and  the  author's  facility  witfJfct 
telling  heightens  the  reader's  senfcn 
to  daily  events  and  circumstancepS 
guided  me  along  my  own  journem 
because  of  her  work,  Wayfaring  wW 
to  help  me  be  a  channel  of  God's  m 
a  troubled  fellow  companion  alolt 
banks  of  the  River  Charles. 

John  Prim 

Fingers  in  | 
the  Pie 
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I'll  Be  Short 

Essentials  for  a  Decent  Worki 
Society 

By  Robert  B.  Reich 

Baicon.  12Ip$20.  ISBN  0801043400 


Shakespeare's  Brutus  says,  "The 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,/ Which 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 
more  than  30  years  since  Kevin  1 
published    The   Emerging  Rep 
Majority,  accurately  forecasting  a 
seated  shift  of  American  sen 
toward  the  conservative  end  ol  th 
ical  spectrum.  Now  a  growing  ch 
voices  on  the  Democratic  left  is 
ing  a  similar  tidal  shift  in  their  dir 
Robert  B.  Reich  is  a  profe 
government  at  Brandeis  UniveiB 
Washington  habitue  and  secrelH 
labor  during  the  Clinton  adnunisiitu 
His  77/  Be  Short — a  pun  on  his  filfc 
physical  stature — is  a  campaignjboi 
published  during  his  recent,  an«u 
respectable,  run  lor  the  DemBr 
nomination  for  the  Massachusetjigc 
ernorship.  The  essays,  howevti 
clearly  Reich's  own,  a  compali 
accessible  restatement  of  themes!  r 
been  arguing  throughout  the  yel  t 
Left  has  been  wandering  in  the  pfc1 
wilderness. 
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emocrats  have  not  been  out  of 
[•,  of  course,  as  Reich's  own  long 
it  tenure  testifies.  But  with  the 
tion  of  the  abortive  health  care  ini- 
:  at  the  outset  of  the  first  Clinton 
listration,  actual  Democratic  poli- 
havior,  as  opposed  to  its  rhetoric, 
irguably  been  to  the  right  of 
rd  Nixon's.  Nixon,  after  all, 
ded  the  national  welfare  program, 
Clinton  virtually  ended  it.  Nixon 
)t  hesitate  to  run  budget  deficits  or 
illation  in  the  pursuit  of  growth, 
Clinton — to  Wall  Street's 
it — focused  virtually  the  whole  of 
;onomic  machinery  on  balancing 
idget  and  lowering  interest  rates, 
he  incipient  shift  in  sentiment  is 
i  by  a  growing  consciousness  of 
ry  unequal  distribution  of  two  full 
es  of  sustained  economic  growth, 
economic  quintile,  except  for  the 
op  one,  has  seen  its  share  of  the 
lal  economic  pie  shrink  over  the 
/o  decades.  Astonishingly,  40  per- 
fall  income  growth  since  1980  has 
:aptured  by  just  the  top  1  percent 
erican  families.  The  emergence  of 
>  generation  of  "malefactors  of 
wealth"  in  the  persons  of  the  exec- 
of  Tyco,  Enron,  Worldcom, 
:  and  many  others  is  the  stuff  that 
opulist  upheavals. 
:ich  wants  a  return  to  the  three 
:  principles  of  what  he  calls  the 
■ican  social  contract":  that  compa- 
hare  their  economic  gains  fairly 
en  employees,  their  community 
hareholders;  that  decent  social 
nee  is  available  for  those  who  can't 
that  everyone  has  the  opportunity 
lecent  education. 

lose  sound  like  a  fairly  modest 
rm — all  of  it  would  resonate  com- 
Jy  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
lie  Bishops,  for  instance.  But  it  is 
lgly  at  variance  with  how  the 
ry  and  its  businesses  have  actually 
operating  for  quite  a  long  time 
Managers  like  "Chainsaw  AJ" 
p — who  is  now  facing  indictment 
counting  fraud — were  paid  oceans 
>ney  for  laying  off  tens  of  thou- 
of  workers,  stripping  the  assets  of 
>n  plans  and  destroying  any  ves- 
of  the  corporate  safety  nets  that 
sen  set  up  through  the  1950's  and 
tfO's. 
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203.371.7867      Fax:  203.365.4798 
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Toward  a  Theology  of  Accompaniment: 
Walking  with  Marginalized  People 
io ith  Roberto  S.  Goizuetn,  Ph.D. 

Noted  Author  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Boston  College 

Monday,  Nov.  11,  2002 

12:40  P.M.,  4:00  P.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

St.  Joseph's  College  Auditorium 
155  West  Roe  Boulevard  •  Patchogue,  NY 

12:40  P.M.  "Walking  with  the  Exiles:  A  Model  of  Solidarity  with 
and  Ministry  to  the  Disenfranchised  Among  Us" 

4:00  P.M.  Afternoon  Seminar  for  Theologians 

7:30  P.M.  "The  Hispanic/Latino  Experience  of  Popular  Religion: 
A  Distinctive  Contribution  to  the  Theology  of 
Accompaniment" 
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R.GeissLeo  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

"finding  God  in  all  things" 

An  adult  travel  program  to 
build  faith  ft  solidarity 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 

in  the  developing  world: 
with  trips  currently  scheduled  in 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Jamaica  and  India 

For  more  information  and 
a  trip  schedule,  contact: 

Voice:  (717)  642-1262 
Email:  iiie@ignatianpartners.org 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 

A  program  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 


The  tabled  flexibility  of  the 
American  workforce — its  ability  to  shift 
rapidly  into  the  highest-productivity 
economic  sectors — has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  avoiding  the  prolonged  stagnation 
that  has  afflicted  countries  like  Germany 
and  Japan.  But  the  "flexibility"  has 
mostly  been  purchased  out  of  the  hides 
of  workers.  Wages  have  been  flat  or 
falling  in  real  terms  for  years,  so  most 
families  need  two  earners  just  to  stay 
even.  Pensions  have  long  since  shifted  to 
self-pay  40 1  (k)  plans.  Health  care  is  no 
longer  a  standard  benefit  at  lower-tier 
companies. 

In  similar  fashion,  even  as  the  eco- 
nomic returns  of  higher  education  have 
been  rising  dramatically,  the  best 
schools  are  inaccessible  to  any  youngster 
whose  parents  can't  afford  S.A.T  coach- 
ing sessions,  or  perhaps  a  psychological 
certificate  for  special  test-taking  facili- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  public  school 
education  for  the  poorest  children,  by 
common  consensus,  gets  steadily  worse. 
With  Republicans  tiying  to  privatize 
Social  Security  and  even  Democrats 
bragging  about  "ending  welfare  as  we 
know  it,"  the  social  safety  net  is  more 
than  a  little  frayed. 

Long  ago  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
pointed  to  the  long  swings  between  the 
competing  objectives  of  efficiency  and 
equality  that  have  always  marked 
American  social  policy.  Very  rapid 
growth  in  the  post-Civil  War  period  was 
followed  by  decades  of  massive  invest- 
ment in  schools,  public  transportation 
and  public  health.  Rip-roaring  growth 
during  the  war  years  and  through  the 
l'^O's  was  followed  by  a  shift  to  social 
provision  in  the  1930's  and  again  in  the 
1950's.  But  by  the  1970's,  the  American 
economy  was  clearly  losing  its  way, 
becoming  a  hapless  laughingstock 
among  the  great  powers.  The  20-year 
correction  that  has  followed  now  seems 
to  have  run  its  course,  and  considerably 
beyond.  A  shift  of  national  focus  back  to 
the  concerns  so  cogently  expressed  in 
Reich's  small  book  is  long  overdue. 

Charles  R.  Morris 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  wc 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  wi 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited, 
centrations  in  pastoral  supervision 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  infonnation  writ 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblat 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  3 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu 
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MID-LIFE  DIRECTIONS  TRAINING/CERjFYI 
PROGRAM.  Train  for  exciting  new  worm 
to  facilitate  Mid-Life  Directions  (■£ 
and/or  Long  Life  Directions  (65-85+)  mn 
and  Spiritual  Growth  workshops  in  yofcli 
of  work.  Join  international  facilitate 
authors — best-selling  books:  Passion  f 
Lifelong  Psychological  and  Spiritual  Gr 
Mid-Life  Spirit  utility  and  Jungian  A 
Drs.  Janice  Brewi,  C.S.J.,  and  Anne 
C.S.J.,  for  Mid-Life  Directions  C 
Program,  June  2-16,  2003,  Mahwah, 
mm.  from  New  York  City).  Adult  e 
workers,  clergy,  pastoral  ministers, 
directors,  retirement  personnel,  counse 
Apply  now.  Info:  Kathleen  Hagerty 
Mid-Lite  Directions,  Registrar,  71 
Park,  Newton,  MA  02458. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  IN  MAY.  Explore  the  heart  ancfcii 
Celtic  spirituality.  Celtic  scholars  will  n 
traditions  of  old  come  alive,  adding  ridfle, 
ing  to  your  life.  Join  Inward  TravelsBU 
loved  trip,  May  15-27,  2003.  Contafc 
Comerford  C.S.J.,  1016  N.  Sir 
St.  Spokane,  VVA  99202-2059;  Ph:  (5(iu 
6495,  ext  33;  or  jcomerford@stjosepfl 
center.org. 


Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR  AND  RJGi 
TEACHER.   Santa  Margarita  Catholil 
School  (Orange  County.  Calif)  has  two 
ings.  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  DIRECT 
have  a  B.A.  in  religious  studies  or  master 
total  studies.  RELIGION  TEACH 
have  a  B.A.  in  religion  or  religious 
Fax/mail   resume   to:  S.M.C.H.S. 
Resources,  22062  Antonio  Pkwy,  Ranc 
Margarita,  CA  92688;  Ph:  (949)  766-6 
(949)  766-6005. 

CHURCH    HISTORY    POSITION.  Wa 

Theological  Union  announces  a  full-tim 
position  in  the  area  of  church  history  biBi 
fall  2003.  The  successful  candidate  811 
expected  to  teach  graduate-level  co*s 
ancient  and  medieval  church  history  andp 
tory  of  spirituality,  preferably  with  a  foctjjfc 
Franciscan  tradition.  Applicants  mustiol 
Ph.D.  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  A 
theology  or  a  related  field.  Rank  and  dude 
appointment  are  open.  The  position  Jus 
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HE  1 3TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SALVADORAN  MARTYRS 

The  Ignatian  Family  Teach-in 
THE  CALL  TO  NON-VIOLENT  ACTION: 

"CLOSING  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AMERICAS" 
November  15-17,  2002 
Columbus,  Georgia 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Under  the  Ignatian  "Justice  Tent" 

JOIN  OVER  2000  PARTICIPANTS  FROM  JESUIT  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES, 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  PARISHES  &  MINISTRIES 

Saluting  Ignatian  Prisoner  or  Conscience  Mike  Pasquale  (LeMoyne  College) 

Speakers: 

Roy  Bourgeois,  M.M.  (SOAWatch),  Charlie  Currie,  S.J.  (President.  Assn.  Of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities), 
Tom  Smolich,  '55  (California  Provincial).  Sarah  Berger  (Boston  College,  AJCU  SOAWatch  Board), 
Rafa  Anaya  &  Juana  Maria  Lopez  (Student  Representatives,  University  of  Central  America,  El  Salvador), 
Former  Lt.  Governor  Leo  McCarthy  (McCarthy  Center,  USF), 
Bill  Bischel,  S.  J.  (SOA  Prisoner  of  Conscience),  Dave  Nantais,  S.J.  (Detroit-Mercy), 
Steve  Callahan  (Maryland  Province — Social  Justice  Ministries)  Solidarity  Project 

Hear  the  Voices  of  Students  from  28  Jesuit  Colleges  &  Universities  and  many  Jesuit  High  Schools 

Liturgy/Music: 

Ted  Gabrielli,  S.J.  (California  Province-Social  Justice  Ministries) 
Janice  Freeman  &  Chris  Connell 
Francisco  Herrera 

!  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  INJUSTICE  AND  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH  CANNOT  BE  SEPARATED. 

NO  ONE  CAN  WORK  FOR  ONE  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  OTHER/' 

Ignacio  Ellacuria,  S.J.,  Jesuit  Educator  and  Salvadoran  Martyr 

Ignatian  Family  Sponsors  of  California 

Denise  Girardi.  Don  &  Delores  Birren,  Gilbert  &  Francis  Gonzalez,  Rob  &  Joanne  Smith,  Kay  Tunney.  Rene  &  Kathy  Berger.  Mike  &  Patty  Smith. 

Tim  &  Judy  Smith.  Brian  Unitt  &  Trish  Lennan,  Dr.  Miguel  &  Sue  Prietto,  Dr.  Carlos  Prietto,  Carlos  &  Daryl  Prietto.  Laureen  Prietto. 
le  &  Charlotte  Schelbauer.  Cliff  &  Jeanette  Arnquist.  Jane  &  Francis  Carney.  June  O'Connor  &  Harry  Hood.  Bryan  &  Nancy  Foster.  Lori  Hawkins, 
Sarah  Welsh.  Dr.  Alex  &  Annette  Loscialpo.  Georgia  &  Emory  Elliot.  Joe  &  Jane  Barr.  Garrett  Lemmon.  Fran  Dale.  Jacquelyn  Unitt.  Janice  Freeman, 
:den  &  Dena  Gluckstein.  Viola  &  Philip  Schaefer.  Charles  &  Linda  Sinatra.  Universalis!  Unitarian  Church  of  Riverside,  The  A  to  Z  Printing  Company, 
phen  &  Dena  Larson,  Maura  O'Neill  &  Michael  Harnett.  Grace  Slocum.  Melani  &  Craig  Smith.  Fr.  Norman  Rotert.  Brian  Weith  &  Patricia  Law. 
Georgia  &  Emory  Elliott.  Jr..  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Erwin.  Bob  &  Rosalyn  Taylor,  Leo  &  Jackie  McCarthy 

Companions: 

Rosemary  Rief.  William  &  Donna  O'Connell.  Jim  Straukamp.  Bill  Bischel.  S.J..  Dr.  Anton  Janda.  Dr.  Ed  Burke.  Gerry  &  Mary  Kaye  Lagomarsino, 
Loretta  Holstein.  Bill  &  Stacia  Masterson.  Tom  &  Donna  Ambrogi.  Bob  Brophy.  Jack  Gerken.  Baxter  &  Lorie  Rice,  Steve  Klink  &  Estela  Rubalcaba, 
trdick  &  Mary  Waller.  John  Baumann.  S.J.  (PICO),  Dave  &  Mary  Van  Etten.  Morgan  Zo  Callahan  Family.  Lynn  &  Heidi  Muth.  Gerry  Fallon  &  Mary 
at  Bonner  &  Donna  Tschirky.  Michael  Saso,  Joe  Daoust.  S.J..  Henry  J.  &  Darlene  Mellon.  Robert  Rahl,  Carlo  Anthony  &  Clare  Weber.  John  &  Melinda 
Tom  Rausch.  S.  J.  (Loyola  Marymount  U.),  John  Mihalik.  Bob  &  Roberta  McDonough,  Brady  &  Doreen  Twohy.  Jr..  Shevlin  de  la  Rosa.  Cesar  &  Bette 
alez,  Stephen  Privett.  S.  J.  (USF).  John  &  Pamela  Keating.  Guy  &  Janet  Di  Julio.  Eric  &  Kathleen  Hanson.  Peter  &  Sherri  Sawaya.  Peter  &  Josefina 
Figeuira-McDonough.  Manresa  Jesuit  Community.  Eugene  N.  Garcia.  Alan  Deck.  S.J..  Ray  &  Cherla  Leonardini 

Organizers: 

Barbara  Humphrey  McCrabb  (  Georgetown) 
Larry  Lauro  (Bellarmine.  San  Jose) 
Ellen  Blonski  (Marquette) 
FOR  LODGING  NEEDS:  EMILY,  COLUMBUS  CONVENTION  &  VISITOR  BUREAU 

706-322-1613 

Facilities  Underwritten  by  West  Coast  Companeros,  Inc. 
A  Religious  Non-Profit  sponsored  by  Former  Jesuits  Working  for  Justice 


teaching  graduate  students  in  theology,  most 
of  whom  are  preparing  for  ministry.  Please 
send  a  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 
vitae  to:  Office  of  the  Dean,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20012.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Dec.  6,  2002.  W.T.U.  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry. For  more  information,  consult  our  Web 
site:  www.wtu.edu. 

CLERGY  ORGANIZER  The  Northwest  Bronx 
Community  and  Clergy  Coalition  seeks  an 
experienced  organizer  to  staff  an  intertaith 
clergy  committee  and  organize  social  action 
committees  at  local  churches  and  mosques. 
Applicants  should  he  committed  to  social  jus- 
tice, with  five  years'  experience  in  interfaith 
work  and/or  community  organizing.  Spanish 
language,  familiarity  with  congregation-based 
organizing  models,  background  in  theology 
preferred.  Salary  to  S35-40K  based  on  experi- 
ence, gootl  benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Clay  Smith  at  nwbstaffdir@mind- 
spring.com;  or  fax  (718)  367-5655. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Full  rime,  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Five 
weekend  Masses.  1  Ioly  days,  weekly  school 
liturgy;  weddings  and  funerals  additional.  Adult 
choir,  two  children's  choirs,  two  handbell 
choirs,  45 -rank  Casavant  organ  in  live  acousti- 
cal environment.  Candidates  must  have  at  least 
seven  years'  experience  with  Vatican  II  liturgy 
and  possess  an  earned  B.M.  degree;  M.M.  pre- 


ferred. Application  must  include  resume,  two 
professional  and  one  personal  reference. 
Contact:  Rev.  Dennis  Buranosky,  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  45  N.  Sprague 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh;  PA  15202.' 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nativity  Preparatory 
School,  Boston,  seeks  an  Executive  Director. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jesuits  of  New  England, 
Nativity  Prep  (grades  5-8)  provides  a  quality, 
tuition-free  education  to  65  boys  of  all  faiths 
from  low-income  backgrounds.  Now  in  its  1  3th 
year,  N.P.  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  Nativity- 
model  schools.  Its  graduates  attend  private  and 
independent  secondary  schools  throughout 
New  England.  As  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Executive  Director  provides  overall  mission- 
oriented  leadership  for  the  institution  and 
assumes  primary  responsibility  for  all  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  school.  A  job  descrip- 
tion is  available  at  www.nativityboston.org. 
Duties  to  be  assumed  in  July  2005.  Candidates 
should  possess  appropriate  education/adminis- 
trative experience  and  exhibit  qualities  that 
reflect  the  mission  of  the  school.  Submit  a 
detailed  resume  with  contact  information  for 
references,  salary  requirements  and  a  personal 
statement  of  interest  by  Dec.  1,  2002,  to:  Rev. 
William  Campbell,  S.J.,  Nativity  Prep,  39 
Lamartine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02 1 30. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 


SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  8 


Join  us  for  either 
two-week  and/ or 
three-week  courses 
or  a  Preaching 
Workshop! 


This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 


Contact  us: 

WWW.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gr.idpiogranis<e>smcvt.edii 
Phone:  (802)  654-2579  •  Fax  (802)  654  2664 


Over  40  years 
in  Service  to 
the  Academy 
and  the  Church 

Pastoral  Helping  Relationships 

Kevin  Gillespie,  S.J. 

Ethics  and  Spiritual  Discernment 

Richard  Gula,  S.S. 

Luke/Acts 

Wilfrid  Harrington,  O.P. 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane,  S.S. 

The  Many  Faces  of  God: 

Biblical  Insight  into  Christian  Spirituality 

Joseph  Kelly 

Christology 

Dermot  Lane 

The  Prophets 

Elizabeth  Nagel 

The  Worship  of  the  Church 

Susan  Roll 

Paths  to  Contemplative  Living 
NlCKI  Vandergrift 


Preaching  Workshop  ~  1 8-20  July 

Mary  Catherine  Hilkert,  O.P. 
Jude  Siciliano,  O.P. 


reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  ofJJfiJ 
and  women  seeking  renewal  ot  mind,  1  dy  3 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M| 
Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  AntoH 
78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  H 
mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu.B,' 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  wwW 


Workshop 


STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for 

volunteers    or    lay    missioners?  1 
Network  of  Volunteer  Service  (C.Nl 
resource  center  for  over  230  domel 
overseas  lay  volunteer  mission  progl 
hosting  two  formation  workshops  foi 
discerning/planning  the  initiation  of  I 
teer  program  or  for  new  staff  of  exist] 
grams.  Will  explore  all  you  need  tj 
Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent 
materials.  Opportunity  to  network  wj 
minded  persons.  Dates:  Jan.  9-12,  . 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  March  1 3-16, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  and  n^ 
$475;  lodging  is  $75.  Attendance  is  lij 
20  persons  per  workshop.  Visit  our  \l 
www.cnvs.org,  for  information  or  a 
tion  brochure,  or  contact:  Brian  Ca 
C.N.V.S.,  Formation  Workshops, 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  200(] 
Ph:  (202)  332-6000,  ext.  12;  e-mail: 
ter@cnvs.org. 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLIN 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Serfe 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-w' 
active  duty  commitment  ministefe 
to  the  men  and  womenl 
uniform.  The  position  require* 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiasfi 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  fe 
possible.  For  further  information,^ 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  ufl 
chaplains@rs.af.mil  or  visit* 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.ip 


w 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 
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idful  Mistake 

is,  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
s  responding  to  Cardinal  Avery 
,SJ.,  (10/21)  that  I  may  have  ' 
i  dreadful  mistake.  Whatever  was  I 
ig  when  I  responded  to  Jesus'  gra- 
ivitation  and  entered  the  church? 
ver  was  God  thinking?  Didn't  he 
hat  I,  as  a  Jew,  didn't  need  to  be 
lized? 

course,  I  wasn't  a  practicing  Jew 
ime.  Does  that  matter?  Is  the 
to  be  irrelevant  to  Jews  as  indi- 
,  or  to  Jews  as  a  people?  Perhaps 
c  or  atheistic  Jews  might  appro- 
'  be  evangelized,  while  only  obser- 
ws  should  be  exempted  from 
I  about  Jesus?  Now,  would  that  be 
thodox  observant  Jews,  or  per- 
so  Conservative  Jews;  what  then 
ieform  Jews?  Or  ;;re  we  talking 
>f  genetics  and  ethnicity  here? 
)racticing  baptized  Catholics  are 
"the  covenant"  too — do  they  then 
id  evangelization  either?) 
Edith  Stein,  help  me!  Or  did  you 
dreadful  mistake,  too?  Oh,  yes, 
d  before  the  rules  changed,  so 

0.  K. 

course  God's  covenants  (plural, 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David  et  al.,  have  never  been 

1.  But  when  did  Catholic  tradition 
o  "set  aside"  inconvenient  biblical 
rather  than  learn  to  live  with  die 
between  seemingly  incompatible 
s?  We  used  to  call  these  myster- 

rdinal  Dulles,  always  polite,  terms 
vs  expressed  in  Covenant  and 
"ambiguous,  if  not  erroneous." 
observer,  they  appear  deficient, 
re  and  distorted.  I  think  it  is  clear 
making  a  dreadful  mistake, 
s  evangelization  (as  opposed  to 

\  tization)  might  be  best  under- 

I  s  proclaiming  the  Gospel, 
,rhdy  and  honesdy,  to  everyone 
willing  to  listen. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 

on 

ice  director  for  the  past  eight 
read  Bishop  Donald  W. 
s  "Seminary  Visitation"  (9/30) 
eat  interest.  I  was  particularly 


curious  about  the  reasons  why  such  a 
visit  was  necessary. 

Bishop  Wuerl  does  not  state  a  clear 
reason,  but  he  does  explain  that  "the 
impetus  for  the  proposed  apostolic  visita- 
tion is  the  recent  scandal  involving  the 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  and 
their  subsequent  reassignment  to  pas- 
toral ministry." 

The  article  seems  to  imply  that 
despite  the  "successful  conclusion"  of  the 
last  apostolic  visitation  (1981-90),  some- 
thing in  priesdy  formation  in  this  coun- 
try has  gone  terribly  wrong.  If  not,  why 
another  visitation  so  soon? 

Here  are  my  questions.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  sexual  abuse 
cases  are  among  clergy  who  were 
ordained  over  25  years  ago?  It  seems  to 
me  that  fact  is  evidence  that  seminaries 
are  currendy  doing  a  fine  job.  What 
direct  link  is  there  between  the  current 
sexual  abuse  scandal  and  seminary  for- 
mation? 

The  second  part  of  the  "impetus" 
statement  has  to  do  with  the  reassign- 
ment of  abusive  priests.  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  seminary  formation? 
Isn't  that  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
bishops? 

Robert  A.  Fambrini,  S.J. 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Illiteracy 

As  someone  who  has  recently  retired 
after  almost  40  years  of  teaching  at 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  may  I 
second  the  concern  expressed  by 
Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J.,  about  the  "the- 
ological illiteracy  of  so  many  young 
Catholics  today"  (10/14)?  A  substantial 
majority  of  undergraduate  students  at 
Catholic  universities  enter  with  little  or 
no  formal  background  in  theology,  for 
they  have  not  attended  Catholic  high 
schools.  Unfortunately,  if  they  enroll  in 
professional  schools  at  Catholic  univer- 
sities, it  is  likely  that  their  curricula  will 
barely  address  their  illiteracy.  A  survey 
of  professional  schools  and  colleges 
(e.g.,  nursing,  engineering,  physical 
therapy)  in  Catholic  universities  reveals 
that  the  majority  require  no  more  than 
two  courses  in  theology  out  of  the  40  or 
so  courses  needed  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Colleges  of  liberal  studies  are 
somewhat  better. 

Thomas  Anderson 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Puzzling  Theology 

I  write  to  thank  you  tor  publishing 
"Anodier  Generation  Clap,"  by  Thomas 
P.  Rausch,  S.J.  (10/14). 

It  answers  many  questions  I've  had 


without  guile 


'7  hear  the  jury  selection  for  this  environmental  case  has 
the  defense  lawyers  wonied. " 


iber4,  2002  America 
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over  the  past  five  or  six  years,  especially 
in  dealing  with  newly  ordained  priests 
and  a  generation  of  younger  Catholics, 
whose  conservative  theology  has  puzzled 
me.  The  author  has  clarified  the  issue 
for  me — at  least  for  now — as  he  spells 
out  the  needs  of  this  generation:  evange- 
lization, renewed  sense  of  Catholic  iden- 
tity and  collegial  exercise  of  authority. 
As  an  older  Catholic  educator,  I  could 
not  understand  the  conservative  trend 
among  our  young  people,  especially 
their  "fascination  with  the  miraculous, 
.Marian  apparitions  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  supernatural."  I  very  much 
appreciate  Father  Rausch's  insights, 
especially  as  I  deal  with  young  parents 
preparing  children  for  sacraments.  I 
look  forward  to  some  more  of  his  good 
teaching. 

Mary  Riordan,  R.S.M. 
Gulfport.  Miss. 

Granting  Pardon 

Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  points  out  in 
"WTien  to  Forgive"  (10/7)  that  "forgive- 
ness ordinarily  presupposes  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  person  being  forgiven."  He 
has  in  mind  contrition,  amendment  and 
satisfaction,  and  he  adds,  "so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  holy  Scripture,  God  him- 
self requires  these  conditions."  That  may 
well  be  true  ordinarily  or  usually,  but  it 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  Cardinal  Dulles 
himself  carefully  admits.  The  late  emi- 
nent Catholic  Scripture  scholar, 
Raymond  F.  Brown,  S.S.,  explicitly 
pointed  out  (The  Death  of  the  Messiah,  pp. 
1,045  and  1,010)  four  or  five  "examples 
ot  Luke's  theology  of  divine  forgiveness 
even  before  repentance  is  expressed," 
one  prime  example  being  Jesus'  guaran- 
tee of  paradise  to  the  person  we  com- 


monly call  "the  good  thief."  It  simply 
does  not  appear  that  Jesus  was  always  as 
squeamish  or  as  demanding  as  we  tend  to 
be  when  it  comes  to  granting  pardon.  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Gospels  he 
has  challenged  us  always  at  least  to  be 
open  to  attempt  to  forgive  all  those  who 
offend  us,  not  simply  those  who  meet  a 
certain  number  of  inflexible  require- 
ments. 

Andrew  A.  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 

It  Depends 

It  was  not  clear  that  the  discussion  in 
America  (9/30)  on  the  ordination  of  gay 
men  was  up  for  a  vote  from  the  reader- 
ship. I  will  cast  mine  anyway. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker's 
response  to  the  question  was  coldly  logi- 
cal and  based  on  a  number  of  false 
premises.  To  begin  with,  he  assumes 
that  the  orientation  of  homosexuality  is 
in  itself  a  disorder  that  somehow  can  be 
chosen  and  subsequently  be  changed. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  that  sort  think- 
ing is  simply  wrong,  it  also  leads  to  dis- 
crimination and  violence.  1  las  he  forgot- 
ten that  these,  too,  are  morally  wrong?  I 
am  offended  by  his  misuse  of  Scripture 
to  justify  this  position. 

Second,  Father  Baker  seems  to  do  a 
lot  of  hairsplitting  in  determining  the 
motives  of  a  man  choosing  celibacy.  I 
wonder  how  many  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  really  think  through  clearly 
what  the  full  implications  are  for  ordina- 
tion, namely  "spiritual  fatherhood"  and 
"a  spousal  relationship  with  the  church." 
Father  Baker  assumes  that  ipso  facto, 
gay  men  are  somehow  not  masculine 
enough  to  fulfill  these  roles.  He  also 
implies  that  gay  priests  cannot  model 


"You  will  be  my  witnesses  ....  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts  of  the  Apostles  1:8) 


+  Early  Christian  World 

Graduate 
Study 
Abroad 


•  Walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 

•  Study  early  Christian  art  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey 

•  Courses  offered  for  graduate  credit  or  audit 

•  Max  he  combined  with  sabbatical  at  Saint  John 's 


lschreiber@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.cshsjii.edu/sot  •  320-363-3 1 54 


Saint  John's  School  of  Theology'Seminary  •  Collegeville,  Minnesota  5632  I 


either  masculinity  or  spirituality  t<| 
larger  church.  Gay  men  are  fully  an 
culine  and  spiritual  as  are  straightB 
and  they  can  be  just  as  capable  of  m 
tual  fatherhood."  Maybe  the  real  job 
lem  is  the  lack  of  integration  in  sal 
men  of  "masculine"  and  "femininal, 
characteristics — something  in  whil 
these  "effeminate"  men  could  in  ffl 
lead  the  way  in  forming  better  prior 

Finally,  he  asserts  that  gay  me4 
more  devious  in  hiding  their  orienB 
or  "repressing"  it  while  in  seminaiB 
mation.  Funny  how,  if  it's  homosefc 
it's  "repressing,"  whereas  if  it  is  hem 
sexual,  it  is  "sublimating."  Small  vNk 
that  a  certain  "hiding"  may  occur  wt 
an  institution  that  does  not  want  ta 
has  forced  gays  to  do  it.  Yet  they  an 
more  devious  than  other  underde\jj| 
straight  men  who  seek  a  kind  of  sn 
al/political  power  over  other  peopB 
church  careerists.  There  are  far  toB 
many  of  those,  I  am  afraid.  WhenB 
does  "come  out,"  it  is  a  graced  prrB 
that  leads  to  real  integrity  before  (ad 
and  the  church  he  loves,  even  in  tiB 
of  possible  rejection  by  some  of  itsto 
bers.  Then  his  choice  to  serve  the  m 
of  God  is  a  real  sacrifice  of  a  true  1 
"father"  and  "spouse." 

Unless  I  am  profoundly  mistaUli 
the  last  I  heard,  Christ  chooses  hi™ 
spouses.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  gs 
who  lives  a  celibate  life  according  I 
church  teachings  might  be  called  t 
such  a  spousal  relation  to  Christ  aftt 
church?  As  Bishop  Gumbleton  ha!( » 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  only  possibleB 
has  happened  throughout  the chum> 
history.  Personally,  I  know  many  sm 
deeply  committed  ministers  of  thejp 
Ciospel  who  just  happen  to  be  gayB 
are  the  true  lovers  of  God  and  Goii 
people,  the  church.  I  can  only  coraH 
that  God  has  called  them  to  serviuas 
priests.  This  is  the  gist  of  Bishop 
Gumbleton's  response,  one  that  IB 
more  balanced  and  resonant  with  fer 
thing  I  know  of  the  teachings  and  a 
pie  of  Christ. 

Should  gay  men  be  ordained?  I 
straight  men  be  ordained?  I  woulc 
depends.  The  criterion  should  be 
same  for  both  with  regard  to  theinw 
spiritual  ami  psychosocial  health. 

Michael  ter 
Astca, 
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ndent  and  unfading  is  wisdom,  and  she  is  readily  perceived  by  those  who  love  her  (Wis.  6:12)    fpy- "| 


HE  COMING  WEEKS  present 
a  troika  of  parables  that  con- 
clude the  public  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  Matthew.  These  con- 
his  final  testament  to  the  disciples, 
lal  of  discipleship  for  life  "between 
tes"  of  Jesus'  earthly  presence  and 
imphant  return.  They  have  a  men- 
one,  in  jarring  contrast  to  the  voice 
one  who  was  "meek  and  humble  of 
Five  young  women  have  the  door 
ast  slammed  in  their  face;  a  timid 
rful  steward  is  cast  into  outer  dark- 
/here  people  will  weep  and  gnash 
i  :eth;  and  people  who  were  clueless 
he  presence  of  Jesus  are  consigned 
I  nal  punishment, 
e  story  of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
ke  other  parables,  takes  place  in 
>rld  of  everyday  experience.  The 
t  beautiful  film,  "A  Wedding  in 
:"  (1987),  shows  that  even  today  a 
wedding   is    a    major  event. 
;w's  parable  portrays  the  return  of 
dding  party  from  the  bride's  home 
groom's  home  where  the  actual 
*e  ceremony  and  feast  will  take 
The  bride  has  10  young  women 
ints,  who  will  wait  and  welcome  her 
new  home  with  festive  lamps  that 
•eet  the  party  and  light  the  way. 
e  story  is  relatively  simple.  Since 
dding  party  is  delayed  until  mid- 
dle young  women  fall  asleep,  only 
A-akened  by  a  loud  cry  that  the  pro- 
is  near.  They  all  wake  up  and 
their  lamps.  Then  the  foolish  ones, 
id  brought  no  oil,  ask  the  others  to 
leir  oil,  only  to  be  met  by  the  harsh 
No;  there  will  not  be  enough  tor  us 
u"  and  the  dubiously  helpful  sug- 
to  go  and  buy  some  at  midnight — 
11  the  shops  would  be  closed!  The 
ones,  perhaps  doubly  foolish  now, 


go  to  seek  oil.  We  never  learn  whether 
they  found  any,  but  by  the  time  they 
return,  the  feast  has  started  and  the  door  is 
barred.  They  call  out,  "Lord,  Lord,"  only 
to  have  the  groom  reply,  "Amen,  I  say  to 
you,  I  do  not  know  you." 

There  are  more  interpretations  to  this 
parable  than  there  are  young  women  in 
the  story.  Many  people  see  it  simply  as  an 
allegory  created  by  the  early  church  to 
urge  watchfulness  during  Jesus'  absence. 
The  image  of  God  as  the  bridegroom,  the 
spouse  of  Israel,  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament  (Mt.  9:15);  and  calling 
the  women  virgins  rather  than  brides- 
maids reflects  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
church  as  a  virgin  espoused  to  Christ  (2 
Cor.  1 1 :2).  There  is  also  tension  between 
the  lesson  drawn,  "Stay  awake,"  and  the 
parable  itself,  since  all  the  young  women 
sleep. 

Some  readers  think  that  the  ones  who 
should  have  been  condemned  were  the 
"wise,"  the  somewhat  selfish  and  nasty 
bridesmaids  (alpha  girls),  who  would  not 
share  their  oil.  More  convincing  is  the 
view  that  the  lamps  lit  and  supplied  with 
oil  are  symbols  of  the  works  of  love  and 
mercy  that  one  must  have  at  the  final 
judgment.  These  cannot  really  be  shared 
with  others,  so  the  narrative  is  a  warning 
against  both  moral  procrastination  and 
presumption. 

Surprisingly,  commentators  rarely 
focus  on  the  "wise"  virgins.  Today's  first 
reading  contains  a  beautiful  image  of  Lady 
Wisdom  (Gk.  sophiti),  seeking  those  who 
would  accept  her,  "for  whoever  for  her 
sake  keeps  vigil  will  be  free  from  care." 
Wisdom  is  one  of  the  most  polyvalent  of 
biblical  notions.  Wisdom  is  transcendent 
knowledge  revealed  by  God  and  also 
evokes  thoughts  of  practical  know-how, 
along  with  prudent  judgment  gained  from 


experience.  Wisdom  is  personified  as 
God's  partner  in  creation,  who  existed 
before  humanity  and  now  seeks  out 
humanity  to  respond  to  her  teaching 
(Proverbs  8).  Five  of  the  bridesmaids  arc- 
called  wise  (or  prudent)  because  they  care- 
fully assess  the  needs  of  the  situation  and 
prepare  for  the  future.  The  lamps  arc  sym- 
bols that  through  their  teaching  and  good 
deeds  they  will  be  lights  shining  in  dark- 
ness, which  cannot  be  hidden  under  a  bas- 
ket. They  are  guides  tor  the  community  as 
it  awaits  the  return  of  Jesus. 

The  parable/allegory  speaks  to  us  dur- 
ing our  long  hours  of  waiting  for  the 
bridal  party  to  arrive.  The  "foolish" 
bridesmaids  w  arn  us  against  a  presumptu- 
ous reliance  on  others,  while  the  wise 
women  are  models  and  guides  for 
Matthew's  church,  and  tor  ours  today. 
The  contemporary  church  must  be 
enlightened  by  women's  wisdom.  In  the 
( Jospel  the  wise  are  both  strong  and  real- 
istic, and  in  the  first  reading  Fatly 
Wisdom  seeks  those  worthy  ol  her  anil 
"meets  them  with  all  solicitude."  Yes,  the 
Gospel  is  ominous:  if  we  do  not  want  to 
shudder  before  the  words,  "I  never  knew 
you,"  there  is  still  time  to  join  the  proces- 
sion behind  the  "wise  virgins." 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Prayerfully  check  the  oil  supply  for 
your  lamps. 


•  Repeat  often  Ps.  61:1,  "0  God, 
are  my  God,  whom  I  seek." 


you 


•  Recall  prayerfully  and  gratefully 
those  whose  wisdom  was  a  lamp  to 
your  feet. 
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Break  the  cycle  of  poverty 

^  Build 


Join  the  Church  in 
bringing  a  lasting  end  to 
poverty  across  this  nation. 

Give  to  the  Catholic  Campaign 
for  Human  Development. 

For  more  information,  or  to  get  involved  in  the  work 
;  of  CCHD,  call  the  Catholic  Campaign  for  Human 
Development  at  1-800-946-4CHD  or  visit  our 
website:  www.usccb.org/cchd. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


SPENDING  THREE  DECADES  as 
a  married  couple  in  the  same 
difficult  apostolate — prison 
reform — represents  no  small 
achievement.  Charlie  and  Pauline 
Sullivan  are  co-founders  of  CURE,  a 
grassroots  organization  that  is  cele- 
brating its  30th  anniversary-  this  year 
(wwvv.curenational.org).  My  first 
encounter  with  them  came  while  I  was 
still  on  the  staff  of  St.  Aloysius  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Recently  arrived 
from  Texas,  where  CURE  began,  they 
called  asking  whether  we  had  any 
spare  office  space  in  which  they  could 
continue  their  advocacy  work  on  the 
national  level. 

St.  Aloysius,  through  its  Father 
AlcKenna  Center,  has  a  long  tradition 
of  assisting  poor  people,  including 
prisoners  who — having  served  their 
sentences — snuggle  to  move  on  with 
their  lives.  Curiously,  the  one  space 
available  for  the  Sullivans  was  a  room 
that  had  once  been  Horace 
McKenna's  bedroom  under  the  eaves 
of  the  enormous  19th-century  church 
on  North  Capitol  Street.  A  Jesuit  who 
devoted  his  life  in  service  to  the  poor, 
Horace  would  be  delighted  to  know 
that  his  work  continues  not  only  in 
the  McKenna  Center's  outreach  and 
winter  shelter  program  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church,  but  also  high 
above  in  the  space  he  had  occupied 
w  hen  he  himself  was  on  the  parish 
staff. 

CURE  has  remained  in  that  bare- 
bones  room  ever  since,  ideally  located 
for  the  Sullivans'  endeavors  because  it 
is  within  walking  distance  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  in  whose  halls  much  of  their 
advocacy  efforts  take  place.  I  saw 
Charlie  and  Pauline  in  the  early  fall, 
and  as  usual  we  spoke  about  criminal 
justice,  one  of  the  areas  I  follow  for 
America.  Now  in  their  60's,  they  have 
lost  none  ot  the  enthusiasm  that  origi- 
nally led  them  to  this  kind  of  work 
when  they  left  religious  life  and  mar- 
ried. The  Attica  prison  riots  in  the 
1960's  had  brought  prison  conditions 
into  the  national  consciousness,  and 
one  local  San  .Antonio  issue  that 
caught  their  attention  at  the  time  con- 
cerned the  travel  difficulties  of  prison- 
ers' family  members  who  were  trying 
to  visit  loved  ones  in  distant  facilities. 


The  Sullivans  responded  by  organiz- 
ing a  low-cost  bus  service,  leasing 
vehicles  and  recruiting  volunteers  to 
drive  them.  To  support  themselves, 
Pauline  did  substitute  teaching  and 
Charlie  drove  a  cab. 

Without  realizing  it,  they  were  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  lor  the  grassroots 
advocacy  work  that  would  become 
their  life's  undertaking.  From  San 
.Antonio  they  moved  to  the  state  capi- 
tal precisely  in  order  to  lobby  there  on 
behalf  of  issues  affecting  the  prisoners' 
lives.  One  of  their  first  efforts  involved 
pressing  successfully  for  an  end  to  the 
use  of  inmates  as  "tenders"  to  main- 
tain order  among  other  prisoners — a 
system  filled  with  abuse  and  exploita- 
tion. 

By  1975,  CURE  had  become  a 
membership  organization.  The 
acronym  stands  for  Citizens  United 
for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Errants.  A 
Texas  post  office  employee  observed 
on  being  told  the  acronym's  meaning: 
"Well,  the  whole  world  could  join  that 
group."  Ten  years  later,  CURE 
moved  to  Washington. 

One  of  Pauline's  first  efforts 
involved  helping  to  make  it  possible 
for  pregnant  prisoners  to  receive  sup- 
plemental food  through  the  WIC 
(Women,  Infants  and  Children)  pro- 
gram— persistent  efforts  that  earned 
her  the  not-necessarily  complimentary 
nickname  of  "the  prison  baby  lady." 
An  ongoing  issue  that  both  work  on  is 
advocating  for  the  privatization  of 
industries  that  operate  behind  prison 
walls  in  both  state  and  federal  facili- 
ties. Such  a  move  would  not  only  pro- 
\ide  inmates  with  a  minimum-wage 
salary,  it  would  also  prepare  them  for 
eventual  re-entry  into  the  communi- 
ty— a  transition  that,  without  prepara- 
tion, can  quickly  lead  to  recidivism. 

Charlie  and  Pauline  continue  liv- 
ing simply  and  cheerfully  in  a  small 
apartment  without  a  phone  (worka- 
holics, they  know  the  dangers  a  phone 
would  pose)  in  a  drug-infested  neigh- 
borhood. Bikes  are  their  mode  of 
transportation,  and  thrift  shops  supply 
their  clothing.  As  people  guided  by 
their  faith,  they  have  never  stopped 
leading  religious  lives  of  service  to 
the  outcast  and  vulnerable. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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itorial 

)rdaining 
iay  Men 

■  n  i  in  v\  \ki  oi  ruE  sexua]  \iu  se  scandals  and 
numerous  reports  of  priests  abusing  hoys  ami  ado- 
lescent males,  some  (Catholics  have  expressed  grave 
concerns  over  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of 
.  gay  men.  The  question  arises:  should  the  church 
lue  ordaining  gay  priests,  that  is,  homosexual  men 
lined  to  living  chastely  in  holy  orders? 
ealthy  and  dedicated  gay  men  serving  in  the  priest- 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
h.  The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  lies  with  those 
\ould  seek  to  prevent  such  ordinations  in  the  future, 
he  arguments  advanced  to  support  that  conclusion 
iconvincing. 

ray  ///en  cannot  maintain  chastity.  This  w  idespread 
,  >type  is  contradicted  not  only  l>\  the  experience  of 
il  celibate  gay  men  in  orders,  but  also  by  the  Catechism 

Catholic  Church,  which  recommends  chastity  for  all 
[sexuals  (No.  2359).  As  the  bishops  of  Sw  itzerland 
\  on  Oct.  3:  "A  homosexual  predisposition  lived  in 
l|  lence  does  not  exclude  one  from  ecclesiaJ  ministry...." 
|{  iy  men  hair  a  higher  propensity  to  pedophilia  than  do 
I  n  men.  The  overw  helming  evidence  shows  that  homo- 
l  sare  no  more  likely  to  be  pedophiles  than  are  hetero- 
I  s.  That  a  small  percentage  of  gay  priests  are  sexually 
i  t  should  not  condemn  those  w  ho  are  not:  this  is  sim- 
|  :reotyping.  One  reason  the  public  sees  little  evidence 

lthy  gay  priests  is  the  implicit  restriction  on  a  gay 
!  publicly  admitting  his  sexuality.  Thus,  the  better- 
\  i  "examples"  of  gay  priests  have  been,  by  default, 

ous  pedophiles.  The  majority  lead  chaste  lives. 

tjf  priests  cannot  truly  live  celihately  because  they  do  not 
I  vp"  anything  but  a  moral  evil.  This  argument  repre- 
K  an  impoverished  view  ot  celibacy,  viewing  it  simply  as 
I  ce,  rather  than  as  a  positive  way  of  loving  others. 
I  inly  celibacy  involves  sacrifice,  but  claiming  that  gay 
I!  5  cannot  make  the  required  sacrifice  ignores  the  sac- 

they  make  in  other  areas  of  their  lives.  Like  all 
I they  offer  the  church  their  time,  their  energy,  their 
rince — indeed,  their  lives.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
I  ilty  in  speaking  about  their  situations,  gay  priests 
I  this  sacrifice  largely  in  silence. 
I  tys  form  cliques  that  exclude  straight  priests.  Certainly 


 DATE  DUE  

any  group  o'  .^i.-. 

must  be  challenged.  \nd  certainly  if  straight  men 
excluded  in  some  seminaries  and  religious  formation  pi 
grams  such  situations  must  be  quickly  remedied.  But, 
overall,  gav  priests  work  well  and  easily  with  straight 
priests  in  all  manner  of  ministries. 

Gay  priests  have  difficult)'  living  celihately  in  same-sex  rec- 
tories and  communities.  This  is  one  of  the  more  challenging 
arguments  against  ordaining  gay  men.  But  the  ditficulu  is 
not  insurmountable,  and  when  it  poses  a  problem  suggests 
the  need  for  a  healthier  formation,  a  deeper  understanding 
of  chastity  and,  ultimately,  the  dismissal  of  those  unable  to 
live  chastely.  And  again,  the  argument  is  contradicted  by 
experience:  the  majority  of  gav  brothers,  priests  and  bish- 
ops are  able  to  maintain  their  celibacy  living  in  rectories 
and  religious  communities. 

BY  CONTRAST.  THE  MAIN  ARGUMENT  111  favor  of  the  ordination 

of  gay  men  is  far  more  convincing  than  the  arguments 
against  it — namely,  the  real-life  example  of  thousands  of 
healthy  and  hard-working  gay  priests  and  bishops.  These 
men  lead  lives  centered  on  Christ  and  in  service  to  the 
church — celebrating  the  sacraments,  running  parishes, 
schools  and  dioceses  and  earn  ing  out  every  type  of 
Christian  ministry.  They  do  this  in  the  face  of  w  ithering 
criticism,  frequent  scapegoating  and  w  idespread  prejudice, 
sometimes  at  the  hands  of  those  they  serve.  Their  witness 
overcomes  any  argument  against  their  ordination. 

One  could  also  advert  to  the  gifts  that  gav  priests  bring 
to  the  church.  Their  experience  of  suffering  persecution, 
for  example,  can  often  make  gay  priests  more  compassion- 
ate toward  others;  and  their  sometimes  hard-won  battle 
for  self-know  ledge  can  serve  others  in  confession,  spiritual 
direction  and  counseling.  Michael  Ford,  the  author  of 
biographies  of  both  Henri  Xouw  en  and  Mychal  Judge, 
O.T.M..  told  America  that  these  men  "became  more 
authentic  priests  precisely  because  their  struggles  revealed 
to  them  an  inner  truth:  that  spirituality  and  homosexuality 
were  not  compering  forces  w  ithin  them,  but  rather  mutu- 
ally dependent  gifts  from  the  same  Divine  Source." 

insuring  that  the  church  ordains  only  psychologically 
healthy  priests  is  one  answer  to  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 
Scapegoating  health}  and  celibate  gay  priests  is  not. 
Historically,  the  ministry  of  gay  priests  has  represented  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Pre- 
venting the  ordination  of  gay  men  would  deprive  the 
church  of  many  productive,  hard-working  and  dedicated 
ministers  and  would,  moreover,  ignore  the  promptings  of 
the  I  Ioly  Spirit,  who  has  called  these  men  to  holy  orders. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Joint  Group  proposes  Draft 
Revisions  to  Sex  Abuse  Norms 

After  a  two-day  meeting  in  Rome,  a 
Yatican-U.S.  commission  has  drafted  pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  U.S.  bishops' 
norms  on  clerical  sexual  abuse  cases.  A 
Vatican  statement  on  Oct.  30  said  the 
commission's  "suggestions"  would  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  11-14.  Once 
approved  by  the  U.S.  bishops,  a  revised 
policy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Vatican 
for  final  approval  or  recognitio,  it  said. 

The  Vatican's  terse,  three-line  state- 
ment gave  no  details  of  the  commission's 
meeting  on  Oct.  29-30.  Nor  did  it  say 
what  revisions  were  proposed  to  the 
"Essential  Norms"  for  sex  abuse  cases  or 
to  the  bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  Cardinal 
Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago,  a  U.S. 
member  of  the  commission,  said,  "We 
believe  that  the  goals  of  the  Dallas  deci- 
sion, i.e.  to  protect  minors  and  to  reach 
out  to  victims,  have  been  preserved  and 
that  the  Dallas  documents  have  been 
completed  in  elaborating  nonnative  pro- 
cedures that  respect  the  rights  of  priests 
w  ho  have  been  accused." 


Heavy  Agenda  for  Bishops' 
Meeting  In  November 

A  list  of  the  topics  coming  up  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  indicates  that  the  bish- 
ops will  have  a  heavy  agenda  when  they 
meet  in  W  ashington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  1 1- 
14.  The  fall  assembly  will  be  asked  to  take 
action  on  a  range  of  issues  from  migration 
to  poverty,  from  abortion  to  diocesan 
financial  reporting,  from  liturgy  to 
I  lispanic  ministry.  The  joint  commission 
of  Vatican  and  U.S.  prelates  will  also 
report  its  recommendations  on  the  norms 
that  came  out  of  the  bishops'  meeting  on 
sexual  abuse  held  in  Dallas  in  June.  There 
will  also  be  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  which  in  June  was  asked  to  address 


several  issues  in  time  for  the  fall  meeting. 

A  proposal  to  call  a  plenary  council  of 
the  U.S.  church,  signed  by  more  than  50 
bishops  this  summer,  will  not  be  brought 
to  a  vote  in  November,  but  an  ad  hoc 
committee  is  to  study  the  question  and 
make  a  report  on  it  during  the  meeting. 

The  agenda  will  include: 

•  A  pastoral  letter  concerning  migra- 
tion, to  be  joindy  issued  by  the  bishops  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  If  this  is 
approved,  it  will  be  the  first  joint  pastoral 
letter  by  the  Mexican  and  U.S.  hierarchies 
in  history. 

•  A  document  titled  A  Place  at  the 
Table:  A  Catholic  Commitment  to  Overcome 
Poverty  and  Respect  the  Dignity  of.  Ill  Cod's 
Children.  Sources  said  tliis  will  focus  on 
raising  awareness  in  U.S.  Catholic  parish- 
es of  the  ongoing  issues  of  poverty  at 
home  and  abroad. 

•  A  statement  marking  die  30th 
anniversary  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  January 
1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  strik- 
ing down  laws  restricting  abortion. 

•  A  document  on  diocesan  financial 
issues  to  help  dioceses  in  financial  report- 
ing. 

•  Several  items  pertaining  to  the 
church's  liturgy.  These  include  an  English 
translation  of  the  new  "General  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Missal";  a  revised 
English  translation  of  the  ordination  rites; 
and  a  decision  on  the  proposed  survey 
instalment  to  assess  the  reception  of  the 
new  Lectionary  texts  whose  use  has  been 
mandator}'  throughout  the  country  since 
Pentecost  2002. 

•  A  document  titled  Encuentro  and 
Mission:  A  Renewed  Framework  for  Hispanic 
Ministiy.  This  updated  national  pastoral 
plan  for  1  lispanic  ministry  was  originally 
on  the  agenda  for  the  June  meeting  but 
was  withdrawn  in  order  to  give  extensive 
attention  to  the  sexual  abuse  issue  at  that 
time. 


Canadian  Bishops  Say  Celibacy 
Contributes  to  Clergy  Shortage 

The  bishops  nf  northern  Canada  said  they 
desperately  need  priests  but  are  hamstrung 


by  the  church's  celibacy  requirement.!; 
report  by  the  bishops  of  the  seven  dial 
comprising  the  northern  two-thirds  al 
Canada  was  presented  to  the  annual  3 
nary  assembly  of  the  Canadian  Con-  ■ 
ference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Cornv« 
Ont,  on  Oct.  17-22.  The  report  notS 
that  vocations  in  the  North  have  dram 
call}'  decreased  and  that  most  priests  m 
are  "advanced  in  age."  In  some  Cadi<j| 
communities  in  the  vast,  sparsely  popj 
ed  North,  Mass  and  other  sacramentm 
celebrated  only  two  or  three  times  a  m 
Together  all  seven  dioceses  have  a 
Catholic  population  of  about  125,00(  ? 
with  84  diocesan  and  religious  priests! 


Clergy  Abuse  Cases  Becomin 
Public  in  South  America 

In  several  South  American  countries,§i 
gy  sexual  abuse  scandals  have  come  til 
light  as  people  go  public  with  their  aft 
tions  in  the  heavily  Catholic  region. 
Archdiocese  of  Santiago,  Chile,  has  s» 
pended  a  priest  who  had  previouslv  ui 
gone  treatment  for  pedophilia  after  am- 
sations  that  he  had  again  abused  mill's. 
Archdiocesan  officials  have  expressed! 
port  for  the  victims  and  opened  a  chip 
investigation  to  parallel  the  state's  crB 
probe.  In  Brazil  a  couple  accused  a  pB" 
with  a  prior  pedophilia  conviction  of|fc 
ing  their  9-year-old  son  and  filed  suiw 
punitive  damages  against  the  priest  aP 
archbishop.  In  Argentina,  a  well-kndf 
priest  who  founded  homes  for  troub 
youths  has  been  arrested  after  a  telev 
news  show  aired  accusations  <>f  abus< 
several  teenagers,  whose  faces  were 
from  the  cameras.  Public  airings  of( 
child  abuse  cases  have  been  rare  in  tl 
heavily  Catholic  South  American  co 
fries;  it  is  generally  believed  that  exp 
would  bring  shame  to  the  family  anc 
church. 


Bishop  Urges  Greater  Suppot 
Domestic  Anti-Poverty  Progr; 

At  a  time  when  34  million  America] 
liv  ing  in  poverty,  including  one  in  s 
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,  Bishop  George  V.  Murry,  S.J.,  of 
"nomas,  Virgin  Islands,  is  urging 
ter  support  for  the  annual  appeal  of 
Zatholic  Campaign  for  Human 
jlopment,  scheduled  for  Nov.  23-24 
/ear  or  on  another  date  chosen  by 
dioceses.  The  domestic  anti-poverty 
ram  is  "a  living  witness  of  the  Gospel 
,  through  the  activities  of  C.C.H.D., 
hurch  in  the  United  States  helps 
le  in  need  build  a  stronger  future  for 
selves  and  their  communities,"  said 
ishop,  who  chairs  the  bishops' 
H.D.  committee. 


orian  Says  U.S.  'Sense  of 
lolicism'  Must  Be  Restored 

i  other  time  in  U.S.  church  history 
i  need  for  the  widespread  catechesis 
e-evangelization  of  broad  segments 
;  Catholic  community  coincided 
so  dire  a  shortage  in  the  number  of 
5,  religious  and  seminarians,"  the 
ian  R.  Scott  Appleby  told  Catholic 
mnicators  on  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Appleby, 
:or  of  the  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute  for 
rational  Peace  Studies  and  a  history 
ssor  at  the  University  of  Notre 

gave  the  opening  keynote  talk  to 
sembly  of  the  new  Catholic 
imy  for  Communication  Arts 
ssionals.  The  academy  held  its  annu- 
;mbly  on  Oct.  16-19  in  Los  Angeles, 

he  challenge  of  Catholic  education 
)rmation  in  our  media-driven, 
space  age  is  no  less  than  this:  older 
•lies  must  be  restored  to,  and 
;er  Catholics  introduced  to,  a  sense 
tholicism  as  a  comprehensive  way  of 
le  said.  Mr.  Appleby  added  drat  it 
I  be  argued  that  "no  previous  genera- 
l  f  American  Catholics  inherited  so 
)f  the  content  and  sensibility  of  the 
rom  their  parents,  as  have  today's 
'lie  youth." 


er  Ohio  First  Lady 
I  mmunicated 

I  srmer  Ohio  first  lady  Dagmar 

I  e,  now  identified  as  one  of  seven 
f  n  who  said  they  were  ordained 

I I  this  summer  in  Europe,  says  she 
I  insiders  herself  a  devoted  Catholic 

I  hough  she  has  been  excommunicat- 
I  e  and  six  other  women  said  thev 


were  ordained  priests  on  June 
29  aboard  a  boat  on  the 
Danube  River  by  Archbishop 
Romulo  Antonio  Braschi,  an 
Argentine  priest  who  founded 
the  breakaway  Catholic- 
Apostolic  Charismatic  Church 
of  Jesus  the  King  in  1970.  The 
Vatican  considers  him  "a  schis- 
matic" who  has  "already 
incurred  excommunication." 
Shortly  after  the  women  went 
public  widi  their  story,  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith  at  the  Vatican  ruled 
the  ordination  invalid.  The 
women  were  excommunicated 
in  August  after  refusing  to 
renounce  their  ordination. 


Vatican  Library  Now 
Online 

Cardinal  Jorge  Maria  Mejia, 
chief  Vatican  archivist  and 
librarian,  unveiled  the  Vatican 
library's  new  Web  site  (for  the 
link  go  to  this  story  on 
www.americamagazine.org), 
created  with  the  help  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  The  site 
showcases  digital  images  of 
some  of  the  collection's  more 
famous  holdings,  including  let- 
ters written  by  Martin  Luther 
and  Michelangelo.  Cardinal 
Mejia  said  the  Vatican  also 
planned  to  create  a  similar  site 
for  its  so-called  Secret  Archives, 
which  contain  documents  from 
pontificates  as  far  back  as  the 
ninth  century.  Scholars  current- 
ly have  access  to  Vatican 
archival  material  through  the 
reign  of  Pope  Benedict  XV,  who  died  in 
1922.  Beginning  next  year  the  Vatican 
will  make  available  documents  regarding 
relations  with  Germany  in  1922-39,  the 
period  of  Pius  XTs  pontificate.  In  2005, 
all  documents  from  that  period  will  be 
made  available. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  Msgr. 
Celestino  Migliore,  Vatican  under  secre- 
tary of  state  since  1995,  to  be  the 
Vatican's  new  permanent  representative 


NEW  FRANCISCAN  HABIT.  A  model  displays  the  new  habit 
of  the  T.O.R.  Franciscan  friars  of  Assisi,  Italy.  Modeled  on  a 
style  of  habit  from  1448,  it  is  made  of  a  lightweight,  dark 
gray  wool  and  is  tied  at  the  waist  with  a  cord  knotted  three 
times  to  symbolize  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence. The  new  habit  comes  from  the  the  Milan  vestment 
designer  Elisabetta  Bianchetti.  (CNS  photo  from  Catholic 
Press  Photo) 


at  the  United  Nations. 

•  The  Guatemalan  Supreme  Court  has 
temporarily  suspended  an  appeals  court 
decision  that  overturned  last  year's  con- 
viction of  three  military  officers  and  a 
priest  for  the  1998  murder  of  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Juan  Gerardi  Conedera  of 
Guatemala  City. 

•  The  Dublin  Archdiocese  will  cooperate 
with  any  official  state  inquiry  into  how 
church  officials  handled  past  cases  of  sex- 
ual abuse  by  clergy,  said  Cardinal 
Desmond  Connell  of  Dublin. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Ordinary  Life  Had 
a  Ceased 

£  Our  students  have  learned  an 
excruciating  truth,  up  close  and 
personal:  the  world  is  not  a  safe  place.' 


I LIVE  AND  I  I  \<  ll  in  Rockville, 
Aid.  Before  Oct.  3,  95  percent  of 
Americans  would  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  locate  our  quiet 
suburban  neighborhood  on  a 
state  map.  But  the  events  ot  the  last 
several  weeks  have  exploded  anonymi- 
ty. A  killer  has  taken  deadly  aim — over 
and  over  again — and  now  anyone  with- 
in range  of  CNN  can  tell  you  that 
Rockville  is  a  suburb  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  that  our  police  chief  is 
Charles  Moose. 

It  is  at  times,  I  confess,  surreal — a 
nightmare  by  any  definition.  Until  the 
recent  capture  of  two  suspects,  ordi- 
nary life  had,  in  a  sense,  ceased  to  exist. 
Since  several  of  the  murders  occurred 
at  gas  stations,  filling  one's  tank  took 
courage,  planning.  W  hen  does  one  go? 
Is  it  safer  at  night?  In  the  early  morn- 
ing? Perhaps  in  the  middle  ot  the  day? 
And  where?  What  gas  station  would  be 
safest?  My  sister  is  a  naval  reservist  and 
decided — with  a  long  line  of  other 
weekend  warriors — to  fill  up  the  fami- 
ly car  while  on  a  local  military  base. 
Those  of  us  without  this  option 
searched  for  small,  poorly  lit  gas  sta- 
tions, far  away  from  an  interstate.  But 
we  knew  that  behind  all  this  strategi/.- 
ing  was  an  illusion:  "If  I  just  do  the 
right  thing,  I  will  be  safe." 

My  Jesuit  school  is  blessed  with  a 
90-acre  campus,  but  for  the  last  three 
weeks  that  blessing  has  fed  our  fear — 
too  many  trees,  too  much  space,  too 


julie  a.  collins  teaches  in  the  religious 
studies  department  of  Georgetown 
Preparatory  School  in  North  Bethesda,  Md. 


much  cover.  Easy  places  for  a  shooter 
to  take  aim  and  fire.  The  school  buses 
were  parked  end-to-end  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  student  parking  lot, 
acting  as  a  barrier  between  boys  get- 
ting into  cars  and  a  now  sinister  grove 
of  trees.  Police  helicopters  frequently 
crisscrossed  the  campus.  The  other 
sight,  clearly  visible  in  the  bright 
autumn  sky,  were  surveillance  drones, 
on  loan  from  the  Defense  Department. 
On  the  day  the  middle  school  student 
was  shot,  two  helicopters  hovered  over 
Prep's  chapel,  making  a  deafening- 
roar,  just  as  I  was  attempting  to  "cover 
the  matter":  the  fall  of  the  angels. 
Trust  me,  I  do  spend  more  time  with 
the  Trinity  than  with  the  heavenly 
choirs,  but  the  seraphic  can  catch  a 
teenager's  attention.  A  moot  point  that 
afternoon.  Boredom  had  fled.  The  the- 
ology of  evil  had  taken  flesh,  framed  in 
our  own  fear. 

A  new,  life-size  statue  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  kneels  in  our  quadran- 
gle, leaning  on  his  pilgrim  staff.  The 
boys  have  taken  to  touching  his  dis- 
carded helmet  and  sword  as  they  board 
buses  for  away  games,  but  most  of 
these  have  been  cancelled.  Fall  sports, 
if  not  at  a  standstill,  are  surely  stalled. 

Ignatius  has  been  spending  a  lot  of 
his  davs  alone.  Usually  the  benches 
around  him  are  filled  with  students 
chatting,  reading,  reveling  in 
Washington's  glorious  Indian  summer 
weather.  But  we've  been  in  lock-down: 
no  one  allowed  outside  except  to 
change  classes.  The  campus,  strangely 
silent,  has  been  patrolled  by  our  non- 
teaching  staff — everyone  from  mainte- 


nance to  admissions  to  advancemepi 
the  headmaster.  Adults  have  I 
wearing  those  faces  we  don  whe^i 
are  trying  to  be  calm,  trying  to  bep 
fident,  trying  to  convey  that  eiy 
thing  is  under  control.  Among  m 
selves  we  confessed  the  lie. 

And  the  boys  knew  it.  But,  asfc 
did  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  they  rose  to  the  ■ 
sion,  their  courage  painful  to  ufl 
They  followed  our  directions,  the 
what  we  asked.  Occasionally,  the 
rienced  ear  could  hear  a  slightly 
terical  edge  to  their  "messing  ar 
before  class  began.  But  no  si 
macho  bravado,  no  posturing; 
determination  to  act  as  if  all 
upheaval,  all  this  fear,  was  norm; 
if  not  normal,  bearable.  But  their 
tensed  as  the  classroom  tele\ 
brought  them  to  yet  another  i 
scene.  Moving  down  a  stairwell  i 
crush  between  classes,  I  heard  a  s 
ly  breathless  voice  behind  me 
"Has  someone  else  been  shot, 
Collins?"  Over  a  little  more  th; 
months,  our  students  have  learn 
excruciating  truth,  up  close  and 
sonal:  the  world  is  not  a  safe  plao 
human  life  is  not  dependable, 
nary,  sane. 

As  a  teacher,  I  feel  terrible 
this.  I  want  my  students  to  grm 
with  the  "real"  world,  but  not  1  i kejj%! 
It  is  too  raw,  too  scary — and  yesm 
are  too  young.  But  I  am  also  ash: 
I  know  well  that  the  world  is  fi 
people  who  live  surrounded  by 
lence  more  cruel  than  this,  more 
stant. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  to  ask:  " 
have  I  learned?  What  do  I  know 
that  1  did  not  know  on  Sept.  10,  2' 
I  know  that  helping  young  peopl 
with  vulnerability  might  be  even 
important  than  protecting  the 
know  that  teaching  them  the  real 
evil — ami  their  obligation  to  cc 
it — is  more  important  than  ever 
know  that  God  is  heartbroken  blf 
outrage  and  all  the  other  nightl 
that  one  human  being  can  vi 
another.  I  want  to  protect  the: 
the  call,  as  it  always  has  been, 
teach  them — and  listen,  very  cat'' 
to  what  they  teach  me.  Julie  A. 
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The  Art  of  Stained  Glass 

Church  Windows  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

Edited  by  Richard  W.  Rousseau,  S.J. 

Beautiful  stained  glass  windows  were  part  of  a  church  building  wave  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  during  the  boom  years  of  coal  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  Fr  Joseph  McShane.  S.J., 
President  of  the  University  of  Scranton,  wanted  to  highlight  and  preserve  this 
important  heritage.  To  create  a  warm  and  welcoming  environment  in  the 
University  of  Scranton's  newly  completed  Brennan  Hall,  home  of  the  Kania  School 
of  Management,  he  commissioned  digital  photographs  of  many  of  these  windows. 
Large  prints  were  made,  mounted  in  large  glass  frames  and  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  five  floors  of  Brennan  Hall.  These  windows  and  this  book  are  a  tribute  to  the 
religious  and  artistic  vigor  of  an  important  American  region  in  its  prime. 

ISBN:  1-58966-007-2  I  cloth  I  $40.00 

To  Order:  800  941  3081  I  Fax:  800  941  8804  I  www.scrantonpress.com 
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V  James  J.  Walter,  Timothy  E.  O'Connell,  and  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Curran  stands  in  the  line  of  those  great  battlers  for  the  freedom  and  the  integrity  of  the 
earch  for  truth.  He  is  an  amalgam  of  courage,  intelligence,  and  balance  the  likes  of  which 
j§  treads  this  earth."  —  From  the  Introduction. 

Fidelity  thoughtfully  examines  and  critically  evaluates  the  contributions  that  Charles  E.  Curran 
e  to  the  field  of  Catholic  moral  theology  over  the  past  forty  years — particularly  where  Curran 
e  his  unique  mark  in  fundamental  ethics,  sexual  and  medical  ethics,  social  and  political 
id  in  dialogue  with  other  traditions  and  approaches  to  Catholic  ethics.  Fourteen  distinguished 
examine  his  contributions  and  the  current  state  of  the  topics  under  discussion,  which  are  as 
ig  as  academic  freedom,  birth  control,  gay  and  lesbian  relationships,  and  feminism, 
iditions  series 
Keenan,  S.J.,  Series  Editor 

'840-379-5  I  cloth  I  $44.95  •  ISBN  0-87840-380-9  I  paper  I  $27.50 
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A  Historical  Perspective 


Church,  State  and  the 
Faith-Based  Initiative 


-  BY  THOMAS  E.  BUCKLEY  - 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration  in  January  2001,  President  George  W. 
Bush  announced  a  partnership  between  government  and  "community-serving 
and  faith-based  organizations — whether  run  by  Methodists,  Muslims, 
Mormons  or  good  people  of  no  faith  at  all."  His  proposal  significantly  expand- 
ed President  Bill  Clinton's  "charitable  choice"  legislation,  which  allowed  reli- 
gious agencies  to  compete  for  federal  funding  to  provide  various  services  without  giving 
up  their  "religious  character."  Bush  called  for  "a  level  playing  field"  for  all  groups,  religious 
as  well  as  secular,  who  desired  to  contribute  to  the  nation's  social  well-being.  At  present  a 
bipartisan  compromise  bill — the  Charity  Aid,  Recovery,  Empowerment  Act  of  2002,  also  ^ 
called  the  CARE  Act — sponsored  by  Senators  Joseph  Liebermann  (Democratic  of  5 
Connecticut)  and  Rick  Santorum  (Republican  of  Pennsylvania)  is  before  the  Senate.  5 
Since  the  legislation  was  originally  introduced,  it  has  faced  stiff  opposition  from  5 
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ps  who  insist  that  Bush's  initiative,  like  Clintons  pro- 
i,  violates  the  church-state  separation  mandated  by  the 
Amendment. 

Neither  "charitable  choice"  nor  the  "faith-based  initia- 
has  invented  anything  essentially  new.  From  the  outset 
e  republic,  the  First  Amendment  has  not  prevented  the 
*al  government  from  allying  itself  with  religious  groups, 
•ther  such  cooperation  worked  or  not  has  been  much 
;  a  political  question  than  a  constitutional  one.  What 
lately  succeeded  was  whatever  proved  politically  viable, 
is,  mutually  useful  to  the  relevant  parties:  the  govern- 
:,  the  religious  bodies  and  the  general  public,  or  at  least 
portion  of  it  significant  enough  to  control  the  discus- 
When  those  parties  were  satisfied,  the  courts  have 
iged  to  satisfy  the  First  Amendment. 
,et  me  cite  three  examples  from  history,  all  concerned 
roups  the  federal  government  regarded  as  its  depen- 
;:  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
/e  Americans  in  the  19th  century  and  the  20th-century 
ts  of  social  services  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

ig  for  the  Freedmen 

e  Civil  War  ended,  the  federal  government  established 
reedmen's  Bureau  to  care  for  millions  of  newly  eman- 
;d  African  Americans.  Without  homes,  property  or 


dependable  sources  of  food  and  clothing,  they  were  in  des- 
perate straits.  Headed  by  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  the  bureau 
became  the  government's  first  welfare  agency.  When 
Howard's  agents  arrived  in  the  South,  they  found  a  number 
of  missionary  societies  sponsored  by  northern  Protestant 
churches  already  at  work.  The  largest  and  most  prominent 
was  the  American  Missionary  Association,  whose  relief  pro- 
grams had  operated  throughout  thewar.  Vfter  Vppomattox, 
A.M.A.  missionaries  established  scores  of  schools  and  col- 
leges that  emphasized  religion  in  the  classroom  and  pre- 
pared thousands  of  teachers  to  teach  thousands  more.  Today 
Hampton  Institute  and  Atlanta,  Dillard,  Fisk  and  Howard 
universities  exemplify  the  enduring  value  of  their  work. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  worked  closely  with  this  reli- 
gious organization,  providing  land,  constructing  school 
buildings,  supplying  government  rations  and  transporting 
its  teachers.  The  A.M.A.  and  the  bureau  shared  a  common 
vision:  a  Christian  America  structured  by  the  compatible 
ideologies  of  free  labor  and  evangelical  Protestantism. 
Some  secular  relief  agencies,  angered  by  what  they  consid- 
ered the  bureau's  favoritism  toward  the  A.M. A.  and  other 
denominational  charities — the  Baptists,  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  also  received  government  assistance — accused 
Oliver  Otis  Howard  of  violating  church-state  separation. 
Howard  retorted  that  he  was  interested  in  educating  the 
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freedmen  and  would  work  with  any  group  to  further  that 
objective.  The  criterion  he  applied  to  government  involve- 
ment with  religious  groups  was  one  of  mutual  usefulness, 
the  oldest  test  that  governments — local,  state  and  federal1 — 
have  followed  for  cooperation  in  church-state  affairs. 

Educating  Native  Americans 

Howard  did  not  invent  the  criterion.  It  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  when  the  federal  government 
supported  missionaries  to  the  Native  American  tribes. 
Christianity  and  civilization  went  hand  in  hand.  In  making 
Indian  treaties,  George  Washington's  administration 
included  provisions  for  clergymen  to  live  with  each  tribe  in 
order  to  teach  religion  and  encourage  peaceful  relations 
with  the  government.  Thomas  Jefferson  encouraged  a 
Presbyterian  school  among  the  Cherokees  and  personallv 
approved  federal  funding  to  build  a  Catholic  church  and 
maintain  a  priest  for  the  Kaskaskia  tribe.  His  successors  fol- 
lowed suit.  Such  arrangements  were  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  church  and  state. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  the  government  relied 
on  mission  stations,  which  were  primarilv  educational 
institutions  designed  to  teach  basic  skills,  industrious  work 
habits  and  Christianity.  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Moravians  and  Catholics 
(Jesuits  in  particular)  operated  them  with  federal  funding. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  Congress  established  the  conj 
school  system.  The  government  offered  financial  aidp 
per  capita  basis  to  religious  groups  that  would  oprat 
schools  on  the  reservations.  Then,  at  President  UB 
Crant's  urging,  the  government  cooperated  even  jbr 
closely  with  the  churches.  Congress  established  a  Boalc 
Indian  Commissioners  to  advise  the  Bureau  of  life 
Affairs.  Seventy-three  agencies  that  work  with  2-fW 
Native  .Americans  were  apportioned  among  the  denorp 
tions.  .Mission  boards  appointed  the  agents  and  m 
employees  to  transform  agencies  into  missionary  outjls" 
In  effect,  the  churches  ran  the  Indian  reservations  atn 
ernment  expense. 

The  policy  left  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  ui 
py,  and  it  ended  in  the  early  1880's.  But  contract  sc 
remained,  with  a  rapidly  expanding  Catholic  pre: 
Religious  congregations  of  women  and  men  opened 
nations  on  reservations  with  government  funds  an 
help  of  benefactors  like  Mother  Katherine  Drexel.  I 
early  1890's,  the  bulk  of  federal  school  monies  flowe 
Catholic  coffers  until  Protestant  resentment  doome 
program.  Responding  to  lobbying,  Congress  gradual 
funding  from  religiously  based  reservation  schools 
long  partnership  between  church  groups  and  the  go 
ment  in  Indian  educational  and  missionary  work  en 
1900,  not  because  the  courts  found  it  unconstitutiona 
because  one  interested  part}*  no  longer  found  it  useful 
experience  demonstrated  the  power  of  religious  rivalrl 
destroy  church-state  cooperation.  President  The( 
Roosevelt,  however,  permitted  the  Indians  to  use  thei 
and  treat}-  funds  to  educate  their  children  in  Catholi 
sion  schools.  In  response  to  legal  challenges,  the  Sup 
Court  in  Q)uick  Bear  v.  Leupp  (1908)  upheld  the  con 
tionality  of  that  practice. 

Funding  Social  Services 

Competition  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  oi 
Indian  reservations  reflected  the  recurrent  religious 
sions  of  19th-centurv  .America.  Public  schools  present' 
most  conflicted  arena,  but  they  did  not  become  a  6 
concern  until  the  1940s.  Meanwhile,  across  the  co 
religious  groups  opened  orphanages,  hospitals,  dispen' 
old  age  homes,  day  care  facilities  and  similar  institu 
City  and  state  governments  often  provided  public 
These  institutions  provided  a  service  for  people  for  i 
government  bore  some  responsibility.  WTien  the  qu 
was  contested,  it  was  compromised.  New  York,  for  exa 
in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1894,  allowed  ] 
funds  to  support  religiously  based  social  services,  bi_ 
church  schools.  It  turned  out  that  way  because  Catr 
Protestants  and  Jews  shared  in  the  benefits.  Political! 
arrangement  satisfied  all  concerned  parties. 
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Tie  federal  government's  policy  was  settled  by  the  case 
radford  v.  Roberts  in  1899.  The  District  of  Columbia 
appropriated  $30,000  for  a  Catholic  hospital  to  con- 
t  isolation  wards  for  people  with  contagious  diseases, 
nately.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  because  the  hos- 
was  separately  incorporated  from  the  church,  served  a 
ar  purpose  and  made  its  services  available  to  all,  its 
ious  affiliation  did  not  matter.  Bradford  established  a 
;dent  for  church/state  contractual  relationships  in 
1  welfare.  It  turned  on  the  "arguably  non-religious" 
icter  of  the  social  services  the  hospital  rendered  and 
sented  a  striking  alternative  to  the  manner  in  which 
3  had  treated  religiously  based  schools.  It  continues 
/  in  local,  state  and  federal  contracts  for  faith-based 
I  service  programs.  The  budget  for  Catholic  Charities 
>94.  before  charitable  choice  became  legislation,  was 
st  two  billion  dollars.  Sixty-five  percent  came  from 
rnment  funding. 

hat  same  cooperation  between  government  and  reli- 
;  agencies  developed  in  the  20th  centurv  in  overseas 
rams,  such  as  famine  and  disaster  relief,  refugee  aid  and 
ance  in  development  programs.  Today,  faith-based 
ys  handle  the  great  bulk  of  federal  aid  money.  The  gov- 
ient  operates  on  the  presumption  that  their  purposes 
ssentially  secular.  This  originated  in  refugee  services 
World  War  II.  As  the  guns  fell  silent,  millions  of 
peans  were  refugees,  so-called  displaced  persons. 


Perhaps  600  private  agencies  had  been  helping  out  during 
the  war;  and  in  the  aftermath  virtually  everyone  saw  the 
moral  necessity  for  government  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions of  even-  stripe  to  continue  to  w  ork  together.  Two  ele- 
ments contributed  to  the  sense  of  duty  that  inspired  inter- 
national refugee  service:  America's  new  position  of  world 
responsibility  in  the  global  balance  of  power  and  the  reli- 
gious commitments  of  Americans,  along  with  the  impulses 
of  religious  bodies  to  meet  the  needs  of  suffering  human 
beings.  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  effectively  sub- 
merged their  differences  in  order  to  work  together  under 
the  broad  language  of  humanitarianism.  The  emphasis  was 
on  basic  relief  services  for  anvone  in  need. 

That  continued  throughout  the  cold  war  era. 
Participants  and  observers  alike  recognized  the  "remark- 
able partnership"  between  church  and  state  in  refugee 
assistance  abroad.  In  the  ensuing  years,  government  assis- 
tance to  religious  groups  took  multiple  forms:  ocean 
freight  reimbursements  to  agencies  shipping  relief  materi- 
als abroad,  gifts  of  government  surplus  food  and  property  , 
contracts  for  overseas  refugees  and  resettlement  costs,  and 
development  grants.  By  the  early  1960s,  government  assis- 
tance to  private  foreign  aid  was  at  record  levels  and  grow- 
ing. I  he  World  Church  Service,  operating  within  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  had  a  budget  of  S41  million 
dollars.  Almost  65  percent  came  from  government  sources. 
In  recent  decades,  church  <n~oups  have  plaved  a  major  role 
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in  the  resettlement  of  refugees  k« 
places,  like  Cuba,  Hong  Kong  andH 
dally  Vietnam. 

betw  een  government  and  the  chufce 

existed.  The  purposes  of  the  ■ 
Department  and  those  of  relfl 
agencies  may  be.  and  in  fact  someps 
were,  quite  different.  That  was  H 
cialfy  true  in  the  1980s,  wfaaH 
Reagan  administration  tried  to  sk 
din  ate  religion  to  its  own  purpofl 
Central  America.  Rather  than  Ca 
or  mainline  Protestant  agenci 
federal  government  preferred  to 
American  evangelical  groups, 
along  with  their  relief  efforts  pr 
a  politically  conservative  gospe 
did  not  challenge  the  socio-ecoM 
injustices  fostered  by  the 
regimes  in  those  countries. 

The  government  is  explicit 
its  objectives.  According  to  the  j 
L.S.ATD.  fact  sheet,  "Foreign 
tance  is  an  important  tool 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  t 
ther  .America's  interests."  When 
interests  coincide  with  the  hi 
ian  goals  of  religious  agencies, 
things  can  still  happen  for 
need.  Today  government  aid  pre 
overseas  could  not  operate  wit 
help  of  church  groups  such  as 
Vision  and  Catholic  Relief 
Religious!}  based  organizations 
between  40,000  and  50,000 
abroad — far  more  than  staff 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  Age 
Internationa]  Development 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Services. 

Bushs  faith-based  initiative,  tA 
fore,  builds  on  domestic  social  ■ 
grams  that,  in  one  form  or  ancj 
have  been  in  existence  for  two| 
tunes  and  from  the  experier 
American  foreign  aid  policies 
past  half  century.  As  history  de 
strates,  the  .American  mode  of  d 
state  separation  has  not  pre 
cooperation  between  religious 
and  governments.  The  issue  is 
cal,  not  constitutional. 
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in  the  Abbey 


be  Cream 


WH.11.  ARB  F.  JAB  I  SCH 

Europe  of  old. 

'  O  SA^  MF.RF.I  \  thai  M  was  "inap 

propriate"  would   he  a  gross 
understatement    Or  a  Sundax 
►  L     afternoon      in      the  erreai 
i  mcsqiic  abbey  church  o1  Maria  Laach  in 

tcrniar  Rheuuan;.  :  mother  and  father 
f  three  prctecn  children  strolled  down  the 

casual i\  iickmc  rhen  ice  cream  cones 
i  ound  were  pamtrrup  and  sculptures  thai 
|rt«Frhe  crrcai  mvstcries  ol  the  Christian 
I  tin  the  apse  overhead  was  a  powerful 
I  iroi  Chnsi  as  uukrc  o1  the  hvmi  and  the 

«nd  on  each  side  were  pillars  and  arch- 
I  mne  o1  the  truly  crcai  examples  o1 

dicnn:  monasri;  a  "chitccturc.  Sadly, 
)  parents  an:  children  seemed  hlisstulh 
liccrned  ahoui  Chnsi  in  maiesn  and 
Mos  to  the  wonders  ol  'this  l.(KK)-vcar- 
I  icred  place  o1  prayer.  Thc\  licked  their 
raun  with  pusro. 

|  as,  ol  course,  possible  thai  a  religious 

'Shi  ma'  hav;  massed  through  their 
s.  hui  rhe<  certainly  seemed  to  he  rrn'mc 

•  ttcntior.  t;  vh:  cream  <  chocolate  rrood- 
rt  then  cones.  Their  tares  did  noi  show 
iphtes:  sipn  ol  sham:  oi  cruilt.  or  even  a 
if  embarrassment.  The\  had  come  on  a 

lay  launi  and  somehow  wandered  into 
acred  space  sanctified  h\  a  millennium 
ivcr  lactam:  men  ice  cream  cones  was 

Fpact  o1  deliberate  sacrilepre  or  blasphe- 
fBBt  total  indifference.  Alter  all.  wh\  not 
your  in  cream  in  church"- 
Iti  happ\  and  insouciam  tamih  can  he 
B;ti  symbol  o1  a  secularized  F.uropc.  F  or 
e  earlier  moments  in  ChristianhVs 

•ear  history,  when  there  was  veal  anxrer 

EV   WI^ARr  f    JABUSCH    i    prreS    n  ttW 

roense  of  Chir.ajir;  is  thr  ciiroctnt  n'  spin 
•nation  at  thf  American  On  I  Inge  erf  the 
"te  Univo'siTA  (V  uiuvflin  Belgium 
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directed  at  the  church  and  its  clergy,  the  church  is  now  seen 
as  an  enemy  not  to  be  crushed  but  rather  as  a  historical  relic 
best  ignored.  Was  the  hatred  of  Voltaire  and  his  friends, 
who  wanted  to  stamp  out  "the  infamous  thing,"  somehow 
more  healthy  than  a  mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders? 

The  extent  and  depth  of  Europe's  secularity  and  the  per- 
ceived irrelevance  of  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
remain  difficult  for  an  American  to  understand.  In  Belgium, 
for  example,  every  village  has  its  parish  church;  cities  have 
their  big  and  beautiful  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches; 
and  the  countryside  is  dotted  with  massive  monasteries, 
convents,  beguinhofs,  religious  schools,  hospitals  and  semi- 
naries. One's  first  impression  of  daily  life  is  of  a  society  per- 
meated by  religion.  Even  the  best  beers  are  made  bv 
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Trappist  and  Norbertine  monasteries!  Church  bells  don 
the  hours,  and  there  are  numerous  carillons  and  In 
expensive  organs.  The  Holy  Blood  procession  still  njfe> 
its  way  through  the  streets  of  Bruges  on  Ascension  m 
and  the  astonishing  number  of  vigil  candles  burnim 
front  of  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary  certainly  arguBj 
some  residual  piety  and  lingering  need  to  do  "someM 
religious." 

But  as  the  local  clergy  readily  agree,  faith  in  a  Chr 
God  no  longer  animates  daily  life.  Instead,  some  p< 
seek  religious  answers  and  ethical  directions  in  Ea 
religions  and  New  Age  mysticism — the  sort  of  fascin 
with  crystals,  horoscopes  and  oils  that  Americans  assc 
with  California  of  the  1960's.  But  decisions  are  not  i 
from  a  Gospel  perspective.  People 
religion  not  for  matters  of  sin  and  s 
tion,  but  for  the  useful  and  expec 
The  Bible,  in  only  a  couple  of  ge 
tions,  has  become  an  unknown  in 
unread  book,  and  since  so  few  peopleiter 
ularly  attend  church  or  catechism  clip 
a  Christian  worldview  is  not  passed  m 
a  new  generation  of  believers. 

Many  observers  would  say  thaB 
United  States  and  Europe  share  a  cil 
of  consumerism,  and  it  does  seem  nhe 
obvious  that  people  in  New  York,  ki- 
London  or  Berlin  all  chase  after  the  m 
symbols  of  success.  But  the  work  o!|b 
Kerkhofs,  S.J.,  a  sociologist  at  ti 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  poiis  I 
some  interesting  differences  in  relijjbrc 
practice.  In  Belgium,  for  example,  rc^ 
ly  85  percent  of  the  population  areB 
tized,  but  no  more  than  15  percent  alii 
church  with  any  regularity.  In  the  (Jm 
Republic,  the  most  thoroughly  seA 
ized  European  country,  the  figureB 
still  lower.  In  contrast,  some  50  percw 
U.S.  Christians  worship  at  churchsei 
vices  on  Sundays.  New  churches  are» 
stantly  being  built,  and  they  are  am 
than  ever.  It  is  no  longer  unusual  Iff 
new  church  to  seat  1,500  or  even  im 
And  early  reports  would  seem  to  incwt 
that  even  the  accusations  of  clerical  m 
al  immorality  and  the  lack  of  good  le  I 
ship  in  many  dioceses  have  not  dspl 
eroded  the  faith  of  most  U.S.  CathoB 
What  causes  the  difference?  Cold 
be  the  long  hand  of  history?  The  U| 
States  has  never  experienced  the  typs'( 
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eaval  that  Europe  has  faced.  Europe  had  to  withstand 
trauma  of  the  Reformation,  fights  to  the  death 
sreen  Calvinists  and  Catholics  and  the  iconoclast  fren- 
f  1566,  when  the  churches  were  desecrated.  They  were 
>ped  of  their  paintings  and  carvings,  altars  were  torn 
and  replaced  with  reading  stands,  and  frescos  were 
ted  over  with  whitewash.  The  United  States  did  not 
are  the  tumults  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  cathe- 
5  and  churches  were  turned  into  "temples  of  reason." 
ough  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  founders  of  the  new 
m  across  the  x\dantic  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
ghtenment,  a  much  stronger  and  more  lasting  impact 
felt  by  European  intellectuals  and  their  universities.  In 
ice  and  in  those  countries  it  occupied,  monasteries 
:  suppressed,  monks  and  nuns  were  dispersed,  libraries 
art  were  destroyed  or  sold,  and  agnosticism  and  even 
ism  replaced  the  old  creeds.  Have  national  psyches 
really  recovered  from  the  bloodbath  of  Ypres  and 
|  lun,  from  the  firestorms  of  Dresden  and  Hamburg  or 
:errors  of  the  death  camps? 

uid  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  which  has  been  so 
i  cately  involved  in  political  life  for  centuries,  is  now 
j  iled  and  mocked.  The  United  States,  with  its  separa- 

of  church  and  state  and  protective  oceans,  has  had  a 

;  different  history. 

|  Vhile  it  is  certainly  true  that  Christianity  in  the 
ed  States  has  not  always  had  smooth  sailing,  it  has 

1  r  been  subjected  to  religious  attacks  by  so  many  over 
a  long  time.  At  least  until  recently,  in  the  United 

I  ;s  there  has  not  been  the  latent  anger  and  bitterness 
d  among  so  many  European  intellectuals.  It  would 
i  that  a  history  of  wealthy  monks,  worldly  bishops  and 
rian  wars  paved  the  way  for  religious  minimalism  on 
European  continent.  Blatant  clericalism  and  an  excess 
ternal  pieties  led  to  anticlericalism,  and  latent  disgust 
scandals  and  pomposity  could  no  longer  be  con- 
d.  But  much  of  the  anger  has  now  boiled  away,  leav- 
mly  cool  indifference  and  apathv. 
erhaps  the  number  of  those  studying  for  the  priest- 
!  or  the  religious  life  is  a  fairly  accurate  barometer  of 
:sial  commitment.  The  four  Jesuit  provinces  of 
nd,  England,  Netherlands  and  Flanders  have  a  hand- 
f  young  men  in  formation.  Five  men  from  the  huge 
diocese  of  Brussels-Mechelen  and  two  from  the 
ese  of  Ghent  study  in  the  Pope  John  XXIII  seminary 
:uven,  and  other  dioceses  and  religious  orders  have  no 
narians  at  all.  Six  monks  are  left  at  the  Benedictine 
istery  of  Keisersberg  and  seven  at  the  Norbertine 
Abbey,  and  they  are  all  over  65. 
.arl  Rahner  wrote  in  an  essav  in  volume  seven  of  his 
logical  Investigations:  "The  devout  Christian  of  the 
e  will  either  be  a  'mystic,'  one  who  has  'experienced' 


something  or  he  will  cease  to  be  anything  at  all."  Could  it 
be  that  for  millions  of  secularized  Europeans  there  has 
been  no  such  experience?  Thev  have  gone  to  church  now 
and  then,  but  for  many  there  has  been  no  movement  of 
the  heart,  no  challenge  to  the  will,  no  stimulus  for  the 
mind.  Religion  has  become  meaningless  and  boring.  If 
you  see  someone  in  church,  it  is  for  a  concert,  a  Bach  can- 
tata or  a  Mozart  Mass,  or  perhaps  for  a  baptism,  a  wed- 
ding or  a  funeral.  But  now  even  the  "ethnic"  or  "cultural" 
Catholic  is  disappearing  and  the  sacraments  are  being 
neglected.  Rahner's  prediction  is  becoming  true.  Millions 
of  nominal  Christians  now  "cease  to  be  anything  at  all." 
All  those  seminaries  and  convents  are  almost  empty,  the 
great  abbey  churches  and  cathedrals  are  beautiful  but 
underused  monuments  of  a  bygone  era,  though  some  are 
rescued  from  decay  by  governments  who  appreciate  their 
value  for  tourism.  Others,  like  St.  Jacob's  and  the 
Dominican  church  in  Leuven,  are  locked  up,  with  win- 
dows broken  and  roof  leaking,  quietly  waiting  for  the 
demolition  crew. 

The  church,  of  course,  is  not  a  collection  of  sad  gray 
buildings.  It  is  a  community  of  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  Lord  Jesus.  Today,  however,  that  community 
seems  to  be  dwindling,  growing  smaller  and  smaller  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Is  there  some  lesson  here  for 
North  America? 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IMPERATIVES  of  the 
Christian  vocation  are  two  in  number:  love  God 
with  all  your  heart  and  mind  and  strength,  and 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  The  twofold 
commandment  involves  loving  in  three  distinct  directions: 
love  of  God,  love  of  neighbor  and  love  of  self.  Any  Christian 
spirituality  must  be  concerned  with  these  three  vectors. 
This  may  seem  self-evident,  but  it  has  not  been  so  for  large 
swatches  of  church  history,  when  self-love  held  purely  neg- 
ative connotations  despite  the  second  commandments 

BRIAN  0.  McDERMOTT,  S.J.,  is  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  commu- 
nity at  Georgetown  University  and  tertian  director  for  the 
Maryland  and  New  York  provinces  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


What  B 
Apostoli: 
Spirituality? 


BY  BRIAN  O.  M c D E R M 


injunction  to  make  the  quality  of  one's  self-love  die  ijfe 
for  the  quality  of  one's  love  of  neighbor. 

Christian  spirituality  in  its  most  fundamental  mei 
refers  to  striving  to  think,  imagine,  feel,  desire,  choos<| 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  risen_ 
If  one  so  strives,  then  one  is  seeking  to  live,  act,  die 
raised  in  the  pattern  of  Jesus'  life,  death  and  resurrecjf 
because  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  divine  power  within 
can  conform  us  to  the  pattern  of  Jesus'  mystery  m 
respecting  totally  the  uniqueness  of  our  own  life  and  ien 


It 


titv. 


Apostolically  Oriented 

A  spirituality  is  apostolic  when  it  gives  pride  of  place 
experience  of  being  sent  forth  (Greek,  apostello)  by 
act  and,  at  times,  to  suffer  on  behalf  of  the  neighbor  irl*t 
ness  to  the  Gospel  and  in  imitation  of  the  pattern  of  jil! 
ministerial  life.  To  put  this  into  a  sentence:  apostolic  spitu 
ality  considers  healthily  self-giving  love  in  service  ojfc 
neighbor  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christianlfe. 

An  apostolic  spirituality  differs  somewhat  from  a  ion 
templative  spirituality,  whose  central  image  in  many  c» 
nuptial  union  between  God  and  the  person.  The  funda  en 
tal  imperatives  of  the  Christian  vocation  express  themsive 
in  both  traditions.  But  apostolic  spirituality  views  partM* 
moments  of  prayer  as  means  to  enable  the  individu',  a 
someone  growing  in  intimacy  with  God,  to  serve  the  nj$h 
bor  with  more  discernment  and  more  fully  These  dfei 
ences  of  nuance  between  two  traditions  of  spirituality  >e. 
witness  to  the  Spirit's  action  in  the  church,  action  \m 
brings  about  a  variety  of  gifts  and  charisms. 

A  famous  story  concerning  Ignatius  makes  the  pin 
about  apostolic  spirituality.  When  told  ot  a  Jesuit  ;juc 
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ired  for  his  prayerfulness,  Ignatius  simply  asked  his 

•locutor,  "And  how  mortified  is  Father  X?"  By  this  he 

at,  how  free  is  Father  X  from  his  false  self,  from  disor- 

d  attachment  to  self,  because  only  such  freedom  will 

v  him  to  be  available  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world 

ty  time  when  service  of  the  neighbor  requires  it. 

n  this  little  incident,  we  can  find  some  of  the  principal 

ires  of  an  apostolic  spirituality:  prayers  and  "mortifica- 

'  (taking  measures,  with 

's  grace,  to  die  to  one's 
self)  are  instrumental,  a 

is  to  something  else. 

s  of  the  neighbor  is  where 

conies  together,  and  free- 
to  be  sent — freedom  to 

ailable  to  the  neighbor  in 

— is  the  fundamental  dis- 

ion  of  this  spiritual  path. 

a  an  apostolic  spirituality, 
|  die  particular  spiritual 
j  aces  I  engage  in  are  for 

ake  of  uniting  me  to  God 
j  s  one  who  is  engaged  in  a 

endous  project  in  our 
|  i,  who  is  laboring  that  it 
|  -ansformed  and  brought 
final  union  with  the 
i  e.  All  the  projects  and 
i  ices  of  an  apostolic  per- 

eek  to  unite  the  person  to 
I  s  project,  the  reign  of 
I  This  is  the  profound 
|  n  and  desire  God  yearns 
lialize  in  the  world  and 
H  id  it,  but  not  without  our 
r  ive  cooperation. 


>  reefold-Fold  Dynamic 

I  tolic  spirituality  is  a 
I  nic  process  with  distinct 
1  interrelated  phases  that 
I  ell  one  another  as  well. 
I  :an  turn  to  the  Easter 
I  irances  of  Jesus  to  glean 
I  thing  about  the  dvnamics 
p  iristian  apostolic  spiritu- 
I  I  would  suggest  that 
I  are  three  phases  to  the 
I  :ss:  first,  Jesus  shows  himself  to  his  disciples  as  forgive- 
I  n  person;  second,  he  renews  his  friendship  with  them; 
I ,  he  sends  them  on  mission,  which  expresses  itself  in 
I,  is  ministries. 


Twelve  Practices 

1.  Growing  in  one's  knowledge  of  Sacred  Scripture 
(word)  and  actively  participating  in  the  church's 
sacramental  life  (worship). 

2.  "Wasting  time"  with  God  through  the  discipline 
of  dedicating  definite  periods  of  time  to  God, 
praying  in  whatever  way  works:  for  example, 
imaginative  prayer,  affective  prayer,  meditative 
prayer  (i.e.,  pondering  holy  texts),  praying 
before  icons  or  holy  pictures,  engaging  in 
centering  prayer  or  Zen  sitting. 

3.  Making  the  examination  of  consciousness  daily. 

4.  Spontaneously  and  briefly  turning  to  God,  to 
Jesus,  to  the  Spirit,  to  Mary  or  one  of  the 
saints  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

5.  Seeking  to  live  and  act  in  the  here-and-now. 

6.  Becoming  more  and  more  detached  from  my 
ego-centered  thinking  and  feeling. 

7.  Recalling  where  my  identity  comes  from,  as  I 
act  in  my  varied  roles  and  need  to  deal  with 
criticism  that  comes  to  me  in  these  roles. 

8.  Developing  a  contemplative  attitude,  i.e., 
attending  to  the  other  (whether  it  be  a  rose,  a 
sunset  or  a  person)  as  other  and  letting  the 
other  affect  me,  move  me,  on  its  terms. 

9.  Moving  back  and  forth  from  the  dance  floor  of 
direct  engagement  to  the  balcony  view  of  the 
system  as  system,  asking  what  God  is  trying  to 
do  on  each  level. 

10.  Deepening,  and  asking  the  Spirit  to  help  me 
deepen,  my  gratitude  as  a  fundamental  virtue. 

11.  Learning  how  to  discern  spirits,  moods, 
feelings,  as  they  affect  my  outlook,  attitude 
and  choices. 

12.  Making  the  effort,  with  increasing  frequency, 
to  choose  what  is  more  to  God's  greater  glory 
in  the  world  and  more  congruent  with  my 
deepest  desires  at  significant  junctures  in  my  life. 


Let's  look  at  these  three  phases  of  Christian  discipleship, 
of  apostolic  spirituality. 

The  dynamic  of  forgiveness  comes  first.  It  is  crucially 
important  that  Jesus  manifested  himself  to  the  disciples  as 
acceptance  and  forgiveness.  They  had  betrayed  their  rela- 
tionship with  him  by  allowing  their  feelings  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety to  become  the  basis  of  their  actions.  When  Jesus  mani- 
fests himself  to  them,  he  does  not  chastise  them;  he  says  sim- 
ply "Shalom,"  wishing  them 
wholeness  in  relationship  with 
him.  In  the  beginning  of 
Christian  discipleship  is  the 
experience  of  God's  and  Jesus' 
unconditional  love,  in  the 
form  of  acceptance,  affirma- 
tion, forgiveness,  reconcilia- 
tion. We  are  loved  and  forgiv- 
en sinners,  again  and  again 
and  again.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning that  marks  the  entirety  of 
the  relationship  with  God  and 
with  Jesus  in  the  Spirit. 

This  dynamic  of  accep- 
tance and  forgiveness  makes 
possible  the  next  phase,  that  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  and 
community.  The  risen  Jesus 
connects  with  his  disciples  in 
conversation  and  shared  ritual, 
renewing  his  friendship  with 
them.  I  Ie  doesn't  deal  with 
them  as  slaves — inducing  fear 
and  anxiety — but  as  friends; 
and  thev  taste  an  intimacy 
with  Jesus  similar  to  the  inti- 
macy that  the  younger,  prodi- 
gal brother  experienced  when 
his  father  forgave  him  after  his 
time  in  self-chosen  exile. 

Then  the  risen  Jesus  sends 
them  on  a  mission  that 
expresses  itself  in  various  min- 
istries of  witness,  reconcilia- 
tion and  service.  The  quality 
of  that  mission  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  how  deeply 
they  allow  themselves  to  be 
sinners  who  have  been  forgiv- 
en and  have  experienced  the  deepening  of  their  friendship 
with  him.  Forgiveness,  friendship  and  mission.  I  suggest  that 
these  are  the  three  phases  of  Christian  vocation,  the  three 
dynamics  of  the  Christian  spiritual  life. 
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The  Interplay  of  Community  and  Ministry 

In  an  apostolic  spirituality,  forgiveness  and  friendship  are 
for  the  sake  of  service  (mission),  even  though  they  possess 
great  significance  in  themselves.  Reconciliation  and  fqr- 
giveness  are  not  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  the  Christian  life 
as  we  are  meant  to  live  it  out  on  earth;  nor  is  community, 
friendship,  intimacy  among  apostles  an  end  or  final  point, 
for  such  friendship  and  community  are  meant  to  open  up 
into  loving  service  of  the  neighbor. 

But  having  said  that,  loving  service  of  the  neighbor,  all 
action  on  behalf  of  God's  reign,  is  for  the  sake  of  what 
God  finally  wants  to  bring  about.  And  what  God  wants, 
finally,  to  bring  about  is  total  communion  between  God 
and  God's  creation  and  among  all  creatures.  In  the  end 
there  will  be  not  particular  deeds  of  loving  service  for  the 
neighbor  but  community,  communion,  friendship,  inti- 
macy. 

The  practical  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  these  last 
two  paragraphs  is  that  as  active  and  other-oriented  as 
apostolic  people  need  to  be,  we  will  not  be  authentic  or 
even  healthy  in  our  ministry  if  we  are  so  intent  on  serving 
the  neighbor  that  we  never  allow  ourselves  to  experience 
the  communion  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  ministry, 
indeed  of  all  living.  The  balance  between  community  and 
apostolate,  family  and  ministry  is  essential.  If  those  who 
seek  to  serve  others — and  to  help  them  come  to  what  God 
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wants  for  them — find  time  and  energy  devoted  to  m 
munity  a  distraction  or  impediment  to  the  ministry,  kei 
they  are  in  the  strange  situation  of  offering  to  others  jiba 
they  themselves  do  not  value!  If  communion  with  ax 
and  with  one  another  in  God  is  the  goal  of  livingjh 
means  we  need  to  "waste  time"  with  one  another  ijpu 
witness  is  going  to  be  honest  and  consistent. 

A  Strategy  of  Discernment 

An  apostolically  oriented  spirituality  has  everything  tidi 
with  making  choices,  often  complex  choices,  to  at  i; 
certain  ways  in  the  world.  The  God  we  are  seekir 
cooperate  with  is  a  God  who  is  involved  in  every  bo 
and  cranny  of  the  world,  in  its  hell-holes  and  its  ipi 
paradises.  Where  do  I  choose  to  give  my  time  anajr 
attention  and  my  energy,  and  from  what  do  I  choolti 
withdraw  them?  In  Ignatian  terms,  an  apostolicall\j6ri 
ented  spirituality  demands  that  I  learn  how  to  live  arpi 
as  a  discerner  of  spirits  and  as  a  seeker  of  God's  desiilo 
me. 

Discernment  of  spirits  is  a  growing  skill  and  gS  t 
the  Spirit  that  (1)  allows  me  to  notice  the  interior  up 
ments  within  for  what  they  are  and  (2)  allows  me  ten 
tinguish  those  interior  movements  that  positively  m 
force  mv  deepest  desires  and  my  orientation  to  GooB 
Jesus  and  the  values  of  the  kingdom  from  those  thatM 
to  lead  me  away  from  connection  with  my  deepest  dmt 
and  my  trust  in  the  Lord's  love  for  me. 

As  a  seeker  of  God's  desire  for  me,  I  strive  to  m, 
how  to  use  the  data  my  experience  provides  and  m< 
with  it  in  order  to  find  out  how  I  can  better  servith 
reign  of  God.  The  data  may  be  an  experience  of  intiH 
certainty,  or  movements  of  spiritual  consolation  andle; 
olation,  or  a  time  of  tranquility  when,  truly  desiroft 
discovering  God's  desire  for  me,  I  use  mv  God-ivt 
practical  intelligence  to  find  the  course  of  action  I 
conducive  to  God's  greater  glory  in  the  world. 

Spiritual  discernment  helps  me  focus  on  my  relaB 
ship  with  God.  It  allows  me  to  deepen  my  desire  rail 
ticipate  more  fully  in  God's  project  in  the  world  andBl 
to  an  increase  of  my  desire  to  allow  the  Holy  SpiW 
guide  my  memory,  understanding  and  will.  SpirituaH 
cernment  also  allows  me  to  exercise  my  grace-givenH 
that  God  will  bring  me  to  what  God  wants  for  me,l) 
vided  I  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  choose  wisely  S 
in  the  finite  amount  of  time  available  to  me.  In  thH 
analysis,  growing  as  an  apostolically  oriented  spijM 
person  means  growing  as  a  contemplative  in  aoM 
growing  as  a  person  who  more  and  more  joins  withH 
("contemplative")  as  God  labors  in  the  world  and  if  e 
that  "joining"  precisely  by  healthily  loving  the  neidM 
("in  action"). 
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faith  in  focus 


Listening 


BY  GERALD  KAMENS 


JUST  AFTER  I  LEAVE  the  church  and 
step  into  the  sparkling  sunlight  on  die 
way  to  my  car,  a  woman  I  hadn't 
noticed  before  comes  up  to  me.  A 
recent  widow,  she  speaks,  at  first  hes- 
itantly, about  her  faith  not  helping  her 
w  hen  she  needs  it  most.  It  has  been  a  year 
since  her  husband  died,  and  she  finds  things 
are  getting  w  orse,  not  better.  She  had  to  lis- 
ten just  last  week  to  one  well-meaning 
church  member  who  had  told  her  with 
assurance  it  was  God's  will,  and  that  her 
husband  was  better  off  now,  at  last  out  of 
his  pain. 

I  have  had  this  experience  many  times 
now,  over  the  year,  mostly  in  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches  around 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  talk  about 
preparing  for  death  as  the  last  stage  of  our 
lives — so  often,  in  fact,  that  several  people 
in  my  hospice,  where  I  have  volunteered  for 
25  years,  call  me  "Churchman."  Usually  I 
meet  with  the  social  action  committee  or 
the  missions  board  or  the  community  out- 
reach women's  guild.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
church  powers-that-be.  This  Sunday 
morning,  as  happens  very  occasionally,  I 
give  the  sermon  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 

My  topic  is  hospice  as  a  special  way  of 
providing  palliative  care  for  those  who  can 
no  longer  be  helped  by  the  miracles  of 
modern  medicine.  W  ith  diese  listeners,  I 
can  talk  as  well  about  die  spiritual  aspects  of 
death  and  dying.  It  is  a  largely  captive  audi- 
ence, but  I  regret  that  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity from  the  pulpit  for  the  kind  of  give- 
and-take  I  need  to  find  out  what  people  are 
really  concerned  about.  Afterward,  the 
minister  introduces  me  around  at  the  coffee 
hour.  We  engage  in  pleasant  chit-chat, 
mostly  on  subjects  other  dian  death. 


gerald  kamens,  a  volunteer  for  Hospice  of 
Northern  Virginia,  also  works  for  Search  for 
Common  Ground,  an  international  conflict- 
resolution  organization  based  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


I  used  to  imagine  it  was  a  lot  easier  for 
a  church  congregation  to  digest  my  mes- 
sage than  for  a  secular  group.  The  written 
and  spoken  credos  of  Christian  churches 
usually  proclaim  that  there  is  a  better 
place  you  go  to  after  death,  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain salvation  and,  at  the  end,  eternal 
peace,  rest  and  joy. 

So  what  do  I  tell  the  woman  in  the 
parking  lot,  w  ho  must  assume  I  am  some 
sort  of  authority — obviously,  since  I  was 
just  up  there  speaking  from  the  pulpit?  I 
try  to  come  up  with  something  useful  to 
say.  But  I  think  to  myself  that  I'm  not  the 
right  person,  even  though  I  was  the  ser- 
mon-deliverer for  today,  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  importance  of  religious  faith — 
at  least  not  in  die  traditional  definition  of 
that  word.  I  am  here  today,  however — as 
a  guest  on  other  people's  turf- — not  to  dis- 
cuss our  respective  theologies,  but  to  try 
to  be  of  service.  And  after  10  minutes  of 
quiet  conversation  in  the  parking  lot — 
actually,  just  a  few  w  ords  of  comfort  from 
me  framing  some  attentive  listening  to 
her  doubts  and  fears,  she  says  she  feels  a 
little  better,  thanks  me  and  seems  to  be 
smiling  (or  is  that  my  wishful  thinking?) 
as  she  walks  aw  ay. 


More  often,  I  make  bereavep 
calls,  a  different  kind  of  one-on-onefc 

istry.  I  phone  the  survivors,  who  dailp. 
their  recent  losses  with  varying  degrm 
numbness,  emotional  pain  and  fear.B 
tell  me  they're  doing  okay,  as  well  » 
be  expected.  Usually,  after  probingB 
to  see  what's  behind  the  brave  woB 
wish  them  well  on  their  journey. 

But  sometimes  after  death,  aft* 
condolences  and  casseroles  have  comp 
gone,  mourners  want  to  talk  furtherB 
me.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world  el 
them  to  get  on  with  life  too  soon.  ■ 
their  friends  and  family  members  mar 
want  to  dwell  on  their  grief,  or  oH 
death  that  caused  it — perhaps  becaiB 
fears  about  their  own  mortality. 

1  am  not  supposed  to  offer  advicB 
given  just  phone  numbers  and  a  fewB 
tacts  about  people  who  are  grieving  ft 
mally."  Hospice  social  workers™ 
charged  with  counseling  the  rest;  <■ 
cases  of  prolonged  or  particularly  |B» 
solved  grieving,  they  may  refeit! 
mourners  to  outside  professionals.  m~ 

Rather.  I  am  supposed  to  listerm. 
hopes  with  care,  compassion  and  iibL 
gence,  to  those  thoughts  and  fear 
bereaved  person  may  be  reluctant  to 
with  most  others;  about  anger,  doub 
"if  onlys."  About  denial,  depre 
changes  in  eating  and  sleeping  pat 
Once  in  a  while,  about  suicidal  thotij 
to  which  I  immediately  alert  the 
worker;  or,  if  need  be,  I  call  911. 

But  usually  diere  is  nothing  tha 
mafic.  Instead,  just  listening  more 
talking,  with  occasional  gende  fee 
tor  the  bereaved — for  a  year  or  so  aft 
patient's  death — to  help  them  get  thijt 
the  first  anniversary  of  that  memq 
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:.  Tf)  help  them  get  to  a  place  where 

•  can  think  of  the  spouse,  parent  or 
i  who  died,  with  thoughts  not  com- 
i  ely  of  pain.  To  assist  them  in  their  task 
icorporating  in  their  hearts  and  hrains 
whole  memory,  the  sum  of  all  the  sad- 
and  joys,  of  that  person. 
Sometimes  I  steer  grievers  to  our 
;tured  support  groups.  But  many  pre- 
to  continue  one-on-one  anonymous 
le  talks  with  me.  A  spouse  frets  that 

•  lusband's  casket  was  left  closed  before 
iineral  service.  Or  left  open.  A  70-year 
man  asks  my  advice  on  whether  he 
dd  take  up  his  daughter's  invitation  to 
e  in  with  her  and  her  husband  in 
is.  Or  go  to  a  retirement  community, 
ust  stay  put  for  a  while.  I  summarize 
options  I'm  hearing,  and  feed  them 

so  he  can  mull  them  over.  I  suggest 
ot  make  a  decision  too  quickly. 
\  friend  of  mine  once  asked  me  what 
ified  me  for  this  work.  Her  tone  of 
;  suggested  some  doubts  as  to  my  suit- 
ty — whether  I'd  really  be  a  sympa- 
cear.  I  imagine  her  concerns  were  lit- 
Uayed  by  the  description  of  my  train- 
courses  and  my  readings,  about  my 
rvision  by  a  professional  social  work- 
ith  appropriate  degrees,  and  particu- 
by  my  possibly  glib-sounding  sugges- 

that  my  main  qualification  for 
ivement  listening  was  the  sum  of  my 
experience. 

too  have  wondered  what  makes  me 
j  qualified  to  sit,  almost  as  in  a  confes- 
il,  lacking  the  right  academic  degrees, 
hear  the  secret  fears  and  concerns  of 
;  in  bereavement.  Of  those  who  worry 
t  things  they  or  someone  else  might 
done  better,  or  faster.  Of  those 
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uncertain  about  the  purpose  of  their  lives, 
often  not  read}'  to  move  on  with  those 
lives  at  the  pace  suggested  by  friends  and 
relatives — who  sincerely  counsel  them,  for 
their  own  good,  not  to  wallow  in  grief,  not 
to  dwell  unduly  on  the  past.  Of  those  who 
feel  guilt  today  about  the  relief  initially  felt 
when  their  loved  one's  pain  and  suffering 
was  finally  lifted  by  death. 

And  I  have  wondered  why  I  persevere 
in  listening  to  talk  of  death,  and  of  the 
great  losses  people  have  suffered.  I  am 
aware  of  my  need  to  be  a  do-gooder,  a 
helper,  my  need  for  a  spiritual  vocation, 
for  ego  satisfaction — in  part  because  I 
decided  long  ago  to  be  a  manager  in  a  big 
organization  and  not,  unlike  my  wife,  a 
professional  caregiver. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  More 
questions.  Will  listening  to  the  concerns 
and  fears  of  mourners  better  prepare  me 
to  acknowledge  and  feel  my  griefs  over 
deaths  in  my  own  family?  To  face  better 
the  great  unknown?  The  faint  glimmers, 
at  best,  of  what  really  happens  at  the  end 
of  our  physical  life,  our  mortal  conscious- 
ness? 

And,  of  course,  to  grieve  as  well  over 
life's  lesser  events — time's  ravages  on  my 
wife  and  me,  our  aging  parents,  disap- 
pointment over  some  of  our  earlier  hopes 
for  our  five  children  and  numerous  other 
normal  events  of  life.  Can  I  can  learn  bet- 
ter how  to  deal  with  these  happenings 
from  those  who  open  a  part  of  their  soul  to 
me? 

Each  of  us  has,  I  believe,  buried  in 
our  being  a  deep  dark  hole,  which  we  try 
to  fill,  or  conceal  from  ourselves,  with 
things  and  people.  Or  firm  or  not-so- 
firm  securities  about  heaven  and  the 
hereafter.  Perhaps  that  hole  is  really  our 
essential  loneliness.  That  loneliness  may 
indeed  be  the  human  condition — 
relieved,  if  we're  fortunate,  by  God's 
grace.  Does  our  loneliness  and  isolation 
become  more  real  and  visible  in  our  last 
days  on  earth? 

Perhaps  I  still  work  for  my  hospice 
because  I  have  more  to  learn  there,  things 
that  will  ease  my  own  inevitable  fear  of 
pain  and  of  letting  go.  More  to  learn 
from  those  whose  grief  and  concerns  I  try 
to  assuage.  More  to  appreciate  in  those 
sudden  and  fleeting  communions  that 
sometimes  come  to  pass  between  us.  I 
doubt  I  will  ever  know  why  for  certain. 
But  I  plan  to  keep  on  listening.  f$ 
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"finding  God  in  all  things" 

An  adult  travel  program  to 
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The  EIGHTH  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  THOMAS  MERTON  SOCIETY 

THE  HAWK'S  DREAM: 
Thomas  Merton's  Sacred  Landscapes 

University  of  British  Columbia 
Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 
5-7  June,  2003 


PLENARY  SPEAKERS 

James  Finley        Richard  Rohr,  OFM        Man  Jo  Weaver 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS       MERTON  &  THE  EAST  ROUNDTABLE        SPRINGBOARD  SESSION 

Jonathan  Montaldo  Roger  Corless  /  Lucian  Miller  /  Joseph  Raab  Douglas  Burton-Christie 


FIRST-TIMERS-  SESSION 
Robert  Grip 


OPENING  SESSIONS 

CHAPTERS  WORKSHOP 
Edward  Farlev 


YOUTH  SCHOLARS"  ORIENTATION 
Virginia  Ratigan 


MERTON'S  LANDSCAPES 
Paul  Quenon,  OCSO  /  Loretta  Carney  &  Walt  Chura 


SHANNON  FELLOWSHIP  SESSION 
Virginia  Bear 


MERTON  &  ALASKA 

Elizabeth  O'Hara,  RSM  /  Bonnie  Thurston 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

MERTON  &  LEFT  COAST  CULTURE 
Jeff  Kieman  /  Angus  Stuart 


MERTON  &  LOGRAJRE 

Ken  Burridge/  Patrick  O'Connell 


MERTON  &  SOCI AL  CRITIQUE 
Judith  Hunter  /  Judith  Hardcastle 


MERTON  &  TECHNOLOGY 
Daniel  Bogert -O'Brien  /  Paul  Dekar 


MERTON  &  THE  SHAKERS 
Paul  Pearson  /  Watt  Chura 


MERTON  &  THE  INTERFAITH  JOURNEY 
William  Apel  /  Edward  Kaplan 


MERTON  &  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLACE 
Ron  Dart  /  Gray  Matthews 


MERTON'S  "FIREWATCH" 
Ross  Labrie  /  David  Leigh,  SJ 


MERTON  &  THE  SOUTHWEST 
Elizabeth  Parr  /  Keri  Wehlander 

MERTON  AT  THE  MARGINS 
David  Belcastro  /  Patrick  Bludworth 


MERTON  &  WEST  COAST  POETS 
Robert  Inehausti  /  Catherine  Owen 

MERTON:  LANDSCAPE  AND  INSCAPE 
Jeffrey  Cooper,  CSC  /  Monica  Weis.  SSJ 


MERTON'S  FORBEARS 
Michael  Griffith  /  Lynn  Szabo 

MERTON'S  SOULSCAPE 
Larry  Culliford  /  M.  Sobocinski 


MERTON'S  POETIC  LANDSCAPES 
Deborah  Kehoe  /  John  Noffsinger 


A  MERTON  SPIRITUAL  CONCERT 
Patrick  Collins 

MERTON'S  CELTIC  VISION  OF  LANDSCAPE 
Mary  Earle  &  Sylvia  Maddox 


WORKSHOPS 

DANCING  MERTON'S  HAGIA  SOPHIA 
Susan  McCaslin  &*Celeste  Snowber 

WILDERNESS  AND  PARADISE 
Donna  Kristolf,  OSU 


LANDSCAPE  AND  LECTIO 
Mary  Murray 

MERTON'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Anthonv  Bannon 


"MY  NAME  IS  THAT  SKY": 
MERTON'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  NATURE 
Kathleen  Deignan,  SND 


Majid  Buell  &  the  Rumi  Society 


SACRED  LANDSCAPE,  SACRED  SOULSCAPE: 
ROBERT  LAX  ON  PATMOS 
Steve  Georgiou 

WORSHIP 

Patrick  Eastman  Basil  Pennington,  OCSO 


MERTON,  TALBOTT 
&  CHADRAL  RINPOCHE 
Donald  Grayston 


William  Paulsell 
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For  INFORMATION  on  REGISTRATION  &  ACCOMMODATIONS:  Contact  the  Site  Coordinator, 
Judith  Hardcastle,  705  -  700  Chilco  Street,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada  V6G  2R1;  email:  judithhardcastle@telus.net 


A        COLLECE  of 

HQ  Saint  Elizabeth 


College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spiritual  Convocation  - 
Summer  Institute  -  Winter  Institute 

Eleventh  Annual  Spirituality  Convocation 

April  5,  2003 
Keynote  Speakers 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams 

2  Convent  Road 
Mom'stown,  NJ  07960 

Visit  Our  Website  at  nnvw.cse.edu 


Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  C.S.J. 
urch  as  the  Communion  of  Saints 


J.  Glenn  Murray,  S.J. 
Living  the  Liturgy:  A  Contemporary  Spirituality 


Tom  Kendzia 
Music  and  Lituray 


Reverend  Joseph  Fitznieyer 
d's  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians 


Seventh  Annual  Summer  Institute 

Theology  -  Spirituality  -  Scripture 

July  13-24,  2003 
Summer  Faculty 
m 


PhiLip  Sheldrake 
Spirituality  Zf~  Reconciliation  Transformation  &~  Holiness 


lyfe 


Reverend  Jerome  Murphy  O'Connor 
Tlie  Life  of  Paul  Events  in  the  Life  of  Jews 


Rabbi  Terry  Bookman 
Holv  Conversion 


Dr.  Doris  Donnelly 
Spiritual  Sensitivity  of 
Hew>  Nouwen  C-'Kcnaid  Rsi'atatr 


Reverend  Kenneth  R  Himes 
Social  Vision  of  Catholicism 


Dr  James  Keating 
Spirituality  of  the  Diaconate: 
Serving  Out  of  Prayer  &  Conscience 


Father  Charles  Cicerale 
|  Master  Minister-Master  Teacher 


Sisters  Regina  Bechtle,  Mary  Ann  Daly  and  Mary  McCormick 
Love  Inventive  to  Infinity:  A  Spirituality  forToday 


Father  Anthony  Randazzo 
Beatitudes,  Christ,  &the  Practice  of  Yoga 


Contact  us  about  our  Degree  and  Certificate  Programs,  and  Pastoral  Internship  Opportunities  in  Pastoral  Administration, 
Pastoral  Ministry,  Religious  Education,  Youth  Ministry,  Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry,  and  Diaconal  Ministry. 

20  mm  from  Newark  International  Airport 
Direct  Access  from  NYC  via  N  J  Transit 


Tor  Information  and  Registration  Call  the 
Center  for  TJjcological  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or 
>isit  our  website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 


Winter  Institute:  Spirituality  -  Theology  -  Scripture 

March  15  -  20,  2003  •  Naples,  Florida 
Faculty:  Reverend  Anthony  Ciorra,  Sister  Kathleen  Flanagan 
and  Rabbi  Terry  Bookman. 


tv,  etc. 


The  New  Fall  Shows 


HERE'S  A  QUESTION  about  the 
shows  that  have  debuted  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks: 
What's  with  all  the  cop/detec- 
tive/law/forensics  shows  these  days? 
"C.S.I.,"  "C.S.I.  Miami,"  "Law  and  Order," 
"Law  and  Order:  Special  Victims  Unit," 
"haw  and  Order:  Criminal  Intent," 
"Crossing  Jordan,"  "Judging  Amy," 
"N.Y.P.D.  Blue,"  "Boomtown,"  "Without 
a  Trace,"  "The  Practice"  and  on  and  on. 

Perhaps  one  can  ascribe  this  to  the 
post-9/1  ]  adulation  (deserved,  of  course) 
for  public  servants,  but  if  that  were  the  case, 
we'd  also  see  a  raft  of  new  firefighter  shows. 
It's  a  bit  baffling,  unless  one  remembers 
that  when  TV  producers  see  round-the- 
clock  "Law  and  Order"  renins,  they  don't 
think,  "  This  again}"  They  think,  "Gee, 
that's  a  lot  of  residuals." 

As  an  aside,  I've  also  never  quite  under- 
stood the  appeal  of  the  original  "C.S.I.,"  the 
current  number-one  show,  so  it's  difficult 
for  me  to  fathom  why  there  is  a  need  for  a 
brand-new  one  in  Florida,  unless  it  is  to 
restart  the  career  of  David  Caruso,  who 
years  aeo  left  "N.Y.P.D.  Blue"  to  star  in  a 


"Rashomon"  in  L.A.:  Donnie  Wahlberg  of 
"Boomtown" 


string  of  lousy  movies  and  provide  a  cau- 
tionary tale  to  actors  tempted  to  walk  away 
from  a  profitable  show.  (Are  you  listening, 
Rob  Lowe?) 

Among  the  glut  of  new  police  dramas, 
Boomtown  (NBC,  Sunday  10  p.m.  ET) 
stands  out.  Each  episode  offers  a  look  at  a 
particular  crime  through  the  eyes  of  the 
participants — criminals,  family  members, 
police  officers,  detectives,  medical  person- 
nel, etc.  In  this  way  one  gets  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  tapestry  of  crime  in  Los 
.Angeles  through  the  use  of  multiple  per- 
spectives. (Feel  free  to  insert  the  obligatory 
"Rashomon"  reference  here.)  The  acting 
and  writing  are  fine,  with  especially  good 
performances  by  Donnie  Wahlberg  and 
Neal  McDonough.  Eagle-eyed  viewers  will 
recognize  the  two  as  former  members  of 
Easy  Company  in  last  year's  terrific  "Band 
ot  Brothers"  (whose  reruns  are  preferable 
to  90  percent  of  the  new  shows  this  season). 

Hack  (CBS,  Friday  9  p.m.  ET)  is  a 
strange  program,  with  a  faint  whiff  of  vigi- 
lantism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  boasts  a  top- 
notch  cast,  and  stars  the  always  interesting 
David  Morse,  as  a  former  Philadelphia 
police  officer  turned  cab  driver.  (Those 
with  longer  memories  will  remember  him 
as  a  stringbean  doctor  on  "St.  Elsewhere," 
those  with  shorter  memories  as  Jodie 
Foster's  father  in  the  movie  "Contact.") 
Adding  to  Mr.  Morse's  star  power  is  Andre 
Braugher,  as  his  former  partner  on  the 
force,  and  George  Dzundza,  as  a  roly-poly 
priest  who  is,  so  far  at  least,  blessedly  nor- 
mal. On  the  other  hand,  die  premise  of  the 
show  is  bizarre:  Mr.  Morse's  sullen  cabbie 
takes  on  the  obligation  of  helping  those  in 
need.  It's  "Taxi"  meets  "The  Equalizer," 
which  gives  you  some  idea  of  how  poorly 
the  show  works. 

Predictably,  most  of  the  new  situation 
comedies  are  bland.  Life  With  Bonnie 
(ABC,  Tuesday  9  p.m.  ET),  however,  is  a 
refreshing  surprise.  Bonnie  Hunt  is  a  regu- 
lar in  movies,  usually  playing  what  would 
have  been  called  the  Eve  Arden  role,  that  is, 
the  wisecracking  best  friend  or  devoted  sis- 
ter (cf.  "Jerry  McGuire").  In  real  life,  she  is 


Philadelphia  Catholic:  the  cast  of  "Ameritn 
Dreams" 

a  peerless  talk-show  guest,  for  two  si 
reasons:  she's  smart  and  she's  funny.  I 

In  her  new  offering  she  plays  a  Clft 
TV  host  with  a  family.  Nothing  new  ■ 
except  that,  according  to  die  show'm 
ducers,  most  of  the  scenes  on  henf" 
show"  are  largely  unscripted  and  haveaif 
given  actors  like  David  Duchovnjp 
reign  for  lunacy  with  the  always-readmt 
a-laugh  hostess.  Ms.  Hunt's  series  isK 
the  best  of  the  new  sitcoms,  certainly  fife 
than  either  "8  Simple  Rules..."  or  thro 
"Good  Morning  Miami."  As  for  thni 
show,  any  scriptwriter  who  feelsw 
Suzanne  Pleshette  is  best  utilizedjis 
grandmother  who  makes  ribald  comB 
should  have  his  head  examined. 

Since  this  is  a  family  magazine* 
since  I  have — believe  it  or  not — re* 
several  letters  asking  why  I  haven't  evM 
readers  how  wonderful  "Sevendi  Ht'ti 
is,  I  should  probably  consider  some  ftl 
new  family-friendly  shows.  In  Everoc 
(WB,  Monday,  9  p.m.  FT),  hfs 
Williams,  a  successful  neurosuigo: 
moves  his  children  to  a  small  ColpaC 
town  following  his  wife's  death.  Dr.  [re 
also  decides  to  open  a  family  practicH 
will  provide  free  medical  sen  ice  to  thjj 
sumably  delighted  townsfolk.  (Vii 
understand  that  he  is  a  Good  E|c» 
because  he  sports  a  beard  and  wears 
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ts,  unlike  the  town's  other  physician, 
■  wears  a  tie  and  is  therefore  an  Evil 
•tor.) 

The  show  is  warm  and  occasionally 
ling,  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  is 
d  with  a  role  difficult  to  make  interest- 
Caring  Dad.  A  recent  episode  focused 
the  son's  adoption  of  a  stray  deer 
hat's  on  the  lawn?"  asks  Dad.  "Doe,  a 
,  a  female  deer,"  says  the  son.)  This  led 
father-and-son-and-deer  hike,  which, 
gh  touching,  seemed  like  something 
jf  "Davey  and  Goliath." 
\lso  in  the  family  category,  a  Catholic 
azine  cannot  fail  to  mention  American 
ams  (NBC,  Sunday  8  p.m.  ET),  which 
Ives  around  die  lives  of  a  Catholic  fam- 
1  Philadelphia  during  the  early  lQ60's. 
of  the  show's  selling  points  is  that  in 
episodes  when  Meg,  the  high-school 
daughter,  appears  on  "American 
Istand,"  current  pop  stars  will  reprise 
arances  by,  for  example,  Marvin  Gaye, 
e  Gore  and  Dee  Dee  Clark.  (Mashed 
:oes,  anybody?)  Given  the  centrality  of 
American  Bandstand"  device,  viewers 
ie  unsurprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
f  producers  is  Dick  Clark. 

10  far  the  series  is  appealing,  if  unsur- 
lg  (e.g.,  the  son's  girlfriend's  rich 
r  disapproves  of  him  because  his  fami- 
middle  class,  blah,  blah,  blah).  For  me 
bow  is  mainly  interesting  for  its  depic- 
jf  Catholic  life  in  the  1960's.  Aid  it's  a 

to  see  scenes  widi  priests  and  nuns 
d  seriously,  without  going  for  cheap 
is  or  fake  drama.  By  the  way,  full  dis- 
re:  the  eldest  son  attends  the  fiction;)] 

Catholic  High  School;  my  father 
ded  the  very  real  West  Catholic  High 
ol,  and  as  a  Philadelphia  Catholic 
)'s  variety)  I  am  perhaps  inordinatelv 

11  to  the  show.  Non-scrapple-eating 
:rs  will  have  to  make  up  their  own 

n  general,  when  it  comes  to  the  new 
s,  I'm  too  much  a  fan  of  HBO  and 
to  worry  about  all  the  new  shows  on 
Drk  TV.  This  may  sound  pretentious, 
t's  true.  After  all,  what  would  you 
r  watch:  "The  Sopranos"  or  "Bram 
Mice"?  "The  Forsyte  Saga"  or  "Still 
I  ling"?  "Six  Feet  Under"  or  "Yes, 

I  rest  my  case,  as  they  sav  on  "The 
|  ice. 

Mr  is  it  "Judging  Amy"? 

James  Martin,  S.J. 


New  Directions  Sabbatical 
New  spirit  for  a  new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a  flexible  program,  a  global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a  wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 

1 735  LeRoy  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(800)  824-0122 
(510)  549-5000 
Fax (510)  841-8536 
E-mail:  admissions@jstb.edu 
www.|stb.edu 


FORDHAM 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 


The  Center  for  American  Catholic  Studies 

in  co-sponsorship  with  Oxford  University  Press 

presents 

"In  Search  of  an  American  Catholicism" 
by  Jay  P.  Dolan,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

An  intriguing  discussion  of  his  new  book  and  its  relevance  to  the  Church's 
challenges  today. 

Thursday,  November  21,6  p.m. 

Fordham  University,  Lincoln  Center  Campus,  New  York  City 
113  West  60  Street,  12th  Floor  Lounge 

A  reception  and  a  book  signing  will  follow. 

For  more  information  contact:  James  T.  Fisher, Ph.D.  at  (718)  817-4719. 
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THE  13TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SALVADORAN  MARTYRS 

The  Ignatian  Family  Teach-in 
THE  CALL  TO  NON-VIOLENT  ACTION 

"CLOSING  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AMERICAS" 

November  15-17,  2002 
Columbus,  Georgia 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Under  the  Ignatian  "Justice  Tent" 


JOIN  OVER  2000  PARTICIPANTS  FROM  JESUIT  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES, 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  PARISHES  &  MINISTRIES 

Saluting  Ignatian  Prisoner  of  Conscience  Mike  Pasquale  (LeMoyne  College) 

Speakers 

Roy  Bourgeois,  M.M.  (SOAWatch),  Charlie  Cunie.  S.J.  (President,  Assn.  Of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities), 
Tom  Smolich.  '55  (California  Provincial).  Sarah  Berger  (Boston  College,  AJCU  SOAWatch  Board). 
Rafa  Anaya  &  Juana  Maria  Lopez  (Student  Representatives.  University  of  Central  America,  El  Salvador), 
Former  Lt.  Governor  Leo  McCarthy  (McCarthy  Center,  USF), 
Bill  Bischel,  S.  J.  (SOA  Prisoner  of  Conscience),  Dave  Nantais.  S.J.  (Detroit-Mercy). 
Steve  Callahan  (Maryland  Province-Social  Justice  Ministries)  Solidarity  Project 

Hear  the  Voices  of  Students  from  28  Jesuit  Colleges  &  Universities  and  many  Jesuit  High  Schools 

Liturgy/Music 

Ted  Gabrielli.  S.J.  (California  Province-Social  Justice  Ministries) 
Janice  Freeman  &  Chris  Connell 
Francisco  Herrera 


"THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  INJUSTICE  AND  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH  CANNOT  BE  SEPARA1 

NO  ONE  CAN  WORK  FOR  ONE  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  OTHER/' 

Ignacio  Ellacuria,  S.J.,  Jesuit  Educator  and  Salvadoran  Martyr 

Ignatian  Family  Sponsors  of  California 

Jack  &  Denise  Girurdi.  Tracy  &  Mary  Sue  Jackson.  Don  &  Delores  Birren.  Gilbert  &  Francis  Gon/ale/.  Rob  &  Joanne  Smith.  Kay  Tunney  .  Dick  &  Sue  • 
Dr.  Tom  &  Salma  Haider.  Rene  &  Kuthy  Berger.  Mike  &  Patty  Smith.  Tim  &  Judy  Smith.  Brian  L'nitt  &  Trish  Lennan.  Dr.  Miguel  &  Sue  Prietto.  Dr. 

Prietto.  Carlos  &  Daryl  Prietto.  Laureen  Prietto.  Duane  &  Charlotte  Schelbauer.  Cliff  &  Jeanette  Arnquist.  Jane  &  Francis  Carney.  June  0"Connor  &  Harrl 
Bryan  &  Nancy  Foster.  Lori  Hawkins.  Scott  &  Sarah  Welsh.  Dr.  Alex  &  Annette  Loscialpo.  Georgia  &  Emory  Elliot,  Joe  &  Jane  Barr.  Garrett  Lemmon 
Dale.  Jacquelyn  Unitt,  Janice  Freeman.  Mike  Dieden  &  Dena  Gluckstein.  Viola  &  Philip  Schaefer,  Charles  &  Linda  Sinatra.  Universalist  Unitarian  Chul 

Riverside.  The  A  to  Z  Printing  Company.  Stephen  &  Dena  Larson.  Maura  O'Neill  &  Michael  Harnett.  Grace  Slocum.  Melani  &  Craig  Smith.  Fr.  NormanH 
Brian  Weith  &  Patricia  Law.  Georgia  &  Emory  Elliott.  Jr..  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Erwin.  Bob  &  Rosalyn  Taylor.  Leo  &  Jackie  McCarthy 

Companions 

Sy  &  Rosemary  Rief,  William  &  Donna  O'Connell.  Jim  Straukamp.  Bill  Bischel.  S.J..  Dr.  Anton  Janda.  Dr.  Ed  Burke.  Gerry  &  Mary  Kaye  Lagomarsl 
Bob  &  Loretta  Holstein,  Bill  &  Stacia  Masterson,  Tom  &  Donna  Ambrogi.  Bob  Brophy,  Jack  Gerken.  Baxter  &  Lorie  Rice.  Steve  Klink  &  Estela  Rubail 
Gene  Burdick  &  Mary  Waller.  John  Baumann,  S.J.  (PICO),  Dave  &  Mary  Van  Etten.  Morgan  Zo  Callahan  Family.  Lynn  &  Heidi  Muth.  Gerry  Fallon  . 
Connor.  Pat  Bonner  &  Donna  Tschirky,  Michael  Saso.  Joe  Daoust.  S.J..  Henry  J.  &  Darlene  Mellon.  Robert  Rahl.  Carlo  Anthony  &  Clare  Weber.  John  &  I 
Aldrian,  Tom  Rausch.  S  J.  (Loyola  Marymount  U  ).  John  Mihalik.  Bob  &  Roberta  McDonough.  Brady  &  Doreen  Twohy.  Jr..  Shevlin  de  la  Rosa.  Cesar  <p 
(ion/ale/.  Stephen  Privett.  S.  J.  (USF).  John  &  Pamela  Keating.  Guy  &  Janet  Di  Julio.  Eric  &  Kathleen  Hanson.  Peter  &  Sherri  Sawaya.  Dick  &  Petrona  1 
Mike  &  Shiela  McCanta,  Peter  &  Josefina  Figeuira-McDonough,  Manrcsa  Jesuit  Community.  Eugene  N.  Garcia.  Alan  Deck.  S.J..  Ray  &  Cherla  Leona|p 

Organizers 

Barbara  Humphrey  McCrabb  (  Georgetown) 
Larry  Lauro  (Bellarmine.  San  Jose) 
Ellen  Blonski  (Marquette) 

FOR  LODGING  NEEDS:  EMILY,  COLUMBUS  CONVENTION  &  VISITOR  BUREAU 

706-322-1613 

Facilities  Underwritten  by  West  Coast  Companeros.  Inc. 
A  Religious  Non-Profit  sponsored  by  Former  Jesuits  Working  for  Justice 


retch  the 
fivelope,  Please 

)dbye  Father 

Celibate  Male  Priesthood  and 
:uture  of  the  Catholic  Church 

;hard  Schoenherr 

I  i  with  an  Introduction  by  David 
ne 

'  Univ.  Press.  288p  $29.95 
I  0195082591 

I  book,  like  Richard  Schoenherr's  Full 
\  ind  Empty  Altars  (1993),  will  be  con- 
i  •sial.  His  earlier  work  was  a  demo- 


graphic study  that  identified  the  magnitude 
of  the  priest  shortage  and  made  projections 
about  future  trends.  Since  the  new  s  was  not 
good,  some  criticized  his  findings  and  odi- 
ers  his  motives.  Yet  the  book  was  praised  by 
many,  and,  in  time,  his  projections  have 
proven  to  be  largely  accurate.  In  1996, 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  have  this  new 
volume  published,  Schoenherr  died  unex- 
pectedly, leaving  a  1,200-page  manu- 
script— described  as  his  "magnum  opus." 
His  former  student,  David  Yamane  (assis- 
tant professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame),  has  done  a  masterful  job 
of  condensing  the  work  to  a  readable  250 
pages.  He  also  provides  a  useful  introduc- 
tion updating  some  of  the  material  related 


book  reviews 

to  the  work  completed  by  Schoenherr  in 
1995. 

The  main  thesis  of  Goodlye  Father:  Fhe 
Ce/iha'c  Male  Priesthood  and  the  Future  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  diat  since  the  ordained 
priesthood  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  present 
shortage  of  priests  must  be  dealt  with  by 
not  limiting  ordination  exclusively  to  celi- 
bate males.  Obviously,  the  notion  of 
expanding  who  can  be  ordained  will  be  die 
source  of  strongly  divergent  opinions  about 
the  book.  As  die  foreword  points  out, 
"some  Catholic  leaders  see  purple  and  close 
their  ears  to  anything  Schoenherr  has  to 
say,"  both  because  of  his  message  and 
because  he  resigned  from  the  priesthood  to 
get  married,  but  the  book  concerns  much 
more  than  an  argument  about  who  should 
be  ordained;  his  significant  scholarlv  reflec- 
tions on  the  interplay  between  religion  and 
modern  society  deserve  serious  study. 

The  book  is  structured  in  five  parts. 
Part  One  and  the  last  two  parts  provide  an 
elaboration  of  Schoenherr's  thesis  about 
the  priest  shortage  and  a  description  of  his 
theories  on  why  changes  in  ordination 
requirements  are  imperative  but  slow  to 
come.  Of  die  five  parts  of  the  book,  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  two  central  parts  are 
the  most  impressive  and  potentially  most 
valuable  for  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  immense  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  church  and  the  world  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  He  sets  out  to  explain  in 
great  detail  the  character  of  organized  reli- 
gion and  how  social  change  interacts  with 
religious  beliefs  to  create  religious  conflict. 
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Exceptional  is  his  analysis  of  the  social  con- 
ditii  ins  that  are  changing  the  face  of  Roman 
Catholicism  and  virtually  every  dimension 
of  ministry.  Although  the  book  was  written 
seven  years  ago,  the  trends  he  discusses 
have  only  intensified  since  then. 
Schoenherr  examines  in  depth  the  seven 
trends  he  believes  have  created  much  ten- 
sion and  conflict  in  the  church:  the  demo- 
graphic transition,  the  shift  from  dogma- 
tism to  pluralism,  the  shift  from  Western  to 
world  church,  celibacy  and  the  growing 
personalism  of  human  sexuality,  the  femi- 
nist movement,  the  lay  movement  and  die 
liturgical  movement.  I  le  describes  the 
structural  strain  these  developments  place 
on  the  church,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
priesthood  and,  ultimately,  on  what 
Schoenherr  calls  "the  survival  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  very  capstone  of  Catholic 
piety." 

Of  particular  interest  in  Schoenherr's 
analysis  is  his  discussion  of  the  terms  "hier- 
archy" and  "hierophany,"  which  he  relates 
to  the  built-in  tension  of  several  of  these 
trends.  I  Ie  says  that  in  Roman  Cadiolicism 
the  priest  embodies  hierarchic  power  by 
being  chosen  and  set  aside  to  act  in  the 
community's  name.  The  priest  also 
embodies  hierophanic  power  through  min- 
istering die  sacraments,  especially  presiding 
at  the  Eucharist.  But  hierophany — which 
he  defines  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
sacred,  the  holy,  the  experience  of  mystical 
ecstasy — is  also  embodied  in  the  priesthood 
ot  all  believers.  This  profoundly  personal 
religious  experience  is  free,  unpredictable 
and  unknowable.  In  religious  power  con- 
flicts, main  believers  reject  centralized 
power  in  favor  ot  interior  personal  power. 
The  resulting  tension  "between  hierarchy 
and  hierophany  and  between  ordained 
priesthood  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believ- 
ers," Schoenherr  says,  "is  resolved  when, 
and  only  when,  all  members  achieve  unitive 
consciousness  of  Absolute  Reality'.  In  that 
timeless  moment,  hierarchy  dissolves  in  an 
ultimate  cosmic  hierophany  and,  along 
with  it,  all  other  divisions  in  the  communi- 
ty of  believers." 

Until  that  time  of  resolution,  however, 
the  conflicts  brought  on  by  parallel  trends 
in  church  and  society  deeply  affect  the  exer- 
cise of  ordained  priesthood  and  the  prac- 
tices of  church  members.  In  the  end, 
Schoenherr  believes  that  if  the  "charismat- 
ic coalition"  succeeds,  ordination  will  be 
expanded  beyond  celibate  males.  It  it  does 


not  succeed,  he  feels,  the  church  as  we 
blow  it  will  no  longer  exist. 

Goodbye  Father  is  not  an  easy  read  on 
several  counts.  For  those  who  have  an  aver- 
sion to  social  and  organizational  theory,  the 
extensive  parts  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
literature  and  using  the  vocabulary  of  those 
disciplines  may  be  off-putting,  even  dauntT 
ing.  Yet  for  those  who  take  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  interpretation  of  these  significant 
theories,  much  can  be  gained.  More  sub- 
stantially, the  book  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  anyone  who  holds  as  a  matter 
of  faith  that  the  requirements  for  ordina- 
tion are  unchangeable.  Schoenherr's 
hypothesis  that  if  ordination  is  reserved 
exclusively  to  celibate  males,  the 
Eucharist — the  foundation  of 
Catholicism — will  be  threatened,  is  likely 
to  exacerbate  the  controversy  about  the 
book.  The  very  title,  Goodbye  Father,  would 
suggest  to  some  "die  end  of  priesthood." 
However,  the  editor  notes: 

To  the  contrary,  this  book  is  a  his- 
torical, sociological,  and  theologi- 
cal defense  of  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  a  professional,  hierarchical, 
ordained  priesthood.  In  this  sense, 
this  is  a  profoundly  conservative 
book.  What  Goodbye  Father  does 
mean  is  goodbye  to  the  exclusively 
///ale,  eel/bate  priesdiood.  hi  this 
sense  this  is  a  profoundly  radical 
book. 

Whether  readers  find  the  book  pro- 
foundly conservative  or  profoundly  radical 
will  depend  substantially  on  their  funda- 
mental beliefs  about  what  will  help  the 
church  to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  chal- 
lenging years  ahead.        Katarina  Schuth 

One  Weird 
Country 

Amerika 

The  Man  Who  Disappeared 

By  Franz  Kafka 

Translated  by  Michael  Hofmann 

New  Directions.  21Xp$2l9S 
ISBN  08U21S13X 

Back  in  the  1960's  some  angry  radicals  liked 
to  call  their  country  "Amerika,"  the  k 
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vaguely  hinting  that  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave  was  in  fact  a  cruel 
and  alien  place,  with  a  whiff  or  two  of 
Nazism.  (Really  angry  radicals  sometimes 
spelled  it  "AmeriKKKa.")  Curiously 
enough,  English  translations  of  Franz 
Kafka's  first  novel — which,  like  The  Trial 
and  The  Castle,  was  neither  finished  nor 
published  till  after  his  death  in  192-1 — 
repeat  this  orthographical  trick,  as  if  to 
warn  the  reader  not  to  confuse  Kafka's 
bizarre,  hallucinatory  landscapes  with  the 
real  U.S.A.  That  warning  is  probably 
unnecessary,  since  in  the  very  first  para- 
graph Kafka's  protagonist,  Karl  Rossmann, 
sees  the  Statue  of  Libert)7  raising,  not  a 
lamp,  but  a  sword,  to  the  sides  over  New 
York  harbor.  At  any  rate,  in  his  fine  new 
version  Michael  Hofmann  too  adopts  the 
German  spelling,  and  for  good  measure 
throws  in  the  alternate  tide  "The  M  m 
Who  Disappeared"  (Der  I  'erschollene), 
which  is  how  Kafka  himself  referred  to  his 
manuscript.  Then  tilings  get  interesting. 

For  many  years  the  only  translations  of 
Kafka  available  were  those  by  Willa  and 
Edwin  Muir  (1939-40).  Germanless  read- 
ers owe  the  Muirs  a  major  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  their  handiwork  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  It  was  fluent,  felicitous,  pleasandy 
quirkw  Though  at  times  it  played  (genteel- 
ly) fast  and  loose  with  the  original,  it  did 
evoke  the  utterly  strange  and  ominous 
world  that  Kafka  conjures  up  with  deadpan 
calm  and  eerie  logic.  But  these  days  better- 
equipped  translators  (like  Mark  Harman, 
with  his  1998  version  of  The  Castle),  pos- 
sessed of  more  accurate  texts  and  a  clearer 
historical  perspective  on  what  Kafka  was 
about,  have  come  to  replace  the  Muirs.  As 
of  now ,  Hofmann's  Anierika  is  unquestion- 
ably the  translation  of  choice. 

A  quick  comparison  of  what  the  Muirs 
and  Hofmann  do  with  the  original  is 
revealing.  The  Muirs  begin  by  telling  us 
that  Karl  is  a  "poor  boy,"  whereas  Kifka 
actually  says  nothing  about  the  boy's  pover- 
ty, only  that  he  had  been  shipped  away  to 
the  States  von  seinen  armen  Elteni,  the  point 
of  w  hich  Hofmann  captures  with  "by  his 
unfortunate  parents."  Arm  does  mean 
"poor"  in  German;  but  clearly  his  parents 
were  unhappy  (since  their  teenage  son  had 
just  fathered  an  illegitimate  child)  rather 
than  destitute  (they  could  readily  afford  his 
fare).  Even  when  the  Muirs  do  not  arbitrar- 
ily twist  the  original,  e.g.,  translating  Station 
(way-station)  as  "eating-house,"  their  ver- 


sion is  generally  less  idiomatic,  economical 
and  smooth  than  Flofmann's.  In  Chapter 
Three,  where  the  Muirs  write,  "The  car 
was  standing  before  a  house  which,  like  die 
country  houses  of  most  rich  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York  was  larger 
and  taller  than  a  country'  house  designed  for 
one  family  has  any  need  to  be,"  Hofmann 
says,  "The  car  had  stopped  in  front  of  a 
country  house,  which,  in  the  manner  of 
rich  people's  country  houses  around  New- 
York  was  bigger  and  higher  than  country- 
houses  for  single  families  needed  to  be." 
Still  more  tellingly,  in  the  book's  last  lines 
about  a  journey  toward  the  "Theatre  of 
Oklahoma"  the  Muirs  have  "wavelets 
plunging  underneath  the  bridges  over 
which  the  train  rushed;  and  they  were  so 
near  that  the  breath  of  coldness  rising  from 
them  chilled  the  skin  of  one's  face," 
Hofmann  writes,  "They  [the  wavelets] 
plunged  under  the  bridges  over  which  the 
train  passed,  so  close  that  the  chill  breath  of 
them  made  their  faces  shudder."  Kafka 
himself  used  die  verb  scbaudeni,  and  it  is 
indispensable  here. 

The  whole  book,  as  Hofmann  argues 
in  his  brief  but  pointed  introduction,  seems 
to  contain  more  shudders  than  is  generally 
recognized.  Kafka's  friend  and  literary 
executor  Max  Brod  launched  the  idea  that 
Anierika  was  die  happiest  of  his  fictions, 
with  the  Utopian  "Nature  Theatre"  viewed 
as  a  sort  of  heaven.  But  I  lofmann  cites  the 
critic  Hartmut  Binder  in  reminding  us  that 
the  story  opens  with  a  shameful  fall,  that  all 
Karl's  efforts  at  finding  a  solid  place  for 
himself  end  in  ejection,  that  in  signing  up 
for  the  " Theatre  of  Oklahoma"  crew  Karl 
gives  the  alias  "Negro,"  which  sounds  pre- 
posterous except  for  the  fact  that  Kafka 
owned  a  book  with  a  photo  of  a  lynched 
black  surrounded  by  grinning  blacks.  It  was 
labeled  "Idyll  in  Oklahoma." 

There  is  a  lot  more  action  in  Anierika 
than  in  the  later  novels,  and  characters  like 
Karl's  intrusive,  self-appointed  buddies 
Robinson  and  Delamarche  have  a  distinct- 
ly hyperkinetic  (American?)  quality;  but  the 
movement  is  ultimately  no  more  positive  or 
progressive  than  in,  say,  his  story  "An  « 
Imperial  Message,"  or  anywhere  else  in  \ 
Kafka's  work. 

Part  of  Kafki's  tantalizing  genius  is  the  \ 
way  all  his  heroes'  judgments  and  percep-  ; 
tions  turn  out  to  be  partially  emendable —  j 
and  hence  unreliable  (so  one  cannot  even  % 
have  the  secure  finality  of  despair).  The  3 
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On  Finding  God  in  the 
Midst  of  Suffering 


Searching  for  God 
at  Ground  Zero 


Searching  for  God 
at  Ground  Zero 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J. 


In  response  to  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  i 
James  Martin  dropped  everything  to  minister  to  those  in  nm- 
Ground  Zero.  In  this  extraordinary  journal,  he  recounts  thep 
working  with  the  firefighters,  police  officers,  and  rescue  woier 
laboring  in  the  ruins.  Expecting  to  find  only  discouragemeriar 
despair,  Father  Martin  instead  encounters  charity,  hope,  ancX 
above  all,  grace. 


September  2002, 112  pages 
ISBN  1-58051-126-0  •  Paper  •  $12.95 


Searching/or  God  at  Ground  Zero  leads  readers  into  a  world 
only  traumatized  by  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  but 
galvanized  bv  an  overwhelming  love  and  solidarity.  Father  1m 
introduces  us  to  individuals  of  enormous  courage  and  generA; 
ty — the  firefighter  working  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  of  him 
"buddies,"  the  police  officer  struggling  to  make  sense  of  sufM 
the  sanitation  worker  asking  questions  about  God  and  faithifi 
the  process  he  speaks  candidly  about  his  own  joys,  fears,  ancp 
struggles  as  he  both  ministers  in  the  name  of  God  and  seard 
for  God's  presence  alongside  his  brother  Jesuits.  This  book 
profound  meditation  on  faith  in  the  presence  of  death,  char 
the  face  of  suffering,  and  God  in  the  midst  of  humanity. 


small,  quiet,  and  thoughtful  book. .  ..Martin  blends  a  journalist's  eye  for  descriptive  detail  with  a  priest's  sen 
spiritual  contemplation."  — USATODAY 


espite  its  brevity,  Martin's  account  is  intense  and  hard-hitting. 


-Publishers  Weekly 


G  race  was  everywhere  in  the  months  that  followed  Sept.  1 1  and  the  author  brings  you  in  close  to  give  you  glii] 
of  this  in  this  well-written  and  candid  journal.  It  inspires  and  shows  what  was  found  in  all  of  that  loss." 

— Catholic  News  Service 
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crucial  word  in  all  of  Kafka's  vocabu- 
nay  well  be  "almost."  In  that  sense,  a 
jesque  critic  of  Hofmann's  work 
t  mention  that  despite  its  unquestion- 
superiority,  it  is  printed  with  eye- 
ing narrow  margins  and  in  smallish 
whereas  the  Shocken-Muir  is  splen- 
legible.  The  Schocken  edition  has  a 
good  preface  by  Klaus  Mann  and  a 
ord  by  E.  L.  Doctorow,  and  even 
wacky  illustrations  by  Emlen  Etting, 
which  the  New  Directions  volume 
And  in  hardcover  it  costs  $9  more 
he  Schocken  paperback,  hi  any  event, 
ican  readers  who  have  yet  to  venture 
gh  this  weird  country  will  find  Kafka's 
e,  ludicrous-baffling-haunting  narra- 
his  fantastic  Czech-German-Jewish 
ortrait-disguised-as-road-movie  more 
;ible  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
ation  of  Michael  Hofmann. 

Peter  Heinegg 

om  Left  to 
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lservative 

'ransformation  of  an  Ex-Liberal 
ow  I  Became  the  Most  Hated 
inic  in  America) 

da  Chavez 
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ig  "totally  alone"  and  "undone"  by  a 
of  support  within  the  Bush  adminis- 
i,"  and  just  one  week  after  Bush  had 
lated  her  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Chavez  withdrew.  Chavez 
ned  that  her  opponents,  especially 
uF.L.-C.I.O.,  the  Democrats  and 
various  "interest  groups"  had  gone 

"search  and  destroy  mission"  to 
1"  her  nomination  because  of  her 
rvative  political  views.  In  An 
dy  Conservative,  Chavez  wraps  this 
of  her  failed  run  for  a  cabinet  post 
d  the  story  of  her  life, 
ke  her  brief  moment  in  the  Bush 
*ht,  Chavez's  autobiographic  tale 
s  much  about  her  political  ambi- 

Beginning  with  the  moment  she 
iid  of  her  possible  nomination  on 
19,  2000,  Chavez  consciously  with- 
nfonnation  about  the  illegal  immi- 


grant woman  who  had  lived  in  the  Chavez 
home  for  two  years  in  the  early  90's. 
From  the  first  question  about  anything 
"that  might  embarrass  the  president," 
through  two  separate  meetings  with 
Bush,  a  specific  question  about  "nanny 
problems"  from  staffers  and  two  F.B.I, 
interviews,  Chavez's  main  concern  was: 
"If  I  tell  them  about  Marta  [the  immi- 
grant woman  in  question],  they're  not 
likely  to  pick  me.  If  I  don't  tell  them, 
they're  likely  to  find  out  anyway."  Over 
and  over  again,  she  did  not  tell  the  Bush 
people,  they  did  find  out,  and  Chavez's 


nomination  bit  the  dust. 

The  press  called  her  "defiant"  and 
"impenitent"  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Cal  Thomas,  attacked  Chavez's  decep- 
tions rather  than  her  politics.  Even  Ellen 
Goodman,  who  regretted  the  "Baird-ing" 
of  Chavez,  thought  the  situation  more 
complex  than  Chavez  ever  admitted. 

The  reader  expects  Chavez  to  offer  an 
explication  of  her  conservative  views. 
Instead,  she  merely  asserts  her  opposition 
to  multiculturalism,  bilingual  education, 
affirmative  action,  the  feminist  agenda 
and  unions.  She  offers  no  intellectual  basis 
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for  her  conservative  ideas  and  substitutes 
name-dropping  for  alternative  approaches 
to  the  many  issues  facing  American  society 
today. 

( lhavez  never  really  was  a  liberal.  She 
eschews  any  ambitions  to  be  a  "profession- 
al ethnic,"  yet  she  has  been  an  ambitious 
and  opportunistic  politico  when  being 
I  [ispanic  has  enhanced  her  career  oppor- 
tunities. Although  she  resented  her  mid- 
dle-class Catholic  high  school  in  Denver, 
which  tracked  her  into  the  academic  cours- 
es (because  she  would  rather  have  been  in 
the  cooking  classes  with  her  friends),  she 


pursued  her  education  to  the  doctoral 
level.  As  a  Hispanic  graduate  student  at 
U.C.L.A.  in  the  1970's,  she  taught  a 
Chicano  literature  course,  but  claims  the 
students  were  unprepared  and  treated  her 
badly;  moreover,  the  Ford  Foundation  did 
not  award  her  a  fellowship,  all  because  she 
was  not  Flispanic  enough  (read:  Spanish- 
speaking  and  needy).  From  these  experi- 
ences she  concludes  diat  affirmative  action 
is  misguided.  Chavez  seldom  sees  the  con- 
tradictions in  her  own  stories.  She  knew 
the  nature  of  the  fellowship  and  would 
have  accepted  it  if  offered,  and  never  once 
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does  it  seem  to  occur  to  her  that  th  dis 
ruptive  classrooms  may  have  arisen  uto 
her  own  naivete  as  an  instructor. 

Following       her       hushand  & 
Washington,  she  laments  landingjBb 
because  employers  strove  to  create  mi 
cally  balanced  staffs.  Chavez  wantedfc 
valued  for  more  than  just  her  ethniM 
gins,  yei  she  admits  she  did  not  inflt 
possess  the  qualifications  for  her  jobpi 
never  turned  one  down,  and  each  pcH 
carried  her  up  one  more  rung  o: 
career  ladder.  One  job  was  a  "ste 
stone"  and  another  a  "real  opporrur 
get  my  foot  in  the  door  on  Capitol 
After  several  such  opportunities  wit 
National    Education  Association. 
.American  Federation  of  Teachers 
department  of  Health  Educatior 
Welfare,  she  lobbied  to  be  staff  direct 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  a  po\ 
position  from  which  she  could  launc 
campaign  against  affirmative  actioi 
ensuing  White  House  appointme 
public  liaison  made  her  little  more  t 
"high  status  hostess,"  so  she  quit  to  n 
a  Maryland  Senate  seat  where  she 
affect  public  policy  directly.  She  los 
in  a  style  now  familiar,  blamed  the 
not  her  own  political  mistakes  and 
slinging  campaign. 

Up  to  that  point  Chavez  had 
considerable  coinage  with  Washii 
conservatives.  Representing  U.S.  ErB 
a  group  promoting  a  constitulB 
amendment  to  make  English  the  oft 
language  of  the  country,  sealed  herAi 
she  believes,  as  the  "most  hated  Hisp 
in  America."  U.S.  English  served  as  a'Ot 
for  its  founder's  ideas  about  race,  eugjii 
and  forced  sterilization,  howeverm 
while  Chavez  describes  her  surprise  V 
she  perceived  "visceral  hatred"  on  theio 
of  mam  in  her  audiences,  she  m 
acknowledges  that  her  detractors'  ■ 
tions  could  have  arisen  from  their  an 
rence  of  such  practices  rather  than  nrei 
from  her  support  of  English  as  an  om 
language,  her  conservative  views  om 
seemingly  anti-Hispanic  stance. 

Raul  Yzaguirre,  president  oil 
National  Council  of  La  Raza  and  Ch« 
former  boss,  acknowledges  that  sh  b. 
"made  a  career  out  of  being  differed 
kinder  judgment  than  that  of  Fran|l 
Olmo  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times,™ 
deems  her  a  "member  of  the  so-ilk 
chattering"  class"  who  "w  rites... out ll 
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of  right-leaning  ivory  towers  inside 
ieltwav"  and  a  "professional  and- 
o"). 

i  Unlikely  Conservative  would  have 
a  more  interesting  book  if  Linda 
ez  understood  she  has  been  a  conser- 

all  along,  accepted  that  she  would 
:ritics  and  took  more  time  to  explain 
tellectual  basis  of  her  thought  and  the 
;ht  of  other  conservatives.  Linda 
vi,  after  all  she  has  written  here,  lost 
est  chance  to  shape  a  conservative 
:  policy  from  a  cabinet  position,  not 
se  she  is  a  conservative  (John 
oft,  after  all,  made  it  through  his 
e  confirmation),  but  because  her 
ion  led  her  to  that  fatal  sin  of  omis- 
Vo  one  even  had  the  chance  to  chal- 
her  conservative  credentials. 
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e  New  Faithful,  Colleen  Carroll,  a 
journalist  from  St.  Louis,  offers  a 
'  tour  through  the  lives  of  today's 
itant  and  Catholic  young  adults  who 
:e  a  traditionalist  form  of  faith, 
clamor  for  pre- Vatican  II  pieties, 
ice  condemnations  of  abortion, 
sexuality  and  premarital  sex  and  see 
elves  as  bearers  of  authentic 
"ianity  in  a  world — and  often  a 
l — that  wants  to  sell  the  Gospel  out 
latest  social  fads.  They  are  the  new 
erculturalists  who  embrace 
itian  orthodoxy." 

:al  for  Christianity  consumes  them, 
book  is  full  of  eucharistic  piety, 
:s,  confession,  incense-filled  litur- 
Iramatic  conversions,  devotion  to 
shop  of  Rome,  natural  family  plan- 
iible  and  catechism  study,  kneeling 
sting  and  costly  grace  of  all  sorts, 
it  today's  young  traditionalists  are 
;rely  recreating  1950's  middle-class 
ianity.  They  are  often  passionately 
:-oriented  and  open  to  expanded 


roles  for  women,  concerned  for  racial  and 
economic  justice  and  debate  among 
themselves  about  how  tolerant  they  must 
be  of  the  values  of  non-Christians  (or  pro- 
gressive Christians).  They  want  to  be  in 
the  world,  changing  it  for  Christ,  not 
holed  up  in  circled  wagons  of  homogene- 
ity. 

These  "new  faithful"  want  firm  and 
even  rigid  guidance,  unquestionable  abso- 
lutes. They  represent  a  compelling 
response  to  postmodern  culture's  plurali- 
ty, diversity  and  ambiguity.  Indeed, 
Carroll's  most  persuasive  argument  is  that 


because  of  the  implosion  of  an  insular 
Catholic  culture  and  the  emergence  of 
Catholics  into  postmodemity,  "ortho- 
doxy" is  a  more  cosdy  choice  than  ever 
before,  and  inherently  important  and 
interesting  for  that  reason  alone.  Yet 
Carroll's  emphasis  on  the  decisional 
dimension  of  traditionalist  faith  under- 
plays the  psychological  background  that 
informs  the  crafting  of  all  religious  identi- 
ty. Are  there  prevalent  psychological  pat- 
terns in  young  adults  who  choose  a  more 
progressive  or  more  traditionalist  Catholic 
identity?  Carroll  does  not  raise  the  ques- 
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rion,  seeing  it  only  as  a  matter  of  theologi- 
cally choosing  the  "truth"  of  Christian 
orthodoxy. 

But  which  Christianity  consumes  these 
"new  faithful"?  Despite  avowals  of  fidelity 
to  "historic  Christianity,"  the  faith  of  these 
young  adults  is  ahistorical.  They  cannot 
admit  that  faithful  Christians  have  dis- 
agreed on  important  doctrinal  and  moral 
issues  throughout  Christian  history,  or  that 
official  Catholic  teaching  has  changed  or 
"developed"  on  specific  issues.  They  want 
Christian  history  and  Catholic  identity  to 
be  much  less  ambiguous,  historical  and 
contested  than  has  actually  been  die  case. 


The  problem  of  ahistoricity  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  use  of  the  word  "ortho- 
dox" to  describe  diese  young  adults.  What 
does  "orthodox"  mean?  Carroll  suggests, 
with  Chesterton,  that  it  means  adherence 
to  the  Aposdes'  Creed  and  die  "general  his- 
toric conduct  of  those  who  heed  such  a 
creed."  Carroll  seems  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  this  definition  raises  10  times  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  The  Creed,  of 
course,  leaves  out  the  concrete  life  of  Jesus; 
and  what  "general  historic  conduct"  means 
is  a  tremendously  delicate  issue.  The  treat- 
ment of  women  as  inherendy  interior,  as 
well  as  violent  Christian  triumphalism,  are 
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both  part  of  the  "general  historic  coma 
of  Christians  who  professed  the  Cret;bu 
in  Carroll's  book  you  find  no  young  lull 
who  are  thinking  about  why  such  "h;ori 
conduct"  is  inappropriate  today. 

Carroll  also  describes  orthodrlka 
including  "acceptance  of  a  transcefcj 
moral  authority  as  revealed  irjfeh 
Scriptures.. .regular  worship  iar. 
prayer.. .belief  in  absolute  truth,  A 
recognition  of  objective  standards  o^ei 
sonal  and  public  morality."  No  thoukti 
progressive  Christian  would  disagrefc 
any  of  this.  Thus,  her  use  of  "orthodor  t 
describe  these  "new  faithful"  is  cm 
scending  and  confused.  It  trades  on  m 
dichotomy  that  animates  the  book — up 
upholding  tradition  versus  "reshaH 
doctrine  or  moral  teachings  to  fit"  cofc 
porary  life.  She  and  other  young  trac|(r 
alists  seem  to  think  romanticalljH 
Christian  "tradition"  dropped  prisaei 
from  the  heavens  and  therefore  mmk 
protected  in  its  fragile  innocence. 

Moreov  er,  (  iarroll  joins  these 
adults  in  lobbing  potshots  at  such  grojs; 
"one  Benedictine  order — in  which  midli 
aged  nuns  wear  sport  coats  instead  cm 
gious  robes  and  describe  their  spiritual] 
such  vague  terms  as  'creation  centerejjr 
'open  to  the  Spirit'."  I  imagine  that  ifjjp 
of  these  young  "orthodox"  Christian* 
in  the  evangelist  Mark's  communitylfct 
would  be  constandy  criticizing  Lugjf 
John  as  "accommodationist." 

hi  addition,  diese  young  adults  seB 
have  a  largely  uncritical  acceptan:  i 
intense  emotionality — dreams,  fedij 
ecstasies — as  irrefutable  evidence  dB 
presence  of  die  Spirit.  Carroll  herseW 
eludes  story  after  story  with  the  pnJBi 
gift  of  tears,  meant  to  validate  the  aiWi 
ticity  of  these  young  adults'  conviction 

Now  let  us  frankly  admit  that  vei 
excess  of  these  new  traditionalists  ip 
found  among  young  progressive  Cadi 
among  whom  1  count  myself  a  meB 
But  there's  an  even  stronger  challenge 
than  a  warning  about  religious  chauvia 
The  New  Faithful  is  a  damning  critkle 
Catholic  catechesis.  Carroll  inadveflnt 
implies  that  lack  of  strong  religious  diE 
rion  in  childhood  may  encourage  a  m  e 
traditionalism  in  young  adulthood,  i 

Where  does  Catholic  religious  uc 
rion  go  from  here?  Pedagogically,  pnfre 
sive  Catholics  cannot  compete  with  it 
"new  faithful."  There  is  no  prog™ 
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ative  or  equivalent  to  the  Franciscan 
;rsity  of  Steubenville  or  to  Opus  Dei. 
ng  as  progressive  Catholics  remain 
red  and  do  not  effectively  steward 
vision  to  a  new  generation,  these  new 
!  ionalists  will — as  Carroll  rightly 
i  s — increase   their   influence  well 
id  their  actual  numbers.  Those  who 
a  more  progressive  interpretation  of 
ilic  identity  have  to  realize  that  an 
jnfidence  in  being  "right"  is  neither 
|  priate  nor  strategic  enough  for  the 
!  ativity  of  a  progressive  interpretation 
!  dean  II.  Tom  Beaudoin 

\  Quest  of  His 

j  idolino 

iberto  Eco 

ated  by  William  Weaver 

rt.  528p$27.  ISBN  0151006903 

new  novel,  Umberto  Eco,  semiotics 
sor  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
and  novels,  offers  a  stylistic  tour-de- 
set  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
rick  Barbarossa,  Holy  Roman 
ror  from  1155  to  1190. 
he  core  of  the  novel  is  Baudolino — 
■eliable  narrator  with  a  heart  of  gold, 
i  chief  trait  is  a  willingness  to  concoct 
tale  if  it  will  serve  a  noble  purpose. 
)lino  lives  in  an  articulate  fantasy: 
problem  of  my  life  is  that  I've  always 
>ed  what  I  saw  with  what  I  wanted  to 
The  novel  opens  with  Baudolino  as 
d  man  relating  his  life  story  to 
as,  a  judge  and  historian  at  the  court 
mstantinople  who  is  seeking  safety 
his  family  during  the  city's  fiery 
ction  in  1204  at  the  hands  of  ram- 
l  Crusaders. 

iudolino  recounts  a  remarkable,  if 
itirely  believable,  tale.  Adopted  as  a 
of  stepson  by  Frederick  after 
(lino's  family  gave  him  hospitality, 
>lino  becomes  a  cherished  protege, 
nly  one  who  speaks  the  truth  to 
rick's  face,  but  also  the  one  who 
:  up  effective  falsehoods  to  sustain 
rick's  interests  or  his  own. 
^hen  Baudolino  falls  in  love  with 
ce  of  Burgundy,  Frederick's  wife,  he 
love  letters  that  he  never  sends,  also 
3sing  her  replies  because  he  is  so 


eager  to  receive  them.  Eventually  he  gives 
Beatrice  both  sides  of  the  correspondence, 
so  the  letters  actually  become  what  they 
purported  to  be.  As  a  semiotician,  Eco 
delights  in  these  shifts  in  the  status  of  mes- 
sages or  signs.  The  novel  is  so  rich  in  such 
shifts  in  the  nature  and  transmission  of 
messages  that  one  wonders  if  Eco  fash- 
ioned his  protagonist's  name  from  today's 
technical  term  "baud,"  the  variable  rate  at 
which  data  is  transmitted  by  a  computer. 
Baudolino  does  tell  bawdy  tales,  but  more 
importantly  he  functions  in  the  novel  as 
the  chief  transmitter  of  information,  by 
written  and  spoken  word. 

Eco  seasons  his  story  with  deft  politi- 
cal commentary  as  the  novel  exposes  the 


machinations  and  bureaucracy  of 
Frederick's  court,  the  wiles  of  corrupt 
clergy  and  the  seemingly  unending  cycle 
of  human  conflict  and  warfare.  There  are 
many  moments  in  the  novel  that  are  rem- 
iniscent of  Joseph  Heller's  Ciitch-22  or 
Jonathan  Swift's  Gullivers  Travels.  For 
example,  in  one  instance  simply  renaming 
a  town  is  enough  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
Frederick's  advancing  army. 

Eco  takes  his  reader  through  fascinat- 
ing descriptions  of  the  mechanics  of  siege 
warfare,  the  minutiae  of  cosmological 
arguments  of  the  times — e.g.,  whether  the 
earth  is  flat  or  spherical,  whether  a  vacuum 
can  exist  or  how  to  reconcile  contradicto- 
ry measurements  given  in  Scripture  for 


FORDHAM 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  JESUIT  UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCES  FOR  2003  -  2004 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  C  ounseling 
and  Spiritual  Care  (48  credits) 


Directors: 

John  J.  Shea,  OSA,  PhD 
Janet  R.  Ruffing,  RSM,  PhD 
Beverly  A.  IMusgravc,  PhD 

Also  Current 

IV1A  Religion  with  concentration  in 
Spirituality/Spiritual  Direction  or 
Pastoral  Counseling  (36  credits) 

Curriculum: 

10  courses  (30  credits) 
Pastoral  Counseling  Theories 
Basic  Skills  in  Counseling  and  (  are 
Advanced  Skills  in  Counseling  and  (  are 
Special  Issues  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Life  Cycle  I  or  II 

Theory  and  Technique  in  Group  Process 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Field  Placement 

Pastoral  Interviewing  and  Diagnosis 
Pastoral  Counseling  Practicum 


Electives:  choose  6  of  10  ( IS  cr.) 

Psychology  and  Religion 

Personality  and  Change 

'Partners  in  Healing:  A  Pastoral  Response 

'Systemic  and  Spiritual  Aspects  of  Illness 

*  Death,  Dying  and  Bereavement 
**Thcology  of  the  Human  Person 
''Contemporary  Christian  Spirituality 
* 'Meditation:  Fast  and  West 
''Spiritual  Direction:  Theology  and  Practice 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE) 
'Pastoral  Care  Interest 

*  'Spiritual  (  'are  Interest 

Two- Year  Cycle-  Begin  2003-2004: 
Jan.  13,  June  25.  Aug.  25,  Jan.  I  2 

Awards:  Full/Partial 
Post-Master's: 

Advanced  Professional  diploma  (API))  in 
any  of  five  additional  core  concentrations: 
Family  ,  Youth,  Adult,  Parish, 
Peace  and  Justice  (30  credits) 


Graduate  School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education 
Fordham  University 
Bronx,  NY  10458-5163 
Phone:  (718-817-4800   FAX:  (718)  817-3352 
Visit  our  Web  site:  http://www.fordham.edu  
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God  has  planted  a  seed, 
a  dream... 

a  passion... 


Allow  it  to  flourish  within  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  |esus 

loin  an  international  community 
of  women  religious  who  are 
committed  to  helping  others 
believe  that  God  lives  and  acts 
in  them  and  in  our  world,  and  to 
rejoice  in  God's  presence. 

Who  is  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  |esus? 

We  bring  life  experi- 
ence and  specialized 
skills  to  the  complex 
needs  of  people  in  all 
societies.  Working 
within  this  religious 
community  offers  a  way 
to  combine  creative 
and  professional 
commitments  in  a  community 
life  of  prayer,  working  in 
spiritual,  educational  and 
social  work  ministries. 

Our  life  of  prayer  and 
community  strengthens  us 
for  our  service. 

We  invite  you  to  learn  more  about  us.  You  are 
welcome  to  join  our  prayer  and  celebrations. 
Experience  for  yourself  a  tradition  of  collaboration 
and  innovation  in  ministry  and  help  others  to  grow 
strong  in  faith  and  lead  fully  human  lives. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Society  ol  the  Holy  Child  lesus, 
visit  our  web  site  www. shcj.org  or  contact: 

leannc  Marie  Hatch,  SHCI 
Society  ol  the  Holy  Child  lesus 
460  Shadeland  Avenue 
Drexel  Hill.  PA  19026 
(610)  626-1400 


jhatch@shcj.org 


Sheila  McNiff.  SHC| 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  lesus 
1833  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd. 
Pasadena,  CA  91104 
(451)  435-3773 
smcniff@shcj.org 


Advent  .„„/ 
Christmas 

THOMAS  MERTON 


Advent  and  Christmas 
With  Thomas  Merton 

A  Redemptorist  Pastoral 
Publication 

Thomas  Merton,  the  renowned 
Cistercian  monk,  brings  us  to  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  Advent  and  Christmas 
season,  where  we  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  who  will  make 
all  things  new  again.  In  a  spirit  of 
monastic  simplicity,  Merton  reveals  the 
humble  way  in  which  we  can  invite  the  Savior  into  our  hearts-withoutB 
the  clutter,  noise,  and  anxiety  Everyone  searching  lor  simple  spiritual  j 
will  want  to  spend  Advent  and  Christmas  With  Thomas  Merton 

1 1 2  pages;  Paperback  •  ISBN.  0-7648-0843-5  •  ID  #277$  •  - 

Doers  of  the  Word 
Moral  Theology  for  the 
Third  Millennium  Volume  II 

Terence  Kennedy,  C.Ss.R. 

The  second  volume  of  this  distinguished 
work  oi  scholarship  oilers  a  new 
perspective  from  which  to  make  moral 
decisions  on  the  critical  issues  of  our 
time.  In  clear,  sometimes  impassioned 
prose,  Terrence  Kennedy  has  created  a 
theology  to  challenge  our  thinking  and 
change  our  behavior. 

448  pages;  Paperback  •  ISBN:  0-7648-0931-8  •  ID  #R3517  •  $34 


DOERS 

OF  THE 

WORD 

VOLUME  II 

MORAL  THEOLOGY 

fur  Che 

Third  millennium 


TERENCE  KENNEDY.CSS.lt. 


Blessings  of  the  Daily 
A  Monastic  Book  of  Days 

Brother 'Victor- Antoine 
d'Avila-Latourrette 

Following  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and 
the  cycle  ol  the  Church  year  is  a  brief 
meditation  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Each 
meditation  begins  with  a  quote  from 
Scripture  or  a  relevant  author  followed 
by  a  reflection,  Interspersed  with  topics 
such  as  sheep  shearing  and  making 
pumpkin  jam  is  advice  on  keeping  Advent  holy,  meditations  on  h until; 
and  the  beatitudes,  and  appreciations  of  the  saints  The  book  is  illustrat 
with  12  woodcuts,  one  for  each  month  ol  the  year. 

464  pages;  Hardcover  •  ISBN:  0-7648-0933-4  •  ID  #R2400  •  $22 
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'emple  in  Jerusalem.  Eco  is  a  histo- 
of  explanatory  narratives,  such  as 
ocumentation  of  false  relics  or  the 
cal  justifications  for  Frederick's  title 
>ly  Roman  Emperor.  Having  come 
th  some  new  story,  Baudolino  earns 
raise  from  one  of  his  companions: 
bad....  It  conceals  and  reveals  at  the 
time.  And  it  opens  the  path  to  the 
c  of  interpretation."  The  reader  is 
redly  immersed  in  the  vortex  of 
)lino's  version  of  history, 
flowing  his  love  for  Beatrice  will 

reach  fulfillment,  Baudolino  sets 
ith  an  eccentric  collection  of  com- 

for  the  fabled  realm  of  Prester 

The  search  for  this  kingdom  is  a 
for  a  Utopian  realm  where 
tian  and  Jew  may  live  in  peace  and 
:  wisdom  governs  the  land, 
he  novel  builds  up  to  Baudolino's 
nt  of  how  his  sturdy  band  leads  a 
populace  into  battle  against  the 
;  Huns,  and  he  regales  Niketas 
ivid  fantasies  that  would  be  right  at 

in  a  "Star  Wars"  film.  Pouring 
le  fray  are  strange  and  exotic  crea- 
— the  one-legged  skiapods,  the 
ayae  who  lack  heads,  the  panotians 
luge  ears  that  droop  down  to  their 

and  an  assortment  of  pygmies, 
ins  and  giants.  By  this  point 
»lino  has  come  quite  untethered 
■eality,  raising  questions  about  the 
ty  of  his  earlier  narratives. 
:o  also  weaves  a  murder  mystery 
lis  latter  part  of  the  novel  concern- 
hether  Frederick  drowned  in  the 
Saleph,  as  history  would  have  it,  or 
er  he  might  have  been  murdered. 

did  in  The  Name  of  the  Rose,  Eco 
les  an  elegantly  formulated  and 
5ing  solution. 

Uliam  Weaver  handles  well  the 
ng  task  of  translating  Eco's  Italian 
rose  that  is  fluid  but  never  florid, 
der  the  challenge  of  translating 
lescription  of  the  Sambatyon,  a 
hat  gushes  rocks  instead  of  water: 
•e  were  cataracts  that  plunged 

from  dozens  of  rocky  eaves 
;ed  like  an  ampitheater,  into  a 
lless  final  vortex,  an  incessant 
ig  of  granite,  an  eddy  of  bitumen, 
undertow  of  alum,  a  churning  of 

a  clash  of  orpiment  against  the 

mdolino  is  a  memorable  Quixotic 


hero,  confusing  appearance  and  reality 
in  his  desire  to  do  good.  He  summarizes 
his  evolving  philosophy  of  the  imagina- 
tion: "There  is  nothing  better  than 
imagining  other  worlds.. .to  forget  the 
painful  one  we  live  in.  At  least  so  I 


thought  then.  I  hadn't  realized  that, 
imagining  other  worlds,  you  end  up 
changing  this  one."  Even  in  the  12th 
century,  Eco  seems  to  say,  poets  and  sto- 
rytellers were  the  unacknowledged  legis- 
lators of  the  world.        Gerald  T.  Cobb 


Books  reviewed  in  America  can  be  purchased  online. 
Go  to  www.americamagazine.org  and  click  on  the  book  title. 


READ  THE  BOOK  PEOPLE 
ARE  TALKING  ABOUT 

"Tliis  brilliant  young  journalist  opens  the 

door  to  exciting  and  inspiring  vistas.  " 
Robert  D.  Novak — CNN  Commentator  &  Syndicated  Columnist 

"If  you  are  making  plans  for  your  church  in  the  next 
decade,  you  can't  afford  to  leave  this  hook  unread.  " 
Fr.  Benedict  J.  Groeschel,  C.F.R. — Author,  Behold,  He  Comes 

"Carroll's findings  create  credibility  that  faith  will  be  an 
increasingly  important  part  of  building  a  better  world.  " 
Richard  Leonard — Nieman  Chair  Emeritus,  Marquette  University 

$19  95  -  HC  -  1645-5 

A  SELECTION  OF  RECENT  REVIEWS: 

Wall  Street  Journal  •  America  •  The  Washington  Post  •  Toronto  National  Post  • 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Library  Journal  •  Booklist  •  Publishers  Weekly 

LOYOLAPR  KSS.     Call  1-800-621-1008  or  visit  your  local  bookstore. 


THE  NEW  FAITHFUL 


COUCEN  CARROLL 


The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Three  Master  Level  Degree  Programs: 

Divinity,  Pastoral  Counseling, 

and  Pastoral  Studies,  with  concentrations 

in  Religious  Education  &  Spiritual  Direction 

InstitutO  HispanO  certificates  in 
Hispanic  Ministry  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 

Specialized  Certificates 
Formation  Program 
Noncredit  Offerings 


For  information  &  financial  aid  call  or  write 
IPS  Loyola  University  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 
\fax  773-508-2319 
773-508-2320, 
800-424-1238 


http://wvm.luc.edu/depts/ips 

Loyola  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  educator  and  employer 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or 


call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;^Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 


Pilgrimage 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE:  May 

25  -  June  5,  2003.  "France:  Heritage  of  Faith 
and  Spirituality."  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J., 
Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.  Daily  Mass,  informal  presentations  on 


NCEA 


Department  of  Religious  Education 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

Executive  Director  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
is  searching  for  a  visionary  catechetical  leader  to  head  its  Department 
of  Religious  Education.  The  Department  of  Religious  Education  pro- 
vides national  leadership  and  services  that  foster  total  religious  educa 
tion/catechesis  at  all  levels:  youth,  adult,  family,  parish,  and  school. 
Two  major  initiatives  of  the  department  are  the  National  Association 
of  Parish  Catechetical  Directors  (NPCD)  and  religious  education  as 
sessments  (NCEA  ACRE  and  IFG).The  Executive  Director  must  pos 
sess  substantial  theological  and  catechetical  training  and  skills  and  be 
capable  of  substantive  catechetical  writing  and  public  speaking.  At  least  5  years  as  an 
administrator  of  catechetical  programs  at  the  diocesan,  pai  ish,  oi  Catholic  school  level  is 
desirable,  as  well  as  proven  ability  and  success  in  managing  resources,  finances,  and  long- 
range  planning.  The  Executive  Director  must  be  a  practicing  Catholic  and  committed  to 
the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Applications  are  due  by  January  3,  2003.  Inter 
ested  persons  may  request  application  materials  from  Executive  Director  Search,  attn: 
Bernadette  Laniak,  NCEA,  1077  30th  Street,  NW,  Suite  100,  Washington.  DC  20007 
3852.  Ph.  (202)  337  6232.  Email:  npcd@ncea.org 


excellence  In  Catechols 


Vice  President 
Mission  Services 


*mt\  Dignity  Compassion 


Mercy  Community  Health  of  West  Hartford,  CT,  a  Catholic  Health  East  entity,  is  seek- 
ing a  Vice  President  of  Mission  Services.  This  position  reports  to  the  President/Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  is  responsible  for  disseminating  the  mission,  vision  and  values  of 
Mercy  Community  Health  throughout  its  long-term  care,  continued  care  retirement  and 
home  care  organizations. 

This  position  will  strengthen  the  commitment  to  mission  at  all  levels  of  each  facility  by 
developing  and  applying  educational  methodologies,  organizational  development  inter- 
ventions and  strategies,  pastoral,  ethical,  and  justice  principles  to  ensure  that  mission 
integrity  is  incorporated  into  all  organizational  processes.  The  Vice  President  of  Mission 
Services  will  provide  oversight  and  direction  of  outreach  initiatives  associated  with  vari- 
ous Sisters  of  Mercy  ministries  and  collaborate  with  Catholic  Health  East,  Mercy 
Community  Health  Board,  and  Mission  Effectiveness  Teams. 

A  Master's  degree  in  Health  Administration,  Education,  Theology  or  related  area  and  a 
minimum  of  5  years'  experience  in  mission  integration,  health  care,  education,  manage- 
ment, governance  or  sponsorship  are  required.  Must  demonstrate  strong  leadership 
skills  and  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  work  with  financial  and  corporate  language 
and  criteria. 

Qualified  candidates  are  invited  to  submit  their  resume  to:  Mercy  Community  Health, 
Director,  Human  Resources,  2021  Albany  Ave.,  West  Hartford,  CT  06107.  E.O.E. 


spirituality  of  sites  visited,  including  Lade 
Paris,  Chartres,  Solesmes  (world  cer| 
Gregorian  Chant),  Lisieux — home 
Therese — and  much  more.  Total  cost: ! 
Call,  write,  fax,  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descj 
flyer:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202 
Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland! 
NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928-22 13;  Fax:  (841 
9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@frontiernet.net.  j 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Full  time,  Assum 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Pittsburgh,  Pj 
weekend  Masses.  Holy  days,  weekly  I 
liturgy;  weddings  and  funerals  additional! 
choir,  two  children's  choirs,  two  hf 
choirs,  45 -rank  Casavant  organ  in  live  acc 
environment.  Candidates  must  have  ; 
seven  years'  experience  with  Vatican  II 
and  possess  an  earned  B.M.  degree;  M., 
ferred.  Application  must  include  resurr 
professional  and  one  personal  refi 
Contact:  Rev.  Dennis  Buranosky,  Assu 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  45  N.  Spragi 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15202;  Ph:  (412)  766-66( 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nativity  Prep; 
School,  Boston,  seeks  an  Executive  D 
Sponsored  by  the  Jesuits  of  New  El 
Nativity  Prep  (gTades  5-8)  provides  a 
tuition-free  education  to  65  boys  of  al 
from  low-income  backgrounds.  Now  in  i 
year,  N.P.  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  N 
model  schools.  Its  graduates  attend  priv 
independent  secondary  schools  throi 
New  England.  As  chief  executive  offic 
Executive  Director  provides  overall  n 
oriented  leadership  for  the  institutic 
assumes  primary  responsibility  for  all  ac 
trative  functions  of  the  school.  A  job  d 
don  is  available  at  www.nativitybosti 
Duties  to  be  assumed  in  July  2003.  Can 
should  possess  appropriate  education/a( 
trative  experience  and  exhibit  qualirit 
reflect  the  mission  of  the  school.  Su 
detailed  resume  with  contact  informac 
references,  salary  requirements  and  a  p 
statement  of  interest  by  Dec.  1,  2002,  t 
William  Campbell,  S.J.,  Nativity  Pr 
Lamartine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02 

THE  HENRY  J.  KNOTT  CHAIR  IN  THEI0C 

Eoyola  College  in  iMaryland  seeks  appB 
for  the  Henry  J.  Knott  Chair  in  TheologMn 
college  seeks  to  appoint  a  senior-leveB1" 
teacher  and  scholar  in  the  department  ott 
ogy.  The  holder  of  the  chair  would  be  rtp 
to  teach  two  courses  per  semester  (threel 
rations  per  year),  pursue  research  in  hi! 
logical  specialty  and  contribute  to  the  I 
intellectual  life  <  it  the  depai  tmeni  and  I 
lege.  The  college  welcomes  applicant 
any  theological  discipline  who  also  havd 
theological  interests.  Salary  will  be  comij 
rate   with   experience    and  qualific 
Applicants  should  send  a  letter  of  applic 
c.v.  and  the  names  of  at  least  three  refJ 
to:  Dr.  Stephen  Fowl,  Chair,  Departnfii 
Theology,  Loyola  College  in  MarylancW 
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arles  St.,  Baltimore,  AID  21210.  We  will 
reading  applications  on  1 5  Dec.  and  will 
ue  until  the  post  is  filled.  E-mail: 
Jloyola.edu;  Web  site:  ww-4v.loyola.edu. 

SSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Notre  Dame 
ary  Graduate  School  of  Theology  invites 
irions  for  a  full-time  position  as  profes- 

philosophy.  Teaching  responsibilities 
■  two  or  three  courses  each  semester  and 
ig  in  formation.  Candidates  should  be 
o  working  with  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
;,  religious  and  lain,'.  Application  dead- 
larch  1,  2003.  Beginning  day:  Aug.  12. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Rev.  Jose  I. 
ida.  Academic  Dean,  Notre  Dame 


Seminary,  2901  S.  Carrollton  Avenue,  New- 
Orleans.  LA  701 18-4391;  or  contact  him  by  e- 
mail:  registrar@nds.edu 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  to  San  Antonio.  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
and  women  seeking  renew  al  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M. 
Program.  10°  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail: 
mtm@ost.  edu:  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 


oston  College  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
nd  Pastoral  Ministry 


Continuing  a  Tradition  of  Excellence  in 
Educating  for  Ministry  since  1911 

(aster's  Degree  in  Pastoral  Ministry  with  a 
oncentration  in  Spirituality 

ummer  Post-Master's  Certificate  in  the  Practice 
I  Spirituality 

jiritual  Classics  and  Participative  Learning 

Exploration  of  historical  and  contemporary  Christian 
spiritual  classics 

Exposure  to  tools  for  fostering  the  spiritual  growth  of 
ndividuals  and  faith  communities 
Spiritual  formation  for  personal  growth  and  pastoral 
leadership 

Addition... 

Enriching  Liturgical  and  Social  Opportunities 
Graduate  Student  Housing 
Option  of  Academic  Year  and  Summer  Study) 
3enerous  Financial  Aid 
Special  rate  for  those  employed  or 
'olunteering  in  a  New  England  diocese 


life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  lain  )?  (800)  645- 
5347. 

Wcl")  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 
ice.com. 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  Mend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-28C-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


Boston  College 

For  information,  contact: 
Mary  Magennis 
Institute  of  Retgious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry 
Department  J 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3931 
800-487-1 167  or  61 7-552-8440 
Fax:617-552-0811 
e-mail:  kepm@tK.edu 
http://www.bc.edu/irepm.html 
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letters 

Truth  and  Feeling 

I'd  like  to  commend  Gerard  Quigley's 
lovely,  evocative  illustration  for  "Some 
Basics  About  Celibacy"  (10/28).  It  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  how  symbols  com- 
municate both  truth  and  feeling. 

William  J.  O'Malley.  S.J. 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

Why  Do  You  Ask? 

The  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker's  piece  of 
thinly  rationalized  homophobia  (9/30) 
deserves  to  be  responded  to  point  by 


point.  For  example,  his  limiting  true 
celibacy  to  heterosexual  people  reminds 
me  of  the  woman  who  ordered  a  Shirley 
Temple  highball  without  bourbon.  The 
bartender  replied  that  they  were  out  of 
bourbon,  but  would  she  like  one  without 
scotch? 

I  do  have  a  serious  question.  Since  it 
is  possible  for  people  wh<  >  are  not  sexual- 
ly active  to  conceal  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion, how  would  bishops  and  seminary 
rectors  know  to  whom  to  deny  ordina- 
te in?  Given  the  bigotry  that  still  exists  in 
society  and  in  the  Catholic  Church 
toward  homosexuality,  I  would  not 


FACES 

OF  MINISTRY 


THE 


Brian  Zanin  '98,  Master  of  Arts,  Theology 
Campus  Minister,  University  of  Wisconsin 
with  spouse  Karla  Manternach, 
'98  Master  of  Arts,  Theology,  Religion  Writer 


"As  campus  minister,  I  lead  college 
students  in  prayer,  involve  them  in  min- 
istry and  service  projects,  like  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  serve  as  an  advisor  to  the 
Catholic  students,  and  guide  them  in 
their  faith  formation.  I  sought  out 
the  Washington 

Theological  Union  *fc 
because  of  the 

quality  of  its  0^ 
academic  training  „ 
and  its  emphasis  on  *** 
pastoral  ministry; 

however,  I  didn't  -llr  : 

realize  how  much  the  *  ■  m 

ministerial  focus  and 
the  superior  academic 
grounding  would  serve  me  as  I  now 
minister  to  college  students.  And  being 
located  in  Washington,  DC,  I  also  was 
able  to  advocate  for  social  justice 
issues  affecting  national  public 
policy.  The  studies,  the  training  and 
extracurricular  opportunities  all  have 
translated  well  into  my  work  and 
prepared  me  well  to  serve  in  the 
challenging  university  environment." 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  and 
Financial  Aid 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 


CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922 
X5213 

email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

6896  Laurel  St,  NW 
Washington,  DC  2001 2 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY  AND  THEOLOGY 


blame  a  gay  candidate  for  ordinaticfa 
lying  about  his  sexual  orientation,  (jm, 
to  think  about  it.  my  response  nowjfe 
decades  of  ordained  ministry,  to  anH 
cial's  question  about  my  sexual  oriel- 
tion  would  be,  "If  you  can't  tell,  wlfc 
you  asking?" 

I  don't  know  if  word  has  reach«b 
Congregation  for  Bishops  that  we  In 
priest  shortage  over  here. 

(Rev.)  William  Mci'mi 
South  Weymouth. SB: 

The  Real  Issue 

Thank  you  for  the  recent  exchange! 
views  regarding  gay  priests.  As  witrp 
in  the  numerous  letters  published  : 
reply,  a  great  majority  of  readers  ; 
reasonable  Catholics  see  right  throj 
the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker's  archaic] 
based  thinking.  People  often  ask,  "1 
can  a  priest  be  gay  if  he  is  celibate* 
Surely  your  recent  articles  pro\ide  f 
great  deal  of  clarification  about  the« 
of  identity  versus  activity  of  the  hoi» 
sexual  person  and  should  help  peopB 
finally  understand  more  fully  that  a| 
identity  is  surely  neither  a  detrimer 
clerical  calling  nor  an  inclination 
sexual  actirity.  (It  anything,  it  may 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSE 

Annual  Fall  McGinley  LectB 

THE  POPULATION 
OF  HELL 

PRESENTED  BY 

Avery  Cardinal  Dulles, 

The  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Profe 

Wednesday,  November  20,  20, 
8:00  PM 
Leonard  Theater 
Fordham  Preparatory  School 
Bronx,  NY 

Reception  to  follow. 
For  iurther  informatior 
please  call  (718)  817-47 
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A  great  gift! 

The  first  "teach-yourself" 
program  to  help  the  parish  priest 
communicate  with  Hispanic  parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
1 2  cassettes  (12  hr )  and  two  books  of  1 48  and 
1 12  pages,  $199,  (CT  residents  add  sales  tax) 
Full  three-week  money-back  guarantee.  Call 
toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  or  write  to  place  your  order 
or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  . of  our  new  52-page 
Whole  World  Language  Catalog  offering 
courses  in  103  languages  Our  30th  year 


aupiafQRum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  5606,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail  R5606(<7>audioforurri  com 


100  Days  in  the  Scenic  Beauty 
of  New  Mexico 


A  Sabbatical/Renewal  program  for 
priests  and  vowed  religious 
of  middle  years 


Fall  and  Spring 


SANGRE 


CEN 


DE  CRISTO 


TER 


non-academic,  experiential,  community-based 


Sangre  Admissions 

410  State  Road  592 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87506-0070  USA 

505/983-7291 

sangre@newmexico.com 

www.sangredecristo.org 


vide  a  special  charism  that  enhances  their 
effectiveness  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.) 

The  real  issue  with  regard  to  sexual 
abuse  by  priests  is  more  likely  celibacy, 
not  homosexuality.  In  my  view,  some  are 
called  to  the  virtue  of  celibacy,  and  some 
are  called  to  clerical  service.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  both  callings  occur  in  the 
same  person.  I  know  celibate  persons 
who  are  not  called  to  ordination  and 
ordained  persons  who  are  not  necessarily 
called  to  celibacy.  They  are  simply  two 
different  callings. 

The  news  story  in  your  Oct.  2 1  issue 
(Signs  of  the  Times)  about  the  Vatican 
preparing  a  document  against  admitting 
gays  to  ordination  tans  the  fires  of  this 


debate  again.  How  hypocritical  ancjn 
Christian  to  state  that  "independerof 
any  judgment  on  the  homosexual  p> 
son"  they  "should  not  be  admitted  >r_ 
seminary."  Removal  of  gay  semina:B 
(without  any  examination  of  their  yfi 
chosexual  maturity)  would,  in  any  m 
mation,  be  an  extremely  harsh  juddjfc 
on  them  as  persons,  since  it  would  ■ 
destroy  their  ability  to  follow  the  cl 
to  the  priesthood  that  God  has  giv* 
them.  Again,  some  are  trying  to  ju« 
heterosexism  by  separating  an  intri« 
part  of  people's  nature  from  their  in 
ty  as  unique  human  persons  and,  in 
case,  also  threatening  to  worsen  th 
already  grave  shortage  of  priests. 


"Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart.. .for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Be 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  withifi 
preparation  for  spiritual  ai 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuitio 
scholarships  available. 


•-p  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 

Colltgeville,  Minnesota  S()321 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  houn 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  media 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

- 

A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  now  JESUS  piep:  TOE  FINAL  If  f 
1 101  !RS  a  comprehensive  presentation  ot  every  detail  ot  Jesus'  final  hours,  (m 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  tor  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  inle 
Garden  ot  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scouf  j 
ing,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  wdlt 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  teet,  and  tho.se  final  three  hours  ol(*' 
ment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  ot  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  ycnh 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  ot  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  if- 
sion  from  the  perspectives  ot  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pairl 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  ot  what  Jesus  endure 
hing  HOW  JESUS  MED;  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 
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Denial  is  not  a  river  in  Egypt 


It  is  a  very  human  defense 
against  the  pain  of  reality. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  painful. 
We  use  denial  to  shield  ourselves  from  unpleasant  reality, 
so  we  don 't  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alcoholic 
priests,  deacons,  sisters,  and  religious. 
Or  at  least  we  hope  we  don 't. . . 

Denial  is  available  to  all. 
Alcoholics  use  it,  and  their  superiors  do,  too. 
It  prevents  the  alcoholic  from  getting  treatment. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  denial  will  prove  fatal. 
But  when  denial  ends,  action  begins. 
And  action  is  the  key  to  recovery. 

At  (jl£tlfy^h  we  know  what  works. 

If  you  are  a  priest  or  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol 
or  know  a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol: 

Please  call  1-800-634-4155 
www.  guest  h  on  se.  org 


Claiming  that  gay  people  have  particu- 
larly strong  or  uncontrollable  sexual 
urges  or  that  they  cannot  "image  God" 
or  "contribute  to  the  good  of  society"  is 
ludicrous.  Michelangelo,  as  well  as  all  the 
gay  priests,  bishops  and  prophetic  spiri- 
tual leaders  of  the  past,  would  beg  to  dif- 
fer. 

Continuing  to  label  homosexuality  as 
a  "tendency,"  an  "inclination,"  a  "prob- 
lem" or  a  "question"  rather  than  an  ori- 
entation, as  this  and  other  church  docu- 
ments do,  subtly  reinforces  the  spiritual 
abuse  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be 


perpetrated  against  gay  and  lesbian  per- 
sons. All  of  these  terms  seek  to  discon- 
nect persons  from  their  God-given 
nature,  causing  untold  psychological  and 
emotional  damage  (ironically,  the  very 
damage  that  may  cause  the  kinds  of  true 
sexual  aberrations  at  the  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent scandal).  At  a  time  in  history  when' 
issues  of  justice  and  peace  are  so  crucial, 
some  in  our  hierarchy  choose  to  put 
their  energies  into  vindictive,  fear-based 
declarations,  instead  of  healing  and 
hopeful  dialogue  respectful  of  the  inher- 
ent (and  coherent)  dignity  of  each  or 
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Degree  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  can  help 
you  prepare  for  a  call  to  ministry  or  further 
develop  your  present  ministry. 


Master  of  Arts  in 
Spiritual  Direction 
Master  of  Divinity 
Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology 
Master  of  Theological  Studies 


Doctorate  in  Sacred  Theology 
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Sabbatical  Program 
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God's  human  creations  (the  first  an 
most  essential  tenet  of  Catholic  soc 
teaching). 

(Deacon)  Thomas 
Plainfiei 

Less  Dither 

There  were  many  letters  to  the  edit 
the  Oct.  14  issue  of  America  reprinl 

ing  the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Baker  for  h 
comments.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  ( 
seem  to  be  strung  out  and  hung  up 
issues — these  circumstances  and  hat 
ings  in  our  day — all  of  which  will  b< 
resolved  prayerfully;  hence  less  dith 
bother  on  our  parts  maybe? 

I've  been  reading  all  the  materk 
the  marketplace  on  these  recent  "up 
and  it  grieves  me  when  I  run  across 
cles  that  our  priests  are  drinking  toe 
much  because  of  boredom;  that  the 
labor  much  over  their  "no  one  care 
about  me"  thoughts;  and  lastly,  that 
pine  woefully  for  someone  with  wh 
they  can  share  intimate  dioughts.  It 
most  disheartening  to  discover  such 
traught  clergy  so  at  odds  widi  one  a 
er.  And  laypeople  seem  as  intense  o 
forming  their  own  squadron  of  "dis 
tents." 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  thr 
blanket  on  all  these  fires  that  burn  t 
avail — cool  down,  take  the  bull  by  t 
horns  or  ride  it  out,  get  on  with  oui 
lives — priests  and  laity  both. 

And  would  that  we  had  stalwart 
and  women  who  act  and  feel  that  tr 
know  where  the  way  is  to  the  truth, 
light.  We  all  need  to  form  a  better 
struction  to  our  lives — build  a  firme 
foundation  perhaps.  You  can't  buile 
tiling  on  queasiness.  Truth,  not  feai 
not  hysteria;  and  smile,  for  God  is  1 
he  is  always  with  us — the  best  frieni 
one  of  us  could  have.  Rejoice,  tor  g< 
ness  sakes!  All  of  this  happened  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  past  anyway,  ai 
is  good  we  are  once  again  aware  of 
past.  We  never  learn  from  it,  do  we 

Lucy 
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word 


he  Parousia  Is  Not  for  Wimps 


hird  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  November  17,  2002 

1:  Prov.  31:10-13,  19-20,  30-31;  Ps.  128;  1  Thes.  5:1-6;  Mt.  25:14-30 

'are  you  who  fear  the  Lord,  who  walk'in  his  ways  (Ps.  128:2) 


ISTER  NORICE,  our  sixth-grade 
teacher,  called  me  out  of  class  and 
said  that  the  pastor  wanted  to  see 
me.  In  fear  and  trembling  I  went 
i  die  church,  only  to  find  that  a  serv- 

needed  for  an  unexpected  funeral. 
Vlass,  Monsignor  Nelligan  gave  me 
mge  sum  in  1943.  Going  home  on 
I,  creaky  No.  8  street  car,  I  checked 
:ket  every  two  minutes  to  make  sure 
mey  was  still  then ,  and  once  home  I 
|  hid  it  in  my  secret  bank,  tucked 

a  water  heater. 

ave  always  felt  a  certain  sympathy  for 
tered  one-talent  man  in  the  strange 
e/allegory  presented  in  today's 
I  who  hides  his  unexpected  gift. 

leaving  on  a  journey,  a  rich  man 
^credible  sums  to  three  servants:  to 
;t,  10  talents,  to  the  second  five  and 
hird  one  talent  (which  alone  equaled 
iges  of  an  ordinary  worker  for  20 

Without  further  instructions  he 
Hurriedly  the  first  two  servants 
d  their  gifts,  while  the  one-talent 
ag  a  hole  and  hid  his.  Upon  return- 
:  master  asks  what  happened  to  his 
.  After  identical  recitations  about 
ig  die  gift,  each  of  the  first  two  is 
'a  good  and  faithful  servant,"  placed 
rge  of  even  more  possessions  and 
ned  into  die  joy  of  the  master, 
le  one-talent  man  must  be  despon- 
md  he  begins  immediately  with  his 
,  "'Master,  I  knew  you  were  a 
ding  person"  (lit.  a  "hard  man"), 
5ting  where  you  did  not  plant  and 
ng  where  you  did  not  sow,  so  out  of 
went  and  buried  my  talent."  The 
's  outburst  is  shocking.  He  berates 
in  as  wicked  and  lazy,  tells  him  that 
iuld  bave  invested  the  money  with 
s  (contrary  to  the  Jewish  laws  against 
and  gives  the  talent  to  die  one  who 
'  had  10.  He  then  exiles  the  timid 


servant  to  the  outer  darkness  to  weep  and 
gnash  his  teeth. 

If  the  master  of  this  parable  is  to  repre- 
sent the  returning  Jesus,  he  seems  vindic- 
tive, arbitrary  and  even  somewhat  immoral 
(remember  the  bankers!).  Is  there  anything 
the  poor  third  servant  did  that  explains  the 
bitter  response  and  punishment? 
Comparison  of  his  excuse  with  the  master's 
reply  gives  a  clue.  I  le  calls  the  master  a  hard 
man,  who  expects  returns  from  his  invest- 
ment, and  invokes  fear  as  his  defense.  In 
replying  ("So  you  knew")  the  master  admits 
diat  lie  expects  a  return  but  never  repeats  or 
agrees  widi  die  servant  calling  him  "hard." 
A  person  who  gives  away  vast  sums  (even 
one  talent)  may  be  enterprising  but  is 
scarcely  hard.  The  tragic  flaw  of  the  one- 
talent  man  is  that  he  lived  out  of  fear  even 
when  gifted. 

Such  is  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  alle- 
gory. Unlike  the  waiting  virgins  of  last 
week's  parable,  w  ho  presumed  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  others,  this  man  is  a  victim  of  his 
own  fright.  After  the  predictions  of  the  end 
time  in  Ch.  24  and  the  threats  of  severe 
judgments  aw  aiting  the  unfaithful  at  Jesus' 
return,  Matthew  is  urging  his  community 
not  to  be  timid  and  fearful,  but  to  take  risks. 
The  paradox  of  biblical  revelation  is  that 
the  merciful,  gracious  and  compassionate 
God  who  liberates  us  from  slavery  is  also 
the  God  who  will  judge  us  on  the  use  of  our 
gifts.  Every  gift  of  God  is  also  a  mandate  to 
bear  fruit  in  God's  vineyard. 

At  first  glance  the  traditional  "praise 
of  a  good  wife,"  from  Proverbs  seems  lit- 
tle related  to  this  Gospel.  Women  today 
may  bristle  at  the  overemphasis  on  house- 
hold management,  but  her  husband  has 
"entrusted  his  heart  to  her."  Unlike  the 
one-talent  man,  she  takes  this  gift  and 
"brings  forth  good,  not  evil";  she  "reaches 
her  hands  to  the  poor  and  extends  her 
arms  to  the  needv."  She  "fears  the  Lord," 


which  is  not  the  craven  fear  of  the  third 
servant  but  that  love  and  reverence  that 
spurs  to  action.  The  liberation  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  begins  with  the  revolt  of  the 
midwives,  who  disobey  the  command  to 
kill  the  Jewish  babies  and  affirm  life  in  the 
face  of  death,  so  "because  the  midwives 
feared  God,  he  built  up  families  for  them." 

The  church  in  history  lives  between 
the  times,  and  some  times  are  worse  than 
others.  Today  it  is  easy  to  let  fear  govern 
our  lives.  A  whole  political  and  social  cul- 
ture is  nurtured  by  fear,  and  it  stalks  our 
church  life.  Traditionalists  fear  the  gift  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  a  chang- 
ing church,  and  want  to  keep  their  trea- 
sure intact  through  a  return  to  dated  ritu- 
als and  arcane  theology.  Those  who  wel- 
comed the  a^ionniincnto  of  Pope  John 
XXIII  often  want  to  freeze  it  in  time  and 
arc  fearful  ol  renewing  the  renewal.  I  In- 
wise  women  at  the  wedding  feast,  the 
enterprising  servants  in  today's  Gospel 
and  the  good  wife  of  Proverbs  were  people 
of  foresight,  initiative  and  independence. 
The  church  today  has  been  given  vast 
treasures  of  "talents."  Will  these  increase 
or  remain  hidden  and  guarded? 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  script u r e 

•  Prayerfully  make  an  inventory  of 
your  gifts  and  talents. 

•  Ask  God  to  help  you  to  be  aware  of 
those  fears  that  can  paralyze  your  life.  s 

•  Prayerfully  recall  times  when  God 
praised  you  for  being  faithful  "in  small  ; 
matters"  and  welcomed  you  into  the 

joy  of  his  presence. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  QUR'AN 

Jacques  Jomier,  O.P. 

What  do  Christians  need  to  know  about 
the  Qur'an?  Fr.  Jacques  Jomier,  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  Middle  East,  has  written 
a  scholarly  yet  readable  work  on  the  profound  differences 
between  Christian  scripture  and  the  Islamic  sacred  texts,  differ- 
ences too  often  glossed  over.  An  excellent  text  in  which  to  learn 
just  what  Islam  means  when  it  talks  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
sources.  An  important  book  to  understand  the  highly  charged 
religious  elements  in  the  Middle  East.  240  pages.  Sewn  Softcover,  $20.95 


I  Believe 
In  God 


I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  -  Paul  Claudel 
Meditation  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
This  classic  work  by  the  great  French  poet 
and  writer  is  a  soaring  meditation  on  the 
profound    Christian    truths    of  the 
Apostle's  Creed.  Claudel,  a  deeply  spiri- 
tual Catholic  poet  who  meditated  at 
length  on  the  Creed,  is  filled  with  ecstasy 
and  wonder  as  he  celebrates  his  faith,  his 
hope  and  his  love  with  a  deep  sense  of 
joy,  the  fresh  and  vivid  images,  and  a 
delightful  humor  that  is  unforgettable. 
317  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $14.95 


GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 

Believing  and  Living  in  Our  Time 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  &  Peter  Seewald 
Ratzinger,  high-ranking  Vatican  prelate 
and  best  selling  author  presents  this  in- 
depth  interview  with  journalist  Seewald 
that  addresses  the  deep  questions  of  faith 
and  the  living  of  that  faith  in  our  modern 
world.  The  meeting  of  the  highly  regard- 
ed Churchman  and  theologian  with  the 
seasoned  journalist  provided  a  stimulat- 
ing, well-prepared  series  of  wide-rang- 
ing questions  on  profound  issues.  The  Cardinal  responds  with 
candor  and  deep  insights  that  are  sometimes  surprising  and 
always  thought-provoking.  460  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $18.95 

CRADLE  OF  REDEEMING  LOVE 

Tlie  Tlieologii  of  the  Christinas  Mi/steni 

John  Saward 

Saward  draws  upon  the  rich  traditions  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the 
great  Christian  mystics,  to  create  a  work 
that  is  both  new  and  old,  revolutionary 
and  orthodox.  This  profoundly  moving 
meditation  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Incarnation  will  aid  any  contemplation 
on  the  life  of  Christ.  The  subject  of  this 
book  is  the  objective  and  divinely 
revealed  truth  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Illustrated  with  eight  color 
paintings.  400  pages,  Seivn  Softcover,  $24.95 


WHAT  WERE  THE  CRUSADES? 

Jonathan  Riley-Smith 
The  most  acclaimed  introduction  to 
the  Crusades  by  the  world's  foremost 
authority  on  the  Crusades.  This  revised 
3rd  edition  of  the  classic  work  looks  at  causes  for  crusading,  thf 
legitimate  authority  of  the  papacy,  recruitment,  and  the  naturl 
of  the  crusade  vow  and  its  consequences,  and  features  a  useful 
chronology  and  brief  biographies  of  some  crusaders.  This  essenfi 
tial  guide  is  a  clear  and  concise  treatment  of  the  issues,  and  aJ 
introduction  for  students  and  general  readers  alike. 
225  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $11.95  i ' 


SAINT  AMONG  SAVAGES 
Tlte  Life  of  St.  Isaac  Jogues 

Francis  Talbot,  S.J. 

A  vast  canvas  unrolls  in  this  suspense- 
ful  and  swift-moving  story  of  heroic 
courage  in  the  earliest  days  of  New 
York.  Against  a  background  of  bloody 
wars  between  great  Indian  nations 
passes  the  magnificent  figure  of  the 
Jesuit,  Isaac  Jogues,  intrepid  pioneer, 
adventurer,  victim  of  horrific  cruelties, 
and  saint.  This  is  a  story  of  great  sacri- 
fice that  testifies  to  the  faith  and  heroism  of  Isaac  Jogues  an 
his  fellow  martyrs.  468  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $17.95 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
THE  CHURCH  FATHERS 

Edited  by  John  Willis,  S.J. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  been  a 
vital  source  of  wisdom  and  inspiration 
for  countless  saints,  popes,  peasants, 
and  converts  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church.  In  this  powerful  one-vol- 
ume library,  Willis  presents,  under  250 
doctrinal  topics,  an  exhaustive  selection 
of  writings  from  the  major  sources  of  the 
Fathers.  He  lets  the  Fathers  speak  for 
themselves  on  a  wide  variety  of  spiritu- 
al themes.  500  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $19.95 

PHILOSOPHY  101  BY 
SOCRATES  -  Peter  Kreeft 
An  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
The  popular  author  and  philosophy 
professor,  Kreeft,  presents  this  intro- 
duction to  philosophy  to  help  readers 
not  only  to  understand  philosophy  but 
to  fall  in  love  with  it.  Kreeft  says  the 
most  effective  way  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  is  to  read  Socrates.  Kreeft  uses 
the  dialogues  of  Socrates  in  this  book  to 
help  the  reader  grow  in  that  love  of  wis- 
dom. 160  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $10.95 
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A  Jesuit  mm 


Of  Many  Things 


EVERY  JESUIT  NOVICE  is 
required  to  make  a  30-day 
retreat,  during  which  he  is 
encouraged  to  pray  for  the 
graces  of  poverty  and  humility,  for 
insults  and  persecutions  in  the  name 
of  Christ  and,  most  important,  for 
grow  th  in  love  for  all,  especially  of 
the  poor,  as  Jesus  loves  them.  I  tried 
my  best  to  pray  for  those  graces,  but 
I  entirely  underestimated  the  power 
of  prayer. 

The  Jesuit  province  of  which  I 
am  a  member  sends  its  novices  to 
our  mission  territory  directly  follow- 
ing the  long  retreat.  There  thev 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  and  work 
among  the  poor,  in  imitation  of  the 
poor  and  humble  Christ. 

So  on  a  cold  February  day  a  few 
years  ago,  I  zealously  left  the  warm 
comforts  of  the  retreat  house  in 
New  England.  I  was  experiencing 
the  beginning  stages  of  a  lengthy 
bout  of  the  flu  as  I  sat  on  an 
airplane  bound  for  Kingston, 
Jamaic  a. 

During  my  final  retreat  prayer, 
I  had  <  >ftered  m\  entire  being  to  Cn  id; 
but  as  I  landed  in  Kingston, 
I  offered  all  that  remained  within 
me  to  a  porcelain  fixture  inside  a  tiny 
room  at  the  airport.  I  was  arriving  at 
the  missions  the  way  I  had  imagined  I 
would  in  my  prayer:  poor  and  empty. 
My  novice  brother,  with  whom  I  was 
traveling,  cautioned  me  about  my 
spiritual  life,  because  it  seemed  that  I 
had  received  exactly  what  I  asked  for 
in  prayer. 

My  daily  trips  to  work  as  an  ele- 
mentary-school teacher  in  a 
Kingston  ghetto  often  mirrored  my 
long  retreat  prayers:  I  was  powerless. 
I  desperately  searched  for  shade  as  I 
walked  three  tiring  miles  each  way 
in  a  blazing  sun  that  singed  my  face, 
ears  and  neck,  the  only  uncovered 
portions  of  my  body. 

Moreover,  I  was  in  a  distinct 
minority;  I  was  white,  which  was  a 
sign  to  most  people  that  I  was  either 
a  leftover  from  the  ruling  elite  or  a 
poor  priest. 


Amid  the  unsavory  sights,  sounds 
and  fragrances,  my  daily  walks 
brought  me  past  a  series  of  "hag- 
glers" (street  vendors),  proposition- 
ers  and  hungry  animals  to  the  safe 
confines  of  the  overcrowded  and 
medically  deficient  Kingston  Public 
Hospital.  K.P.H.  was  always  a  busy 
crossroads  of  people.  It  was  a  great 
sign  of  success  when  they  built  a 
new  wing  across  the  street  from  the 
main  entrance. 

On  the  final  leg  of  my  daily 
meanderings  I  had  to  pass  through  a 
tiny  gate  that  separates  one  political 
gang's  territory  from  another.  It  was 
eerily  still  each  time  I  passed 
through  that  gate,  in  part  because  of 
the  presence  of  several  casket-maker 
shops  that  lined  the  street  leading  up 
to  my  school.  Each  day  I  would  bat- 
tle my  fears  and  the  assaults  on  my 
senses  until  I  stepped  through  the 
gate  of  a  welcome  refuge — my  class- 
room. 

One  day  as  I  passed  by  K.P.H. ,  a 
strong,  tall  black  man  rapidly 
approached  me,  yelling  "There  he 
is,"  and  firmly  grabbed  my  arm. 

My  racial  prejudices  took  over, 
and  I  became  exceedingly  frightened 
as  he  pulled  me  toward  a  dark  door- 
way. I  resisted  and  tried  to  reason 
with  him,  but  he  kept  pulling  me  up 
the  dark  tiny  ramp.  He  said  nothing. 

My  heart  sank  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  ramp  and  I  saw  a 
dozen  men  standing  in  a  circle  with 
shovels  and  other  heavy  equipment 
in  their  hands.  I  could  only  think, 
"I'm  going  to  die — or  something 
worse  will  happen."  Breathless,  I  was 
tossed  into  the  center  of  the  circle. 

The  man  who  had  grabbed  me 
said,  "Father,  will  you  bless  our 
work?  Will  you  bless  this  hospital?" 

Stunned,  I  prayed  and  chattered 
and  prayed  some  more. 

When  I  regained  composure,  I 
realized  that  I  had  begun  to  grow  in 
admiration,  appreciation  and  affec- 
tion for  the  faith-filled  people  of  the 
missions,  who  no  longer  seemed 
poor.  John  Predmore,  S.J. 
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)omestic 
folence 

HEN  THE  BISHOPS  GATHER  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  for  their  annual 
November  meeting,  their  agenda  will 
include  voting  on  a  revised  version  of 
their  1992  pastoral  letter,  "When  I 
d  for  Help:  A  Pastoral  Response  to  Domestic  Violence 
ist  Women."  Although  the  updated  version  makes  use 
w  statistics,  the  message  remains  the  same:  "Violence 
st  women. ..is  never  justified." 

ecause  of  its  hidden  nature — domestic  violence  almost 
s  takes  place  behind  closed  doors — reliable  numbers  are 
e,  but  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  four  million  women 
lbjected  to  some  form  of  battering  every  year.  The 
>er  is  probably  much  higher,  because  fear  prevents 
from  reporting  incidents  of  abuse  to  the  authorities, 
e  are  other  disincentives  as  well.  For  example,  a  woman 
)e  reluctant  to  flee  from  her  batterer  because  it  could 
separation  from  her  children.  Economic  disincentives 
xist.  Particularly  among  those  with  little  education  or 
-related  skills,  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  support  her- 
lay  prevent  a  woman  from  seeking  help. 
Ithough  domestic  violence  cuts  across  all  ethnic,  racial, 
I  dus  and  socioeconomic  lines,  women  who  are  undocu- 
ed  face  special  risks  because  of  their  immigration  status, 
i  batterer  is  in  the  United  States  legally,  he  may  try  to 
lie  woman  in  a  position  of  powerlessness  (domestic- 
ice  is  about  power,  after  all)  by  threatening  to  call  the 
I  gration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Language  barriers 
i  nter  the  picture.  Even  if  a  woman  wants  to  report  the 
,  an  inadequate  command  of  English  may  prevent  her 
i  taking  that  step.  Such  situations  are  common  in  parts 
I :  country  like  the  Southwest,  where  Spanish  may  be 
n  as  much  as  English. 

:  ladeline  Gillette,  a  staff  member  at  the  Las  Cruces 
[  n  Assistance  Center  in  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  told 
"ica  that  women  in  rural  areas  are  at  an  especial  disad- 
?e  because  they  frequently  lack  transportation  or  even  a 
lone  with  which  to  call  for  help.  In  the  Southwest, 
Dver,  where  the  Border  Patrol  acts  as  a  backup  to  local 
I ',  undocumented  women  may  be  doubly  afraid  to  con- 
le  authorities  because  of  the  close  working  relationship 
:en  the  two  agencies. 

his  connection  between  local  police  and  the  I.N.S.  has 
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been  growrj 

agency  tha         s  doused  women,  Mi< 
attorney  with  Ayuda  (Spanish  for  "help' )  . 
D.C. — said  that  since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sep.  i 
such  an  alliance  has  been  part  of  the  agenda  of  Attorne;, 
General  John  Ashcroft.  Although  the  approach  varies  from 
jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  advocates  for  immigrants  point 
out  that  abused  undocumented  women  could  become  still 
more  reluctant  to  call  the  police  for  help,  because  the 
responding  officer  might  ask  to  see  their  nonexistent  papers. 
That  request  could  in  turn  lead  to  notifying  the  I.N.S. , 
which — particularly  in  light  of  the  present  anti-immigrant 
mood — might  initiate  deportation  proceedings. 

Children  in  homes  in  which  domestic  violence  takes 
place  are  also  frequentlv  victims.  The  American 
Psychological  Association  reports  that  a  child's  witnessing  the 
abuse  inflicted  by  one  parent  upon  the  other,  even  if  the 
child  is  not  physically  abused,  can  be  among  the  strongest 
risk  factors  for  transmitting  violent  behavior  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  domestic  vio- 
lence is  a  form  of  learned  behavior. 

legislation  has  proven  helpful.  The  Violence  against  W  omen 
Act  funds  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  addressing  the 
problem.  The  act  makes  it  possible,  for  example,  for  undocu- 
mented victims  to  petition  for  work  permits  and  citizenship. 
If  the  victim  can  prove  that  she  was  in  a  good-faith  marriage 
to  a  legal  resident,  she  does  not  need  to  depend  on  an  abus- 
ing legal  resident  to  petition  on  her  behalf.  But  as  Ms. 
Gillette  observed,  many  women  who  might  be  eligible  to 
take  advantage  of  this  aspect  of  the  law  are  unaware  of  its 
existence.  ( )utreach  is  consequently  a  significant  part  of  the 
agency's  work. 

Churches  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  abused 
women.  The  bishops  note,  in  fact,  that  the  "first  respon- 
ded"— those  to  whom  a  battered  woman  might  turn  for  sup- 
port— are  often  church  ministers.  They  are  urged  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  local  resources  that  reach  out  to  vic- 
tims, helping  them  with  appropriate  referrals  in  addition  to 
assisting  the  abused  person  to  assess  her  situation.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  advising  a  return  to  the  abuser  on  the  basis  of 
biblical  passages  like  Eph.  5:22.  When  appropriate,  homilies 
too  can  include  reference  to  domestic  violence  and  thereby 
increase  public  awareness,  while  marriage  preparation  ses- 
sions could  incorporate  discussions  of  the  issue.  The  pastoral 
notes  that  domestic  violence  tends  to  be  "shrouded  in 
silence." 

The  more  that  silence  is  broken,  whether  by  church  or 
secular  groups,  the  greater  the  chance  of  altering  this  deadly 
form  of  learned  behavior  in  future  generations. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Revised  Norms  Support  Key 
Elements  of  U.S.  Bishops'  Policy 

Revisions  to  the  U.S.  bishops'  norms  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
gy r  eflect  two  overriding  concerns  on  the 
part  of  the  Vatican:  revulsion  at  clerical 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  and  apprehension 
over  the  possibility  of  unfair  treatment  of 
priests.  The  first  point  explains  why  the 
Vatican  ended  up  supporting  key  ele- 
ments of  the  bishops'  strong  policy 
against  sexual  abuse;  the  second  accounts 
for  the  juridical  safeguards  it  proposed  in 
dealing  with  accused  clerics. 

Elaborated  by  a  U.S. -Vatican  commis- 
sion and  made  public  on  Nov.  4,  the 
revised  norms  contain  complex  provisions 
that  cannot  be  characterized  by  slogans 
like  "zero  tolerance"  and  "one  strike, 
you're  out."  But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  Vatican  agreed  priests  will  be  perma- 
nently removed  from  church  ministry  for 
"even  a  single  act"  of  sexual  abuse  and 
quite  possibly  dismissed  from  the  clerical 
state — thus  endorsing  the  main  provision 
of  the  U.S.  bishops'  norms.  That  result 
was  especially  noteworthy,  because  a 
number  of  Vatican  officials  and  advisers 
had  argued  in  recent  months  for  a  more 
tolerant  approach,  one  that  allowed  for 
repentance  and  possible  reassignment  of 
priests  who  had  abused  a  single  time. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  die  revised 
norms  also  maintain  a  wide  definition  of 
sexual  abuse  that  goes  beyond  use  oi  force 
or  even  physical  contact.  Fears  that  this 
would  open  the  door  to  spurious  accusa- 
tions apparently  did  not  convince  mem- 
bers of  the  mixed  commission.  Another 
surprise  was  that  the  U.S.-Vatican  com- 
mission extended  the  norms  to  include 
religious  priests,  making  it  clear  that  reli- 
gious orders  are  expected  to  follow  the 
same  rules  in  dealing  with  sexual  abuse 
accusations. 

The  Vatican  insisted  that  oversight  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  cases  falls  to  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  as  announced  by  the  Vatican  last 
year.  In  doing  so,  the  Vatican  not  only 
reasserted  its  judicial  control  in  these 
cases,  but  also  underlined  that  it  considers 


WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  HONORS  FATHER  BURGHARDT.  Jesuit  Father  Walter  J.  BurghardS.i 

left,  receives  the  Washington  Theological  Union's  2002  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  Care 
Connors,  O.F.M.Conv.,  chairman  of  the  union's  board  of  trustees,  on  Oct.  25  in  Washington,  C.  A 
noted  theologian  and  preacher.  Father  Burghardt  was  honored  for  his  contributions  to  theoiog i 
scholarship.  (CNS  photo  by  John  Whitman,  courtesy  WTU) 


clerical  sexual  abuse  a  crime  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude. 

But  church  officials  in  Rome  also  pro- 
posed a  number  of  checks  to  ensure  that 
priests  are  not  railroaded  out  of  ministry 
or  injured  by  unfounded  accusations.  The 
norms  now  explicitly  state  that  "all  appro- 
priate steps  shall  be  taken  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  the  accused  during  the 
investigation."  In  particular,  die  revised 
norms  mandate  confidentiality  in  die 
investigation  and  church  trial  of  an 
accused  priest,  and  in  the  actions  taken  by 
diocesan  review  boards.  If  the  procedures 
outlined  by  the  Vatican  last  year  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  diocesan  tribunals  that  will 
handle  these  cases,  the  entire  process  will 
be  covered  by  "pontifical  secret." 

The  revised  norms  say  a  bishop  can 
suspend  an  accused  priest  from  ministry 
only  after  conducting  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation into  the  accusation.  While  diis 
appears  to  delay  the  bishop's  ability  to 
remove  a  potentially  dangerous  priest 


:e' 


from  pastoral  situations,  Vatican  expji 
said  a  preliminary  investigation  can  U:1 
done  very  quickly  and  is  mainly  a  ma 
of  weeding  out  wild  or  clearly  unfou  fec 
allegations.  The  Vatican  experts  alsolfel 
that  even  as  a  bishop  conducts  the  pip 
inary  investigation  he  would  have  th 
authority  to  limit  certain  aspects  of 
priest's  pastoral  activities,  if  warranted 

The  revised  norms  step  back  fromB 
requirement  that  a  bishop  report  to  m 
authorities  any  allegation  of  priestly  A 
abuse  of  anyone  currently  a  minor;  n(?, 
bishops  are  told  to  comply  with  repoini 
requirements  of  "applicable  civil  law- 
which  in  most  cases  include  church  I 
authorities  among  mandated  reporte 
That  change  reflects  the  views  of  ma 
the  Vatican,  who  have  said  that  while 
bishops  are  not  above  the  law,  they  s 
not  be  acting  as  voluntary  reporting 
agents  for  the  state. 

The  revised  norms  leave  a  few  imj 
tant  questions  dangling.  One  is  die 
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h's  statute  of  limitations  on  prose- 
j  clerical  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor, 
1  must  begin  within  10  years  after 
ctim  turns  18.  The  norms  instruct 
ps  to  request  an  exception  to  this 
rom  the  Vatican  for  each  individual 
but  how  often  an  exception  will  be 
ed  remains  to  be  seen.  Another 
ion  is  the  "backstop"  policy,  under 
i  bishops  are  reminded  that  "at  all 
"  they  have  the  power  to  remove  an 
iing  cleric  from  office.  But  church 
so  provides  for  appeals  by  a  priest 
it  such  measures. 

eral  of  these  issues  appear  destined 
ne  back  to  the  Vatican  for  a  ruling 
rification  in  appeals  cases, 
while,  U.S.  bishops  will  re-evaluate 
irms  after  two  years.  It  is  likely, 
that  the  sexual  abuse  policy  will  be 
if  an  ongoing  conversation  between 
shops  and  the  Vatican  for  many 
to  come. 

mists  Confused  by  Revised 
is 

American  canonists  interviewed  by 
■ica  said  that  the  revised  norms 
significant  progress  in  protecting 
ghts  of  accused  priests,  but  they  also 
tat  the  norms  were  in  places  unclear 
mbiguous. 

e  new  norms  call  for  a  preliminary 
igation  to  be  "initiated  and  conduct- 
ampdy  and  objectively"  before  a 
is  suspended.  The  diocesan  review 
will  confidentially  advise  the  bishop 

>  assessment  of  the  allegations.  If 
dent  evidence"  is  present,  the  bishop 
es  the  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 

of  the  Faith,  which  will  normally 
:  the  diocesan  bishop  to  proceed 
i  trial  before  a  diocesan  tribunal 

>  the  congregation  takes  the  case 
Before  a  priest  can  be  dismissed 
the  clerical  state,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
>efore  a  church  tribunal. 

)m  the  time  the  bishop  determines 
here  is  "sufficient  evidence"  to  pro- 

the  priest  will  be  suspended  from 
try  until  his  case  is  completed.  If  the 

occurred  outside  the  statute  of  limi- 
ts, the  bishop  "shall  apply  to  the 
legation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 

for  a  derogation  from  the  prescrip- 
— that  is,  for  a  dispensation  from  the 

e  ot  limitations. 


When  asked  what  dis- 
cretion a  bishop  has  in 
dealing  with  a  priest  who 
admitted  to  abusing  a 
minor  years  ago  (beyond 
the  statute  of  limitations) 
but  has  been  good  ever 
since,  the  canonists  gave 
contradictory  responses. 
"Rome  wants  the  'pre- 
scription' [statute  of  limi- 
tations] to  be  operative, 
which  is  much  the  same 
as  full  pardon,"  said  one 
canon  lawyer.  "It  allows, 
however,  the  bishop  to 
petition  for  an  exception 
if  there  are  good  pastoral 
reasi  ins  t<  >r  it.  I  le  is  n<  it 
bound  to  do  so." 
Another  noted  that  the 
norms  say  the  bishop 
"shall"  apply  for  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  leaving  no 
discretion  to  the  bishop. 

"What  is  interesting 
to  me  is  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  no 
longer  an  automatic  bar 
to  a  case  proceeding,"  as 
is  normal  in  canon  law, 
observed  a  priest  who 
has  closely  followed  the 
discussions.  "The  C.D.F. 
will  consider  a  deroga- 
tion from  it,  with  the 
bishop  indicating  'appro- 
priate pastoral  reasons.'" 
Only  time  will  tell  what 
criteria  the  Vatican  will  use  in  granting 
dispensations. 

The  canonists  were  also  confused  by 
Norm  9,  which  is  being  referred  to  as  the 
backstop  administrative  procedure  by 
which  "At  all  times,  the  diocesan 
bishop/eparch  has  the  executive  power  of 
governance,  through  an  administrative 
act,  to  remove  an  offending  cleric  from 
office,  to  remove  or  restrict  his  faculties, 
and  to  limit  his  exercise  of  priesdy  min- 
istry." While  "observing  the  provisions  of 
canon  law,"  the  bishop  "shall  exercise  this 
power  of  governance  to  ensure  that  any 
priest  who  has  committed  even  one  act  of 
sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  as  described 
above  shall  not  continue  in  active  min- 
istry." 


SISTER  PREJEAN  RECEIVES  ANNUAL  DIGNITAS  HUMANA  AWARD. 
Anti-death-penalty  activist  Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J. ,  addresses  stu- 
dents at  St.  John's  School  of  Theology  and  Seminary  in  Collegeville, 
Minn.,  on  Oct.  24.  She  received  St.  John's  annual  Dignitas  Humana 
Award  for  her  outspoken  opposition  to  capital  punishment.  The 
award  honors  those  who  strive  to  advance  the  human  dignity  of  all 
persons.  Sister  Prejean.  author  of  Dead  Man  Walking,  told  the  audi- 
ence that  she  was  working  on  a  second  book,  to  be  titled 
Impossible  Burden,  addressing  the  burden  put  on  everyone  involved 
in  carrying  out  the  death  penalty.  (CNS  photo  by  Dianne  Towalski, 
St.  Cloud  Visitor) 


Is  this  a  sweeping  grant  of  authority  or 
simply  an  acknowledgement  of  existing 
law?  "Is  the  purpose  of  the  norm  to 
achieve  administratively  a  goal  which 
could  not  be  attained  judicially?"  asked 
one  canon  lawyer.  Under  canon  law,  a 
bishop  cannot  permanently  suspend  a 
priest  by  an  administrative  act.  The  norm 
is  further  confused  (or  clarified)  by  lan- 
guage in  a  footnote  saving  that  the  bishop 
"may  strongly  urge  the  priest  not"  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Eucharist  or  sacraments  in 
public.  "Strongly  urge"  is  a  long  way  from 
ordering  a  priest  out  of  active  ministry. 

After  acknowledging  the  lack  of  clarity' 
in  the  revised  norms,  another  canonist 
recalled  the  hermeneutical  principle  to  be 
used  in  interpretating  penal  matters  in 
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canon  law.  "Technically  you  must  resolve 
all  die  doubts  (definition  of  crime,  prose- 
cution, penalties,  etc.)  on  the  benign 
side — that  is  in  favor  of  the  accused.  Of 
course,  when  this  rule  was  invented,  they 
had  not  thought  of  the  overriding  need  to 
protect  children." 

Canon  lawyers  also  wondered  how  pre- 
pared diocesan  tribunals  were  to  handle 
these  cases,  considering  that  they  normal- 
ly deal  only  with  annulments.  N  one  of  the 
lawyers  interviewed  knew  of  a  sexual 
abuse  case  that  had  been  handled  by  a 
diocesan  tribunal.  How  many  cases  there 
will  be  is  unknown.  One  observer  noted, 
"A  judicial  process  has  not  been  needed  in 
many  cases  in  the  past  because  the  priest 
has  voluntarily  left  ministry.  This  trend 
may  continue,  which  will  also  lessen  the 
need  for  judicial  processes."  Some,  includ- 
ing Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago,  have  suggested  establishing  spe- 
cial regional  tribunals  with  specially 
trained  canonists  to  handle  these  cases. 

Lay  groups  and  victims'  groups,  on  the 
other  hand,  complained  that  the  process 
still  remains  totally  controlled  by  the 
bishops,  widiout  any  decisive  participation 
by  lay  people.  Some  criticized  a  return  to 
secrecy  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  In  the 
original  norms,  the  recommendations  of 
the  diocesan  re\iew  board  to  the  bishop 
would  also  be  given  to  the  victim  and  the 
accused.  In  the  revised  norms,  the  recom- 
mendations are  confidential  and  for  the 
bishop  alone. 

Finally,  the  revised  norms  still  do  not 
consider  the  possibility  that  a  bishop 
might  be  "pastorally  and  canonically  neg- 
ligent in  failing  to  address  allegations  of 
sexual  misconduct,"  said  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Green,  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America.  "Even  if 
bishops  currendy  can  be  punished  only  bv 
the  pope,  there  should  be  some  reference 
to  this  issue  of  episcopal  accountability, 
given  its  significance  in  the  present  crisis." 


Bishops  Defend  Revised  Norms 

Bishop  \\  ilton  D.  Oregon-  of  Belleville, 
111.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  said  on  Nov.  1  that  the 
Vatican  "did  not  reject  or  even  'soften'" 
the  U.S.  bishops'  proposed  norms  for 
dealing  with  sexual  abuse  allegations 
against  priests.  The  result  of  the  mixed 
commission  meeting  of  Vatican  and  U.S. 


church  officials  in  Rome  "substantiallv 
confirms  the  decisions  made  at  the  June 
general  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops,"  Bishop  Gregory  said. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago,  the  ranking  American  on  the 
mixed  commission,  said  upon  his  return 
to  Chicago  on  Oct.  3 1  that  in  fact  Vatican 
officials  made  an  "enormous  concession" 
to  the  I  .S.  bishops'  concerns  when  thej 
agreed  to  the  possibiliy  of  suspending  the 
church's  statute  of  limitations  for  trying 
crimes  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
statute  prohibits  trying  a  cleric  for  the 
crime  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  if  more 
than  1 0  years  have  passed  since  the  victim 
of  the  alleged  crime  turned  18.  Its  suspen- 
sion would  permit  trials  to  go  forward 
when  deemed  necessary,  even  in  cases 
where  the  \ictims  are  now  well  past  the 
age  of  28. 


Vatican  Document  Being 
Prepared  on  Ordaining  Gays 

The  Vatican  press  office  confirmed  that 
the  Vatican  is  preparing  a  document  on 
the  admission  ot  homosexual  candidates 
to  the  priesthood.  The  document  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  preparation  and  is  not 
expected  to  be  published  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  press  office  official  said  on 
Xov.  5.  The  document  is  expected  to 
look  at  other  issues  regarding  admission 
to  the  priesthood  besides  homosexuality, 
the  official  said. 

Catholic  News  Service,  citing 
informed  sources,  reported  on  Oct.  8  that 
the  Vatican  had  prepared  a  draft  docu- 
ment containing  directives  against  the 
admission  of  homosexuals  to  the  priest- 
hood. At  that  time,  sources  told  CXS 
that  the  draft  document  maintained  that 
since  the  church  considers  the  homosexu- 
al orientation  as  "objectively  disordered," 
such  people  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  seminar}-  or  ordained.  The  question 
of  excluding  homosexuals  from  the 
priesthood  had  been  quiedy  considered  at 
the  Vatican  for  years  without  finding  a 
consensus,  according  to  some  sources. 
Other  sources  say  that  there  is  agreement 
within  the  Vatican  against  admitting 
homosexual  men  to  seminaries,  but  that 
there  is  opposition  to  the  document  from 
diocesan  bishops. 

The  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education  prepared  the  draft  document 


in  collaboration  with  the  Congregate 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  and  odk 
Vatican  agencies,  the  sources  said.  Tl 
draft  was  reportedly  being  circulate* 
comment  in  October  among  a  wide  I 
range  of  consultants,  including  theoll 
gians,  canon  lawyers  and  other  expeil 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Guatemalan  bishops  have  urgj 
judicial  officials  to  continue  with  an  ij 
pendent  investigation  of  the  1 998  mi] 
of  Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi 
Conedera  of  Guatemala  City,  saving! 
"powerful  groups"  are  dying  to  covel 
the  crime. 

•  The  Chilean  bishops  are  planning  I 
draft  a  national  policv  on  clergv  sexa 
abuse  of  minors  after  discussing  the  a 
with  Vatican  officials,  said  Bishop  Ml 
Mai  Risopatron  of  Temuco,  general  I 
retary  of  the  Chilean  bishops'  confer! 
A  key  issue  will  be  finding  a  formula  I 
"zero  tolerance"  for  offenders,  he  sail 

•  Saying  decisions  he  made  on  sexual 
abusive  priests  "led  to  intense  sufferil 
Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of  Boston 
Xov.  3  publiclv  asked  the  victims  of 
priests  to  forgive  him.  Earlier  he  me 
vately  with  a  large  group  of  abuse  vi< 
and  their  supporters. 

•  The  owner  of  the  burial  box,  or  os 
linked  to  the  "brother  of  Jesus"  [see 
cle  in  this  issue]  was  called  in  for  que 
boning  by  Israeli  police  several  hour 
before  the  announcement  of  the  exjsl 
of  the  box  was  made  Oct.  2 1 .  Accord] 
to  the  Xov.  4  issue  of  the  English  Ian 
guage  daily  newspaper  Ha'aretz,  the  I 
owner,  Oded  Golan,  is  a  Tel  Aviv  erl 
neer.  Investigators  at  the  Israeli 
Antiquities  Authority  suspect  that  he§ 
acquired  the  2.000-year-old  artifact  m 
gaily.  According  to  the  1978  Israeli  I 
Antiquities  Law,  any  artifact  "discovB 
or  found"  in  Israel  after  1978  is  state! 
property. 

•  The  influential  journal  La  Civilta  i, 
Cattolica  rejected  the  idea  of  a  "prevjl 
rive  war"  by  the  United  States  again;j| 
Iraq,  saying  it  would  be  an  illegitimai 
and  counterproductive  use  of  force.  ■ 
Vatican's  Secretariat  of  State  review* 
content  of  the  Jesuit  biweekly  prior  <■ 
publication,  and  the  magazine's  posiii 
are  believed  to  reflect  Vatican  thinljg 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 


udan's  TChristians 
ight  ^SURVIVAL 

shop  Pleads:  'Do  Not 
rget  My  People' 

ien  Bishop  Paride  Taban  visited  the  offices 

\jd  to  the  Church  in  Need  in  May,  he  had 
words  to  say.  He  walked  slowly  through 
long  corridors  and  into  the  small 

:hen.  He  pulled  up  a  wooden  chair 

1  placed  his  hands  firmly  on  the 

le,  his  head  bowed.  What  could 

idd  to  what  he  had  said  so  many 

es  in  the  past:  Christians  in  his 

cese  or  Torit  in  south  Sudan  are 

ig  slowly  and  systematically 

ied  out. 

ost  one  month  earlier,  three  people  in 
diocese  were  shopping  for  their  families 
ly  food  supplies  in  the  local  market  square, 
thin  minutes  of  having  arrived,  they  were 
tg  rushed  to  a  local  hospital  across  the 
ders  in  the  Kenyan  town  of  Lokichokio  — 
iting  for  their  lives.  The  usually  crowded 
rket  place  had  been  bombed.  All  three  died 
:ral  hours  latet. 


ishop  Taban  narrowly  escaped.  But  his 

ise  and  the  local  girls'  boarding  school,  St. 

ihita's,  were  completely  destroyed. 

1  can  only  appeal  to  you  to  continue  yout 
said  the  bishop  in  a  quiet  but  impas- 

led  plea.  "It's  hard  for  me  to  describe  that 
All  1  can  say  is  out  people  are  the  victims 
after  da}'.  We  have  to  let  them  know  that 

i  when  there  seems  to  be  no  hope,  that 
indeed  care  ..." 

or  almost  two  decades,  the  radical  Islamic 
ernment  of  north  Sudan  has  been  waging 
against  the  predominantly  Christian  ateas 
he  south  of  the  country.  Under  their  Islamic 
tia  law  —  a  law  that  should  only  applv  to 
slims  —  Christians  are  being  tried  and 
uted.  The  law  demands,  among  other 
igs,  a  strict  segregation  of  the  sexes  in 
>lic  transport,  hotels  and  restaurants.  Public 
ttacts  are  also  awarded  exclusively  to 
slims,  and  businesses  are  run  according 
slamic  principles. 

.  catechist  in  El  Obeid  was  tot tuted  and 
sed  by  Islamic  fundamentalists.  When  he 
.sed  to  convett  to  Islam,  thev  crucified 


him.  He  survived  and  continued  to  wotk  as 
a  village  judge,  until  he  was  murdeted  a  few 
months  ago. 

So  far,  more  than  two  million  people  have 
lost  their  lives  and  more  than  4.5  million  have 
been  displaced  from  their  homes.  Thousands 
now  too,  face  death  by  starvation. 

Yet  despite  the  discrimination,  suffering 
and  hardships  facing  the  people  of  Sudan, 
the  number  of  Christians  is  continuing  to 
grow!  There  are  more  than 
two  million  Christians  in 
the  country  today.  The 
growth  can  mainly 
be  attributed  to  the 
courageous  efforts 
of  the  bishops,  who 
frequently  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  their 
people  . . .  and  the 
support  of  Aid  to  the 
urch  in  Need. 
Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need 
has  worked  in  Sudan  for  the  past  20  years. 
The  organization  is  a  pastoral  agency,  and  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  rebuilding  the  Church 
in  Sudan  by  training  seminarians,  distributing 
catechisms  and  providing  transportation  to 
religious  sisters  and  priests  in  order  that  they 
might  reach  their  people  in  the  remote  regions 
of  the  diocese.  It  has  also  provided  much- 
needed  aid  to  refugees  displaced  or  torn  from 
their  homes  simply  for  being  Catholic. 

To  the  Sudanese  who  ate  suffeting  and 
dying  under  a  hostile  regime,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  only  the  source  of  their  spiritual 
sustenance;  it  is  the  only  institution  in  Sudan 
still  providing  for  their  material  needs.  Aid  to 
the  Church  in  Need  understands  that  role  well. 

According  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  office 
of  Ad  to  the  Church  in  Need,  Joseph  Ferraro, 
"It  is  no  longer  enough  to  say  that  we  care  and 
pray  for  these  people.  Yes,  the  gospel  calls  us  to 
pray  but  the  gospel  also  tells  us  that  prayer 
must  lead  us  to  do  good  —  to  action." 

"You  are  indeed  our  strength,"  said  Bishop 
Taban,  suddenly  looking  up  from  the  table.  "I 
beg  you  to  help  us  because  only  through  the 
help  of  Christians  like  you  and  God's  grace 
will  we  also  have  the  strength  to  carry  on." 


A  displaced 

child  in  a  camp 

i 

in  Macar-Abiak, 

i  n 

southern  Sudan, 

wears  rosary 

i 

beads  around 

\ 
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her  neck  as 

a  sign  of  faith 

even  in  times 

of  hardship. 

m 

Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need: 
Who  We  Are 

We  are  an  international  Catholic  Charity 
under  the  authotity  of  the  Vatican.  We  are 
mandated  by  His  holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
to  help  the  persecuted  and  suffering  Church 
throughout  the  wotld,  and  to  build  and 
rebuild  the  Church.  Aid  to  the  Church  in 
Need  serves  in  more  than  1  50  countries  and 
has  16  offices  throughout  the  wotld. 
The  agency  helps  rebuild  the  Church  by: 

•  Building  churches  and  pastoral  centers 

•  Providing  transportation  in  otder  that 
religious  sisters  and  priests  can  minister 
to  people  who  live  in  remote  regions. 

•  Funding  religious  broadcasting. 

•  Spreading  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  its 
Child's  Bible  and  /  Believe,  a  simplified 
version  of  the  Catholic  Catechism. 

•  Providing  educational  scholarships  for 
the  religious  formation  of  no\ices,  lay 
catechists  and  seminarians. 

•  Providing  Mass  stipends  for  poor  priests. 

•  Pro\iding  material  and  pastoral  relief  for 
refugees,  many  of  whom  have  lost  their 
homes  and  all  possessions  as  a  result  ot 
wars  or  religious  persecution. 

How  You  Can  Help 

To  help  in  the  ministry  of  Aid  to  the 
Church  in  Need  in  deeply  troubled 
countries  like  Sudan,  fill  out  and  return 
the  enclosed  coupon,  or  simply  send  your 
tax-deductible  contributions  to:  Aid  to 
the  Church  in  Need,  378  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  NY  1 001 3,  or  e-mail  us  at 
info(a)acnusa.org.  You  can  also  visit  our 
web  site  at  www.aidtothechurchinneed.org 
or  call  us  at  I  (800)  628-NEED.  You  can 
make  a  difference! 


YES,   want  to  help  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need  help  Christians 
struggling  for  survival  in  countries  like  Sudan,  provide  support  to  the 

religious  and  build  and  rebuild  the  Church  all  over  the  world. 
Enclosed  is  my  gift  of  S  


3  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Aid  to  the 
Church  in  Need 

378  Broome  Street 
New  York.  NY 
10013-3706 

Thank  you! 


Name  (indicate  Mr./Mrc./Miss) 


City,  State  and  Zip 

Please  charge  my  gift  to  my 


3  VISA    ^.MasterCard  OAMEX 
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from  this  clay 


&  Power  and 
Vulnerability 

£  The  myth  of  innocence  has  gone 
unchallenged  in  the  United  States.' 


lioi 


The  secret 

Of  this  journey  is  to  let  the  wind 
Blow  its  dust  till  over  your  body, 
To  let  it  go  on  blowing,  to  step  lightly, 
lightly 

.  ill  the  way  through  your  ruins,  and  not 
to  lose 

Any  sleep  over  the  dead,  who  surely 
I  ( 111  bury  their  oven,  don  V  worry. 

-James  Wright,  "The  Journey" 


pon  HEARING  that  a 
woman  was  gunned  down 
in  a  Home  Depot  parking 


Ulot  while  loading  her  car 
alongside  her  husband, 
my  horror  was  disconcertingly  momen- 
tary. I  quickly  moved  on  to  thinking, 
"This  is  the  way  it  is."  The  terrene  and 
the  horrific  have  come  to  inhabit  the 
same  space  and,  as  my  response  attests, 
they  exist  side  by  side  in  our  minds. 
What  could  be  more  domestic  than 
making  a  run  to  Home  Depot?  W  hat 
could  be  more  horrific  than  standing 
beside  and  chatting  idly  with  your 
beloved  when  she  is  suddenly  slain? 
This  is  how  it  feels  to  be  American 
today:  poised  for  attack,  yet  openly  vic- 
timized; deeply  suspicious,  yet  inno- 
cently unsuspecting. 

Freedom  and  vulnerability  have- 
never  been  closer  comrades  than  they 
are  today  in  the  United  States.  Our  illu- 
sion of  national  innocence  has  stub- 
bornly persisted,  though  we  have  no 
more  claim  on  it  than  any  other  nation. 
Feeling  that  we  are  different  is  perhaps 
the  defining  element  of  the  American 
character.  Thus  embracing  the  fact  that 
Americans  are  both  responsible  for  and 
subject  to  unjust  atrocities  seems  coun- 


terinstinctual.  How  many  deaths  at 
whose  hands  will  it  take  for  the  myth  of 
innocence  to  die?  And  if  it  does  die, 
what  will  take  its  place? 

One  answer  to  this  last  question  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent:  as  the 
only  remaining  superpower,  we've 
become  equally  defined  by,  or  at  least 
preoccupied  with,  our  superpowerless- 
ness.  The  relationship  between  freedom 
and  vulnerability  is  by  nature  fraught 
with  tension,  in  every  arena.  And  in  the 
aftermath  of  9/11,  Americans — spurred 
on  by  the  posture  and  rhetoric  of  the 
Bush  administration — have  grown  intol- 
erant of  vulnerability.  Possessed  of  some 
consuming  nisus  toward  total  invulnera- 
bility, Americans  speak  and  behave  as  it 
fuelled  by  a  kind  of  holy  desperation. 
"Crusade,"  a  term  Mr.  Bush  used,  then 
soon  abandoned,  remains  a  telling  and 
apt  characterization  of  the  new7  super- 
powerlessness.  The  collective  wisdom 
boils  down  to  a  determination  not  only 
to  take  reasonable  measures  toward 
security  but  also  to  annihilate  any  source 
of  vulnerability,  any  and  every  person 
who  would  dare  to  threaten  us  or  imply 
a  threat  or  give  us  the  impression  of  an 
implied  threat.  We've  answered  the 
extremists'  absolute  with  another  abso- 
lute: anyone  prepared  to  kill  must  die 
before  he  gets  the  chance. 

It  has  all  hit  too  close  to  home  too 
suddenly.  During  the  1980's  American 
cities  saw  a  shocking  explosion  of  gang 
violence  and  murder  rates,  even  in  places 
as  impenetrably  homespun  as  Omaha 
and  Des  Moines.  But  how  much  greater 
is  the  myth  that  has  been  shattered  since 
9/1 1?  The  threats  we  now  face  differ  in 
scale  and,  more  important,  in  symbolic 


weight.  By  defying  our  comprehe 
terrorism  within  our  borders  curtaiij 
accustomed  freedoms;  far  more  sal 
candy,  however,  it  throws  our  seil 
domestic  order  into  upheaval.  Thlv 
see  in  the  Beltway  sniper  a  metaphlE 
our  maddening  inability  to  eft 
events  in  our  own  house. 

Calling  it  a  war  on  terror  doesffli 
service  to  the  nature  and  locus  of  thna 
tie,  for  so  much  of  it  is  a  psycholft 
assault  whose  effects  we  carry 
(potentially)  every  mundane  task, 
people  realize  that  there's  no  use 
paralyzed  by  fear,  and  many  unde 
that  our  vulnerability  is  a  fact  of  lii 
must  be  acknowledged  but  not 
upon.  What  has  been  lacking  i 
national  conversation,  and  certai; 
the  national  leadership,  is  a  conte 
ization  of  both  our  vulnerability  ai 
freedom.  Unlike  most  of  the  rest 
world,  we've  been  shielded  from 
unpleasant  discussions — or  chosll 
ignore  them.  We're  different,  reft 
ber? 

A  major  contributing  factor  (ft 
national  sense  of  shock  in  the  waft 
9/11,  and  more  recently  the  Btft 
sniper,  is  the  inordinate  degree  to  m 
the  myth  of  innocence  has  gone  uj 
lenged  in  the  United  States.  OuM 
awareness — at  least  as  articulat_l 
national  leaders — has  been  poor,  w 
it  mildly.  Whether  or  not  a  more  ft 
eved  understanding  could  have  pner 
ed  9/11  is  currently  reoft 
widespread  speculation.  More  rep 
here  is  the  question  of  how  we  buB 
dead,  how  we  go  on  living,  how  weft 
ecute  this  "war"  on  terror  and  heft 
reframe  our  national  psyche. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  I 
United  States  has  always  been  pow 
and  vulnerable.  And  we  have  beenft 
dated  with  the  knowledge  that  ft 
never  been  more  pow  erful  and  v> 
vulnerable  than  we  are  right  now.  $) 
we  do  with  this  knowledge  renec! 
quality  of  our  freedom.  WhethW 
make  these  two  characteristics — m 
and  vulnerability — absolutes  by  m 
we  measure  ourselves  as  a  nation  ;;d 
individuals  is  both  the  extraordinanai 
the  everyday  challenge  before  us. 

Thomas  J.  Mctrt 
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An  Intriguing  Archeological  Find 

Whose  Name 
Is  This? 

-  BY  JOSEPH  A.  FITZMYER- 

AN  OSSUARY  IS  A  STONE  BOX  used  in  ancient  Judea  in  the  first  centuries  B.C. 
and  A.D.  to  store  the  bones  of  a  person  who  had  died  and  w  hose  flesh  had 
decomposed.  It  served  as  a  second  burial.  Hundreds  of  ossuaries  have  been 
recovered  in  the  last  century.  Many  of  them  are  preserved  in  Israeli  muse- 
ums today — for  example,  in  the  Israel  Museum  and  the  Rockefeller 
Museum  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  often  artistically  adorned,  but  some  of  them  are  simply 
plain.  Both  lands  sometimes  bear  an  inscription,  written  in  either  Greek,  Hebrew  or 
.Aramaic,  or  even  in  two  languages,  Greek  and  a  Semitic  language.  Usually  the  inscription 
is  merely  the  name  of  the  person  w  hose  bones  are  within,  often  supplied  with  a  patronymic, 
or  fathers  name.  In  1994  an  Israeli  scholar,  L.  V.  Rahmani,  published  A  Catalogue  of  Jewish 
Ossuaries  in  the  Collections  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  which  he  described  895  of  them,  supplying 
photographs  and  details  about  their  provenience,  artistry  and  inscriptions. 

A  new  ossuary,  however,  has  come  to  light  recently  with  a  remarkable  .Aramaic  inscrip- 
tion that  has  already  stirred  up  much  discussion.  Its  exact  provenience  is  not  known, 
because  it  was  bought  from  an  antiquities  dealer  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
Israeli  citizen  for  about  1 5  years.  He  has  now  allow  ed  its  existence  to  be  made  known. 

The  Aramaic  inscription  reads:  Ya'aqob  bar  Yoseph  'ahui  deYesbm1,  "James,  son  of  Joseph, 
brother  of  Jesus,"  or  literally,  "his  brother,  of  Jesus."  The  name  Ya'aqob  is  translated  either 
as  Jacob  (in  the  Old  Testament)  or  as  James  (usually  in  the  New  Testament). 


JOSEPH  A.  FITZMYER,  S.J.,  is  professor  emeritus  of  biblical  studies  at 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  inscription  is  remarkable  because  no  one  would  have 
expected  the  names  of  three  persons  well  known  in  the  New 
Testament — James,  Joseph  and  Jesus — to  turn  up  all  together 
in  an  extrabiblical  text  from  ancient  Judea.  If  the  Jesus  men- 
tioned here  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then  this  is  further  extrabib- 
lical evidence,  dating  from  about  A.D.  62-3,  of  his  historical 
existence.  But  does  the  name  on  the  ossuary  refer  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth? 

Authentic  or  Fake? 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  mind  immediately  about  such 
a  discovery  concerns  its  authenticity.  Is  it  possibly  a  modem 
forgery?  Although  I  have  seen  photographs  of  the  ossuary  and 
its  inscription  and  also  the  facsimile  of  the  inscription  pro- 
duced by  the  highly  competent  and  noted  Israeli  epigrapher, 
Ada  Yardeni,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  from  such 
photographs  and  the  facsimile  alone.  One  would  have  to  see 
the  ossuary  itself. 

The  French  scholar  Andre  Lemaire,  who  published  the 
inscription  in  the  recent  issue  of  The  Biblical  Archaeology 
Review  (28/6  [2002]  24-33,  70-71),  is  convinced  of  its  authen- 
ticity. He  quotes  scientists  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  who  examined  the  ossuary  thoroughly  and 
reported  that  "die  patina  does  not  contain  any  modern  ele- 
ments (such  as  modern  pigments)  and  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
surface.  No  signs  of  the  use  of  a  modern  tool  or  instrument 
was  [sic]  found."  If  the  inscription  had  been  made  in  recent 
times  on  an  otherwise  ancient  ossuary,  the  inscribed  marks 
would  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  the  patina  of  the 
surface  would  be  disturbed;  but  it  is  not  disturbed.  The  script 
itself  in  which  the  inscription  is  written  certainly  looks  like 
many  other  ossuary  inscriptions  that  have  been  confidently 
dated  to  the  first  century  A.D.  Only  one  letter  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  difficult  to  read,  the  daleth  (=  "of")  prefixed  to  the  name 
Jesus,  but  diere  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  meaning.  Hence, 
until  someone  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  inscription  is  a 
modem  forgery,  we  have  to  accept  it  as  authentic. 

The  Aramaic  Language 

A  comment  has  to  be  made  about  the  Aramaic  in  which  the 
inscription  is  written.  The  word  for  brother  is  an  unusual 
form,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  supplied  above  the  Literal 
translation,  "his  brother,  of  Jesus."  Normally,  one  would  have 
expected  \iha  dcYahua\  "the  brother  of  Jesus."  Instead  diere 
is  the  form  with  a  pronominal  suffix  meaning  "his  brother," 
which  is  further  explained  by  the  thilcth  and  the  following 
name,  "(that  is)  of  Jesus."  The  suffrxal  form  is  unusual,  because 
it  should  have  been  written  '///> ///>/',  the  way  such  suffixes  usu- 
ally appear  in  first-century  Aramaic.  A  little  research,  howev- 
er, has  shown  that  the  syncopated  form  ('ahm)  is  attested  in 
one  of  the  Aramaic  texts  of  die  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  die  Cu'iicm 
Apocrypbon  from  Qumran  Cave  1.  21.34:  "Lot,  the  son  of 


Abram's  brother,"  literally,  "the  son  of  his  brother,  of  AbiW 
which  is  a  very  similar  construction  (Lot  bar  'ahui  di  'Abm 
Moreover,  Lemaire  discovered  the  same  form  on  an<B 
ossuary  in  the  Rahmani  catalogue  (§570),  "Shimi,  scfl 
'Asiyah,  brother  of  Hanin."  Hence,  even  though  the  AraB 
wording  seems  at  first  unusual,  it  merely  records  a  pop 
way  of  writing  the  patronymic  that  was  not  well  attW 
heretofore.  So  the  inscription  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  all 
uine  ancient  writing. 

The  Three  Names 

The  collocation  of  die  three  names  in  dus  Aramaic  inscrijjo 
is  noteworthy.  Fatherhood  is  ascribed  to  Joseph,  an  ascrijil 
otherwise  blown  from  the  New  Testament.  Jn.  1 :45  red! 
the  words  of  Philip  speaking  to  Nathanael,  "We  have  fm 
him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  wrote,  ■ 
of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  Again,  "Is  not  this  JesusSj 
of  Joseph?"  (In.  6:42;  cf.  Lk.  4:22).  Although  the  k 
Testament  speaks  of  a  Jacob  as  the  father  of  Joseph  (Mt.  ■ 
one  does  not  find  there  the  inverse  relationship,  such  to 
expressed  in  the  Aramaic  ossuary  inscription,  "James,  sm 
Joseph."  The  New  Testament,  however,  never  speal'fl 
Joseph  begetting  a  son  called  James. 

Could  this  James  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  fa 
Testament?  Ya'aqob  was  a  name  commonly  used  in  ani 
Judea;  it  is  known  from  texts  of  the  Dead  Sea  Sm 
(lQTestament  of  Levi  4.1;  19.1;  29.1  [in  each  case,  partly 
certainly  restored];  4QTestament  of  Levi  2.12  ["my  fae 
Jacob"]).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  name  Iakobos,^ 
ally  translated  James,  is  used  of  at  least  five  different  penn 
(1)  the  Aposde,  son  of  Zebedee  (Mt.  10:2);  (2)  the  Aposdal 
of  Alphaeus  (Mt.  10:3);  (3)  the  son  of  a  Mary  (Mk.  16:1;  W 
called  "the  little"  in  Mk.  15:40);  (4)  the  father  of  the  ApJ 
Jude  (mentioned  only  in  Lk.  6:16);  (5)  James  of  Jerusgf 
The  father  of  the  last  three  of  these,  however,  is  not  naml 
the  New  Testament. 

Of  these  live,  the  last  named  is  called  by  Paul  "the  brtl 
er  of  the  Lord"  (Gal.  1:19)  and  is  said  to  have  betfi 
Jerusalem  when  Paul  first  visited  it  after  his  conversion  i$ 
1:18).  He  is  often  called  James  of  Jerusalem  to  distmguisrw 
from  the  two  Aposdes  (the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  sclt 
Alphaeus).  Paul  mentions  this  James  also  in  Gal.  2:9, 
Cor.  1 5:7.  See  also  Acts  15:13-21;  2 1:18,  where  he  is  depl 
as  an  important  figure  in  the  Jerusalem  church. 

The  fourth-century  historian  Eusebius  of  CaeaL 
repeats  the  Pauline  tide  "brodier  of  the  Lord"  and  quoted 
second-century  writer  Hegesippus,  who  recounted  thatjl 
became  the  first  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Hist,  m 
2.1.2),  thus  building  on  the  data  of  Acts. 

Josephus,  the  first-cenmrv7  Jewish  historian,  narrates  0 
the  high  priest  Ananos  brought  "a  man  named  Jamesl 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  the  Christ"  (Ant.  20.9.1  $1 
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re  the  Sanhedrin,  accused  him  and  others  of  having  vio- 

1  the  Mosaic  Law  and  delivered  them  up  to  be  stoned, 
would  have  been  about  A.D.  62-3.  Eusebius  also  gives  a 

2  elaborate  but  similar  account  of  James's  death,  recording 
he  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  Temple,  stoned  to 
i  and  buried  in  Jerusalem  near  the  Temple  (Hist.  Eccl. 
18).  Strikingly,  the  ossuary  inscription  now  preserves  the 


Aramaic  equivalent  of  the  first  part  of  the  title  used  by 
Josephus  for  James  of  Jerusalem,  "brother  of  Jesus."  Yet  there 
is  no  evidence,  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  later  histor- 
ical records,  that  this  James  had  a  father  named  Joseph. 

Yoseph,  Joseph,  sometimes  spelled  Yehoseph,  is  also  a  name 
that  was  commonly  used  in  ancient  Judea.  The  Hebrew  form 
occurs  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  the  Greek  form  a  few  times 
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1 2001,  the  National  Religious  Retirement  Office 
istributed  more  than  98  percent  of  donations  received 
1  grants  for  the  retirement  needs  of  religious. 

bday,  61  Catholic  health  care  systems  comprise  the 
ation's  largest  single  group  of  not-for-profit  hospitals, 
5  percent  of  the  nation's  hospital  beds,  and  employ 
lore  than  700,000.  In  1965,  13,000  Catholic  schools 
Jucated  12  percent  of  U.S.  students.  In  20  states,  one 
ster-sponsored  housing  ministry  serves  more  than 
),ooo  people  and  employs  more  than  800. 

n  el  2001  la  Oficina  Nacional  para  la  Jubilacion  de 
eligiosos  distribuyo  mas  del  97  por  ciento  de  los  dona- 
vos  recibidos  en  subsidios  para  las  necesidades  de  jubi- 
ition  de  los  religiosos. 

loy,  61  sistemas  catolicos  de  cuidados  medicos  consti- 
ryen  el  grupo  mas  grande  de  hospitales  sin  fines  de 
lcro  en  la  nacion,  un  16  por  ciento  de  las  camas  de 
ospitales  y  mas  de  700,000  empleados.  En  1965, 
5,000  escuelas  catolicas  educaban  a  un  12  por  ciento 
e  los  estudiantes  de  EE.UU.  En  20  estados,  un  solo 
linisterio  habitacional  dirigido  por  religiosas  sirve  a 
las  de  30,000  personas  y  emplea  a  mas  de  800. 

tetirement  Fund  for  Religious 

}lease  give  generously. 

:ondo  para  la  Jubilacion  de  Religiosos 

^es  rogamos  que  sean  generosos. 


Discalced  Carmelite  Sister  Estela 
de  la  Cerda,  90,  is  one  of 
nine  Carmelite  nuns,  ages  21 
through  90,  living  a  cloistered 
religious  life  in  San  Antonio. 
This  religious  institute  fled  Mexican 
persecution  in  the  1920s. 


La  Hermana  Estela  de  la  Cerda. 
carmelita  descalza  de  90  afios, 
es  una  de  nueve  carmelitas, 
entre  21  y  90  afios  que  son  religiosas 
de  clausura.  Este  instituto  religioso 
huyo  de  la  persecucion  en  Mexico 
en  los  afios  de  1920. 


>2002  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington  DC.  All  Rights  Reserved/Derechos  Reservados.  Photographer/Fotografo:  Jimjudkis. 
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on  ossuaries  in 
Rahmani's  cata- 
logue. It  is  found  also  in  Aramaic  texts  of  the  early  second 
century  from  the  caves  of  Murabba'at.  In  the  form 
Yehoseph,  it  is  even  more  common  in  the  Murabba'at  texts. 
Similarly,  Yeshm\  Jesus,  is  attested  on  ossuaries  also  (six 
times  in  Hebrew  and  four  rimes  in  Greek  in  the  Rahmani  cat- 
alogue); it  also  occurs  in  Murabba'at  texts.  Hence,  theoretical- 
ly the  new  Aramaic  inscription  could  refer  to  any  one  of  these 
persons,  when  the  names  are  considered  in  isolated  fashion. 
The  fact  that  the  three  names  appear  together  on  the  new 
inscription,  however,  is  significant,  but  what  is  the  likelihood 
that  the  names  refer  to  persons  with  the  same  names  known 
from  the  New  Testament?  It  is  certainly  a  possibility,  but  is  it 
probable?  Lemaire  concludes  that  "it  seems  very  probable  that 
this  is  the  ossuary  of  the  James  in  the  New  Testament,"  even 
though  he  also  admitted  earlier  on  the  same  page  that  "noth- 
ing in  this  ossuary  inscription  clearly  confirms  the  identifica- 
tion" (BAR  28/6  [2002]  33). 

Although  it  is  not  widely  known,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  name  Jesus  has  been  discovered  on  an  ossuary.  In 
January  1931  the  Israeli  scholar  E.  L.  Sukenik  published  an 
inscription  from  an  ossuary  found  in  what  was  then  called  die 
Palestine  .Archaeological  Museum  (today  the  Rockefeller 
Museum)  in  1926.  It  read:  Yeshua1,  bar  Yehoseph,  "Jesus,  son  of 
Joseph"  (Rahmani,  Catalogue,  §9).  If  this  ossuaiy  were  related 
to  the  newly  published  one,  it  might  be  the  same  Joseph,  and 
possibly  the  same  Jesus.  Sukenik,  however,  was  a  careful  schol- 
ar and  did  not  draw  a  conclusion  from  it  about  any  New 
Testament  personages,  realizing  that  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
commonly  used  names  for  Judean  Jews  in  the  first  century. 

The  main  difficulty  in  accepting  the  new  ossuary  as  that  of 
"James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  is  that  James  of  Jerusalem  is 
never  said  in  the  New  'Iestament  to  have  had  a  hither  named 
Joseph.  So  even  if  the  ossuary  could  possibly  be  his,  it  still 
remains  very  probable  that  it  is  not 

The  Meaning  of  "Brother" 

Both  Aramaic  'ah  and  Greek  adelphos,  "brother,"  denoted  in 
the  ancient  world  of  these  inscriptions  not  only  blood-broth- 
er or  sibling,  but  also  relative  or  kinsman.  This  broader  mean- 
ing of  'ah  occurs  in  the  Aramaic  texts  of  Tobit  from  Qumran 
Cave  4  (4QToba  6.11;  4QTobb  4  iii  2,  4,  5).  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  means  "compatriot"  (4QTob;1  2.12)  and  can  even  he- 
used  in  a  generic  sense,  when  a  speaker  does  not  yet  compre- 
hend the  precise  relationship  (4QTobt»  4  iii  5).  Similarly,  in  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  adelphos  means  a  relative  or 


kinsman  in  I 
5:6,  13,  14;  jft 

7:1,  2,  4,  7,  10,  1 1.  It  too  has  the  sense  of  "compatrioli 
Tob.  1:10,  16;  2:2,  3.  In  4QToba  14  ii  5,  young  Tci 
even  addresses  the  angel  Raphael  in  disguise  as  m 
brother,  Azariah."  Moreover,  this  meaning  of  adelpm, 
found  not  only  in  the  translation-Greek  of  the  Sepmagintm 
also  in  many  secular,  extrabiblical  writings,  as  the  G 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  of  Bauer-Danker  rrl 
clear. 

Consequently,  the  description  of  James  given  by  Pzm 
Gal.  1:19,  "the  brother  of  die  Lord,"  does  not  necessp 
mean  that  James  was  the  blood-brother  of  J« 
Furthermore,  this  James  of  Jerusalem  might  be  the  J* 
mentioned  in  Mk.  6:3,  along  with  other  of  his  own  siblft 
Joses,  Judas  and  Simon  (also  mentioned  in  Mt.  13:55).  It  i:v 
a  foregone  conclusion,  however,  that  this  James  is  a  siblirB 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  because  in  the  same  Gospel  according 
Mark,  the  Evangelist  depicts  a  Mary  standing  with  two  eje 
women,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Salome,  at  the  cross  m 
15:40;  cf.  16:1)  and  calls  her  "the  modter  of  James  the  I 
and  of  Joses."  They  are  two  of  the  four  said  to  be  adelplA 
Mk.  6:3 .  The  Mary  of  Mk.  1 5:40  is  scarcely  the  mother  o  I 
person  crucified,  on  whom  she  and  the  odier  women  are  ■ 
ing  from  afar.  The  Evangelist  would  never  have  used  su  I 
circumlocution  to  identity  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whom  h(|| 
called  already  "the  son  of  Mary"  (6:3).  Moreover,  one  caB 
use  the  data  of  the  Johannine  Gospel,  where  the  mothdn 
Jesus  does  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (Jn.  19:25),  to  idem 
the  Mary  of  Mk.  15:40.  The  Synoptic  tradition  gives  noH 
dence  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  standing  at  or  near  the  clij 
This  means,  therefore,  that  adelphos  in  Mk.  6:3  cannot  n 
sarily  mean  blood-brother,  and  that  it  carries  rather 
nuance  of  a  relative  or  kinsman.  Thus,  the  problem  o 
meaning  of  adelphos  is  created  by  the  data  of  the  Ija 
Testament  itself,  and  not  from  any  later  Christian  traditid. 


Conclusion 

When  one  considers  the  new  ossuary  inscription,  oneja 
to  show,  first  of  all,  that  the  Yeshua'  who  is  mentioned  t|r 
can  only  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Since  there  is  no  wa'o 
showing  that,  it  will  remain  always  possible  that  it  refei  t< 
a  person  so  named  who  is  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazaah 
Second,  the  appearance  of  the  three  names  together  mm\ 
inscription  could  denote  the  same  persons  known  fronii"., 
New  Testament,  but  how  does  one  exclude  sheer  coibi^ 
dence?  Third,  the  final  phrase  in  the  inscription,  "brofes 
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csus,"  goes  beyond  the  usual  identification  of  the  per- 
whose  bones  are  within  an  ossuary.  That  was  normally 
essed  in  such  ossuary  inscriptions  only  by  the 
jnymic,  the  use  of  the  father's  name.  One  cannot 
i,  then,  that  the  phrase  has  been  added  to  stress  that  he 
the  brother  of  a  well-known  Jesus,  hence  of  Jesus  of 
ireth.  The  other  ossuary  mentioned  above  (§570)  has 
;ame  final  phrase,  and  no  one  knows  who  Hanin  was. 
ne  cannot  say  that  the  final  phrase  is  indubitably  a  sign 
Dtoriety.  The  brother  may  have  been  simply  the  one 
saw  to  the  second  burial  of  the  bones, 
ourth,  this  new  inscription  may  affect  one's  understand- 
f  the  doctrine  of  the  continuous  or  perpetual  virginity  of 
f.  Such  church  teaching  was  formulated  by  early 
Stians  in  the  post-Apostolic  era,  making  use  of  an  inter- 
tion  of  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that  passed 
others  that  were  problematic,  such  as  Jn.  1:45;  6:42;  Lk. 
(quoted  above).  The  result  was  that  that  teaching  was  not 
:rsally  accepted  at  first.  Even  though  that  teaching  is 
^ht  sometimes  to  be  implied  in  the  second-century  writ- 
fyrotevangelium  Jacobi,  it  eventually  became  crystallized  in 
ongstanding  belief  about  Mary  as  aeiparthenos  or  semper 
,  "ever  virgin,"  in  creeds  from  the  fourth  century  on. 
i  light  of  that  teaching,  there  grew  up  two  different  ways 
iderstanding  Paul's  phrase  "James  the  brother  of  the 
."  In  the  church  of  the  East,  James  was  regarded  as  the 
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son  of  Joseph,  who  as  a  widower  married  Mary,  of  whom  Jesus 
was  born  through  conception  of  the  I  loly  Spirit  (see  Mt.  1:18- 
20).  Hence  James  would  have  been  a  half-brother  of  Jesus. 
That  interpretation  of  adelphos  is  still  used  today  in  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches.  In  contrast  to  that  interpretation,  the 
Church  of  the  West  insisted  on  a  broader  sense  of  adelphos  as 
"kinsman  or  relative"  (and  some  even  wrongly  translated  it 
"cousin,"  for  which  the  New  Testament  has  a  specific  word, 
tinepsios,  which  is  never  used  of  James  or  Jesus).  This  interpre- 
tation of  adelphos  persists  today  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  16th  century,  the  Reformers  (Luther  and 
Calvin)  still  affirmed  the  tradition  of  the  West  that  Mary 
remained  ever  a  virgin,  but  in  time,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  so-called  Enlightenment,  Protestant  tradition 
interpreted  adelphos  to  mean  blood-brother  or  sibling,  so  that 
James  came  to  be  understood  as  Jesus'  natural  brother.  The 
Evangelist  Luke,  however,  gave  the  real  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem when  he  wrote,  "Jesus,  when  he  began  his  ministry,  was 
about  30  years  of  age,  being  the  son  (as  was  supposed)  of 
Joseph"  (Lk.  3:23  [RSV]). 

As  a  result,  interpreters  of  this  new  Aramaic  ossuary 
inscription  undoubtedly  will  read  it  in  the  way  they  have 
been  interpreting  Greek  adelphos  used  of  James  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  New  Testament.  Such  considerations  as  these  have  to 
be  recalled  when  one  seeks  to  evaluate  this  new  Aramaic 
inscription.  @ 
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President  Bush's 
Middle  East  Mess 


Surrounded  by  members 
the  White  House  on  Oct. 


BY  RONALD  E.  POWASKI 

U.S.  military  action 
could  lead  to  an 
anti-American 
conflagration. 


ACCORDING  TO  ANALYSTS 
and  diplomats  concerned 
with  the  Middle  East,  anti- 
American  hostility — at  all 
levels  of  society,  but  especially  among 
the  educated — is  at  an  unparalleled 
high  across  the  Arab  world.  The 
main  cause  of  Arab  anger,  apparently, 
is  the  Bush  administrations  obvious 
eagerness  to  act  against  an  Arab 
country,  Iraq,  but  not  against  Israel,  although  both  have 
refused  to  abide  by  U.N.  resolutions. 

Iraq  has  rejected  U.N.  resolutions  requiring  inspection 
of  Iraqi  facilities  to  ensure  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  no 
chemical,  biological  or  nuclear  weapons.  But  Israel  itself 
has  disregarded  U.N.  resolutions  demanding  its  withdraw- 
al from  Arab  territories  occupied  since  the  1967  war.  Yet 
instead  of  calling  for  immediate  compliance  with  these 
resolutions  by  both  Israel  and  Iraq,  President  Bush  is  pres- 
suring Iraq  alone  to  comply. 

Until  this  year,  the  Bush  administration  maintained 
that  only  the  warring  parties  could  produce  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  In  so  doing,  it 
ignored — and  still  continues  to  downplay — the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  the  sole  power  capable  of  compelling 
the  two  sides  to  make  the  kinds  of  concessions  that  a  peace 
treaty  requires. 

The  president  has  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  implying 

RONALD  E.  POWASKI  is  a  professor  of  history  at  Cleveland  State 
University.  His  most  recent  book.  Return  to  Armageddon:  The 
United  States  and  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race  Since  1981,  was 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  2000.  It  will  appear  in 
an  updated  paperback  edition  this  coming  January. 


of  Congress.  President  George  W.  Bush  signs  a  Congressional  resolution! 
16  authorizing  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq. 


that  Yasir  Arafat  was  primarily  responsible  both  fo 
intensification  of  the  violence  this  past  spring  an 
diplomatic  stalemate  that  has  resulted.  He  downpl 
the  fact  that  Israel  also  has  employed  violence  ag! 
Palestinians  and  continues  to  do  so.  To  be  sure,! 
Israelis  argue  that  their  use  of  military  force  is  in  ream 
to  acts  of  violence  against  its  citizens  by  Palestinian! 
rorists.  Yet  Israel  is  also  using  military  force  to  cont 
its  occupation  of  Palestinian  lands,  a  factor  that  pro: 
ed  many  Palestinians  to  resort  to  violence  against  Isra 
the  first  place. 

Only  after  realizing  that  his  hands-off  stance 
undermining  America's  position  in  the  Arab  world  die 
president  make  what  turned  out  to  be  a  halfhet 
attempt  to  rein  in  the  Israelis  and  get  the  peace 
going  again.  But  he  placed  the  main  burden  for  doir 
on  the  Palestinians,  saying  that  they  first  had  to  get  r 
Arafat,  a  step  they  may  not  be  willing  to  take  in 
January 's  elections. 

Now,  in  the  most  recent  Bush  initiative — present! 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  negotiators  on  Oct.  23  by  Assi  ai 
Secretary  of  State  William  Burns,  and  rejected  by  I 
sides  almost  immediately — the  United  States  is  askinj! 
Palestinians  to  drop  the  presidential  election  altogi 
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ruse  it  fears  that  Arafat  will  be  re-elected)  and  con- 
only  a  parliamentary  election.  The  Palestinians  con- 
this  another  example  of  unwarranted  American 
ference  in  their  domestic  politics, 
'et  even  if  Arafat  is  removed  from  power,  the  Israelis 
mlikely  to  withdraw  from  the  West  Bank — the  one 
ition  the  Palestinians  insist  must  be  met  before  peace 
ssible — as  long  as  Ariel  Sharon  is  Israel's  prime  min- 

Jeedless  to  say,  President  Bush's  refusal  to  push  Mr. 
on  to  withdraw  from  the  West  Bank,  while  at  the 

time  he  threatens  unilateral  U.S.  action  against  Iraq 
ailing  to  comply  with  U.N.  resolutions,  appears  the 
it  of  hypocrisy  to  Arab  elites  and 

people  as  well.  It  explains  why 

moderate  Arab  leaders  who  are 
dly  with  the  United  States  have 
X  out  strongly  against  unilateral 
military  action  against  Iraq.  They 
mass  uprisings  that  could  lead  to 
werthrow  of  their  governments, 
lort,  U.S.  military  action  against 
could  turn  all  of  the  Middle  East 

an  anti-American  conflagration 
;e  effects  are  hard  to  imagine  and 
ably  would  be  even  more  difficult 
pair. 

t  the  very  least,  U.S.  military 

n  against  Iraq — even  if  sanc- 

:d     by     the     U.N.  Security 

icil — if  it  is  accompanied  by  con- 

:d  U.S.  indifference  to  Israel's 

ompliance  with  the  U.N.  resolu- 

;,  will  encourage  more  young 

s  to  join  terrorist  organizations 

*  to  strike  at  what  they  believe  is  a 

-Israeli  alliance  aligned  against 

1.  Acting  against  Iraq,  while  fail- 

i:o  resolve  the  Israeli-Palestinian 

ict,  would  also  discourage  mod- 
Arab  governments  from  cooper- 

;with  the  United  States  in  the  war 

:rrorism.  Thus,  while  the  United 

1  is  likely  to  win  the  battle  against 
it  could  lose  the  war  against  Arab 

rism. 

Nearly,  a  more  evenhanded  U.S. 
y  toward  the  Middle  East  is  called 
itt  would  make  the  resolution  of 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict — the 
cause  of  the  instability  in  the 
He  East  and  the  primary  fuel  that 


fires  Arab  terrorism — as  important  as  dealing  with  Iraq. 
Such  a  policy  would  do  much  to  ensure  continued  Arab 
support  for  the  war  on  terrorism  which,  after  all,  is  or 
should  be  America's  primary  national  security  policy. 

The  president  has  made  greater  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  talks  contingent  on  the 
Palestinian  elections  in  two  months.  Considering  the 
stakes  involved,  he  should  allow  at  least  that  much  time 
before  taking  military  action  against  Iraq.  Unfortunately, 
a  more  evenhanded  U.S.  policy  is  unlikely  to  be  devel- 
oped by  this  administration,  given  its  fixation  with 
Saddam  Hussein  and  its  myopia  toward  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world.  EN 


The  greatest  thing  I 
learned  at  Aquinas  is 
a  style  of  openness/' 


Aquinas 

inshtutexof  theology 

Preparing  Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  Church 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
1-800-977-3869 
www.ai.edu 


"At  Aquinas  I  learned  to  speak 
with  the  Scriptures  in  one  hand 
and  the  newspaper  in  the  other,  so 
it  became  second  nature  to  deal 
with  the  here  and  now.  That  is 
essential  lor  a  theology  teacher 
and  campus  minister,  where  much 
of  our  students"  lives  revolve 
around  pop  culture.  Teaching  high 
school  is  not  what  I  envisioned, 
but  Aquinas  gives  you  such  a 
breadth  of  experience,  and  lay 
people  there  do  every  imaginable 
ministry.  I  didn't  know  e\actl\ 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  and  my 
internships  were  an  engine  for 
self-discovery.  Aquinas  offered 
a  clear  advantage  —  the  chance 
to  have  multiple  experiences  and 
see  where  the  Spirit  takes  me 
from  there.'" 

Patrick  Panozzo 
Master  of  Divinity  '99 


Patrick  teaches  at  Incarnate  Word 
Academy,  a  Catholic,  private, 
secondary  school  for  young  women 
in  St.  Louis. 
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Blessed  Are  You 
Among  Women 

Encountering  my  'soul  sister 


I  lie  Dau^liter  of  Jairus 


WHEN  I  FIRST  SAW 
prints  from  Louis 
Glanzman's  paint- 
ings of  12  women 
of  the  New  Testament,  something 
happened  inside  me.  It  was  as  if  I 
suddenly  recognized  beloved  sis- 
ters whom  I  had  never  seen  before 
but  knew  in  my  heart.  The  paint- 
ings had  a  life  of  their  own — 
unique,  powerful  and  as  real  as  any 
living  woman.  They  rose  from  the 
prints  and  spoke  to  me.  After  a  life- 
time of  knowing  all  about  the 
women  of  the  Gospels,  I  felt  that  at 
last  I  had  actually  met  them. 
Indeed  I  had.  They  were  women 
whom       I  had 


mm* 


encountered  and 
connected  with  i 


»  Martka  *DiJ 


hiid 

™ aproned  hody  tighten  in  shame? 


you  cringe  with 

my  own  life.  1  hey  ^  ^ 

™™^TdSd  humiliation?  Did  your  warm,  ^ying, 

runaways,  cro 
teachers,  moth 
senior      citizens — 

and  all  of  them  knew  Jesus.  All  of  them  were  archetypes  who  reflected  the  journeys, 
struggles,  joys  and  dreams  of  women  today. 

I  confess,  with  some  humility,  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  a  male  artist 
could  have  so  accurately  and  compassionately  captured  the  personali- 


edwina  GATELEY  is  the  founder  of  the  Volunteer  Missionary  Movement 
and  of  Genesis  House  in  Chicago.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  her  new  book 
Soul  Sisters  (Orbis  Books),  which  includes  these  portraits  by  Louis 
Glanzman. 


BY  EDWINA  GATELE 


ties  and  feelings  of  tl;se 
women  in  the  Gospei— 
until,  that  is,  I  read  nA 
about  Louis  Glanziai? 
and  came  to  realized 
awesome  artistic  crecB 
rials  and  talent.  AmA 
many  other  accomplh- 
merits,  Glanzman  is 
painted  some  of  the  rift 
memorable  covers  ■ 
Time  magazine  (rrB 
than  80),  The  M 
Yorker,  The  Satui|a\ 
Evening  Post  and  rrctt 

<  im.in  (  .Hi^l it  in  Aditar 


W  -hi 


ucally  demanding — that 
choose   me   as  the 
'author  for  the  book. 

publisher,  Michael 
h,  who  was  already 
ng  together  a  short  list 
)tential  authors  (among 
n  I  was  not  included), 
clearly  impressed  with 
)assion  and  conviction. 
;se  are  my  soul  sisters," 
aded.  "I  know  their  sto- 
and  they  can  only  be 
in  poetry — for  they 
ig  to  us  all."  In  retro- 
:  I  am  somewhat  awed 
my  audacity.  But  it 
:ed.  The  next  day  Mike 
d.  I  was  to  be  the  poet 
xrnis  Glanzman's  paint- 
— an  awesome  and 
:d  task  that  left  me  not  a 
apprehensive  in  spite 
y  conviction, 
"he  writing  of  Soul 
n  became  as  much  a 


other  publications.  He  has  illustrated  numerous  children's  books, 
including  the  classic  Pippi  Longstocking  series.  His  works  occupy 
prominent  space  in  public  and  private  art  collections  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  His  prolific  illustrations,  por- 
traits and  historical  paintings  have  won  him  acclaim  as  one  of 
America's  great  artists.  But  for  me  Louis  Glanzman  was  also  the 
only  man  I  knew  who  had  met  and  understood  the  women  in  the 
Gospels  on  such  a  deep,  intuitive  level. 

Glanzman  was  the  catalyst  for  a  personal  spiritual  experience 
that  I  knew  had  forever  deepened  my  love  and  soul  connection 
with  the  women  he  had  painted.  He  had  captured  their  souls  in 
art.  Driven  by  the  power  of  this  experience,  I  called  Orbis  Books 
(who  I  had  learned  were  going  to  publish  the  paintings)  pleading — 

Tke  Woman  Witli  the  Hemorrhage 

What  happened  to  raise  you  up  straight, 


in  your  corner 


spiritual  experience  as  a  work  of 
poetry.  As  I  spent  time  with  each 
woman,  I  came  to  a  deepening 
understanding  of  who  she  was  and 
what  she  had  experienced. 
Entering  into  her  story  of  2,000 
years  ago,  I  tried  to  capture  it  in 
poetry  and  in  so  doing  realized  that 
I  was  also  writing  the  stories  of 
women  I  know  today.  The  journey 
and  its  stories  belong  to  us  all.  I 
knew  that  others,  both  men  and 
women,  would  be  blessed  as  I  was 
to  connect  on  a  deeper  level  with 
the  women  around  Jesus — our  soul 
sisters.  M 


Tke  Widow  s  Mite  ^ 

overty  did  not  dry  the  richness  of  your  spirit,  ^ 
ter!  It  could  not  squeeze  small  ^our  generous 
art,  hut  left  you  rich  in  wisdom. 
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faith  in  focus 


I  Remember  Michael 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


N 


OVEMBER  IS  THE  MONTH 
tor  remembering  the  dead, 
and  with  cold  weather  render- 
ing the  lives  of  homeless  peo- 
ple even  more  difficult,  my  own  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  focuses  on  a  Catholic 
Worker  named  Michael  Kirwan.  The 
third  anniversary  of  his  death  from  cancer 
was  Nov.  1 2 . 

I  met  Michael  two  decades  ago  at  the 
home  of  a  community  of  religious  women 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  had  stopped  by 
to  pick  up  soup  they  had  prepared  for  him, 
which  he  would  take  to  the  various  places 
where  homeless  men  and  women  congre- 
gate in  the  nation's  capital. 

Michael's  ministry  came  to  him  vir- 
tually from  birth — his  parents  met  after 
World  War  II  while  they  were  volunteers 
at  the  Catholic  Worker  house  of  hospi- 
tality in  New  York  City.  He  himself 
spent  a  year  there  later,  learning,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  feet  of  Dorothy  Day,  the 
movement's  co-founder.  His  parents  by 
then  had  moved  to  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Dorothy  Day  often  stayed  in  the 
family  home  during  her  travels. 

It  was  in  Washington  that  Michael 
founded  two  houses  of  hospitality,  and 
later  a  farm  in  West  Virginia  where 
homeless  men  and  women  could  find 
respite  from  the  streets.  The  donors  who 
made  this  possible  saw  in  Michael's 
Gospel-oriented  approach  to  life  an 
embracing  of  values  radically  contrary  to 
the  values  of  the  world.  In  one  of  his 
newsletters,  he  hints  at  how  his  embrac- 
ing of  these  values  led  to  leaps  of  faith  on 
behalf  of  those  for  whom,  he  knew,  God 
has  a  special  love.  On  a  freezing  cold  day 
at  one  of  the  city  parks  he  visited  regular- 
ly with  sandwiches  and  hot  tea,  he  met  a 
shivering  homeless  man  who  said  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  farm — 280  miles 
away.  Michael  said  he  would  be  going 

george  m.  anderson.  s.j.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America. 


that  day  and  would  pick  him  up  later.  "I 
had  no  intention  of  going  that  day,"  he 
wrote,  "I  needed  to  get  the  newsletter 
started,  but  again  my  heart  overruled  my 
head  and  I  went."  This  was  the  hallmark 
of  his  life — a  heart  so  united  with  Christ's 
that  it  often  overruled  what  others  would 
have  called  common  sense. 

The  actual  beginnings  of  his  work 
came  while  he  was  engaged  in  graduate 
studies  at  George  Washington 
University  in  the  late  l°70's.  Aware  of 
the  homeless  people  seeking  warmth  on 
the  heating  grates  of  the  nearby  State 
Department,  he  began  preparing  food  for 
them.  But  then  one  night  a  man  asked  if 
he  could  shave  and  shower  at  Michael's 
university-owned  apartment.  Little  by 
little  he  let  others  come  there.  Not  all 
were  ideal  guests. 
One  day  the  bank 
called  to  say  that 
someone  was  seek- 
ing to  cash  five 
checks  with 
Michael's  forged 
signature.  Should 
they  call  the  police? 
No,  said  Michael, 
"just  give  him  the 
checks  back  and  tell 
him  to  come  home." 
The  man  did  so, 
stayed  and  stole 
nothing  more.  It 
was  Michael's  heart 
that  informed  such  a 
level  of  trust. 

Eventually,  the 
university  found  out 
what  he  was  doing 
and  evicted  him,  but 
by  then  his  mission 
was  clear.  He 
acquired  a  small, 
boarded-up  house 
ami  moved  in  with 
15  homeless  people. 


The  house  was  broken  into  the  veryp 
night.  Writing  in  The  Catholic  Wife: 
newspaper  in  1991,  he  described  m 
happened:  "In  confronting  the  guy* 
was  climbing  in  the  kitchen  window,* 
ing  pried  the  boards  off,  I  told  hiipi 
needn't  have  gone  to  all  that  troubhth 
front  door  was  broken  anyway."  ■ 
Michael.  He  later  moved  to  a  \m 
house  on  T  Street  in  northp 
Washington,  closer  to  the  downft 
area  where  homeless  people  mm 
about,  and  named  it  the  Llewellvn  m 
House — after  an  African  AmericanH 
had  taken  homeless  men  into  his  Hp 
near  Union  Station  in  the  1950's. 

The  T  Street  neighborhood  |w 
beginning  to  be  gentrified,  and  neigrjar 
sometimes  complained,  but  Mijp 
stood  his  ground.  Later  he  started  arm- 
er  house,  for  women,  called  the  fij 
Harris  House  after  an  elderly  m 
woman  who  provided  meals  for  homlis 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  hisl 
house.  He  felt  it  important  to  honor* 
pie  like  her  and  Llewellyn  Scott,  wh(H 
gone  before  him  in  serving  hornfc 
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le  at  a  rime  when  they  received  scant 
don.  Through  the  work  of  family 
bers  and  volunteers,  both  houses 
nue  to  this  day,  along  with  the  farm, 
ding  food,  shelter  and  a  level  of 
ct  that  helps  those  who  live  there 
n  their  dignity  as  well  as  their 
i 

)ne  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
ael's  heart-over-head  acts  concerned 
's  Cafeteria,  a  longtime  institution 
lar  for  its  modest  prices,  good  food 
aried  clientele.  In  1996,  a  check  for 
10  arrived  in  the  afternoon  mail, 
ig  recently  seen  an  old  man  strug- 
with  frozen  hands  to  eat  soup 
ael  had  brought,  Michael  resolved 
:f  enough  money  came  his  way,  he 
i  make  it  possible  for  street  people  to 
to  a  restaurant  and  sit  down  at  a  table 
real  silverware. 

[is  plan  could  now  take  shape.  He 
to  Sholl's  and  ordered  a  full  meal 
dessert  to  see  what  the  bill  would 
to:  SI  1.90.  He  then  approached  the 
rs,  a  married  couple,  to  ask  whether 
would  print  up  $12  meal  tickets, 
agreed,  and  Michael  began  handing 
le  tickets. 

few  weeks  later,  he  met  a  bag-laden 


homeless  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
ticket.  How,  he  asked,  had  she  been  treat- 
ed? Describing  the  encounter  in  an  op-ed 
piece  in  The  Washington  Post,  he  report- 
ed her  answer.  "They  treated  me  like  a 
queen!"  she  told  him  with  a  broad  smile. 
"If  nothing  else  had  gone  right  after  that," 
he  added,  "that  moment  alone  would  have 
been  worth  it."  He  began  to  hear  other 
stories,  of  such  large  portions  that  ticket 
holders  brought  in  friends  and  acquain- 
tances to  share  them,  "because  all  were 
able  to  eat  off  one  ticket." 

Clearly,  the  owners'  hearts  were 
touched  by  Michael's  own.  He  had  still 
further  proof  of  their  generosity  later, 
when,  assuming  that  the  $5,000  must  have 
been  used  up,  he  went  by  Sholl's  to  ask 
whether  he  owed  them  anything.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  not  only  was  no 
money  owed,  but  that  $1,600  remained  in 
the  account.  What  the  owners  had  done, 
he  found,  was  to  subtract  from  the  face 
value  of  the  ticket  the  actual  price  of  what 
an  individual  had  ordered,  and  credit  the 
remainder  to  the  account.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  might  be  called  Gospel 
accounting,  rather  than  profit-oriented 
business  accounting.  The  owners  had  cho- 
sen to  be  part  of  Michael's  undertaking, 


despite  their  struggles  to  stay  afloat  in  the 
face  of  rising  costs.  Donations  continued 
to  make  the  tickets  possible  right  up  until 
Sholl's — a  victim  of  relentless  rent 
increases — finally  went  out  of  business  last 
year,  less  than  a  month  after  Michael  died. 

I  felt  fortunate  in  being  able  to  visit 
Michael  at  his  sister's  home  just  outside 
Washington  shortly  before  his  death.  A 
nurse,  she  ensured  that  his  pain  was  at  a 
minimum.  The  weather  was  warm 
enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  sit  on  the 
porch.  His  mood  was  peaceful,  his  confi- 
dence in  God's  plan  for  him  total. 
Despite  increasing  weakness,  he  had  con- 
tinued with  the  preparation  of  the  daily 
soup  at  the  T  Street  house  until  the  last 
few  months,  strengthened  then  as  always 
by  the  sacraments.  Daily  Mass  whenever 
possible  was  part  of  his  regular  schedule. 
After  the  funeral  Mass  at  his  longtime 
parish,  St.  Stephen  Martyr  near  George 
Washington  University — where  his 
vocation  first  became  apparent  to  him — a 
mutual  friend  said  of  Michael:  "He 
taught  us  how  to  live,  and  in  dying  he 
taught  us  how  to  die."  How  appropriate 
that  the  anniversary  of  his  death  should 
occur  in  the  same  month  as  that  of 
Dorothy  Day,  his  original  mentor.  0 
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LOYOLA  HOUSE 
Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre  of  Guelph 

is  offering 

INCARNATE  SPIRITUALITY: 
An  Intensive  Training  Program  in  the 
Ministry  of  Spiritual  Direction 

Our  9-month  Training  Program  includes  3  phases: 

Phase  I:  Sept.  26-Dec.  20.  2001 

Experiencing  &  Understanding  the  Dynamics  of  a 

Contemporary  Spirituality 

Phase  II:  Jan.  20-Apr.23.  2004 
Appropriating  a  Contemporary  Spirituality: 
Ignatian  Perspectives 

Phase  III:  Apr.  27-June  14.  2004 
Co-creating  a  Contemporary  Spirituality 

Deadline  for  application  is  June  15,  2003 
Space  is  limited.  Apply  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Secretary,  Loyola  House 
PO  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ont.  Canada  N1H  6J9 
Tel:  (519)824-1250  [ext.  266] 
Fax: (519)767-0994 
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.  A$  a  special  service  to  our  readers,  America  has  provided  tfiis  sctccl  fisting  of  centers  for  rcfiajous  retreats. 
✓\\viae  range  of  locations  and  specialised  proarams  is  avaifafrfe.  ^Eacfi  offering  is  a  unique  opportunity  Jor  spirituaf  renewal  ancf  arowji 


ALASKA 

HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 

10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507. 

Phone:  (907)  346-2343. 


Located  near  the  mountains  overlooking 
Anchorage,  Ala.,  the  Holy  Spirit  Center 
offers  retreats  and  programs  throughout  the 
year  for  men,  women  and  couples.  Spiritual 
direction  and  individually  directed  retreats  are  also  available.  Facilities 
are  available  tor  nonprofit  groups  to  conduct  their  own  programs. 
Accommodations  include  single  or  double  rooms  with  shared  bath  and 
excellent  meals. 
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COLORADO 

SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185,  Sedaha,  CC 
80L35.  Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  Fax:  (303)  688-  9633 
e-mail:  shjesrh@aol.com. 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills  and  sur- 
rounded by  panoramic  views  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  the  Sacrec 
Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides  the  perfect  setting  for  solitude 
reflection  and  prayer.  Individually  directed  silent  retreats  are  offeree 
year-round  for  clergy,  religious  and  laity.  An  experienced  staff  o 
Jesuits,  women  religious  and  laity  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the  rich 
ness  of  the  Ignatian  tradition.  Convenient  transportation  is  available 
from  Denver  International  Airport.  Please  call  or  write  for  our  retreat 
Vschedule.  


FLORIDA 

CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

OWAflfV^C^  1-iOO  South  Dixie  Highway,  Lantana,  FL 
mlLt  33462.  Phone:  (561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561) 

582-8070;    e-mail:  CenacleFl@aol.com; 

www.cenaclesisters.org. 

Located  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  An 
oasis  where  people  of  all  faiths  who  are  in  search  of  meaning  can  come 
away  to  reflect,  ponder,  be  challenged,  seek  a  vision  of  their  lives  and 
a  greater  awareness  of  God.  We  offer  retreats  and  sabbatical  programs 
and  are  available  to  groups.  Please  request  a  program  calendar. 


ILLINOIS 

BELLARMINE 
JESUIT  RETREAT 
HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line 
Road,  Barrington,  II 
60010.  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381-  4895;  e-mail 
Bellarmine@bellanninehall.org;  www.bellarminehall.org 

A  special  place  with  a  special  spirit  for  a  special  experience 
Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to  describe  the  ministry  of 
Bellarmine.  Year  round  on  our  80  acres  of  property  in  the  northwest 
suburb  ot  Chicago,  we  offer  group  and  individual  retreats  based  on 
the  Ignatian  exercises. 


LOUISIANA 

JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 
St.  Charles  College,  P.O.  Box  C,  Grand 
Coteau,  LA  70541.  Phone:  (337)  662- 
5251;  Fax:  (337)  662-3187;  e-mail: 
jespirtcen@aol.com;  www.members.aol.com/jespirtcen. 

Offers  year-round  individually  directed  Ignatian  retreats  of  3,  5,  8  and 
30  days  in  a  historic  Acadiana  900-acre  farmland  setting  famous  for  its 
serenity,  beautiful  oak  trees,  azaleas  and  flowering  bushes.  Ample 
weekend  retreats  and  workshops  are  also  provided.  Brochure  available. 


NEW  JERSEY 

|  LOYOLA  RETREAT  HOUSE 

mm        Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  161  James  Street,  Morristown, 
NJ  07960.  Phone:  (973)  539-0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839; 
MM         e-mail:  retreathouse@loyola.org;  www.loyola.org. 

Since  1927  thousands  ot  Christian  men  ami  women  have 
sought  and  found  Jesus  at  Loyola.  Staffed  by  Jesuit  priests  and  religious 
women,  Loyola  is  located  in  a  peaceful  section  of  Morristown,  N.J.,  sur- 
rounded by  30  acres  of  lawns,  gardens  and  woods. 

Loyola  offers  85  comfortable  private  rooms,  a  well-stocked  library  and  a 
prayerful  environment — everything  reasonably  needed  for  a  quiet  time 
with  the  Lord. 

Programs  include  preached  and  directed  retreats  for  laity,  priests  and 
religous.  Also  the  hill  Spiritual  Exercises  ot  St.  Ignatius  are  scheduled 
ghout  the  year.  Groups  planning  their  ow  n  programs  are  welcome. 


\through 


Campion 


A  Jesuit 
Tradition 

31 -Feb.  2,  2003 
PrayerAVorkshop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 
319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493.  Phone: 
781-788-6810;  Fax:  781-894-5864;  e-mail:  acop- 
poni@campioncenter.org;  www.campioncen- 
ter.org. 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion 
offers  250  acres  of  field  and  forest  for  quiet 
prayer.  Year-round  Campion  offers  weekend,  5- 
and  8-day  directed  and  guided  retreats.  Special 
Offerings:  Dec.  6-8,  2002:  Encountering  God's 
Desire  in  Advent  (W.  Barry  &  Doherty);  Jan. 
Ministering  to  the  Sexually  Wounded:  A 


NEW  YORK 

CORAZON 

Katherine  Gaffney,  OP,  Box  189,  Glasco,  NT  12432.  Phone: 
(845)  246-8941;  Fax:  (845)  246-5610,  ext.  51;  e-mail:  kbg- 
cor@ulster.net. 

Located  at  Villa  St.  Dominic,  Corazon  is  situated  on  167  ac 
of  woodland  overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 

Advent  Weekend:  Dec.  13-15,  2002,  Anne  Connelly,  O.P.;  Guided 
Retreat:  Speak,  Lord,  I  Am  Listening,  Jan.  19-24,  2003,  Robert  E. 
O'Brien,  S.J.;  Directed/Private  Retreats:  Feb.  15-22,  2003,  June  21- 
28,  2003,  July  19-26,  2003,  and  Aug.  24-31,  2003;  Teacher  a  Healer 
of  Culture,  March  7-9,  2003,  Aileen  Donovan,  O.P.;  Lent:  A  Time  to 
Awake  the  Mystic  Within,  March  14-16,  2003,  Aileen  Donovan, 
O.P.;  The  Deer's  Cry  Celtic  Spirituality  Retreat,  August  17-22,  2003 
Eugenia  Brady,  S.J.C.  Sabbaticals,  workshops,  hermitages, 
^directed/private  retreats. 


NEW  YORK 


ft 
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DIVINE  COMPASSION  CENTER  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  RENEWAL 

Sr.  Corita  Clarke,  R.D.C.,  52  North  Broadway, 
White  Plains,  NY  10603.  Phone:  (914)  948-4086; 
Fax:  (914)  949-5169;  e-mail:  dccsr@bestweb.net; 
www.bestweb.net/~dccsr. 

Situated  on  park-like  grounds,  the  Divine  Compassion 
er  is  easily  accessible  by  major  highways  and  Metro  North  railway, 
velcome  women  and  men  for  quiet  reflection  and  prayer.  Offerings 
je  directed,  guided,  conference  and  private  retreats;  workshops  and 
ual  direction.  Ignatius  the  Pilgrim  as  a  Guide  on  our  Way  -  Friday, 
22-Sunday,  Nov.  24,  2002.  Ready  for  Joy!  Advent  Twenty-Four 
■  Retreat  -  Dec.  13-  14,  2002.  Brochure  available. 


•  | ...»  (St.  Ignatius  cI^ctrcat  House 

251  Searingtfmn  Road  ♦  Manhasscl,  NV  1 1030 

HcH    For  further  information:  5 16-62 1-8300;  e-mail:  inisfa- 
da@inisfada.net;  www.inisfada.net. 

Advent  Celebration  at  the  Mansion  12/8;  A  Retreat  for  those  Living 
with  the  Consequences  of  Addiction  12/6-8;  Advent  Retreat  for  Men 
and  Women  12/13-15;  Men's  Retreats  1/3-5  and  1/9-12;  Women's 
Retreat  1/17-20;  Praying  with  Difficult  Emotions  1/24-26;  Zen 
Spirit/Christian  Spirit  1/31-2/2;  Couples  Valentine's  Retreat  2/14-15; 
2003  Pilgrimage  to  Italy  (May  27  to  June  9)  -  space  still  available. 
Individually  directed  retreats:  12/2-8;  1/9-12;  2/15-21. 


THE  TELEIOS  FOUNDATION 

PO  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702. 
Phone:  (800)  835-3467;  Fax:  (732)  741-5102; 
e-mail:  Teleios@aol.com;  www.teleiosfoun- 
dation.org. 


Russian  winter  pilgrimage:  St.  Petersburg 
Novgorod.  Jan.  24  -  Feb.  1,  2003,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Theological 
emy  and  Seminary  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Air  fare, 
nmodations,  meals,  lectures,  sightseeing  and  more — all-inclusive 
New  York  $1,795.  For  more  information  please  call  or  visit  us 
e. 


OHIO 

N/lll  D^DP»    5361  S-  ^lford  Road-  Milford,  OH  45150. 
IVIILrWl<lJ^  Phone:  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 
SPIRITLJ/XL^^r  E-mail:  Spiritualcenter@zoomtovvn.com; 
j  |^|^    www  .iniltordspintualccnter.org. 

Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  features  confer- 
ence retreats  for  men  and  women,  personally  directed  retreats  and 
youth  retreats.  Upcoming  events  include  a  Men's  Recovery  Retreat, 
Nov.  29-Dec.  I,  2002,  with  Tim  Meier,  S.J.;  Advent  Personally 
Directed  Retreat,  Dec.  1-8,  2002;  New  Year's  Contemplative 
Retreat,  Jan  1-5,  2003,  with  Greg  Mayers,  CSsR;  Lenten  Personally 
Directed  Retreat,  March  7-14,  2003;  Women's  Journey  Personally 
Directed  Retreat,  March  28-30,  2003;  and  a  30-day  Ignatian 
Spiritual  Exercises  Retreat,  June  17-Julyl8,  2003. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 
501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565. 
Phone:  (610)  670-3640;  e-mail:  jescntsec@talon.net; 
www.jesuitspiritualcenter.org. 

We  seek  to  promote  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a  world  in 
need  of  discernment  and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity. 
We  train  individuals  and  groups  eager  to  cooperate 
God's  empowering  Spirit  at  work  in  our  world. 


CANADA 

JOURNEY  INTO  SELF  DISCOVERY  I  ( )R  Ml  N  IN  MINIS  I  KY 
Daniel  McDonald, 145  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  Out.  Canada 
M5R  2T1.  Phone:  (416)  928-9570;  Fax:  (416)  921-7464;  e-mail:  min- 
istry@spiritcentral.com;  www. spiritcentral. com/ministry. 

Feb.  23-28,  2003,  San  Pedro  Retreat  Centre,  Orlando,  Fla.  This  is  the 
1 5th  consecutive  year  for  this  exclusive  retreat/group  therapy  setting 
for  men  in  ministry.  An  exciting  opportunity  to  discover  how  we  relate 
to  others  through  relationships,  ministry,  spirituality,  sexuality/mas- 
culinity, addictive  aspects  and  behaviour.  Experience  the  sensitive  con- 
cern and  direction  of  our  team  working  with  dream  interpretation, 
myth,  Scripture  stories,  discernment,  emotional  bodywork  and  per- 
sonal sessions  in  a  warm  environment  of  confidentiality. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  ON,  Canada,  N1H  6J9. 
Phone:  (519)  824-1250;  Fax:  (519)  767-0994; 
www.loyolahouse.ca. 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beautiful  farmland, 
Loyola  House  is  known  around  the  world  for  its 
role  in  the  growth  of  the  personally  directed  retreat. 
The  experience  continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  most 
of  our  programs:  eight-day  and  weekend  retreats, 
'O-day  Institute  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  two-month  intern- 
and  various  training  programs. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 
7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  ON  L2G  7B7, 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113;  Fax:  (905)  358- 
2548;       e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com. 

Located  with  a  view  of  Niagara  Falls  on  30  acres 
with  wooded  areas,  open  spaces  and  gardens.  Self 
^  Esteem  Workshop,  Nov.  23,  2002;  A  Day  with 

Catherine  of  Siena,  Nov.  23,  2002;  The  Moral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
Nov.  30,  2002;  Anger  and  Prayer,  Dec.  6-8,  2002;  Advent  Day  for 
Women  Religious:  Preparing  Our  Hearts  for  the  Lord,  Dec.  1 1 ,  2002; 
Advent  Day  of  Prayer-Feast  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Dec.  14,  2002; 
Valuing  Ourselves,  Dec.  14,  2002. 


iHett*C<ttg  at  www.americamagazine.org 


book  revievs 


The 

Confrontational 
Approach 

John  Paul  II  and  the 

Legacy  of  Dignitatis 
Humanae 

By  Herminio  Rico,  S.J. 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  288p  $59.95 
ISBN  0818408894 


Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Prophetic  Politician 

By  Jo  Renee  Formicola 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  271p  $19.95 
ISBN  0878408835 

"From  this  evil-smelling  spring  of  indiffer- 
entism  flows  the  erroneous  and  absurd 
opinion — or  rather  delirium — that  free- 
dom of  conscience  must  be  asserted  and 
vindicated  for  everyone."  Pope  Gregory 
XYTs  condemnation  of  religious  liberty  in 
the  encyclical  Mirari  Vos  (1832)  was  still 
official  Catholic  teaching  at  the  start  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  1962.  True,  it 
was  modified  in  practice.  Where  Catholics 
were  a  minority,  religious  liberty  could  be 
tolerated  for  reasons  of  expediency.  Where 
conditions  permitted,  however,  church 
leaders  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  shape 
civil  law  according  to  Catholic  norms. 
Error,  they  insisted,  "has  no  rights."  This 
view  had  powerful  exponents  at  Vatican  II, 
foremost  among  them  the  official  guardian 
of  orthodoxy,  Cardinal  Alfredo  Ottaviani, 
Prefect  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  finally 
reversed  in  Dignitatis  Humanae  (DH),  the 
"Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty." 
Approved  at  the  council's  fourth  and  final 
session  in  1965,  DH  was  one  of  the  major 
breakthroughs  of  Vatican  II.  Though  error 
might  have  no  rights,  critics  pointed  out, 
people  did.  One  of  them  was  liberty  of 
conscience. 

Of  course  it  was  not  as  simple  as  that. 
A  change  so  sweeping  required  long  prepa- 
ration. Mirari  Vos  had  said:  "Prosperous 
states  have  perished  through  this  one  evil, 
the  immoderate  freedom  of  opinions, 
license  of  speech,  and  love  of  novelties."  In 
19th-century  Europe  this  was  a  plain  state- 


ment of  fact.  There  the  banner  of  religious 
freedom,  first  raised  in  the  French 
Revolution,  was  held  aloft  by  the  church's 
embittered  enemies.  Advocates  of  an  all- 
powerful  state,  they  sought  to  reduce  the 
church  to  the  status  of  a  closely  controlled 
private  club.  For  them  separation  of 
church  and  state,  a  cornerstone  of  their 
program  for  human  freedom,  meant 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  the  ancim 
regime  which,  under  the  plea  of  caring  for 
people's  souls,  had  laid  on  them  burdens 
too  heavy  to  bear.  Whether  people  even 
had  souls  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  rev- 
olutionaries insisted.  What  was  certain  was 
that  they  had  minds.  And  they  required 
neither  pope  nor  prince  to  tell  them  how 
to  think  and  act. 

Americans  experienced  none  of  this. 
Here  the  leading  exponent  of  religious  lib- 
erty was  the  American  Jesuit  John 
Courtney  Murray.  The  Founding  Fathers, 
he  pointed  out,  were  believers  all:  at  least 
in  God,  most  of  diem  in  Christianity.  In 
the  United  States  anti-Catholicism, 
though  strong,  came  not  from  the  champi- 
ons of  human  reason  but  from  Protestants 
suspicious  of  Rome  and  all  its  ways.  The 
Portuguese  Jesuit  Herminio  Rico,  author 
of  the  first  book  listed  above,  describes  the 
still  continuing  difference  between  New 
and  Old  Worlds  succincdy:  "Religion  is 
ubiquitous  in  all  the  American  political 
process.  In  Europe,  secularity  of  the  state 
means  a  strict  laicity,  that  is,  an  almost 
absolute  absence  of  religion  or  religious 
references  from  the  political  discourse." 

Long  before  the  council,  Murray  was 
contending  that  religious  liberty  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  church.  Silenced 
by  his  Roman  superiors  in  1954,  he  found 
his  voice  again  eight  years  later,  when 
Cardinal  Francis  Spellman  took  him  to  the 
council  as  his  theological  expert.  There 
Murray  became  one  of  the  architects  of 
Dignitatis  Humanae.  In  his  dense  and 
meticulous  study  of  the  declaration,  Rico 
presents  also  the  arguments  for  religious 
liberty  of  a  French  school,  who  contended 
that  Murray's  philosophical-political  case 
w  as  inadequate  and  inserted  into  the  decla- 
ration theological  arguments  rooted  in 
Scripture.  The  result,  like  most  texts  writ- 
ten by  committees,  satisfied  no  one  com- 
pletely. 

Rico  analyzes  DH  under  three  aspects 


(or  "moments,"  as  he  terms  them).i| 
was  the  church's  acceptance  of  corritu 
tionally  guaranteed  religious  free«t 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  resistance 
basic  human  right,  not  to  be  denied  ttjto 
one.  Second,  DH  demanded  religiou<jge 
dom  for  the  church  itself,  in  the  fair 
atheistic  Communism.  The  third  al 
still  unfolding,  is  more  complex.  It  coB 
"on  the  one  hand,  of  the  challenges  B 
Catholic  vision  of  the  human  personjp 
vidual  and  social,  by  the  dominant  cm 
of  democratic,  pluralistic  societies;  arfc 
the  other,  of  the  rivalry,  within  the  cn» 
of  different  views  about  what  is  thw 
approach  to  respond  to  those  challents. 

The  second  aspect  of  DH  was  oh 
cial  interest,  at  the  council,  to  the  w 
Polish  bishop  Karol  Wojtyia.  (An  awl 
bishop  since  1958,  he  did  not  beB 
archbishop  of  Krakow  until  January  m 
after  the  council's  third  session.)  TIB 
not  a  major  player  at  Vatican  II,  fill 
Wojtyla's  24  conciliar  interventions™ 
cerned  religious  liberty.  Fully  half  of  loo 
book  deals  with  Wojtyla's  use  of  ZB 
pope. 

"The  church-state  conflict.. .has  B 
basically  resolved,"  Rico  writes.  "BuB 
central  issue  of  confrontation  betee 
Catholicism  and  liberalism  [has]  rettB 
under  the  form  of  a  church-society  dm 
about  the  place  of  religious  principle* 
the  public  role  of  the  church  in  the  fop 
tion  of  a  public  consensus  on  the  \m 
and  rights  diat  constitute  the  substarB 
human  society."  Wojtyla's  conciliar  in 
ventions  on  religious  liberty  showeB 
aw  areness  of  a  need  for  change  on  thoai 
of  the  church.  As  pope,  John  Paul  haB 
ken  positively  about  democracy,  m 
warning  that  tolerance  can  easily  slidtflt 
ethical  relativism.  For  John  Paul,  "of 
democracy  firmly  grounded  in  valueB 
fulfill  its  objectives  and  accomplish  itstBD 
fessed  advantages." 

the  reviewers 

John  Jay  Hughes,  a  St.  Louis  priest  aiii 
church  historian,  is  the  author  of  Pontiff 
Popes  Who  Shaped  History. 

Lisa  Sowle  Cahill  is  a  professor  of  thrto 
gy  at  Boston  College  and  the  author  of  nn\ 
books,  including  Sex.  Gender  and  Christn 
Ethics  and  Family:  A  Christian  Social 
Perspective. 
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<ew  democracies  today  tulfil  this  pos- 
|  Catholics  differ  about  how  to  han- 
his  situation.  Those  who  favor  dia- 
\  contend  that  we  must  look  for  the 
ents  of  truth  that  always  He  at  the 
:  of  error.  John  Paul  favors  confronta- 
epitomized  most  forcefully  in  his 
|  nciation  of  today's  "culture  of  death": 
j  jon  on  demand  and  euthanasia. 
[  iico  affirms  the  pope's  message,  but 
dons  his  method.  Rico  asks  "whether 
one  and  the  intensity  of  the  condem- 
ns and  the  strategies  for  promoting 
latives  do  not,  actually,  induce  less 
itivity  for  die  message  of  the  church  in 
ty."  John  Paul  "slides  too  easily  into  a 
-and-white  analysis,  overlooking  dis- 
ons  and  nuance....  These  approaches, 
letorically  powerful  as  they  may  be, 
to  encourage  rapid  but  simplistic 
nents  with  no  real  grappling  with  the 
intentions  and  honest  critical  think- 
of]  many  people  in  the  middle,  both 
n  and  without  the  church."  Rico  fears 
the  church  is  retreating  into  its  own 
iss,  cutting  itself  off  from  the  progres- 
of  secular  culture.  This  reverses  the 
5ach  of  Vatican  II,  which  sought  to 
rstand  and  engage  secular  culture, 
acting  and  redirecting  it  through  dia- 
:  but  without  compromise, 
lico  identifies  three  consequences  of 
ew  "siege  mentality"  which  he  sees  in 
hurch  today.  First,  "tendentiously  sec- 
1  and  integralist  groups  [have]  the 
tst  voices.  Second,  disproportionate 
rtance  is  given  to  a  particular  issue  (in 
ineteenth  century,  religious  freedom; 
abortion)  that  becomes  the  make-or- 
c  criterion  of  all  judgments  and  the 
I  of  totally  one-sided  extremist  posi- 
.  Third,  insistent  block  condemna- 
of  whole  movements  or  ideas  do  not 
:  any  differentiation  between  basic 
iples  and  relative  applications." 
Throughout  the  l°th  century  and  into 
Oth,  this  stance  weakened  die  church's 
;nce  on  society  and  drove  it  into  a 
end  of  doctrinal  immobility.  Rico  sees 
hurch  today  not  at  a  dead  end,  but  at 
assroads:  "It  is  a  rime  of  decision 
een  alternative  emphases,  a  time  of 
-e  between  competing  historical  and 
ogical  inspirations  for  the  church's 
1  mission." 

lico's  book  is  important.  It  is  also  dif- 
'.  The  severe  demands  imposed  on  the 
ir  by  the  complex  subject  matter  are 


increased  by  the  fact  that  English  is  not 
Rico's  native  language. 

Jo  Renee  Formicola's  book  covers 
some  of  the  same  ground.  The  author,  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  Seton  Hall 
University,  calls  it  "a  series  of  'stories' 
about  political  changes  that  have  occurred 
because  of  the  influence  and  efforts  of  John 
Paul  II."  Prescinding  from  discussion  of 
religion's  proper  role  in  politics  (a  central 
theme  in  Rico's  book),  Formicola  exam- 
ines the  pope's  efforts  to  transform  society 
through  his  personal  charisma  and  what 
she  calls  "prophetic  politics."  Formicola 


ranges  widely,  from  liberation  theology  in 
Latin  America,  through  papal  efforts  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  the  pope's 
efforts  to  improve  the  situation  of 
Catholics  in  China. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  her  informa- 
tion is  misleading  or  simply  wrong. 
Herewith  a  small  sample.  A  reference  to 
bishops  making  "ad  lumina"  visits  to  the 
pope  might  be  excused  as  a  misprint.  She 
accepts  the  now  discredited  charge  that 
John  Paul  established  a  "secret  alliance" 
with  the  Reagan  administration  to  over- 
throw Communism.  She  takes  seriously 


Boston  College 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  THEOLOGY 
AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Offering  a  broad  spectrum  of  degrees  and 
continuing  education  opportunities 

Department  of  Theology 

•  Ph.D.  in  Theology  with  concentrations  in  History  of  Christian  Life  and 
Thought,  Systematic  Theology,  Christian  Ethics,  Medieval  Theology, 
Comparative  Theology  and  Pastoral  Theology.  The  degree  is  designed  and 
administered  by  faculty  from  the  Theology  Department  of  Boston  College, 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School  and  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 

•  M.A.  in  Theology,  with  concentrations  in  Bible,  Church  History, 
Systematic  Theology,  and  Christian  Ethics 

•  M.A.  in  Biblical  Studies 

Institute  of  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry 

•  M.Ed.,  C.A.E.S.,  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Ministry  offers  several  concen- 
trations including:  Religious  Education,  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling, 
Spirituality,  Liturgy  and  Worship,  Leadership/Church  Management,  Joint 
M.A./M.S.W.  with  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Joint  M.A./M.A.  Counseling 
Psychology  with  the  School  of  Education,  Joint  M.A./M.S.  with  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  MA/M.Ed.  Educational  Administration. 

•  Creative  opportunities  for  study:  Two-week  summer  courses  beginning 
June  23 -  August  1 , 2003  and  Academic  Year  -  September  through  May. 

•  Continuing  education  options  include  the  Post-Master's  Certificate  in 
the  Practice  of  Spirituality,  the  Leadership  Certificate  and  the  Liturgy 
Certificate  (part  time  or  full  time)  for  the  professional  or  experienced 
religious  educator  or  minister. 

Cross  registration  with  eight  other  Boston  area  graduate  schools  of  theology  including 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  Boston  University,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 

Financial  Aid  and  graduate  housing  near  campus  are  available. 


For  more  information  regarding  these  programs  contact: 

For  Theology:  Claudette  Picklesimer,  Boston  College,  Department  of  Theology,  Box  T, 
Chestnut  Hill,  AM  02467,  (61 7)  552-3880.  Application  deadline  January  2,  2003. 
Boston  College  Institute  of  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry,  Mary  Magennis, 
Department  J,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467  or  call  (61 7)  552-8440,  800-487-1 1 67. 
Fax:  (617)  552-081 1  E-mail:  irepm@bc.edu;  Web  Page:  http://www.bc.edu/irepm.html 
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the  late  resigned  Irish  Jesuit,  Malachi 
Martin,  a  world-class  confidence  artist.  She 
says  that  the  pope  replaced  the  current 
Jesuit  General,  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach, 
"with  a  more  conservative  leader"  (not 
identified).  She  finds  the  statement  in  the 
encyclical  Laborem  Exercens  that  both  cap- 
italism and  Communism  are  deficient  in 
their  treatment  of  the  individual  (hardly 
novel  in  papal  teaching)  "quite  startling." 
She  misunderstands  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  She  thinks  that  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  was  shot  "in  his  cathedral." 
And  in  a  passage  friendly  to  Israel  she 
refers  to  "the  now  infamous  Balfour 
Declaration." 

Stick  with  Rico.  But  prepare  to  be 
challenged.  John  Jay  Hughes 

Husband,  Wife, 
Christ 

Marriage  and  the 
Catholic  Church 

Disputed  Questions 

By  Michael  G.  Lawler 

Liturgical  Press/Michael  Glazier  Books.  248p 
$24.95.  ISBN  08146)1 16X 

Michael  Lawler  is  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Marriage  and  Family  at 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  for  the  past  30  years  has  taught  cours- 
es on  marriage  to  Catholic  students.  His 
publications  on  marriage  and  family  span 


JOHN 
PAUL  I 


decades,  and  include  several  books  on 
marriage,  all  informed  by  a  clear  pastoral 
and  practical  interest.  A  continuing  theme 
in  his  work  is  the  sacramentality  of  mar- 
riage. That  "is  to  say  that  [marriage] 
reveals  simultaneously  the  intimate  union 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  and  the  intimate 
union  of  Christ  and  Christ's  Church." 
While  affirming  this  very  Catholic  idea, 
Lawler  has  also  criticized  narrow  concep- 
tions of  sacramentality  that  stress  marriage 
as  contract  or  indissolubility  to  the  extent 
that  they  ignore  or  undermine  the  nature 
of  Christian  marriage  as  an  ongoing  and 
ever-changing  relationship.  This  book  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  trend  of 
Lawler's  scholarship.  Here  he  takes  aim  at 
rigid  or  punitive  norms  against  divorce 
that  do  not  correspond  to  the  experience 
of  married  couples,  the  nature  of  faith 
itself  or  even  past  traditions  and  teachings 
of  the  church. 

Of  the  book's  nine  chapters,  the  first 
five  are  essentially  on  different  approaches 
to  marriage  as  sacrament.  The  governing 
agenda  is  to  show  how  divorce  and  remar- 
riage can  be  justified  historically,  canoni- 
cally  and  theologically.  Lawler  argues  that 
the  sacramental  character  of  marriage 
depends  on  personal  faith.  Therefore 
(contrary  to  canon  law  and  current  official 
teaching),  sacramentality  cannot  attend 
the  union  of  two  persons,  even  two  bap- 
tized persons,  who  do  not  intend,  or  who 
cease  to  experience,  a  mutual  love  that  in 
faith  makes  God  and  Christ  present.  In  a 
chapter  on  divorce  and  remarriage, 
Lawler  argues  that  there  are  actually  sev- 
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eral  New  Testament  teachings  bou 
divorce;  that  the  church  has  «ay 
allowed  dissolution  even  of  valid  mar 
riages  under  certain  conditions;  and  lati 
is  impossible  even  to  know  when  thelte 
rion  of  consummation,  necessary  topis 
solubility,  has  been  met.  On  the  b*o 
this  and  other  evidence,  accordhj  ti 
Lawler,  "many  more  valid  marriage  fcai 
heretofore  ever  imagined  are...nowEa 
to  dissolution  in  the  Church." 

Lawler's  treatment  of  ecclesiaica 
law  and  current  policies  regardingjiar 
riage  is  erudite  and  well  reasoned.  Jfeus 
his  conclusions  will  move  experts  cldft 
the  time  when  the  pain  sufferepb 
Catholics  excluded  from  the  sacrail 
due  to  "irregular"  marriage  situatiori&i 
be  alleviated  by  their  full  inclusion  pth 
church.  Yet  I  question  whether  the  k 
da  to  relax  ecclesiastical  constrain|oi 
marriage  and  divorce  should  still  is 
central  to  Catholic  examinations  cfeh 
"disputed"  aspects  of  marriage  aska 
have  been  necessary  three  or  four  depe 
ago. 

In  generations  past,  restrf 
Catholic  norms  reflected  and  reinfl 
cultural  norms  that  made  the  livj 
divorced  people  shameful  and  misej 
This  is  not  the  case  in  2002.  While  i 
marriages  are  destructive  and  shou| 
ended,  especially  in  cases  of  dor 
abuse,  most  younger  Catholics  be£ 
marriage  and  a  family  need  encoi 
ment  to  make  and  work  on  lasting 
midnents  in  a  culture  of  transienc 
individualism. 
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j  ,awler  begins  and  ends  his  book  with 
I  rage  of  statistics  about  the  decline  of 
I  lanent  marriage,  the  rise  of  divorce 
I  single  parenthood  and  the  resulting 

incidences  of  childhood  poverty  and 
i  of  paternal  involvement.  He  also 
•  s  to  several  recent  studies  that  show 

Catholics  divorce  in  about  the  same 
:  ortions  as  other  Americans,  and  that 

jority  of  Catholics  believe  they  do 
!  need  to  have  their  marriages 
i  wed  by  the  church  or  to  obey  church 
j  ling  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
ij  rding  to  Lawler,  his  book  is  meant  as 
;j  iatholic  response  to  the  crisis."  An 
|  ided  critique  of  the  Catholic  view  of 
J  tanence  in  marriage  is  not  the  best 
ij  to  address  this  particular  need. 
|  duch  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
|  ter  on  cohabitation  before  marriage. 
1  er  proposes  a  formal  betrothal  cere- 
i  y  to  recognize  and  legitimize  this 
jj  and  to  provide  in  opportunity  for 
l|  iage  preparation.  He  is  right  that 
a  i  are  crosscultural,  biblical  and  his- 
I  al  precedents  for  a  recognized  time 

sual  access  prior  to  formal  marriage. 
|  iblical  times  and  in  other  cultures 
 1 
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today  (for  instance,  in  Africa),  betrothal  is 
connected  to  familial,  civic  and  legal 
responsibilities  and  to  socially  sanctioned 
norms  for  providing  for  children.  These 
are  missing  in  our  individualistic  and  sex- 
ually permissive  culture.  I  agree  that  it  is 
not  helpful  to  take  a  condemnatory  atti- 
tude toward  couples  who  are  "living 
together"  or  to  refuse  them  the  sacra- 
ments or  a  church  wedding.  Yet  if 
Christians  are  to  go  so  far  as  to  ratify  a 
culturally  prevalent  practice  that  has  been 
shown  to  decrease  rather  than  increase 
marital  stability,  they  should  do  so  only 
on  very  strong  evidence  that  the  effects  on 
responsibility  for  pregnancy  and  on 
future  marital  commitment  will  be  posi- 
tive. 

Lawler  includes  three  chapters  in  the 
second  half  of  his  book  that  I  would  like 
to  see  developed  into  a  constructive,  fun- 
damental statement  about  marriage,  one 
that  could  "evangelize"  the  divorce  cul- 
ture he  so  deplores.  These  chapters  con- 
cern interchurch  marriage,  friendship  and 
family.  The  first  notes  that  Christians 
from  different  religious  backgrounds 
divorce  at  an  even  higher  rate  than  cou- 


ples who  belong  to  the  same  church. 
Lawler  then  develops  baptism  as  the 
foundation  of  unity.  His  chapter  on 
friendship  uses  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical models  to  speak  to  the  existential 
conditions  that  make  marriages  work  and 
last,  including  the  need  to  exercise  faith- 
fulness, mutual  criticism,  honesty  and 
patience.  In  treating  family,  he  begins  by 
noting  the  many  adverse  effects  of  divorce 
on  women  and  children  (divorce  is  almost 
as  sexist  an  institution  as  traditional  patri- 
archal marriage),  then  connects  marriage 
and  family  to  the  necessary  social  sup- 
ports and  social  responsibilities  that  con- 
stitute justice  in,  for  and  by  families. 

Christian  Marriage:  Disputed  Questions 
will  be  informative  and  thought-provoking 
for  those  interested  in  the  fine  points  of 
sacramental  and  canonical  tradition.  The 
book  also  points  the  way  to  the  kind  of  cre- 
ative new  thinking  about  marriage  that  will 
be  necessary  to  attract  young  couples  to 
Catholic  theology  and  practice.  Perhaps  in 
his  next  work,  Lawler  will  move  his 
insights  even  further  along  the  road  to  a 
creative  new  approach  to  marital  commit- 
ment and  fidelity.         Lisa  Sowle  Cahill 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study-  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

MID-LIFE  DIRECTIONS  TRAINING/CERTIFYING 
PROGRAM.  Train  for  exciting  new  work. 
Learn  to  facilitate  Mid-Life  Directions  (40- 
65+)  and/or  Long  Life  Directions  (65-85+) 
Personal  and  Spiritual  Growth  workshops  in 
your  place  of  work.  Join  international  facilita- 
tors and  authors — best-selling  books:  Passion 
for  Life:  Lifelong  Psychological  and  Spiritual 
Growth,  and  Mid-Life  Spirituality  and  Jungian 
Archtypes — Drs.  Janice  Brewi,  C.S.J.,  and 
Anne  Brennan,  C.S.J.,  tor  Mid-Life 
Directions  Certifying  Program,  June  2-16, 
2003,  Mahwah,  N.J.  (30  min.  from  New  York 
City).  Adult  ed,  social  workers,  clergy,  pas- 
toral ministers,  spiritual  directors,  retirement 
personnel,  counselors,  etc.  Apply  now.  Info: 
Kathleen  Hagerty,  C.S.J.,  Mid-Life 
Directions,  Registrar,  71  Walnut  Park, 
Newton,  MA  02458. 


Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  IN  MAY.  Explore  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Celtic  spirituality.  Celtic  scholars  will  make 
the  traditions  of  ojd  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Join  Inward  Travels' 
much-loved  trip,  May  15-27,  2003.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford  C.S.J.,  1016  N.  Superior 
St.,  Spokane,  WA  99202-2059;  Ph:  (509)  483- . 
6495,  ext  33;  or  jcomerford@stjosephfamily- 
center.org. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  ENGLAND,  May  19-30,  2003. 
Experience  the  beauty  and  tradition  of 
Catholic  England  in  a  first-class  setting  with  a 
community  of  believers.  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  White  Cliffs  of 
Dover,  Bath,  London,  Canterbury, 
Walsingham,  Cambridge,  York  and  Durham. 
Daily  Mass/reflections  with  spiritual  director, 
Rev.  Emile  Boutin,  and  music  director. 
British  Air,  four-star  accommodations.  $3,260 
from  Boston.  For  detailed  brochure,  call 
Latitudes  Travel  (800)  955-8553;  e-mail: 
Boutinerjr@aol.com.. 

Positions 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nativity  Preparatory 
School,  Boston,  seeks  an  Executive  Director. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jesuits  of  New  England, 
Nativity  Prep  (grades  5-8)  provides  a  quality, 
tuition-free  education  to  65  boys  of  all  faiths 
from  low-income  backgrounds.  Now  m  its 
13th  year,  N.P.  is  the  second  oldest  of  the 


The  Priests 


of  St.  Sulpice.  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshafer@sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpiciun  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


Nativity-model  schools.  Its  graduates  a 
private  and  independent  secondary  sci 
throughout  New  England.  As  chief  exec 
officer,  the  Executive  Director  provides 
all  mission-oriented  leadership  for  the  in 
tion  and  assumes  primary  responsibility  f 
administrative  functions  of  the  school, 
description  is  available  at  www.ua 
boston.org.  Duties  to  be  assumed  in  July 
Candidates  should  possess  appropriate  ei 
tion/administrative  experience  and  ex 
qualities  that  reflect  the  mission  of  the  sc 
Submit  a  detailed  resume  with  contact  ij 
mation  for  references,  salary  requirement 
a  personal  statement  of  interest  by  Di 
2002,  to:  Rev.  William  Campbell, 
Nativity  Prep,  39  Lamartine  Street,  Jai 
Plain,  MA  02130. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Folia 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  bod' 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.' 
Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio 
78216-631  1;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e 
mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

PLANNING  A  SABBATICAL?  Come  to  Qui 
wood  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Ca 
Oueenswood,  we  are  told  by  those  who 
experienced  it,  offers  beauty,  peace  and  r< 
solitude  or,  as  you  wish,  pleasant  comp; 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAIN 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-year 
active  duty  commitment  ministering 
to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  The  position  requires  an 
M.Div.,  ordination  and  ecclesiastical 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  are 
possible.  For  further  information,  call 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  us  at 
chaplams@rs.af.mil  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mil. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 
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Vice  President  for 
Mission  and  Ministry 


shion  your  time  as  you  will:  rest,  relax, 
pray,  walk.  Listen  to  the  music  of  the 
:n  to  the  music  of  the  wind.  Avail  your- 
personal  development  opportunities: 
is,  retreats,  spiritual  direction.  Why  not 
few  weeks  or  months  in  our  communi- 
•  further  info  contact:  Queenswood, 
rbutus  Road,  Victoria,  BC  V8N  1V8, 
,  Ph:  (250)  477-3822;  Fax:  (250)  477- 

id  Careers 

PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
leology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
:al  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645- 

Sites 

UTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.anner- 

4  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
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e.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum.  1-5 
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mes:  $1.10;  42  times  or  moire:  $1.05.  You 
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Loyola  University  Chicago  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  historic  and  esteemed  Jesuit  Catholic 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  health  care.  With  two  of  its  campuses  located  in  the  heart 
of  Chicago,  one  adjacent  to  the  historic  Water  Tower  along  the  Magnificent  Mile,  as  well  as  the 
Lake  Shore  Campus  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  city's  north  side,  Loyola  has 
provided  access  to  education  to  students  from  a  broad  diversity  of  religious  traditions  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  for  well  over  one  hundred  years. 

We  are  currently  seeking  a  full-time  Vice  President  for  Mission  and  Ministry  to  develop,  animate 
and  coordinate  the  University-wide  process  of  maintaining  and  promoting  the  Ignatian  heritage, 
the  Catholic  identity,  and  the  Jesuit  mission  of  the  University.  The  vice  president  reports 
directly  to  the  president  of  the  University  and  is  the  liaison  with  and  resource  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  provost,  the  vice  presidents,  and  the  deans  in  matters  pertaining  to  Loyola 
University's  identity,  mission  and  ministry.  In  addition,  the  vice  president  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  activities  of  University  Ministry  and  the  Center  for  Faith  and  Mission  in  regard 
to  budgets,  personnel,  policies,  and  programming. 

The  vice  president  for  mission  and  ministry  promotes  the  University  mission  on  all  of  the 
University's  major  committees  which  deal  with  identity,  mission,  ministry  and  personnel;  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet;  communicates  a  clear  sense  of  the  University's  mission  to 
new  faculty  and  staff  through  the  hiring  and  orientation  process;  works  closely  with  the  Student 
Affairs  division  in  making  the  mission  of  the  University  known  to  the  student  body;  collaborates 
with  Loyola's  Medical  Center  mission  and  ministry  officers  in  advancing  the  Catholic  identity  and 
Jesuit  mission  in  health  care;  serves  as  the  University's  representative  to  the  AJCU.  The  vice 
president  further  coordinates  the  activities  of  University  Ministry  on  all  campuses,  with  particular 
concern  for  supporting  Loyola  University  Chicago  as  a  "home  for  all  faiths."  The  vice  president 
works  with  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Faith  and  Mission  to  offer  events  and  programs  that 
reflect  more  broadly  on  the  interrelationship  between  faith  and  culture,  and  on  Loyola'  unique 
heritage  and  mission  as  a  Jesuit  university  located  in  metropolitan  Chicago.  The  vice  president's 
position  requires  initiative,  creativity,  communication  and  interpersonal  skills.  Administrative 
experience  and  demonstrated  leadership  skills  are  essential  in  this  position. A  doctoral  degree  or 
an  appropriate  terminal  degree  is  required. Tenure  track  faculty  status  and  salary  are  negotiable. 

Nominations  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  Keith  Esenther,  S.J., 
Loyola  University  Chicago,  Jesuit  Residence  Community,  6525  N.  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626.  Nominations  may  be  in  letter  form.  Applications  should  include  a 
letter  of  interest  and  a  curriculum  vitae,  along  with  the  names  of  individuals  who  can  be 
contacted  as  references.  The  deadline  is  December  9.  2002,  or  until  an  appropriate  candidate  has 
been  identified.  For  more  information  on  Loyola  University  Chicago  please  visit  our  website:  www.luc.edu 
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Most  Respected 

Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  as  the  only 
American  theologian  ever  to  be  raised 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  is 
arguably,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Vatican,  the  most  respected  theolo- 
gian in  the  country.  Yet  when  he  sub- 
mits an  article  to  your  magazine  on 
the  important  question  of  evangeliza- 
tion (10/21),  you  not  only  submit  it  to 
others  for  a  comment  to  be  published 
in  the  same  issue,  but  print  a  response 
that  is  longer  than  his  original  article. 
It  would  seem  to  me  America's  edi- 
tors should  swallow  their  bias  and 
treat  a  brother  Jesuit  with  greater 
respect. 

Lou  Baldwin 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Increasing  Style 

Your  back-to-back  articles  presenting 
contrasting  views  on  "Evangelization 
and  the  Jews"  (10/21)  prompts  me  to 
write  in  thanks  for  what  I  perceive  to 
be  a  style  increasingly  used  in  your 
publication.  For  a  person  like  myself 
with  no  formal  education  in  theology, 


but  still  very  much  concerned  with  the 
issues,  reading  Cardinal  Avery*  Dulles 
and  then  the  reply  was  tremendously 
helpful  in  my  effort  to  listen  critically 
to  teachings  on  salvation  outside  of 
Christianity.  I  suspect  this  is  a  subject 
that  many  of  us  ponder  as  we  reflect 
on  the  infinite  love  of  God  for  all  of 
his  people — not  so  much  on  the  ques- 
tion of  salvation  for  all,  but  on  the 
"salvation  plan  or  covenant"  that  God 
may  have  for  the  many  people  outside 
Christianity.  Please  continue  this  very 
educational  and  stimulating  style  of 
journalism. 

Donald  F.  Sauls 
Inverness.  III. 

Strong  Parallel 

The  article  "A  New  Chapter,"  by  Fred 
J.  Naffziger  (10/21),  presented  an 
analysis  of  possible  financial  conse- 
quences and  options  that  may  face  the 
church  as  a  result  of  claims  for  clergy 
sexual  abuse.  Regarding  the  financial 
administration  of  Cardinal  Bernard  F. 
Law  and  some  of  the  other  bishops,  as 
mentioned  in  the  article,  there  is  in 
my  opinion  a  strong  parallel  with  that 
of  the  several  corporate  executives 


without  guile 


"Did  someone  here  put  a  call  in  to  Amnesty  International^ 


who  are  under  indictment  for  frau< 
lent  accounting  and  other  misman; 
ment,  which  has  cost  employees  an 
investors  vast  sums. 

In  terms  of  the  business  side  of 
church  administration,  we  in  the  la 
are  in  effect  the  stockholders  who 
have  been  victimized  by  the  secrec 
and  manipulation  of  the  bishops.  Il 
we  who  have  invested  our  funds  to 
build  and  operate  the  business  and 
infrastructure  of  the  church.  We  h 
in  effect,  either  had  our  investmen  ■' 
wiped  out  or  put  in  jeopardy. 

If  Cardinal  Law  and  other  bish 
were  to  speak  out  to  condemn  the 
malfeasance  of  the  corporate  execu 
tives,  this  would  be,  in  my  opinion 
great  hypocrisy.  The  one  difterenc  ( 
that  corporate  executives  are,  in  th 
ry,  answerable  to  employees  and 
stockholders  while  the  bishops  hole 
themselves  answerable  to  no  one 

John  L.  CoaWeH: 
Kansas  City, 

I 

Greatest  Gift 

j\Iy  reading  of  Boys,  Cunningham 
Pawlikowski,  "Theology  's  Sacred 
Obligation"  (10/21)  is  that  after  mi 
explanation  of  differences  between 
themselves  and  Cardinal  Dulles's 
'Covenant  and  Mission"  (10/2 1)  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  concepts  an< 
biblical  notions,  they  still  do  not 
address  the  indisputable  idea  that 
greatest  gift  ever  given  is  a  gift  to  b 
shared  with  all,  Jesus  the  Christ 
Where  in  the  tradition  does  it  sugg: 
that  21st-century  circumstances  ma| 
it  appropriate  to  exclude  the  Jews 
from  the  opportunity  to  hear  this 
great  news?  Once  people  finish  doi 
their  best  with  words  and  reverend"  ^ 
others'  faith  traditions  (we  grant  th 
to  the  four  authors),  there  remains  | 
joy  and  the  responsibility  toward  ah 
have  Jesus  be  known  more  intimate 
loved  more  ardently,  followed  mon 
closely. 

Kathleenjoy  Cooper,  A  - 
Miami,  | 

Beatitude 

I  read  with  interest  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles's  article  "Evangelization  and 
Mission  (10/21)  and  the  committee1 
response  to  it.  Charity  is  the  toundii 
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r  human  existence.  The  expres- 
"  this  love  is  in  the  fullness  of 
gift  to  all,  his  word  and  his 

i  union  with  us  through  Scripture 
e  Eucharist.  Through  Christ, 

1 1  of  "heaven  on  earth"  is  the 
;te  of  beatitude.  Men  and 
i  have  a  choice  to  believe  or 
this.  Belief  or  rejection  follows 
■lization.  How  is  it  possible  for 
:  to  choose  to  believe  or  to 
if  I  am  to  withhold  my  tongue? 
lis  fullness  of  communion  brings 
i  life  to  the  fiber  of  my  being.  I 
to  share  this  with  all  my  broth- 
1  sisters.  Why  would  I  withhold 
>m  anyone,  especially  a  Jew  with 
I  share  a  common  understand- 
the  created  world?  Catholic  is 
lat  I  am  but  who  I  am. 
>es  the  committee  reject  the 
hat  Catholicism  embodies  the 
s  of  communion  between  God 
mankind  or  that  the  New 
lent  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
estament?  If  so,  say  so,  and  do 
:tend  to  represent  a  Catholic 
n. 


Charity,  love  of  God  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  demands  that  I 
give  what  I  have,  my  most  precious 
gift,  my  faith  (myself),  to  all  who  pass 
my  way.  All  men  and  women  are  invit- 
ed without  exclusion.  If  I  am  to  be 
silent  and  accept  the  muzzle  and  the 
falsehood  of  religious  indifferentism, 
then  I  have  no  charity. 

Beverly  Sottile-Malona 
East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 

Whole  Law 

I  must  confess  that  reading  "Covenant 
and  Mission"  (10/21)  last  night  made 
my  head  hurt — as  do  other  America 
articles  from  time  to  time.  I  was  no 
doubt  more  sensitive  than  I  would 
normally  be  to  Cardinal  Dulles's  posi- 
tion. I  am  in  Minneapolis  to  work  on 
the  Paul  Wellstone  campaign,  unable 
to  come  to  grips  with  his  death  two 
days  ago.  As  a  Capitol  Hill  union  lob- 
byist, it  is  my  opinion  that  Senator 
Wellstone,  a  Jew,  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  senator  lived  what  we  would  call 
"Gospel  values."  I  wonder  who  should 
be  evangelizing  whom? 


I  then  read  the  readings  for  today 
[Oct.  27],  finding  needed  reassurance 
in  the  simple  beauty  of  the  definition 
of  the  "whole  Law  and  the 
prophets" — often  not  easy  to  live  this 
law,  to  be  sure,  but  really  not  subject 
to  misinterpretation  either.  The 
Scriptures  spoke  of  the  "puzzling  and 
difficult"  command  to  love  God, 
which  I  agree  is  often  "collapsed  into 
service  of  neighbor."  Judging  from  the 
outpouring  of  grief  of  the  diversity  of 
peoples  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere, 
Senator  Wellstone  understood  and 
lived  that  "whole  law."  It  seems  that 
we  Christians  should  focus  more  on 
loving  our  neighbor  and  less  on  theo- 
logical debates  over  who  alone  pos- 
sesses "the  fullness  of  the  means  of 
salvation." 

Mary  Rouleau 
Arlington,  Va. 

Erroneous  Position 

I  find  the  argumentation  of  your  edi- 
torial "Ordaining  Gay  Men"  (11/11) 
weak  and  the  position  set  out  erro- 
neous. For  instance,  the  teaching  of 


)  America  become  better  known, 
t  America  readers  learned  about 
nagazine  from  another  subscriber. 


>e  give  your  old 
izines  to  friends 
colleagues, 
encourage  them  to 
cribe. 


^jDon't  throw  it 


away... 
Give  it  away. 
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the  word 


Viva  Cristo  Rey! 


Christ  the  King  (A),  November  24,  2002 

Readings:  Ezek.  34:11-12;  Ps.  23:  1  Cor.  15:20-26,  28:  Mt.  25:31-46 

"Lord,  when  did  we  seeyoit  hungry  and  feed  you  or  thirsty  and 
give  you  drink?"  (Mt.  25:31) 


Seventy-five  years  ago  (Nov. 
23,  1927)  Miguel  Pro,  S.J.,  shout- 
ed "Long  live  Christ  the  King" 
moments  before  he  was  executed 
by  a  firing  squad  in  Mexico  City.  At  age 
37  and  only  two  years  ordained,  he  was 
condemned  for  ministering  to  people 
despite  a  government  ban  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  feast  and  Gospel 
today  herald  Jesus  as  king,  but  one  iden- 
tified, like  Father  Pro,  with  the  poor  and 
persecuted,  and  who  himself  was  execut- 
ed with  the  mocking  tide  "King  of  the 
Jews." 

letters 


Two  themes 
resonate  through  the 
readings:  the  shep- 
herding care  of  God — 
"As  a  shepherd  tends  his 
flock,  when  he  finds  himselt 
among  his  scattered  sheep,  so  I  will  tend 
my  sheep"  (Ezek.  34:1 1,  see  Psalm  23) — 
and  the  vision  of  the  end  time,  when 
Jesus,  as  king  and  Son  of  Man,  will  sepa- 
rate the  evildoers  from  good  people  the 
way  a  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  and 
the  goats. 

Matthew's  grand  pageant  of  the  last 


judgment  has  become  the  "Gospel 
in  the  Gospel"  for  people  dedicai 
works  of  charity  and  justice  for  the 
utudcs  n>da\  sufrerinLj  hunger, 
horrible  illness  and  imprisonment, 
surprising  in  this  parable  is  that  Je 
identified   with   such  people  a 


the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
homosexuals  are  obliged  to  remain 
chaste  does  not,  as  you  claim,  contradict 
those  who  hold  that  gay  men  are  less 
likely  to  maintain  chastity.  Second, 
your  argument  that  "evidence  shows 
that  homosexuals  are  no  more  likely  to 
be  pedophiles  than  are  heterosexuals" 
ignores  the  fact  that  most  of  the  clergy 
sexual  abuse  cases  recently  brought  to 
light  involved  homosexual  activity. 
Third,  against  the  argument  that 
"gays  form  cliques  that  exclude  straight 
priests,"  you  offer  the  statement  that 
"gay  priests  work  well  and  easily  with 
straight  priests  in  all  manner  of 
ministries."  This  is  called  begging  the 
question.  Ditto  for  your  argument 
that  gay  priests  do  not  have  difficulty 
living  in  same-sex  rectories  and  commu- 
nities, since  "the  majority  of  gay  broth- 
ers, priests  and  bishops  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  celibacy  living  in  rectories  and 
religious  communities."  Fourth,  your 
argument  that  the  ordination  of  gay 


priests  is  to  be  embraced  because  many 
gay  clergy  dedicate  themselves  to  "ser- 
vice in  the  church"  ignores  the  fact  that 
gays — by  which  I  mean  homosexuals 
committed  to  a  significant  portion  of  the 
gay  political  agenda — are  unlikely  to 
accept  church  teaching  regarding  the 
objectively  disordered  nature  of  the 
homosexual  propensity  and  are  more 
likely,  therefore,  also  to  dissent  from 
church  teaching  on  other  matters. 

Kevin  L.  Flannery,  S.J. 

Rome.  Italy 

Subtle  Brief 

The  America  issue  of  Oct.  28  revived 
this  reader.  Of  Many  Things  sharply 
demonstrates  that  the  classic  essay  is 
very  much  alive,  and  I'll  use  it  as  an 
example  in  freshman  composition  class 
next  term.  Father  Anderson  offers  a 
subtle  brief  for  exploring  and  treasuring 
the  world  around  us,  and  for  respecting 
art  wherever  we  find  it. 

"Design  for  Disaster"  gives  me 


some  material  for  introduction  to  1 
ature  next  week;  the  theme  is  war  I 
peace.  Maybe  your  combined  editil 
wisdom  will  cause  a  smidgen  of  thl 
in  my  freshman  hawk,  who  was 
unmoved  by  "Dulce  et  Decorum  I 

In  "Sister  Said..."  Terry  Golw; 
reminds  me  of  my  own  parochial 
school  education,  where  the  sister: 
taught  us  grammar  so  well  that  I  s 
call  on  it.  If  God  is  good,  I  may  e\ 
get  students  educated  as  his  are,  ai 
know  that  in  the  future,  teachers  v 
blessed,  helped  and  encouraged  by 
their  presence  in  the  classroom. 

For  all  of  us  60-somethings, 
iMichael  Daley's  "The  Sandbox  an 
Incarnation"  is  greatly  welcome,  f< 
have  generally  lived  in  the  anonym 
he  celebrates.  And  his  is  a  gentler 
on  what  Jesus  said,  that  the  grain  i 
die  in  order  to  bear  fruit.  After  thj 
issue  is  passed  from  one  person  to 
another  to  another  and  finally  hits 
ecology  box,  its  articles  will  still  b< 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.oi 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  incli 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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I  )wn  even  to  those  who  ministered 
q.  A  "universalistic"  interpretation 
become    commonplace:  anyone 

i  dan  or  non-Christian)  who  does 
rorks  of  mercy  to  another  person  is 
them  to  Christ  and  will  be  reward- 
Christ. 

any  recent  commentators  are  not 
:  with  this  universalistic  interpreta- 
The  narrative  concludes  a  long  dis- 
to  disciples  telling  them  how  they 
'  live  during  Jesus'  absence.  When 
departs  after  the  resurrection  he 
issions  his  disciples  as  missionaries 
ends  of  the  earth,  sent  to  baptize  in 
me  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 
)  spread  his  teaching,  but  always 
lie  consciousness  that  he  would  be 
1  them"  until  the  end  of  the  age  (Mt. 
|  20).  The  event  of  "The  Sheep  and 
I  Dats"  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
|  hen  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  always 
*  them,"  among  the  least  of  his 
:rs  and  sisters.  These  least  are 
"brothers,"   a   term  Matthew 
;s  for  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  gentile 


g  our  world  a  little  better. 

Joan  Huber 
Allison  Park,  Pa. 

o  Work 

|  deles  in  your  9/30  issue  prompt 
lection.  I  would  like  to  propose 
2n  with  Different-Sex  Attraction 
.)  and  Functioning  Sex  Organs 
.)  should  not  be  ordained.  If  men 
'.S.A.  have  F.S.O.,  and  the  purpose 
s  procreation,  then  men  with 
and  F.S.O.  should  be  morally 
:d  to  procreate  in  order  to  make 
Zatholics. 

ally,  could  we  please  stop  being 
jus  and  get  back  to  the  work  of 
ming  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
ilding  up  the  reign  of  God? 

Timothy  M.  Powers 
Goshen,  N.Y. 
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nations  will  be  judged  on  how  they 
received  Christian  disciples,  the  least  of 
Jesus'  brothers  and  sisters,  who  carry  the 
presence  of  the  absent  Jesus. 

Over  the  years  I  have  vacillated 
between  these  two  interpretations  but 
have  come  to  favor  the  "discipleship" 
interpretation.  The  least  of  Jesus'  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  disciples,  who  bear  the 
same  kinds  of  apostolic  suffering  that 
Paul  speaks  of:  hunger,  thirst,  living  as  a 
stranger,  nakedness,  sickness,  imprison- 
ment" (1  Cor.  4:8-13;  2  Cor.  1  1:23-29). 
Paul  sees  these  as  signs  that  "the  tran- 
scendent power  belongs  to  me"  (Christ), 
or  "power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
Apostolic  sufferings  hide  the  power  and 
presence  of  Christ. 

Matthew  is  not  simply  concerned 
about  punishment  of  resistant  Gentiles. 
Those  Gentiles  who  ministered  to  Christ 
hidden  in  the  missionaries  are  called  just. 
The  horizon  of  this  narrative  is  apocalyp- 
tic. In  apocalyptic  thought  scenes  of  judg- 
ment disclose  the  transcendent  values  that 
should  have  been  operative  prior  to  the 
end  of  history.  Apocalyptic  is  a  view  of 
history  and  human  life  from  God's  side. 
The  parable  reveals  that  justice  is  consti- 
tuted by  acts  of  loving  kindness  and  mercy 
to  those  in  need;  the  world  will  be  made 
"right"  or  "just"  when  the  way  the  least 
are  treated  becomes  the  norm  of  action. 
What  is  done  positively  for  them  is  not  to 
be  limited  to  them. 

Does  all  this  make  a  difference  to  the 
church  today:  The  sufferings  borne  b\ 
the  least  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Son  of  Man  summon  the  church  to  be  an 
authentic  and  faithful  witness  of  the 
Gospel.  The  church  cannot  preach  acts 
of  loving  kindness  to  the  hungry,  the 
thirsty,  the  imprisoned  and  the  naked 
unless  it  too  is  a  church  in  mission  that 
bears  these  same  sufferings.  No  Gospel 
is  harsher  than  Matthew's  on  an  ethics  of 
words  without  deeds.  The  church  today 
suffers  from  a  massive  credibility  gap, 
and  the  values  it  proposes  to  the  nations 
must  be  those  to  which  the  church  itself 
witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  nations. 

In  recent  decades  a  river  of  state- 
ments on  injustice,  the  dangers  of 
wealth,  care  for  immigrants,  concern  for 
the  homeless  and  a  wide  variety  of 
human  rights  issues  has  flowed,  from 
powerful  statements  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  from  local  bishops  conferences. 


Yet  "social  justice"  is  often  for  external 
consumption  rather  than  internal  assim- 
ilation. Concern  for  social  justice  seems 
a  marginal  qualification  among  many 
episcopal  appointees.  While  there  have 
been  protests  against  violations  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  retrench- 
ment of  such  rights  within  the  church, 
sadly  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
Bernard  flaring,  C.Ss.R.,  that  though 
tried  four  times  on  capital  charges  by 
Nazi  courts,  he  would  prefer  to  stand 
again  before  a  "court  of  war  of  Hitler" 
than  before  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 

Today,  Cristo  Rey  truly  reigns 
among  those  whose  authentic  witness 
reminds  us  of  the  demands  of  justice  in 
the  world.  These  embrace  not  only  the 
multitude  of  martyrs  for  justice  who,  like 
Father  Pro,  stretched  out  their  arms  to 
death,  but  a  cloud  of  witnesses  at  work  in 
homeless  shelters  and  in  classrooms,  in 
prison  cells  and  retreat  houses,  in  lobby- 
ing for  the  poor  and  in  confronting  the 
prosperous.  They  show  us  what  justice 
means,  and  how  Christ  reigns  in  their 
lives  as  they  "guide  us  in  right  paths  for 
his  name's  sake"  (Ps.  23:3). 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Repeat  often  the  opening  prayer  of 
today's  Mass:  "Open  our  hearts  to 
rejoice  in  his  peace,  to  glory  in  his  jus- 
tice and  to  live  in  his  hope." 

•  Pray  that  the  reign  of  Christ  may 
supplant  the  reign  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence. 

•  As  Advent  approaches,  pray  about 
how  individuals,  families  and  commu- 
nities may  witness  to  today's  Gospel. 

AVE  ATQUE  VALE!  I  now  com- 
plete a  three-year  stint  of  writ- 
ing "The  Word,"  with  grati- 
tude to  Thomas  Reese,  S.J.,  for 
inviting  me  to  write  this  column,  and 
especially  to  Robert  Collins,  S.J.,  for  his 
weekly  editing  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Above  all  I  thank  you  readers  for  your 
interest  and  comments  both  critical  and 
appreciative,  and  I  apologize  for  not 
always  responding  to  them.  May  God's 
word  continue  to  be  a  light  to  your  paths 
(Ps.  118:105). 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Teacher  Scholar  Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist 


Director  Counselor  Spi r i tua I  Di  re 


Anthony  SooHoo,  SJ  was  impressed  early  in  life  by  the  humanity,  generosity,  and 
prayerf u Iness  of  the  Jesuits.  "Coming  from  two  cultures,  I  appreciate  the 
gifts  we  can  be  for  one  another.  My  studies  in  anthropology  and  philosophy 
have  also  shown  me  how  God  works  within  different  people  and  cultures." 
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desire  more  than  a  job. 


Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  possibilities.  We  would  be 
honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


Tim  i  i  \  e  \rs  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing 
John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  as 
our  Word  columnist.  He 
joined  the  roster  of  successors  to 
Vincent  P.  McCorry,  S.J.,  who  had 
written  the  column  for  20  years  until 
1973:  Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.,  George 
McCauley,  S.J.,  Joseph  A.Tedow,  S.J., 
John  C.  Hawley,  S.J.,  Monica 
Hellwig,  Gary  Seibert,  S.J.  Patrick  J. 
Ryan,  S.J. ,  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J., 
and  Dennis  Hamm,  S.J. 

We  chose  Father  Donahue  because 
he  is  an  outstanding  Scripture  scholar 
who  has  a  keen  interest  in  issues  of 
justice.  I  had  come  to  know  him 
through  his  involvement  with  the 
Preaching  the  Just  Word  project  of 
the  Woodstock  Theological  Center  as 
well  as  through  his  book,  The  Gospel  in 
Parable,  which  I  found  an  essential 
resource  for  preaching.  I  expected  he 
would  be  a  perfect  fit  for  America, 
and  I  was  not  disappointed. 

During  his  three  years  writing  the 
Word  column,  John's  clear  and  force- 
ful writing  explained  the  Sunday 
Scripture  readings  and  helped  them 
pierce  our  hearts  like  a  two-edged 
sword.  By  adding  "Praying  With 
Scripture"  to  the  column,  he  moved 
beyond  scriptural  exegesis  and 
homiletic  preparation  to  foster  prayer- 
ful meditation. 

John  has  received  rave  reviews  for 
his  column.  Just  ask  John  W. 
Donohue,  our  associate  editor,  who  is 
constantly  receiving  compliments  for  a 
column  he  does  not  write! 

Last  week,  John  R.  Don/rhue  came 
to  the  end  of  the  Lectionary's  three- 
year  cycle  of  readings  for  Sundays. 
These  columns  will  eventually  be  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  one  for  each 
year.  In  fact,  the  first  has  already  been 
published  by  Liturgical  Press,  Hearing 
the  Word  of  God:  Reflections  on  the 
Sunday  Readings,  Year  B,  just  in  time 
for  the  new  liturgical  year. 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
our  new  Word  columnist,  Dianne 
Bergant,  C.S.A.,  professor  of  Biblical 
Studies  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago.  She  was  president 
of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
America  (2000-1)  and  has  been  an 


active  member  of  the  Chicago 
Cadiolic/Jewish  Scholars  Dialogue  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Sister  Dianne  is  now  on  the  edito- 
rial board  of  The  Bible  Today,  after 
serving  as  its  general  editor  for  five 
years,  and  is  also  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  Biblical  Theology  Bulletin 
and  New  Theology  Review.  She 
brings  to  her  task  a  wealth  of  expertise 
in  biblical  interpretation  and  biblical 
theology,  and  a  particular  interest  in 
issues  of  peace,  ecology  and  feminism. 

Her  publications  include  Israel's 
Wisdom  Literature:  A  Liberation- 
Critical  Reading;  The  Earth  Is  the 
Lord's:  The  Bible,  Ecology:  and  Worship; 
The  Song  of  Songs:  The  Love  Poetry  of 
Script/ire:  People  of  the  Covenant:  An 
Invitation  to  the  Old  Testament:  as  well 
as  the  three-volume  Preaching  the 
New  Lectionary. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  her  as 
part  of  the  America  team  because  we 
believe  that  a  prayerful  reflection  on 
Scripture  must  enrich  the  Christian 
community  as  we  work  together  to 
open  the  world  to  God's  reign. 
Without  continuous  nourishment  by 
God's  word,  we  can  grow  weak  and 
dispirited  in  facing  the  challenges  of 
a  culture  that  sees  no  need  for  God 
and  promotes  self-interest  as  the  ulti- 
mate value. 

The  church  encourages  all  of  us  to 
delve  into  the  Scriptures  for  our  spiri- 
tual nourishment.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  difference  between  a 
truly  adult  Catholic  and  one  who  is 
still  a  child  is  whether  they  read  and 
reflect  on  the  Sunday  Scriptures  before 
they  go  to  church. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  read  the 
Sunday  Scriptures  and  our  Word  col- 
umn, and  pray  over  them  before 
going  to  church  on  Sunday.  This  can 
be  done  individually  or  in  small 
groups.  My  dream  is  to  see  thousands 
of  Catholics  with  the  Scriptures 
in  one  hand  and  America  in  the 
other. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  John 
for  his  consistently  excellent  column, 
and  thanks  also  to  Sister  Dianne  for 
taking  up  this  challenging  task,  for 
which  she  is  so  well  suited. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  SJ. 
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l  Mandate  to 
jovern? 

rHE  republican  party  and  President  Bush 
must  be  congratulated  for  a  stunning  victory 
in  the  Congressional  midterm  election.  Not 
only  did  they  overcome  the  normal  histori- 
cal pattern,  whereby  the  party  in  the  White 
se  loses  Congressional  seats  in  a  midterm  election;  they 
t  in  the  middle  of  a  recession.  Voters  appear  not  to  have 
ed  the  Bush  administration  for  corporate  scandals, 
•ased  unemployment  and  trillion-dollar  losses  in  the 
:  market,  let  alone  our  vulnerability  to  terrorist  attack. 
)ver  the  past  three  decades  there  has  been  a  ftmdamen- 
lange  in  public  perceptions  of  the  two  parties.  Rightly 
rongly,  Republicans  are  now  seen  as  the  party  that  can 
t  American  power  and  win  wars — the  cold  war,  wars  in 
'ersian  Gulf,  .Afghanistan,  Grenada  and  Panama.  The 
ocrats  have  been  branded  as  losers  ever  since  Vietnam 
ran.  They  did  not  receive  any  credit  for  subduing 
ia. 

Tie  Republicans  have  also  become  identified  as  the  part)' 
e  white  middle  class,  the  group  to  which  most 
ricans  outside  inner  cities  claim  allegiance.  Democrats 
been  successfully  branded  as  the  party  of  blacks,  gays, 
lists  and  people  who  would  rather  sponge  off  the  gov- 
lent  than  work  for  a  living.  It  is  no  longer  seen  as  the 
of  Catholics  and  Jews.  As  more  and  more  people  have 
:t  joined  the  middle  class,  they  see  government  not  as  an 
ution  that  helps  and  protects  them  but  as  a  bully  who 
inds  a  big  bite  out  of  their  paychecks  and  gives  nothing 
:urn.  "Liberal"  has  become  synonymous  with  deca- 
2,  weakness  and  fuzzy  thinking.  Conservatism  stands  for 
ency  and  family  values.  Compassionate  conservatism  is 
rable  to  soft-headed  liberalism. 

olitical  pundits  blame  the  Democrats  for  not  offering  a 
rent  message.  House  Democrats  in  liberal  districts  sav- 
the  president,  while  House  and  Senate  Democrats  in 
avative  regions  supported  the  president's  tax  cuts  and 
ution  on  Iraq.  But  this  is  nothing  new  for  the 
ocratic  Party,  which  has  always  been  composed  of  lib- 
and  conservatives  with  irreconcilable  differences,  who 
;  :d  only  on  the  right  of  their  party  to  govern. 
Vhen  the  Democrats  did  control  Congress,  it  was 
re  an  uneasy  alliance  of  Northern  and  Southern 
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Democrat  lost  controversial  vot. 

by  the  conservative  coalition — Republicans  and  Sou 
Democrats  voting  together.  In  fac  ,  liberals  have  not  c(  n 
trolled  the  Congress  since  the  mid  -60's,  when  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  able  to  push  through  the  Great 
Society  programs.  The  difference  today  is  that  Southern 
Democrats — outside  of  black  districts — have  become  an 
endangered  species.  The  conservative  coalition  of  the  past  is 
now  the  Republican  Party. 

For  the  next  two  years,  the  Republicans  will  control  the 
White  House  and  both  houses  of  Congress.  What  is  this 
party  to  do  now  that  it  is  in  power  and  can  no  longer  blame 
liberal  Democrats  for  the  problems  that  face  the  country? 

High  on  the  Republican  agenda  are  more  tax  cuts, 
which  investors  hope  will  help  restore  the  losses  diey  suf- 
fered in  the  market.  Will  the  economy  come  back  or  will  we 
have  a  double-dip  recession?  Does  the  administration  have  a 
plan  to  restore  confidence  in  corporate  America?  WiU  con- 
servatives, who  prefer  that  the  government  be  the  lapdog 
rather  than  the  watchdog  of  corporate  interests,  be  willing 
to  take  on  corporate  malfeasance? 

That  more  tax  cuts  will  mean  cutting  programs  for  the 
poor  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  many  people.  But  at  the 
rate  tax  cuts  are  being  proposed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
military  spending  and  other  Republican  priorities  can  be 
funded  without  deficit  spending.  What  about  school 
vouchers?  Will  they  be  sacrificed  to  investment  tax  cred- 
its? Republicans,  like  Democrats,  tend  to  promise  the 
impossible. 

the  president  now  has  a  free  hand  to  deal  w  ith  terrorism  and 
Saddam  Hussein.  Will  America  be  a  safer  place  in  two 
years  or  will  we  simply  have  more  enemies?-  Will  we 
become  more  isolated,  or  can  we  build  broad-based 
alliances? 

And  finally,  there  is  the  pro-life  agenda.  So  far,  conser- 
vative welfare  reforms  have  increased  abortions  among 
the  poor  by  forcing  them  to  have  abortions  because  they 
cannot  feed  more  mouths  on  the  same  low  pittance. 
President  Reagan  and  the  first  President  Bush  promised 
much  to  the  pro-life  community  but  delivered  very  little. 
The  Republicans  now  have  the  votes;  will  they  deliver,  or 
will  they  once  again  put  the  pro-life  agenda  on  the  back 
burner  while  they  push  their  tax  cuts  and  military  pro- 
grams? Will  a  pro-business  Supreme  Court  justice  be 
more  important  to  them  than  a  pro-life  justice? 

The  Republicans  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to 
win  power;  now  they  must  show  that  they  know  how  to 
use  it  responsibly. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


CARDINAL  GEORGE  ADDRESSES  BISHOPS.  Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago  addresses  a 
tion  from  a  colleague  on  Nov.  11  at  the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Washington.  He  reported  on  t 
work  of  the  joint  U.S. -Vatican  commission  on  the  norms  for  dealing  with  sexual  abuse  by  clerg; 
(CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


Bishops  Approve  Reviser  Norms 
and  Charter  With  Zero  Tolerance 

The  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  bishops  on  Nov.  13  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  revised  norms  to  deal 
with  removal  from  ministry  of  any  priest 
or  deacon  who  has  sexually  abused  a 
minor.  By  a  vote  of  246  to  7  they  adopted 
the  new  document,  worked  out  two 
weeks  earlier  at  a  Vatican  meeting. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  bishops  over- 
whelmingly approved  revisions  to  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
)  oung  People,  originally  adopted  at  their 
June  meeting  in  Dallas,  to  bring  the  char- 
ter into  accord  with  the  revisions  ol  the 
norms. 

The  revised  norms  call  for  a  prompt 
and  objective  investigation  of  any  allega- 
tion of  sexual  abuse.  A  diocesan  review 
board  will  confidentially  advise  the  bish- 
op in  his  assessment  of  the  allegations.  If 
"sufficient  evidence"  is  present,  the  bish- 
op notifies  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  which  will  normal- 
ly direct  the  bishop  to  proceed  with  a 
trial  before  a  diocesan  tribunal,  unless  the 
congregation  itself  takes  the  case.  Before 
a  priest  can  be  dismissed  from  the  clerical 
state,  he  has  a  right  to  a  trial  before  a 
church  tribunal.  From  the  time  the  bish- 
op determines  that  there  is  "sufficient 
evidence"  to  proceed,  the  priest  will  be 
suspended  from  ministry  until  his  case  is 
completed.  If  the  crime  occurred  outside 
the  statute  ol  limitations,  the  bishop 
"shall  apply  to  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  for  a  dispensation" 
from  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago,  who  led  a  two-hour  discussion 
ol  the  new  norms,  stressed  that  the  revi- 
sions worked  out  in  Rome  by  four  U.S. 
bishops  and  four  top  Vatican  officials 
strengthened  the  earlier  version  the  bish- 
ops had  adopted  in  Dallas  along  with  the 
charter.  The  new  document  keeps  in 
place  the  victim-assistance  ministry, 
review  boards  and  cooperation  with  civil 
authorities  called  for  in  the  original 
norms,  he  said.  The  major  change,  he 


said,  was  to  add  the  use  ol  church  trials, 
along  with  the  administrative  actions  a 
bishop  could  take,  to  remove  an  offend- 
ing priest  from  ministry. 

The  church  norms  do  not  replace  the 
state  criminal  justice  system,  which  can 
prosecute  and  punish  priests  who  are  sex 
offenders.  But  since  many  cases  are 
beyond  the  state's  statute  ol  limitations, 
the  church  must  still  deal  with  the 
priests.  The  norms  would  usually  apply 
only  to  priests  who  claim  innocence  or 
who  refuse  to  resign  from  the  priesthood 
or  retire  from  ministry. 

The  new  norms  offer  the  possibility  of 
lifting  the  church's  statute  ol  limitations 
case  by  case  for  those  cases  otherwise  too 
old  to  prosecute.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions requires  that  an  act  of  abuse  be 
reported  to  the  bishop  within  10  years 
after  the  abused  minor  turns  IS. 
Cardinal  George  said  that  the  large 
majority  of  existing  cases  of  child  sex 
abuse  by  priests  fall  into  that  category. 

Bishop  Gerald  A.  Gettelfinger  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
priest  who  abused  a  minor  many  years 


ago  but  is  widely  recognized  as  fully 
repentant  and  reformed.  He  said  he 
removed  that  priest  after  the  Dallas 
meeting  but  continued  to  hope  that 
there  could  be  a  means  of  reinstating 
him.  Without  that  possibility,  he  saic 
had  to  oppose  the  norms.  Cardinal 
George  said  that  possibility  does  not 
exist.  "I  think  we  are  committed  sine 
Dallas  to  removal  from  ministry  in  e 
one  of  these  cases,"  he  said. 

Bishop  Thomas  G.  Doran  of 
Rockford,  111.,  said  that  in  church  tea 
ing,  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  "is  always 
serious  sin,"  but  over  and  above  that 
church  law,  "when  it  is  done  by  a  pri 
or  deacon,  it  is  a  crime."  He  reminde 
reporters  of  the  Gospel  passage  in  w. 
Jesus  warned  that  if  anyone  scandaliz 
child,  "it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
a  great  millstone  hung  around  his  ne 
and  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  t 
sea."  "That's  about  as  strong  as  you  < 
get  from  the  head  of  the  organizatioi 
he  commented.  Forgiveness  of  any  si 
possible,  but  forgiveness  does  not  im 
a  return  to  ministry. 
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dliary  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Sullivan 
)oklyn,  N.Y.,  repeated  concerns  he 
(pressed  in  Dallas  that  the  charter 
orms  drive  a  wedge  between  a 
3  and  his  priests, 
nop  Sean  P.  O'Malley  of  Palm 
,  Fla.,  called  the  charter  and 
;  "a  corrective  to  an  approach  in 
list  that  proved  very  inadequate." 
ival  of  the  norms,  he  added, 
istrates  that  the  application  of  the 
r  is  not  just  a  matter  of  relying  on 
iod  will  of  bishops,  but  it  allows 
shops  "to  say  we  indeed  have  a 
lal  policy." 

>resenting  the  revised  text  to  the 
>s,  Cardinal  George  advised  them 
:he  norms  are  not  a  conference 
lent"  anymore,  but  a  proposed 
;ular  law"  worked  out  with  the 
See.  "If  we  pass  this,"  he  said,  "the 
See  has  said,  'What  you  have  in 
of  you  is  acceptable,'"  and  it  will 
s  Vatican  approval.  At  a  follow-up 
;onference,  Bishop  William  E. 
f  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  said  the  bish- 
ticipate  receiving  Vatican  confir- 
1  of  the  norms,  giving  them  the 
)f  church  law  throughout  the 
i  States,  before  the  end  of  the 

lop  Doran  said  it  may  take  about 
nths  to  gear  up  U.S.  church 
,  training  lawyers  and  judges,  in 
to  handle  the  expected  cases 
ng  from  the  ability  under  the 
1  norms  to  bring  offending  priests 
I.  None  of  the  bishops  knew  how 
:ases  would  go  to  trial — if  a  priest 
arily  resigns  or  retires  a  trial 
not  be  needed — but  Cardinal 
e  and  Bishop  Lori  did  not  think  it 
be  more  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
tress briefings  on  Nov.  12  and  13, 
ers  of  the  mixed  commission  were 
"ed  with  questions  by  members  of 
;ss,  who  suspected  there  were 
lies  in  the  revised  norms  that 

allow  an  abusive  priest  to  return 
istry.  "We  have  not  backed  off  in 
ly"  from  what  the  bishops  decided 
las,  Bishop  Lori  said.  "Anyone 
)uses  a  minor  will  be  removed 
nently  from  ministry....  A  priest  or 
l,  for  a  single  act  of  sexual  abuse, 

removed  permanently."  When  a 
er  from  The  Pittsburgh  Post 


BISHOPS  AT  PRESS  CONFERENCE.  Bishop  William  E.  Lori  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  (right)  and  Bishop 
Thomas  G.  Doran  of  Rockford,  III.,  speak  to  reporters  after  U.S.  bishops  overwhelmingly  voted 
approval  of  revised  norms  on  clergy  sexual  abuse  at  their  general  meeting  in  Washington  on  Nov. 
13.  Both  bishops  were  part  of  a  U.S. -Vatican  joint  commission  that  proposed  the  revised  norms. 
(CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller) 


Gazette  pointed  out  that  the  commit- 
ment to  remove  a  priest  from  ministry 
in  Norm  8  appeared  to  be  qualified  by 
the  phrase,  "if  the  case  so  warrants," 
Bishop  Lori  acknowledged  the  bad 
punctuation  and  asserted  that  the  "if 
clause  referred  to  dismissal  from  the 
clerical  state,  not  removal  from  ministry. 

Bishops  Doran  and  Lori  agreed  that 
where  the  norms  say  a  bishop  "shall" 
apply  to  Rome  for  a  waiver  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  if  it  has  run  out  in 
a  case  that  should  be  brought  to  trial, 
the  meaning  of  "shall"  is  "must."  Thus  a 
bishop  docs  not  have  am  discretion  to 
keep  an  abusive  priest  in  ministry,  even 
if  his  crime  was  beyond  the  statue  of 
limitations. 

The  bishops  also  asserted  that  even  if 
Rome  does  not  allow  for  a  trial  in  the 
case  of  a  priest  who  offended  beyond  the 
statute  of  limitations,  the  bishop  must 
still  use  his  executive  authority  to  remove 
the  priest  from  ministry  through  an 
administrative  process  if  he  has  admitted 
to  abuse  or  if  the  bishop  judges  him  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  common  good.  A 
footnote  to  the  administrative  process 
was  changed  from  saying  the  bishop 
"may  strongly  urge"  the  priest  not  to  cel- 


ebrate the  Eucharist  publicly  to  "the 
bishop  may  forbid  the  priest  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  publicly." 

When  at  a  press  conference  on  Nov. 
13  America  asked  if  the  revised  charter 
and  norms  constituted  "zero  tolerance," 
Cardinal  George,  Bishop  Lori  and 
Bishop  Doran  said,  "Yes." 

The  media  and  victims'  groups  also 
focused  on  the  change  in  the  require- 
ment to  report  to  civil  authorities.  The 
revised  norms,  instead  of  requiring  a  dio- 
cese to  report  any  case  of  alleged  abuse 
to  public  authorities  it  the  victim  is  still  a 
minor,  substituted  language  that  says  the 
diocese  will  comply  with  applicable  civil 
law  on  reporting.  More  than  halt  the 
states  make  religious  authorities  manda- 
tory- reporters  of  abuse  of  minors,  but 
many  do  not.  Bishop  Lori  referred 
reporters  to  the  charter.  As  revised,  the 
charter  still  retained  the  statement,  dio- 
ceses "will  report  an  allegation  of  sexual 
abuse  of  a  person  who  is  a  minor  to  the 
public  authorities."  "The  norms  repre- 
sent the  minimum,"  explained  Bishops 
Lori.  "The  charter  represents  the  full 
expanse  of  our  commitment."  He  said 
the  bishops  were  morally  bound  to  fol- 
low the  charter. 
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To  the  claim  by  a  reporter  from  The 
Wanderer  that  some  bishops  have  active- 
ly recruited  homosexuals  for  the  priest- 
hood, Cardinal  George  responded:  "We 
don't  know  of  any  bishops  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  recruit  homo- 
sexuals. I  don't  know  of  any  bishop  who 
would  hesitate  to  remove  from  their 
ranks  [as  priests  of  the  diocese]  those 
who  are  committed  to  a  homosexual 
lifestyle. " 

A  number  of  bishops  complained  that 
the  press  and  victims'  groups  had  mis- 
represented the  revised  norms  as  a  soft- 
ening of  the  Dallas  norms.  The  compli- 
cated canonical  docoment  was  released 
to  the  press  at  2  p.m.  on  Nov.  1 1 ,  the 
day  before  the  Congressional  election, 
with  little  or  no  explanation  of  the  text. 
Four  nationally  prominent  canon  lawyers 
who  were  shown  the  text  by  America 
were  confused  by  it  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
11/18).  If  the  bishops  had  had  Bishops 
Lori  and  Doran  brief  the  press  and  vic- 
tims' groups  when  the  revised  norms 
were  first  released,  the  press  coverage 
might  have  been  quite  different. 

Bishops  to  Bush:  Case  for  War  in 
Iraq  Not  Made 

In  an  unscheduled  action  on  Nov.  13, 
U.S.  bishops  voiced  their  opposition  to 
unilateral  U.S.  military  actions  against 
Iraq.  "Based  on  the  facts  that  are  known 
to  us,"  they  declared,  "we  continue  to 
find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  resort  to 
war  with  Iraq,  lacking  a  clear  and  ade- 
quate evidence  ol  an  imminent  attack  ol 
a  grave  nature."  At  the  same  time,  they 
welcomed  initiatives  by  the  United 
States  "to  gain  new  action  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  make  sure  Iraq 
meets  its  obligations  to  disarm." 

.Acknowledging  that  people  ol  good 
will  can  differ  on  the  application  of  just- 
war  norms  to  situations  of  conflict,  they 
affirmed  that  "resort  to  war,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  in  light  of  cur- 
rent public  information,  would  not  meet 
the  strict  conditions  in  Catholic  teach- 
ing for  overriding  the  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  use  of  military  force." 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  statement  insisted 
that  that  the  bishops  "have  no  illusions 
about  the  behavior  or  intentions  of  the 
Iraqi  government."  The  prelates  repeat- 
ed their  demands  that  Iraq  end  its 


repressive  activity  against  its  own  people 
and  that  it  stop  its  efforts  to  obtain 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

In  making  their  case,  the  bishops  laid 
emphasis  on  the  just  war  criteria  of  just 
cause  and  legitimate  authority.  They 
faulted  efforts  to  extend  the  concept  of, 
just  cause  to  preventative  war,  whether 
to  avoid  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  or  to  force  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment. They  urged  holding  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  changing  a  govern- 
ment's unacceptable  behavior  and  end- 
ing its  existence. 

With  implicit  criticism  of  potential 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States, 
the  conference  concurred  with  the 
Vatican  view  that  resort  to  force  ought 
to  be  undertaken  "within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations." 

In  applying  the  principle  of  propor- 
tionality, the  bishops  observed  that  "the 
use  of  force  might  provoke  the  very  kind 
of  attacks  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent, 
could  impose  terrible  new  burdens  on 
an  already  long-suffering  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  could  lead  to  a  wider  conflict 
and  instability  in  the  region."  They 
nonetheless  acknowledged  that  avoiding 
military  action  now  could  have  negative 
consequences  later. 


Other  Matters  Approved  by  U.S. 
Bishops 

During  the  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Cadiolic  Bishops  on  Nov. 
1 1-14,  the  following  items  were 
approved: 

•  A  new  program  to  strengthen  min- 
istry among  Hispanics  in  anticipation  of 
Latinos  becoming  the  largest  single 
group  of  U.S.  Catholics. 

•  A  message  marking  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Roe  v.  Wade,  in  which  the  U.S. 
bishops  unanimously  pledged  to  continue 
working  to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  legalizing  abortion  "no  matter 
how  long  it  may  take,  no  matter  the  sac- 
rifices required." 

•  A  letter  expressing  solidarity  with  the 
Colombian  bishops  following  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Bishop  Jorge  Jimenez  Carvajal  of 
Zipaquira,  president  of  the  Latin 
American  bishops'  council. 

•  A  pastoral  document  on  domestic 
violence  (see  America  editorial,  1 1/1 8). 

•  Strangers  No  Longer,  on  immigration. 


the  first  joint  statement  issued  by 
U.S.  and  Mexican  bishops'  confereng 

•  With  virtually  no  debate,  the  EJi 
translations  of  the  General  InstriictioM 
the  Roman  Missal  and  the  Rites  of 
Ordination  of  a  Bishop,  of  Priests  and  om 
Deacons. 

•  A  Place  at  the  Table,  a  short  pasttt 
reflection  on  Catholic  social  teachinfe 
parish  use. 

•  The  election  of  six  chair-electsP 
including  Archbishop  William  J.  Lett 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  Committee! 
Doctrine,  and  Archbishop  Timothyi 
Dolan  of  Milwaukee  for  the  Commit 
on  Priestly  Life  and  Ministry. 


Abuse  Crisis  Will  Cut  Church 
Funds,  Says  National  Study 

A  national  study  of  churchgoing 
Catholics  reports  a  significant  drop 
contributions  because  of  the  clergy 
abuse  crisis  and  warns  of  even  biggefc 
backs  if  donor  money  is  used  to  payp 
tied  to  the  scandals.  One  quarter  of  II 
churchgoing  Catholics  would  reduci|; 
their  giving  at  the  parish,  diocesan  Mt 
national  levels  if  the  money  were  usJi 
pay  for  clergy  sexual  abuse  lawsuits, 
reports  the  survey.  The  clergy  sexu; 
abuse  crisis  also  is  spurring  calls  for 
greater  financial  accountability  by  bi- 
ops,  reports  the  study.  It  warned  of  ■ 
potential  for  a  stern  response  from  j  i 
Catholic  donors  in  the  absence  of  wB. 
stewardship."  The  study  was  sponscJB 
by  Foundations  and  Donors  Interesjli 
Catholic  Activities  (FADICA). 


s .  r 
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News  Briefs 

•  Kathleen  L.  McChesney,  the  highit 
ranking  woman  at  the  F.B.I.,  was 
appointed  executive  director  of  the  lS 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  ne 
Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protect] 

•  More  than  a  third  of  Irish  Catholi 
said  clerical  child  abuse  had  led  thei 
reduce  their  Mass  attendance  and  pi 
less  often,  according  to  a  survey  by  i| 
Irish  bishops'  Committee  on  Child 
Protection.  Almost  three  quarters  o 
respondents  opposed  the  church's 
mandatory  celibacy  rule  for  priests.  I 
only  1 7  percent  favoring  celibacy'. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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in  the  OO's 

Back  to  All  War, 
All  the  Time 

Jobody  seems  interested  in  reading 
itionary  tales. ' 


rALK    OF    WAR  FADED 
from  the  American  con- 
versation as  midterm  elec- 
tions approached,  but  now 
that  the  campaign  is  over 
epublicans  are  in  firm  control  of 
|  -ess,  we  can  expect  a  return  to  all 
j  11  the  time  on  the  news  networks 
I  alitical  talk  shows.  The  producers 
ists,  of  course,  will  be  taking  their 
j  from  the  White  House,  which 
more  comfortable  talking  about 
\  plans  than  about  corrupt  business 
t  :es,  growing  unemployment  and  all 
other  unpleasant  domestic  issues 
e  not  the  stuff  of  historical  drama. 
5  hard  not  to  envy  the  legions  of 
entators  who  seem  so  sure  that  an 
in  of  Iraq  will  make  the  world  a 
nd  saner  place.  Perhaps  they  know 
ling  that  has  escaped  my  notice, 
e  all  I  see  is  a  quagmire  at  best,  and 
strophe  at  worst.  The  pro-war 
constandy  compares  today's  situa- 
the  Middle  East  to  Europe  in  the 
30's,  when,  as  we  all  know,  Britain 
ance  chose  to  appease  rather  than 
nt  Adolf  Hitler.  In  this  compari- 
iose  who  are  reluctant  to  invade  a 
thousands  of  miles  away  are  but 
n-day  Neville  Chamberlains  des- 
y  clinging  to  the  idea  of  peace 
he  times  call  for  confrontation. 
>  a  comparison  that  resonates  with 
rf  us  in  part  because  of  the  revival 
rest  in  World  War  II  over  the  last 
rs.  Beginning  with  the  commemo- 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  D-Day 
14,  post-war  Americans  rediscov- 
he  epic  of  World  War  II  and 
1  all  over  again  about  the  futility 
I  ngers  of  appeasement.  The  image 
iston  Churchill  appeared  on  the 


cover  of  opinion  journals  as  the  20th  cen- 
tury ended,  with  writers  justifiably  prais- 
ing him  for  courage,  defiance  and  moral 
clarity. 

Now,  faced  widi  a  new  kind  of  enemy 
in  a  new  kind  of  conflict,  pro-war  propa- 
gandists insist  that  we  follow  the 
Churchill  model  of  leadership.  It  is  a 
powerful  argument,  because  we  know 
how  right  Churchill  was  about  Hitler  in 
the  1930's,  and  we  know  that  because  his 
warnings  were  ignored,  millions  died.  A 
show  of  force  in  1937  or  1938  might  have 
prevented  that  slaughter.  And,  today's 
pro-war  commentators  say,  we  have  a 
chance  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  France 
and  Britain  60  years  ago.  If  we  act  now, 
we  will  prevent  a  more  horrible  war  in 
the  future.  If  we  were  sure  of  that,  if  we 
were  sure  that  Iraq's  threat — not  to  its 
neighbors  or  to  Israel,  but  to  the 
American  homeland — will  only  grow 
more  dangerous  in  the  coming  years, 
then  a  pre-emptive  attack  might  be 
morally  justifiable.  If  this  is  1938  all  over 
again,  appeasement  and  containment 
clearly  are  not  the  answers. 

There  is  another  analog)-,  however, 
that  the  pro-war  crowd  does  not  men- 
tion. A  quarter-century  before  Munich, 
the  armies  of  Europe  mobilized  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  assassination  in  the 
Balkans.  As  the  historian  Barbara 
Tuchman  recounted  in  her  masterpiece, 
The  Gum  of  August,  the  continent's  great 
powers  marshaled  their  armed  forces 
with  no  understanding  of  what  they  were 
about  to  unleash  not  only  upon  one 
another,  but  upon  the  world.  Blindly, 
they  stumbled  toward  what  they  assumed 
would  be  just  another  military  adventure 
not  unlike  past  wars.  Bands  played  rous- 
ing music,  politicians  blustered,  and  the 


newspapers  were  filled  with  jingoistic 
propaganda  as  young  men  in  new  uni- 
forms marched  off  to  what  became  a 
slaughterhouse.  World  War  I  led  to  die 
deaths  of  millions,  the  collapse  of  four 
empires  and,  worse,  to  World  War  II. 

In  the  early  1960's  John  F.  Kennedy 
softened  his  saber-rattling  after  he  read 
Tuchman's  book.  In  fact,  he  demanded 
that  his  top  aides  read  it,  too.  1  le  saw  it  as 
a  cautionary  tale  about  the  unintended 
consequences  of  overheated  rhetoric  and 
reckless  mobilization. 

Nobody  in  the  current  administra- 
tion seems  interested  in  reading  caution- 
ary tales.  That's  too  bad,  because  the 
White  House  has  in  its  possession  a 
rather  succinct  piece  of  literature  sum- 
marizing the  dangers  we  may  face.  A 
friend  of  mine  gave  me  a  letter  his  daugh- 
ter sent  to  the  president.  The  girl,  a 
fourth-grade  student  in  my  parish  school, 
is  9  years  old.  In  pleading  against  an  inva- 
sion of  Iraq,  she  asked:  "What  has  Iraq 
done  to  us?  You're  hurting  our  own 
country.  Our  country  was  known  for 
freedom,  now  it  w  ill  be  know  n  tor  war!" 

That's  precisely  what  many  of  us 
fear,  that  the  White  House's  obsession 
with  war  is  wounding  our  image  overseas, 
in  places  where  we  once  were  admired 
for  our  reluctance  to  take  up  arms. 
During  the  1940  presidential  campaign, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summed  up  an 
attitude  that  today's  W  hite  I  louse  would 
dismiss  as  unpatriotic.  "America  hates 
war,"  Roosevelt  said,  even  as  the  armies 
of  Europe  were  fighting  each  other  in  the 
opening  battles  of  World  War  II. 
"America  hopes  for  peace." 

As  the  world  well  knows,  there  is  no 
power  or  combination  of  pow  ers  that  can 
match  the  United  States.  We  are  the 
world's  only  superpow  er.  We  can  demol- 
ish those  who  stand  in  our  way,  or  who 
deft  us. 

That  power  inevitably  will  stir 
resentment  and  jealousy.  It  does  not, 
however,  have  to  inspire  hatred — unless, 
of  course,  we  choose  to  use  that  power 
unilaterally,  promiscuously  and  for  no 
good  reason. 

Could  it  be  that  America  no  longer 
hates  war,  and  no  longer  hopes  for  peace? 
I  find  that  hard  to  believe. 

Terry  Golway 
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A  woman  cradles  Georgina  Everett,  4,  at  the  Nyumbani  Home  for  orphans  with  AIDS  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 


Ethical  principles  must  be  applied  to  the  facts. 

Drug  Companies  and 
AIDS  in  Africa 

-  BY  KEVIN  O'BRIEN  AND  PETER  CLARK  - 


Over  THE  last  J(i  years,  22  million  people  have  died  from  AIDS. 
The  United  Nations  predicts  that  without  a  drastic  change  in  treat- 
ment and  prevention  efforts,  68  million  more  people  will  die  from 
AIDS  over  the  next  two  decades,  a  number  equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined populations  of  Florida,  California  and  New  York. 
Ground  zero  for  this  pandemic  is  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  83  percent  of  AIDS 
deaths  and  71  percent  of  H.I.V.  infections  have  occurred.  Five  thousand  people  die 
every  day  from  the  disease  in  Africa.  Millions  of  children  are  losing  one  or  both  par- 
ents to  AIDS.  Elderly  parents  can  no  longer  rely  on  their  sick  sons  or  daughters  to  care 
for  them.  Farmers,  teachers  and  soldiers  are  dying  faster  than  they  can  be  replaced,  fur- 
ther undermining  essential  governmental  services.  Because  of  the  AIDS  pandemic. 


KEVIN  O'BRIEN,  S.J..  Is  a  Jesuit  scholastic  and  a  visiting  instructor  of  philosophy  and 
ethics  at  Saint  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia.  Before  entering  the  Jesuits,  he 
practiced  corporate  law.  PETER  CLARK,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Saint 
Joseph's  University  and  a  bioethicist  for  the  Mercy  Health  System  in  Philadelphia. 
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imic  growth  and  labor  productivity  are  plummeting, 
s  the  number  of  people  dying  and  living  with  AIDS 
,  few  people  have  access  to  life-prolonging  antiretro- 
(A.R.V.)  drug  therapy-  The  reason  for  this  lack  of 
5  is  cost.  A  yearlong  regime  of  brand-name  A.R.V.'s 
a  patient  in  the  United  States  from  $12,000  to 
00.  Even  with  deep  discounts,  the  drugs  remain  inac- 
tle  to  most  patients  in  the  developing  world.  The 
il  budget  of  many  sub-Saharan  African  families  is 
<:en  $300  to  $400.  ' 

he  ripple  effects  of  the  pandemic  extend  far  beyond  its 
iter  in  Africa.  In  todays  global  economy,  an  econom- 
aster  in  Africa  can  easily  disrupt  world  markets.  But 
treat  is  not  only  economic.  To  sur- 
those  orphaned  by  AIDS  today 
become  the  soldiers  of  tomorrow, 
ig  as  adolescents  in  the  variety  of 
tilitary  groups  that  wreak  havoc  on 
ibcontinent.  Poor,  unstable  nations 
lso  fertile  ground  for  terrorist 
s.  Unless  a  concerted  effort  is  made 
p  this  present  devastation  in  Africa 
hat  is  looming  in  India,  China  and 
ussian  Federation,  our  economic 
: — not  to  mention  the  delicate 
:al  balance  of  the  world — will  be 
j  1  in  serious  jeopardy 
ced  with  human  suffering  on  such  a 
e  scale,  governments,  international 
es  and  the  private  sector  have  com- 
!  to  spend  $3  billion  to  combat  AIDS 
'2  alone.  While  this  recent  increase 
ding  is  encouraging,  it  is  still  inade- 
to  stem  the  deadly  tide  of  the  pan- 
,  Kofi  Annan,  secretary  general  of 
lited  Nations,  insists  that  as  much  as 
illion  will  be  needed  annually  to 
rely  fight  AIDS  globally,  with  a 
r  of  that  sum  coming  from  the 
1  States. 

7otal  in  the  fight  against  AIDS  is 
to  antiretroviral  medications.  Until 
ition  and  education  programs  are 
:rcent  effective,  AR.V's  are  needed 
:  lives,  and  the  drug  companies  have 
The  major  American  manufacturers 
R.V.'s— Merck,  Abbott,  Bristol- 

Squibb,  Pfizer  and  Glaxo  Smith 
-have  dedicated  millions  of  dollars 

fight  against  AIDS  in  developing 
5.  The  assistance  has  taken  various 

donating  AR.V's,  reducing  their 


price  to  cost,  investing  in  medical  infrastructure  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  voluntarily  waiving  patent  rights  so  that 
generic,  less  costly  versions  of  their  drugs  can  be  sold. 

While  these  efforts  are  commendable,  we  may  still  ask 
whether  drug  companies  (much  less  governments  of  wealth- 
ier nations)  are  doing  enough  to  ensure  access  to  A.R.V.S. 
Most  sub-Saharan  African  families  simply  cannot  afford  the 
drugs,  even  at  discounted  prices.  Price  reductions  and  other 
relief  measures  are  inadequate  when  compared  to  the  astro- 
nomical profit  margins  ot  drug  companies.  In  2001,  for 
example,  Abbott  Laboratories  posted  $16.3  billion  in  sales 
and  $2.9  billion  in  net  earnings.  Those  who  defend  the  cur- 
rent pricing  practices  of  drug  companies  argue  that  profits  are 
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needed  tor  the  research  and  development  of  new  drugs. 
They  also  remind  critics  that  corporations  are  not  charities: 
they  exist  primarily  to  make  money. 

Under  this  limited  view  of  corporate  practice,  executives 
must  do  no  more  than  follow  the  law  as  they  try  to  earn 
maximum  profits  for  stockholders.  Their  job  is  to  respond 
to  market  forces  by  providing  products  and  services  that 
people  need  or  want.  In  this  way,  everyone  is  happy,  at  least 
in  theory:  jobs  are  created,  salaries  are  elevated,  and  income 
is  generated  in  the  economy.  Any  action  that  the  corpora- 
tion takes  to  benefit  society,  beyond  what  the  law  and  mar- 
ket demand,  is  simply  philanthropy — laudable  but  not 
required. 

In  recent  decades,  this  free-market  view  of  corporate 
social  responsibility  has  been  challenged,  especially  as  cor- 
porations have  become  multinational.  In  many  ways,  the 
largest  corporations  resemble  small  governments  in  the 
influence  they  wield  over  people's  lives.  Moreover,  advances 
in  technology,  communications  and  travel  have  made  the 
world  a  much  smaller  place.  Today,  a  corporation's  business 
decisions  can  have  far-reaching  effects.  For  these  reasons, 
many  ethicists  conclude  that  corporations  must  exercise 
their  power  in  a  socially  responsible  manner.  They  assert 
that  executives  have  a  duty  beyond  earning  profits  and  fol- 
lowing the  letter  of  the  law.  While  corporate  managers  may 
justifiably  aim  to  make  a  profit,  they  do  not  need  to  make 
the  maximum  possible  profit.  Stockholders  should  settle  for 
less-than-maximum  profits,  so  that  some  earnings  can  be 
used  for  other  ends,  such  as  helping  the  community  and 
assisting  people  in  dire  need. 

This  contemporary  view  of  corporate  social  responsibil- 
ity rests  on  certain  ethical  principles: 

Principle  of  Human  Dignity.  All  people,  regardless  of 
where  they  live  or  who  they  are  or  what  they  look  like,  enjoy 
a  special  dignity  simply  because  they  are  members  of  the 
human  race.  In  Catholic  social  teaching,  the  principle  of 
human  dignity  rests  on  the  conviction  that  each  person  is 
uniquely  created  in  the  image  of  God.  With  this  dignity 
come  certain  fundamental  rights,  which  are  both  political 
and  economic.  These  rights  are  articulated  not  only  in 
Catholic  social  teaching,  but  also  in  the  United  Nations' 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Among  these 
rights  is  the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  includ- 
ing food,  housing  and  health  care. 

Principle  of  the  Common  Good.  As  human  beings,  we  nec- 
essarily live  in  society  with  other  people.  Without  a  well- 
ordered  community,  we  would  not  be  able  to  thrive  as 
human  beings.  The  common  good  calls  us  beyond  our  own 
self-interest  (such  as  earning  maximum  profits)  and 
demands  that  we  consider  the  needs  of  others  and  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  a  world  drawn  more  closely 
together  by  communications  and  technology,  our  notion  of 
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the  common  good  encompasses  more  than  our  local  crj 
munity.  It  embraces  the  entire  world.  Only  by  caring  fori 
common  good  can  we  function  as  a  global  society. 

Principle  of  Justice.  In  human  relationships,  we  must  t 
one  another  with  fairness  and  equity,  giving  to  others  v 
they  are  entitled  to  as  human  persons.  Justice  is  not  on 
question  of  establishing  fair  procedures  by  which  every 
has  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  economic 
social  institutions.  Equally  important,  justice  demands 
the  end  result  of  any  distribution  of  goods,  wealth  or  po 
must  respect  the  dignity  of  each  person.  This  means  that 
basic  material  needs  of  people  must  be  met.  Accordir 
Catholic  social  teaching  proclaims  a  special  obligation  to 
the  poor  and  vulnerable.  It  is  unjust  that  only  those  in  wea 
countries  have  access  to  AR.V's.  That  someone  is  poo 
living  in  a  developing  country  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
inequality  of  access. 

Admittedly,  asking  managers  and  stockholders  to  loo 
the  long  term  and  to  settle  for  less-than-maximum  profi 
a  hard  sell  in  many  boardrooms — especially  in  re 
months,  when  stock  prices  have  tumbled  and  attorneys, ; 
lysts  and  auditors  have  scrutinized  every  business  decis 
Cost-benefit  analysis  still  rules  the  day.  In  the  cold,  utilita 
calculus  of  the  bottom  line,  adherents  of  the  con  tempo:!, 
view  persist  in  urging  managers  to  consider  moral  princif 
If  "doing  the  right  thing"  as  a  matter  of  principle  is 
enough  reason  to  convince  skeptical  managers  and  st( 
holders,  then  one  could  argue  that  expanding  access  to 
drugs  in  Africa  is  good  business.  In  a  world  where  econo: 
are  so  interconnected,  economic  disaster  in  Africa  will 
affect  corporate  profits  here.  By  saving  lives  and  impro 
quality  of  life  now,  drug  companies  will  support  marke 
the  future.  Moreover,  the  companies  will  benefit  from 
favorable  public  relations  diat  will  come  with  a  substar 
commitment  to  fighting  AIDS.  Pharmaceutical  companidl 
recent  years  have  been  demonized  bv  politicians  and 
media  for  the  prices  of  their  drugs  and  therefore  are  in 
of  good  public  relations.  Saving  lives  can  create  in  cons 
the  good  will  that  all  corporations  seek  to  cultivate.  Fin; 
governments  can  encourage  ding  companies  to  expand  ai 
to  AR.V's  by  offering  various  incentives  in  the  form  o 
breaks  or  reduced  regulatory  control,  which  will  lower 
cost  of  doing  business. 

During  the  last  few  years,  advocacy  groups,  stockhok 
and  voters  have  pressured  drug  companies  and  governiru 
to  respond  more  boldly  to  the  AIDS  crisis.  The  Un 
Nations,  by  relying  on  its  moral  authority,  has  effectri 
mobilized  public  opinion  around  the  plight  of  those  suffeif 
from  H.I.V-AIDS.  While  governments  must  respond  to 
ers,  corporations  have  a  unique  pressure  point:  directors 
managers  are  answerable  to  stockholders.  The  Interf 
Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility — an  association  of 
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)us  institutional  investors,  such  as  religious  orders  and 
hes — has  relied  on  this  form  of  advocacy  by  supporting 
mbers  in  filing  shareholders'  resolutions  that  urge  com- 
;  to  make  their  A.R.V's  more  accessible.  Recently,  this 
duced  some  drug  companies  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
|  greater  access  to  their  life-saving  A.R.Vs. 
response  to  the  almost  incomprehensible  scope  of  the 
pandemic  in  the  developing  world,  people  of  good  will 
nfronting  their  moral  responsibility  to  help  those  suf- 
with  AIDS.  In  the  last  six  months,  the  U.S.  Congress 
e  president  promised  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
onal  funding  to  fight  AIDS  abroad  this  year, 
ttably,  those  commitments  have  since  been  reduced  and 
d,  and  fall  far  below  the  $2.5  billion  that  the  United 
is  expects  the  United  States  to  spend.  In  the  private 
the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  and  the  Merck 
laceutical  company  have  each  dedicated  $50  million 
ive  years  for  a  joint  program  with  the  government  of 
ana,  the  counny  with  the  highest  rates  of  infection  in 
)rld.  Under  this  program,  doctors,  nurses,  professors 
udents  from  American  universities  are  training  health 
rofessionals  in  Botswana  to  better  detect  H.I.V.  and 
ister  the  essential  A.R.V.  therapy, 
ith  such  commitments  and  initiatives,  ethical  principles 
to  life.  Though  neatly  defined  in  the  abstract,  these 
)les  must  be  applied  to  the  facts.  And  in  business  and 


politics,  the  facts  are  messy,  the  interests  are  varied,  and  the 
questions  raised  are  multiple.  How  much  profit  is  enough  for 
executives  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  give  shareholders  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment?  How  much  should  be  set  aside 
for  programs  like  the  one  in  Botswana?  Which  method  of 
ensuring  access  to  A.R.V's  is  most  effective:  donating  drugs, 
lowering  prices  or  waiving  enforcement  of  patents?  What 
minimum  level  of  health  care  infrastructure  is  necessary  for 
any  influx  of  A.R.V's  to  be  effective?  Of  the  many  social 
needs,  how  much  of  a  priority  do  we  give  to  A.R.V  drugs,  as 
opposed  to  other  medications,  and  how  much  priority  do  we 
give  to  Africa,  as  opposed  to  another  part  of  the  globe? 

While  the  answers  are  not  easy  to  come  by,  the  questions 
must  be  confronted  head-on.  Government  leaders,  relief 
agencies,  religious  groups,  private  foundations,  medical  pro- 
fessionals and  corporate  executives  must  present  a  unified 
front  against  the  AIDS  pandemic  if  lives  are  to  be  saved. 
Every  voter  and  investor  can  join  in  this  most  worthy  of  bat- 
tles, but  there  will  be  a  cost — not  in  blood  but  in  dollars. 
Reciting  principles,  such  as  those  found  in  Catholic  social 
teaching,  is  the  easy  part.  Living  by  them  is  much  harder,  for 
great  principles — like  respect  for  human  dignity,  the  com- 
mon good  and  justice — sometimes  require  great  sacrifice. 
With  each  day  that  goes  by,  more  lives  are  claimed  by  the 
insidious  virus,  but  so  too,  more  people  respond  to  the  ral- 
lying cry  to  save  a  continent.  El 
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Ready  to  Cast  the 
First  Stone 


Twelve  states  in  northern  Nigeria  are  returning  to  the  most  stringent 
Islamic  penal  code. 
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BY  PATRICK  J.  RYAN 


UNTIL  I  FIRST  CAME  TO  NIGERIA 
in  1964, 1  never  had  given  much 
thought  to  Islam.  But  when  I 
arrived,  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
a  new  world.  At  the  international  airport  in 
Lagos,  men  in  "Arabian  Nights"  outfits 
swarmed  around  me.  Some  months  later, 
on  a  visit  to  Lagos  during  Christmas  week, 
I  came  upon  an  election  day  riot,  in  which  a 
large  group  of  university  students  dressed  in 
jeans  and  T-shirts  were  threatening  vio- 
lence against  a  smaller  group  of  men 
dressed  in  these  very  same  "Arabian 
Nights"  outfits.  By  that  time  I  had  come  to 
realize  that  the  students  in  modern  Euro- 
American  dress  were  mainly  non-Muslims 
from  southern  Nigeria  and  that  the  others 
were  mainly  Muslims  from  northern 
Nigeria.  Even  if  a  considerable  number  of 
non-Muslims  in  Nigeria  nowadays  dress  in 
fashions  of  iMuslim  origin,  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  male  iMuslim  way  oi  dressing 
may  be  taken  as  a  key  to  something  central  to  the 
Islamic  tradition,  not  only  in  Nigeria,  but  also  more  gener- 
ally. 

It  is  often  said  by  Muslims  that  Islam,  unlike  Christianity, 
is  a  way  of  life,  not  just  a  religion.  It  certainly  is  true  that 
Islam  enters  into  many  more  minutiae  of  daily  life — e.g., 
how  men  dress — than  does  Christianity.  In  this,  Islam  has 
more  in  common  with  Orthodox  Judaism.  St.  Paul,  trained 
in  this  tradition  of  Judaism,  steadfastly  insisted  that  Gentile 

PATRICK  J.  RYAN,  S.J.,  is  president  of  Loyola  Jesuit  College,  a 
secondary  school  in  Abuja,  Nigeria. 


Christians  were  not  held  by  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  I ' 
starting  with  the  laws  of  circumcision  and  diet.  In 
Christians  differ  dramatically  from  Orthodox  Jews  or  dei 
Muslims  who  follow  the  sunna  (customary  path)1 
Muhammad.  Orthodox  Jews  and  devout  Muslims 
God's  will,  to  the  present  day,  in  detailed  conformity  tc 1,1 
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and  regulations  affecting  every  aspect  of  life, 
[uslims  call  the  codification  of  the  divinely  revealed  or 
letically  exemplified  rules  for  living  sharia.  The  detailed 
nts  of  sharia  are  specified  hy  the  Quran  and  the  sunna  of 
immad,  his  customary  practice  as  recorded  in  tradition- 
ounts  called  hadith.  The  word  sharia  is  used  only  once 
Quran,  but  its  usage  is  quite  significant.  In  this  passage 
iddresses  the  prophet  Muhammad:  "We  have  set  you  on 
i  [sharia]  of  the  divine  command.  Now,  then,  follow  it! 
ot  follow  the  delusions  of  those  who  know  nodiing!" 
§45:18). 

haria  can  be  taken  as  a  shorthand  term  for  the  whole  of 
c  morality,  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  life  from  the 
trivial  (dress)  to  die  most  profound  (statecraft).  When 
1  Ataturk  wanted  not  only  to  disestablish  Islam  in 
y,  but  to  relegate  it  to  a  cultural  backwater,  he  forbade 
;h  men  to  wear  brimless  caps  and  insisted  instead  on 
tean-style  hats  with  brims.  Wearing  such  European 
vluslim  men  could  not  easily  make  the  five-times-daily 
ip  (sa/at),  since  a  hat  with  a  brim  would  fall  off  in  the 
ations  that  are  part  of  the  ritual.  Muslim  men  are  to 
m  their  ritual  worship  with  their  heads  covered.  The 
:ed  the  bill  exactly;  the  fedora  did  not. 
though  most  modern  Muslim  states  have  considerably 
ied  sharia  law,  there  are  few  Muslim  states  that  do  not 
least  lip  service  to  the  inspiration  of  the  sharia  in  their 
rutions.  Only  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  however,  does 
id  sharia  fairly  fully  implemented  in  die  codifications  of 

lere  are  five  basic  schools  of  interpretation  of  Islamic 
ur  of  them  sunni  (Maliki,  Hanafi,  Hanbali  and  Shafi'i) 
l  le  of  them  shVi  (Ja'fari).  The  Maliki  tradition  within 
slam,  originating  in  Medina  with  the  scholar  Malik  ibn 
n  the  eighth  century,  came  down  from  northwestern 
to  West  Africa  over  the  past  millennium.  It  has  been 
;d,  at  least  for  such  matters  of  personal  law  as  marriage, 
e  and  inheritance,  in  most  West  African  Muslim  com- 
es. Only  in  the  last  three  years,  however,  have  Nigerian 
n  politicians  in  the  12  northernmost  states  of  the 
an  federation  pushed  dieir  desire  for  sharia  legislation 
!  beyond  the  area  of  personal  law,  introducing  into  their 
j  rive  states  the  sharia  penal  code. 
.  Dple  ask  me  these  days,  when  I  travel  overseas,  why  it 
1  women  are  stoned  to  death  for  adultery  in  Nigeria.  As 
tj  late  of  writing,  September  2002,  neither  of  the  accused 
■  evicted  women  in  the  lower  sharia  courts  of  Sokoto 
atsina  states,  Safiya  Hussaini  and  Amina  Lawal,  has 
i  y  been  executed  in  this  brutal  fashion.  The  case  against 
mer  was  voided  on  appeal  earlier  in  2002.  Her  crime 
en  committed  before  the  Islamic  penal  code  was  enact- 
l  okoto  State.  She  has  since  traveled  to  Italy  as  the  guest 
jmen's  group  in  that  country  and  on  Sept.  8,  2002,  was 


made  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Amina  Lawal's  case  is  still  pending  appeal.  Because  she  is 
a  nursing  mother,  the  time  of  her  potential  stoning  has  been 
deferred  for  more  than  a  year,  and  her  female  lawyer  is  deter- 
mined to  reverse  the  conviction.  Meanwhile,  other  people 
have  also  been  accused  of  adultery  in  sharia  courts  elsewhere 
in  northern  Nigeria.  As  if  in  reaction  to  the  question  why 
women  alone  have  been  so  accused  thus  far,  a  recent  case  has 
been  lodged  in  anodier  northern  Nigerian  state  against  both 
a  man  and  a  woman.  Not  a  few  people  in  northern  Nigeria 
seem  ready  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

How  did  the  Islamic  legal  tradition  decide  on  stoning  as 
the  punishment  for  adultery?  The  Quran  makes  no  mention 
of  such  a  punishment,  although  some  early  Muslim  sources 
claimed  that  a  verse  to  this  effect  had  been  omitted  in  the  final 
edition  of  the  Quran.  The  Quran  does  require  four  male  wit- 
nesses to  establish  any  charge  of  unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
(4:15-16),  and  the  subsequent  legal  tradition  has  insisted  that 
these  be  four  eyewitnesses  of  die  actual  sexual  act,  a  condition 
difficult  to  fulfill.  The  Quran  also  specifies  strict  retribution 
for  false  accusation  in  such  a  case:  80  strokes  of  the  lash  (24:4). 
The  first  punishment  for  an  adulterous  woman  specified  in 
the  Quran  is  house  arrest,  but  a  subsequendy  revealed 
Quranic  verse  is  said  to  abrogate  this  milder  regulation  and 
punishes  the  adulterer  and  die  adulteress  each  with  100  lash- 
es (24:2). 

The  punishment  of  stoning  for  adultery  originates  not 
from  the  Quran  but  from  the  sunna  or  customary  practice  of 
the  prophet  Muhammad,  possibly  deriving  from  die  biblical 
punishment  for  betrothed  virgins  who  violate  dieir  troth, 
along  with  their  male  collaborators  (Dt.  22:  23-24).  In  mod- 
ern times  most  Islamic  countries  have  modified  earlier  regu- 
lations for  punishing  adultery,  although  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
persist  in  the  practice  of  stoning,  according  to  several  human 
rights  organizations.  But  even  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  royal 
princess  so  accused  two  decades  ago  was  executed  not  by 
stoning  but  by  beheading. 

In  the  Maliki  legal  tradition  that  prevails  in  West  Vfrica, 
the  four  male  witnesses  necessary  to  establish  the  charge  of 
adultery  need  only  provide  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
crime,  e.g.,  the  pregnancy  of  an  unmarried  woman  or  a 
woman  divorced  for  more  than  a  year.  This  use  of  circum- 
stantial evidence — obvious  pregnane}' — is  unique  to  the 
Maliki  tradition.  In  this  use  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
then,  the  sharia  penal  code  in  the  12  northern  Nigerian 
states  comes  down  harder  on  those  who  commit  adultery, 
and  especially  women,  than  does  the  penal  code  of  Saudi 
Arabia  (where  the  Hanbali  legal  tradition  prevails)  or  Iran 
(where  the  Ja'fari  legal  tradition  prevails). 

All  capital  punishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  barbarous.  I 
am  appalled  as  an  American  that  more  and  more  American 
states,  as  well  as  the  federal  government,  resort  to  this  form 
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of  punishment  for  the  most  serious  crimes.  But  how  do  I,  as 
a  student  of  Islam  in  Africa,  explain  this  return  to  the  most 
stringent  Islamic  penal  practice  in  the  northern  third  of 
Nigeria  over  the  past  three  years? 

Most  of  the  northern  third  of  Nigeria  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  was  subjected  to  the  reformist 
movement  within  Islam  in  that  area  usually  called  the  Fulani 
jihad.  Led  by  'Uthman  dan  Fodio,  a  Fulani  scholar  of 
Islamic  law  long  resident  in  Hausaland  (much  of  the  north- 
ern third  of  Nigeria  today),  this  reformist  movement 
enforced  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  Maliki  legal  tradi- 
tion. In  the  years  (1804-9)  of  military  conquest  of 
Hausaland  by  forces  loyal  to  him,  'Uthman  dan  Fodio 
defined  as  infidels  not  only  those  wavering  Muslims  who 
sometimes  revered  supernal  forces  other  than  God  but  also 
those  lax  Muslims  who  persisted  in  serious  sin. 

Normally  the  sunni  Islamic  tradition  considers  the  seri- 
ously sinful  Muslim,  no  matter  how  persistent  in  his  offens- 
es, still  a  Muslim.  'Uthman,  at  least  during  the  period  of 
jihad,  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  Kharijism,  that  early  Islamic 
heresy  that  defined  serious  Muslim  sinners  as  apostates  and 
subjected  them  to  the  most  extreme  retribution.  'Uthman 
interpreted  persistence  in  sin  as  an  implicit  denial  of  the 
divine  or  prophetic  laws  forbidding  such  acts.  Not  only  per- 
sistently sinful  Muslims,  but  also  those  Muslims  who  were 
responsible  for  the  'legalization  of  sin' — such  as  the  Muslim 
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Hausa  rulers  who  tolerated  pagan  possession  dances  t 
women  in  their  realms — came  to  be  defined  as  infidels 
'Uthman  dan  Fodio,  at  least  in  the  heat  of  the  jihad. 

The  rigorous  teaching  of  'Uthman  dan  Fodio  lives 
today  in  the  sharia  courts  of  the  1 2  northernmost  Nigei 
states.  Alarmed  by  marital  breakdown  and  tenden 
toward  sexual  promiscuity  in  northern  Nigeria,  the 
northern  state  legislatures  have  decided  to  root  out 
among  Muslims.  The  sharia  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  c 
non-Muslims,  it  is  said,  but  already  there  is  a  growing 
dency  to  impose  sharia  law  on  everyone  in  these  north 
Nigerian  states,  including  religious  minorities.  Prohibi 
of  the  sale  of  alcohol  not  only  deprives  Muslims  of  tem  ^ 
tion  but  also  deprives  non-Muslims  of  liquid  refreshn 
on  a  hot  day,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  northern  t 
of  Nigeria. 

I  doubt  that  Amina  Lawal  will  be  stoned  to  death  ft 
adultery  when  she  finishes  nursing  her  child  some  tim  j 
2004.  But  the  northern  Muslim  politicians  in  Nigeria 
using  her  case  and  others  like  it  to  give  the  impressioi 
their  electorates,  in  the  build-up  toward  the  federal  elec 
early  in  2003,  that  they  are  trying  to  enforce  Islamic  law 
thereby  create  a  moral  society.  Thus  far,  however,  only  p 
thieves  and  those  guilty  of  sexual  transgressions  have  I. 
found  guilty  before  sharia  tribunals.  Embezzlers  of  : ;. . 
funds  have  managed  to  escape  scot-free. 

If  the  federal  government  of  Nigeria,  currently  he; .. 
by  President  Olusegun  Obasanjo,  a  Christian  from 
Yoruba  southwest  of  Nigeria,  tries  to  intervene  in  the 
of  Amina  Lawal  or  in  similar  cases,  Obasanjo  and  his  ,r 
leagues  risk  the  loss  of  their  heavily  northern  Muslim  < 
stituency.  If  Obasanjo  is  re-elected  anyway  in  the  2003  p^ 
idential  poll,  Muslim  politicians  in  the  sharia  states  wi , 
able  to  say  that  they  tried  to  enforce  morality  but 
Christians  of  the  south  prevented  it. 

But  if  a  northern  Nigerian  Muslim  is  elected  in  die  2 , 
election,  he  (it  is  unlikely  to  be  she)  will  have  to  . 
ignominy  throughout  the  world  if  a  sharia  state  in  nortl 
Nigeria  subjects  anyone  to  stoning  for  adultery.  Nigeria 
already  endured  suspension  from  the  Commonwealth  . 
more  general  international  pariah  status  for  the  executic 
the  poet  and  regional  activist  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and  his  a 
ciates  in  1995  under  die  military  dictatorship  of  Ger 
Sani  Abacha.  The  death  of  Abacha  in  1998  after  fivey  j 
of  misrule  paved  the  way  for  Nigeria's  return  to  ele^ 
civilian  rule  in  1999.  Nigerians,  although  none  too  pie 
with  the  concrete  results  of  return  to  civilian  rule 
years  ago,  would  not  like  to  reverse  the  international  p 
ical  gains  of  the  past  three  years.  But  there  are 
Muslims  in  Nigeria  who  secredy  hanker  for  the  era  of 
itary  dictatorship,  as  long  as  die  dictator  in  question  is  2 
low  northern  Muslim. 
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restricts  what  is  medically  necessary  to  those  procedures 
authorized  both  by  the  primary  care  physician  and  Rush's 
medical  director.  Thus  the  plan  itself,  even  over  the  objec- 
tions of  its  own  affiliated  primary  care  physician,  can 
decline  to  provide  or  pay  for  a  recommended  medical  ser- 
vice. 

The  ability  of  H.M.O.'s  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not 
medically  necessary  is  crucial  to  controlling  health  care 
costs.  It  is  the  reining  in  of  those  costs  that  was  the  ratio- 
nale for  the  Nixon  administration's  encouragement  of 
H.M.O.'s  in  the  early  1970s.  It  is  also  why  Congress, 
through  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (Erisa),  specifically  mandated  that  federal  regulation 
of  employee  health  care  benefits  pre-empts  state  statutes. 
Erisa  was  designed  to  be  a  mechanism  both  to  establish 
uniform  benefits  and  to  control  employers'  health  care 
costs. 

One  attempt  to  achieve  that  goal  was  the  restriction  of 
H.M.O.  coverage  to  interventions  considered  medically 
necessary.  A  plan-approved  physician  had  to  certify  the 
medical  need  of  the  requested  procedure  and  also  assure 
that  the  treatment  fell  within  "the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  specialty  that  the  service  is  safe  and  effec- 
tive." Further,  the  physician  had  to  certify  that  the  omis- 
sion of  the  treatment  would  adversely  affect  the  person's 
medical  condition.  Prescription  medication  to  prevent 
baldness,  for  example,  or  liposuction  or  a  tummy  tuck — let 
alone  the  latest  cure  shilled  on  the  Internet  for  the  com- 
mon cold — would  not  qualify. 

But  in  an  age  in  which  consumer  choice  and  patient 
autonomy  have  become  almost  absolute  values,  physician 
authority  is  under  constant  assault.  Patients  see  and  want 
the  latest  expensive  drug  that  is  relentlessly  advertised  on 
television.  They  come  to  their  physicians  with  coupons 
clipped  from  the  newspapers  good  for  a  free  sample  of 
prescription  drugs  like  Viagra,  drugs  that  are  now  hawked 
in  the  media  as  shamelessly  as  cigarettes  were  once  passed 
out  free  on  street  corners.  Both  practices  have  the  same 
goal:  hook  the  public  into  using  the  product,  and  you  have 
them  for  life. 

Today  the  advertising  pressure  generated  for  medical 
products  has  created  consumer  demands  that  extend  from 
Clantin  for  "all-day  relief  from  allergies"  to  $1,000,  full- 
body  M.R.I,  scans  to  detect  a  "potentially  life-threaten- 
ing"  cardiac  condition.  Patients  then  press  their  physician 
to  declare  a  medical  need  to  justify  insurance  payment  for 
the  desired  product. 

The  willingness  of  a  sizable  minority  of  physicians  to 
do  just  that  is  seen  in  a  recent  report  by  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Institute  of  Ethics  (Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  4/12/00).  The  report 
found,  in  a  random  national  survey  of  practicing  physi- 


cians, that  over  39  percent  of  those  polled  stated  that  wfc 
in  the  last  year  they  had  exaggerated  the  severity 
patients'  conditions,  changed  a  patient's  billing  diagna 
or  reported  symptoms  that  patients  did  not  have  to  Ife 
secure  coverage  for  a  desired  treatment.  Frustration  \& 
H.M.O.  bureaucratic  requirements  and  H.M.O.  secci 
guessing  of  physicians'  medical  decisions  led  to  this  \\ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  exaggerate  si 
patients'  medical  status. 

The  Case 

Against  this  background  of  H.M.O.  denial  of  coverage 
physician  attempts  to  obtain  desired  services  for  t 
patients,  the  Supreme  Court  heard  the  case  of  DebrI 
Moran,  a  woman  who  in  1996  began  experiencing  f 
numbness,  loss  of  function  and  decreased  mobility  in 
right  shoulder.  Her  Rush-approved  primary  care  pi 
cian,  Arthur  LaMorne,  treated  her  with  physiotherapy 
other  conservative  treatments,  none  of  which  relieve 
symptoms. 

While  she  was  undergoing  these  conservative 
pies,  Ms.  Moran  learned  of  a  Dr.  Julia  Terzis,  a  surge 
Virginia  who  specializes  in  microconstructive  sur 
Though  the  record  does  not  reveal  how  Ms.  Moran 
to  learn  of  a  surgeon  practicing  a  thousand  miles  fro 
home,  Internet  connections  now  provide  instant  acce 
and  networking  of  patients  and  those  who  offer  solut 
to  their  problems.  As  noted  in  an  earlier  essay  on  "Etl 
Issues  in  Cybermedicine"  (America,  2/12/01),  jfe 
Internet  has  radically  transformed  patient  access  to  he| 
care  information.  Medical  listings,  advocacy  groups  to 
chat  rooms  are  available  for  every  conceivable  ailrrSM 
You  need  but  do  a  Google  search  to  find  a  solution  to ;« 
every  problem. 

After  Rush  H.M.O.  denied  Ms.  Moran's  request  fol 
out-of-network  referral,  she  traveled  on  her  ow^t 
Virginia  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Terzis,  who  diagnosed^ 
condition  as  brachial  plexopathy  and  thoracic  outlet  ln 
drome  ("TOS").  This  nerve-compression  syndrom 
generally  mild  and  responds  well  to  conservative  ph\c 
therapy.  If  these  fail,  the  standard  treatment  is  suqp 
decompression  by  way  of  rib  resection.  Dr.  Terzis  (6 
posed  a  much  more  extensive  and  complicated  micron 
rolysis  surgery,  a  procedure  that  involves  removal  tup 
microscopic  magnification  of  scar  tissue  surrounding^ 
injured  nerves.  She  indicated  to  the  patient  that  shea 
successfully  undertaken  the  procedure  on  other  patin 
with  a  similar  condition. 

Two  Rush-affiliated  thoracic  surgeons  reviewed 
proposed  surgery  and  recommended  that  the  pai 
undergo  the  standard  TOS  procedure.  Ms.  Moran,  rl 
ever,  "was  not  impressed"  by  the  prognosis  offerei 
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popular  preacher  Richard  Rohr  will  appreciate 
this  book  on  the  spiritual  message  of  Luke's 
Gospel."  THE  BIBLE  T<  >DAY 

0-8245-1966-3    $16.95  paperback 

The  Enneagram 

A  Christian  Perspective 

Richard  Rohr  and  Andreas  F.bert  explore  this 
phenomenon  once  again,  this  time  focussing  on 
its  Christian  roots."  — SPIRITUAL  BOOK  NEWS 

0-8245-1950-7    $18.95  paperback 


RUDOLF  STERTENBRINK 

The  Wisdom  of  <2> 
the  Little  Flower 

Therese  ofLisieux — Bearer  of  Modem  Spirituality 
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TheI 

WlsiKI 


Tbtrtu  of  Lml 


"Little  Therese"  is  known  for  an  everyday  sim- 
plicity that  has  made  her  the  most  beloved  and 
imitated  modern  saint.  This  book,  however, 
reveals  that  she  is  alsc  >  a  true  bearer  of  modern  spirituality,  roote 
in  the  stream  of  great  thinkers  from  Augustine  and  Thomas  to 
Dostoyevsky,  Kierkegaard,  and  Edith  Stein. 

0-8245-1983-3    $17.95  paperback 
BRENNAN  MANNING 

Journey  of  the  Prodigal 

.-1  Parable  of  Sin  and  Redemption 

In  this  sequel  to  The  Boy  Who  Cried  Abba,  the 
orphan  Willie  Juan  has  grown  into  adulthood. 
Faced  with  alcoholism  and  depression,  he  relearns  the  lessons 
of  his  childhood  and  finds  redemption  in  the  love  of  Jesus. 

0-8245-2014-9    $14.95  paperback 


Meditations 


KIM  J0CELYN  DICKSON 

Gifts  from 
the  Spirit 

Reflections  on  the  Diaries 
and  Letters  of  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh 

"A  beautiful,  very 
w  ise,  and  gentle  book — 
immediately  important 
to  those  who  read  it,  and 
just  the  right  kind  of 
tribute  to  mv  mother." 
— REEVE  LINDBERGH, 
DAUGHTER  OF  ANNE 
AN  I )  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

This  poignant  book 
offers  a  series  <  >l  sh<  irt 
quotations  from  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh's 
diaries,  which  are  then 
followed  bv  the  author's 
own  evocative  reflections. 

0-8245-2010-6 
$17.95  paperback 
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MICHAEL  KENN 

The  Jesus 
Meditatiols 

A  Guide  to  Contemm 

WITH  FULL  LENGTH 
READ  BY  ACTOR  Mfl 

Sheen! 

"Have  you  ever  \of 
to  walk  along  the  i 
roads  of  Palestine? 
"Kennedy  display 
genius  for  combing  ft 
simple,  direct  and  p  ^ 
felt  style  of  poetic  0!  : 
with  a  portrayal  o~s 
as  real,  incarnate,  ;p  N 
engaged  in  life's 
issues." — AMERICA 

0-8245-1929-9 
$19.95  paperback 
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e  Church  Women  Want 


lie  Women  in  Dialogue 

ORED  BY  THE  CATHOLIC  COMMON 
VD  INITIATIVE 


Teik  Church 
Women  Want 


ft* 


1  by  the  author  of  the  bestselling  She  Who  Is 
■milder  Jesus,  this  book  is  a  much-needed 
sion  among  prominent  Catholic  women  about 
:e  of  the  church,  the  need  for  reform  and 
S,  and  the  challenges  faithful  women  face. 

ibutors  include:  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  Susan  Muto,  Miriam 
se  Winter,  Sara  Butler,  Colleen  Griffith,  Barbara  Hilkcrt 
sen,  Diana  Hayes,  Ana  Maria  Diaz  Stevens,  Mary  Ann 
on,  Marcy  Kaptur. 

■1979-5    $16.95  paperback 


H  ANNIVERSARY   EDITION  — 
NDED   WITH   NEW  INTRODUCTION! 


Who  Is 


ystery  of  God  in 
■st  Theological  Discourse 

is  feminist  theology  and  how  can  we 
>ver  the  feminine  God  within  the  Christian 
m?  The  leading  feminist  theologian  of  our  day  reintroduces 
)k  that  has  been  a  bestseller  tor  over  a  decade. 

1925-6    $24.95,  paperback 


isider  Jesus 

if  Renewal  in  Chnstology 

assic  book,  written  by  one  of  the  leading 
jians  of  our  era,  presents  major  themes 
;esus  in  clear  and  accessible  language. 

i  1161-1    $18.95  paperback 
CARDINAL  KASPER 

I  ership  in  the  Church 

frj  al  Reflections 

m  w-up  to  Rasper's  acclaimed  Theology  and 
c\  \  timely  and  profound  look  at  the  enduring 
li  of  church  office,  and  the  guidance  it  is 
l|  provide  in  light  of  a  changed  world  and  a 
cj  ng  future. 

5{  7-9   $24.95  hardcover 


SANDRA  M.  SCHNEIDERS 

Written 
That  You 

May  Believe 

Encountering  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel 

Intended  not  only  for 
scholars  specializing  in 
The  Gospel  of  John  but 
also  for  educated  lay 
believers  seeking  to 
nourish  their  faith. 

0-8245-1 825-X 
$24.95,  paperback 

DOROTHY  LEE 

Flesh  and 
Glory 

Symbol,  Gender  and 
Theology  in  The  Gospel 
of  John 

In  this  study  of  symbol- 
ism in  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  Dorothy  Lee 
opens  up  the  rich 
world  of  the  biblical 
text  through  the  prism 
of  the  role  of  gender 
and  women. 

0-8245-1981-7 
$27.50  paperback 

JOHN  E.  THIEL 

God,  Evil, 
and  Innocent 
Suffering 

.-1  Theological  Reflection 

In  this  timely  book, 
Thiel  challenges  classi- 
cal, modern  and  post- 
modern accounts  of 
God's  relation  to  evil. 

0-8245-1928-0 
$19.95  paperback 


PAUL  WADELL 

The  Moral 
of  the  Story 

Literary  Reflections 

By  bringing  to  life  the 
characters  in  five  popu- 
lar novels,  Paul  Wadell 
explores  some  of  the 
fundamental  issues, 
questions  and  challenges 
of  human  existence. 
Stones  by  Walker  Percy, 
( iraham  Greene,  Mary 
Gordon,  Athol  Fugard 
and  Anne  Taylor. 

0-8245-1980-9 
$19.95  paperback 

NOW  IN  PAPERBACK! 

BERNARD  MCGINN 

The  Mystical 
Thought  of 
Meister 
Eckhart 

The  Man  From  Whom 
God  Hid  Xothmg 

"This  study  will  surely 
take  its  place  as  the  best 
comprehensive  intro- 
duction in  English 
to  this  renowned 
mystical  preacher  and 
teacher." — AMERICA 

For  the  first  time, 
Bernard  McGinn,  the 
greatest  living  scholar  of 
Western  Christian  mys- 
ticism, brings  together  in 
'  me  \  i  ilume  the  fruition 
of  decades  of  reflection 
on  this  intricately  studied 
preacher,  philosopher, 
anil  spiritual  guide. 

0-8245-1996-5 
$24.95  paperback 
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MSGR.  LORENZO  ALBACETE 

God  at 
the  Ritz 

.-1  Priest-Physicist  Talh,s 
About  Science,  Sex, 
Politics,  and  Religion 

The  book,  like  the  mon- 
signor,  crackles  with 
humor,  warmth,  and 
intellectual  excite- 
ment"— HENDRIK 
HERZBERG,  THE  NEW 
YORKER 

A  former  NASA 
physicist  and  friend  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  otters 
a  thoughtful,  timely, 
anil  otten  whimsical 
look  at  why  religion  still 
matters.  Albacete  writes 
a  column  on  religion  tor 
The  New  Yorl{  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 

0-8245-1951-5 
$19  95  hardcover 


FROM  PLOUGH 
PUBLISHING' 

Watch  for 
the  Light 

Readings  joy  Advent 
and  Christmas 

"It's  hard  to  go  wrong 
with  40  essays  and  poems 
trom  theological  writers 
such  as  Dietrich 
Honhoetter,  Dorothy 
Day,  Madeleine  L'Engle, 
Martin  Luther,  Kathleen 
Norris,  Henri  Nouwen, 
Philip  Yancey,  Karl  Barth 
and  Siren  Kierkegaard." 
— FR(  >M  PUBLISHERS 
WEEKLY 

0-8748-691 7-X 
$19.00  hardcover 


THOMAS  KtATING 


Intimacy  With 
God 


NOW  IN  PAPERBACK! 
WITH  NEW  STUDY  GUIDE 

HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 

Life  of  the 
Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a 
Secular  World 

When  Nouwen  was 
asked  by  a  secular 
Jewish  triend  to  explain 
his  taith  in  simple- 
language,  he  responded 
with  Life  of  the  Beloved, 
which  shows  that  all 
people,  believers  and 
nonbelievers,  are 
beloved  by  God 
unconditii  mally. 

0-8245-1184-0 
$15.95  hardcover 

0-8245-1986-8 
$14.95  paperback 


THOMAS  KEATIN 

Intimacy 
with  God  1 

An  Introduction  to  ! 
Centering  Prayer 

Centering  prayer — I 
you've  heard  about 
now  learn  how  to  d(e 
Keating,  a  Trappist> 
monk  and  former  a  t 
teaches  us  this  methi 
of  non-vocal  prayer 
based  on  the  desert 
fathers  and  mother? 
and  the  work  of 
St.  John  ot  the  Cros 

0-8245-1588-9 
$16.95  paperback 
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S  doctors.  Her  primary  care  physician  then  asked  Rush 
jprove  the  more  extensive  surgery  as,  in  his  opinion, 
Moran  would  be  'best  served'  by  having  Dr.  Terns' 
edure  performed."  The  two  consulting  surgeons 

I  reviewed  the  medical  records  and  the  primary  care 
ician's  recommendation.  They  again  reached  the  same 
lusion:  the  extensive  microneurolysis  procedure  was 
:cessary.  Rush  H.M.O.  denied  coverage  for  the  proce- 
.  Ms.  Moran  then  made  a  final  appeal  to  Rush's 
iberships  Advisory  Committee.  The  membership 
nittee  upheld  the  denial. 

Is.  Moran  elected  to  undergo  the  microneurolysis 
iiy.  The  procedure  took  nearly  14  hours  and,  with 
operative  care,  cost  $94,841.27.  Ms.  Moran  paid  for 
urgery  herself.  She  later  submitted  the  bill  and  medi- 
icords  on  the  surgery  to  Rush  H.M.O.  for  reimburse- 

ush,  unlike  many  H.M.O. 's  that  deny  reimbursement 
is  for  non  pre-approved  surgery,  treated  this  submis- 
as  a  renewed  benefit  claim  and  opened  another  inves- 
on  as  to  whether  the  now  completed  surgery  should 
>vered.  The  opinion  of  two  new  Rush  affiliated  sur- 
s  was  sought  on  the  claim.  They  were  skeptical  of  the 
for  the  extensive  surgery,  but  admitted  a  lack  of 
•rise  on  the  procedure.  Rush  H.M.O.  then  asked  the 
of  plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery  at  the 
lington  University  School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis  to 
vv  the  claim.  That  surgeon  also  concluded  that  Dr. 
s'  extensive  microneurolysis  procedure  was  unneces- 
Thus  a  total  of  five  surgeons  who  reviewed  the  case 
ush  H.M.O.  found  the  procedure  unnecessary. 

I I  the  month  prior  to  undergoing  the  surgery,  Ms. 
n  fded  a  claim  in  state  court  demanding  that  Rush 
O.  comply  with  Sec.  4-10  of  the  Illinois  H.M.O.  Act. 

i  r\y  enacted  state  regulation  that  requires  H.M.O.'s  to 
i  de  a  review  by  an  independent  physician  when  the 
i  it's  primary  care  physician  and  the  H.M.O.  disagree 
I  :  the  medical  necessity  of  a  proposed  treatment.  That 
:e  mandates  that  the  H.M.O.  must  provide  the  pro- 
l  treatment  in  the  event  that  the  reviewing  physician 
»  mines  that  it  is  medically  necessary.  This  indepen- 
i  physician  acts,  as  it  were,  as  the  final  arbiter  in  any 
S  te  in  which  the  primary  care  physician  and  the 

>  O.  disagree  on  the  medical  necessity  of  a  proposed 
f  nent. 

i  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Illinois  act,  there  is 

>  quirement  that  the  primary  care  physician  be  quali- 
I  o  assess  the  need  or  appropriateness  of  the  proposed 
(  dure.  In  this  case  the  primary  care  physician  conced- 

I  it  he  was  not  "an  expert  in  this  or  any  other  area  of 

1  ry."  Nonetheless,  he  recommended  to  the  H.M.O. 

2  Is.  Moran  would  be  best  served  by  having  Dr.  Terzis' 
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procedure  performed.  That  recommendation  was  not  a 
finding  of  "medically  necessary."  Nor  was  it  an  evaluation 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  conventional  TOS 
surgery  versus  the  more  complicated  and  extensive 
microneurolysis  procedure.  It  is,  at  best,  a  statement  that 
the  patient's  subjective  interests  would  be  met  if  Rush 
H.M.O.  paid  for  the  treatment  the  patient  wanted. 

When  Rush  H.M.O.  failed  to  act  on  Ms.  Moran's 
request  to  invoke  the  Illinois  H.M.O.  Act  provisions,  she 
brought  suit  in  state  court  to  compel  Rush  H.M.O.  to  do 
so.  Because  the  case  involved  federal  Erisa  questions,  it 
was  transferred  to  a  federal  court.  Upon  remand  to  an 
Illinois  court  on  a  complicated  issue  of  insurance  coverage, 
the  state  court  ordered  Rush  H.M.O.  to  submit  the  case  to 
an  independent  review. 

Rush  H.AI.O.  and  Ms.  Moran  agreed  that  A.  Lee 
Dellon,  M.D.,  an  expert  in  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgerv  at  Johns  Hopkins,  should  undertake  that  review. 
Dr.  Dellon  concluded  that  the  surgery,  including  the 
microneurolysis,  was  medically  necessary,  but  he  believed 
that  Dr.  Terzis  should  have  used  a  less  extensive  proce- 
dure. On  review  of  the  entire  case.  Rush  H.M.O.  conclud- 
ed that  the  procedure  actually  performed  by  Dr.  Terzis  was 
not  medically  necessary.  Rush  again  declined  to  pay  for  the 
surutT\.  \L.  Moran  then  sued  tor  reimbursement  m  a  case 
that  eventually  made  its  way  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  Rush  Prudential  H.M.O.  v.  Moran. 

Supreme  Court  Opinion 

Justice  David  Sauter,  writing  for  the  majority,  began  his 
opinion  by  lamenting  that  the  "unhelpful"  drafting  of  the 
Erisa  legislation  resulted  in  seemingly  contradictor)7 
demands.  The  legislation  pre-empted  state  legislation 
regarding  employee-provided  health  care  benefits,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  "saving  clause"  in  the  federal  statute 
provides  that  states  retained  regulator}-  control  over  insur- 
ance. This  conflicting  role  with  regard  to  state  regulation 
of  H.M.O. 's  resulted  in  differing  interpretations  of  the 
Erisa  preemption  by  various  federal  courts.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  in  Texas,  ruled  that  federal 
pre-emption  prevented  any  state  regulation  of  Erisa  health 
care  benefits.  The  Seventh  Circuit  Court,  which  governed 
the  Illinois  case,  took  the  position  that  the  "saving  clause" 
granted  the  states  a  continuing  supervisory  role  over 
insurance  coverage  for  health  plans  and  thus  the  right  to 
regulate  H.M.O.'s.  The  Supreme  Court  accepted  an 
appeal  of  that  decision  to  resolve  the  conflicting  circuit 
court  rulings. 

By  the  narrowest  of  margins  and  over  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  minority,  the  Supreme  Court  determined  that 
the  murky  Erisa  language  carved  out  a  role  for  state  regu- 
lation of  insurance  and  thus  allowed  Illinois  to  mandate 
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independent  review  of  insurance-covered  health  benefit 
claims.  The  court  here  seemed  to  be  responding  to  the 
widespread  distrust  of  H.M.O.'s  and  to  the  nearly  universal 
attempts  of  the  various  states  to  provide  some  outside 
appeal  mechanism  when  H.M.O.'s  deny  coverage.  It  was  the 
broad  philosophical  concern  that  patients  not  be  denied 
necessary  medical  care,  rather  than  a  close  reading  ot  the 
facts  in  the  particular  case,  that  concerned  the  court. 

The  minority  and  die  court's  critics  believe  that  the  res- 
olution of  disputes  over  health  benefits  covered  by  Erisa  is 
best  left  to  the  Congress.  They  would  have  let  Congress, 
through  the  proposed  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights,  determine  the 
mechanism  for  resolving  disputes  between  patients  and 
H.M.O.'s.  Instead,  the  court  ruled  that  the  Erisa  legislation 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 
RESIDENCE  HALL  RECTOR 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  Catholic  university 
founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross. 
Approximately  6,500  of  the  8,000  undergraduates  live  in 
27  single-sex  residence  halls  on  campus. 

Within  its  undergraduate  residence  halls,  the  University 
strives  to  create  communities  of  faith  and  learning  that 
serve  as  catalysts  for  the  integration  of  students  intellectu- 
al, spiritual  and  social  development.  The  Rector  is  the 
principal  person  in  charge  of  an  undergraduate  residence 
hall.  Living  accommodations  are  designed  for  one  person. 
The  Rector  position  is  held  by  priests,  male  and  female 
religious,  and  lay  people. 

Together  with  a  graduate  student  Assistant  Rector  and 
undergraduate  Seniors  serving  as  Resident  Assistants,  the 
Rector  educates,  counsels  and  consoles,  and  accompanies 
students  in  the  life  of  faith,  and  calls  students  to  account- 
ability in  accordance  with  University  behavioral  expecta- 
tions. The  Rector  also  acts  as  liaison  to  other  University 
Departments  responsible  for  student  welfare  and  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  residence  hall. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applications  for  the  Rector 
position  for  2003-2004.  A  master's  degree  is  preferred. 
The  position  of  Rector  is  a  full-time,  live-in  position, 
although  some  Rectors  hold  part-time  teaching  positions  or 
part-time  administrative  assignments. 

Starting  salary  for  this  nine-month  position  in  2002-2003 
was  $29,900,  plus  benefits,  a  retirement  plan,  furnished  liv- 
ing quarters  and  a  meal  plan. 

For  further  Information  and  application  materials, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.nd.edu/~stdntaff/Hallstaff.htm 


allowed  the  various  states  to  have  that  role. 

Under  the  court's  decision,  individuals  working  forM 
same  company  and  sharing  a  common  H.M.O.  plan  m 
have  different  appeal  rights  and  different  statutes  govtji 
ing  their  coverage.  Their  benefit  claims  now  depend « 
on  nationally  promulgated  regulations,  but  on  the  legiB 
tion  of  the  paiticular  state  in  which  they  reside.  ■ 
Illinois  H.M.O.  act,  for  example,  directs  that  when  the  i, 
a  dispute  between  the  recommendation  of  the  prinB 
care  physician  and  the  H.M.O.'s  on  coverage,  the  irl 
pendent  review  mechanism  comes  into  play.  If  so,  I 
carefully  crafted  internal  review  mechanisms — now  pafl 
most  H.M.O.  contract  provisions,  such  as  memberJh 
committees  to  review  denial  of  a  regulated  procedure— ■ 
bypassed.  Currently  treatment  dm 
sions — at  least  in  Illinois — are  the  exB 
sive  domain  of  the  outside  indepen 
reviewer. 

The  court's  ruling  in  Rush  Prude 
H.M.O.  v.  Moran  appears  to  be  a  vie 
for  the  consumer  against  the  H.M. 
The  outcome  certainly  appeals,  as 
minority  noted,  to  people  who  are  "nl 
rally  sympathetic  to  those  suffering  ffl 
illness,  who  seek  further  options."  'I 
remaining  issue,  however,  is  at  what  pi 
was  this  victoiy  achieved?  Disparate  si 
laws  and  inconsistent  external  re\jS 
requirements  on  applicability,  pnl 
dures,  standards  and  deadlines  will  I 
prevail.  The  review  mechanism  can  hi 
in  Illinois,  an  independent  physiM 
agreed  to  by  the  patient  and  the  H.Ml 
or  it  could  be,  as  some  states  have  del 
mined,  a  committee  chosen  by  I 
H.M.O.  or  even  an  elected  group o 
H.M.O.  members.  There  is  no  unifoil 
ty  and  no  national  standard. 

If  in  the  future  patients  refuse  I 
standard  treatment  for  an  ailmeml 
favor  of  a  promising  but  unproven  anl 
yet  unaccepted  therapy,  as  did  B 
Moran,  and  manage  to  get  an  indejn 
dent  reviewer  to  declare  it  medically  il 
essary,  the  present  attempts  to  cor.l 
spiraling  health  care  costs  by  restricl 
covered  treatments  to  therapies  that 
proven  safe  and  effective  will  be  thwj| 
ed.  Whether  or  not  this  might  drive  s< 
employers  to  drop  health  care  ben 
altogether,  as  the  minority  opii 
warns,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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in  Isolationist  View  of 
be  International  Criminal 


]ourt 

BRIAN  FARRELL 


N  YET  another  move  toward  isolationism  and  uni- 
lateralism, the  Bush  administration  has  withdrawn  all 
American  support  for  the  International  Criminal 
Court,  which  came  into  existence  on  July  1,  2002.  The 
nistration  went  so  far  as  to  declare  on  May  6  of  this 
:hat  it  had  "unsigned"  the  statute  (act  of  incorporation) 
;  I.C.C.,  an  unprecedented  and  potentially  destabiliz- 
love.  The  recent  threat  to  widihold  U.S.  troops  from 
:d  Nations  peace-keeping  missions  unless  assurance  is 
that  peacekeepers  will  not  be  subject  to  prosecution 
e  court,  is  evidence  of  the  level  of  hostility  toward  the 

he  creation  of  the  I.C.C.,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
rtant  developments  in  international  law,  and  has  been 
•ared  in  significance  to  the  founding  of  the  United 
>ns  itself.  Tribunals  like  the  I.C.C.  have  contributed  to 
^establishment  of  peace  and  security  following  horrif- 
mts  in  Rwanda  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It  offers 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  justice  worldwide, 
nfortunately,  many  Americans  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
and  even  within  government  and  legal  circles  much 
ision  exists  about  its  purpose  and  authority, 
iformed  concerns  are  thus  passed  off  as  legitimate 
nents  against  the  court.  Better  understanding  is  there- 
xitical  to  the  debate  on  the  American  position, 
rst,  the  I.C.C.  is  not  a  court  that  will  prosecute  any 
11  crimes  that  happen  to  be  of  an  international  nature. 
:r,  it  is  designed  to  prosecute  a  limited  number  of  very 
is  crimes.  Only  four  crimes  fall  within  the  court's  juris- 
n:  the  crime  of  genocide,  crimes  against  humanity,  war 
s  and  the  crime  of  aggression.  These  are  the  most  seri- 

FARRELL  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  was  awarded  a  law 
3  by  the  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law  and  will  receive 
titer  of  laws  in  International  Human  Rights  Law  from  the 
lal  University  of  Ireland,  Galway,  in  December. 
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ous  crimes  in  international  law,  similar  to  the  criminal 
charges  levied  against  Nazi  leaders  following  World  War  II. 
The  court  will  not  prosecute  crimes  simply  because  they 
have  an  international  nexus,  such  as  terrorism  or  drug  traf- 
ficking. Nor  will  it  prosecute  ordinary  crimes,  such  as  an 
isolated  murder  or  rape  committed  by  a  member  of  die 
armed  forces  stationed  overseas. 

The  crimes  defined  by  the  I.C.C.  statute  are  not  new. 
Genocide,  crimes  against  humanity,  war  crimes  and  aggres- 
sion are  well  established  in  international  law.  They  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  terms  of  the  four  Geneva  conventions  and 
the  Hague  conventions  and  were  clearly  recognized  by  the 
post- World  War  II  tribunals.  Moreover,  only  crimes  occur- 
ring after  the  July  1  founding  date  of  the  court  can  be  pros- 
ecuted. There  will  therefore  be  no  retroactive  punishment 
of  crimes. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  contains  both  a  territorial 
and  a  personal  aspect.  The  court  can  prosecute  an  individ- 
ual who  commits  a  crime  on  the  territory  of  a  state  that  has 
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ratified  the  statute  of  the  I.C.C.,  or  an  individual  who  com- 
mits a  crime  who  is  a  national  of  a  state  that  has  ratified.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  I.C.C.  does  not  take  the 
place  of  national  courts.  Instead,  it  will  have  jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  in  only  two  circumstances:  first,  when  domestic 
courts  are  unable  to  prosecute  (because  of  a  breakdown  of 
the  system,  for  example);  or  second,  when  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  prosecute  (for  example,  because  they  seek  to  provide 
safe  harbor  to  war  criminals). 

The  court  is  designed  as  a  forum  to  bring  to  justice  key 
figures  who  have  perpetrated  crimes.  Thus,  while  rank-and- 
file  soldiers  could  be  prosecuted,  the  focus  of  the  court  will 
be  on  civilian  and  military  leaders  like  Pol  Pot  and  Slobodan 
Milosevic.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  supported  the 
prosecution  of  crimes  by  people  like  these  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court.  The  United  States  was 
the  primary  force  in  establishing  the  Nuremburg  and  Tokyo 
tribunals  following  World  War  II.  These  tribunals  set  the 
precedent  for  the  use  of  a  judicial  process  to  bring  to  trial 
persons  who  committed  war  crimes.  The  United  States  has 
since  been  active  in  the  development  of  an  international 
court,  was  fully  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  I.C.C.  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  the  I.C.C.  in  2000. 

The  main  concern  voiced  by  the  Pentagon  is  that  U.S. 
personnel  could  be  targeted  for  politically  motivated  prose- 
cutions. The  threat  of  such  politically  motivated  prosecu- 
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tions,  though,  is  not  significant.  There  is  no  reasfc  t 
believe  that  U.S.  nationals,  including  peacekeepers,  \|1  b 
targeted  by  the  court.  The  I.C.C.  prosecutor  will  havetom 
discretion  in  charging  individuals,  but  regardless  «Vth 
prosecutor's  motivation,  the  judges  of  the  I.C.C.  mu«ri 
on  the  admissibility  of  a  case  and  confirm  all  charges.* 

Because  the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  only  thelno! 
serious  crimes  known  to  civilization,  it  is  difficult  tdeon 
ceive  of  situations  in  which  a  politically  motivated  pnfca 
tion  could  go  forward  with  no  basis  in  fact.  In  additiokon 
of  the  concessions  the  United  States  gained  durirltb 
drafting  of  the  statute  was  a  provision  that  the  courtfe 
prosecution  of  a  case  when  so  directed  by  the  U.N.  Senj 
Council,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  permanent  |en 
ber.  Finally,  the  I.C.C.  will  never  gain  jurisdiction  cm  a 
American  so  long  as  the  United  States  is  willing  and  apt 
prosecute  the  individual  itself. 

The  United  States  will  not — and  should  not — derfc 
court.  The  I.C.C.  is  one  of  the  most  signific  ant  deiloi 
ments  in  international  law.  It  is  strongly  supported  bwi 
60  nations,  including  such  U.S.  allies  as  Canada  arltt 
United  Kingdom.  Although  U.S.  support  is  desirablAic 
of  support  will  not  be  fatal  for  the  I.C.C.  Rather,  it  ww 
late  the  United  States  from  the  international  comnlm 
and  hamper  American  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  stabwt 
the  world. 


Just  released. 
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th  in  focus 


testing  in  God 


TOM  CARUSO 


r  -W-   "T-E'RE   THE  ORIGINAL 

ft  ^  /  hipP'es'"  Father  Bernard 
1  /  %/     broke  into  a  mischievous 

f  f  grin,  white  teeth  flashing 
i  spring  afternoon  sun.  We  were  talk- 
bout  the  Trappist  lifestyle:  four  hours 

i|  anual  labor  six  days  a  week  to  earn 
gh  to  support  the  community;  the 

J  )f  the  time  spent  in  prayer,  contem- 
)n,  walking,  hiking,  reading,  writing, 
ing — whatever  helps  you  to  grow  in 
spiritual  journey.  It  sounded  wonder- 
had  been  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
pist  Abbey  near  Lafayette,  Ore.,  a 

{  rimes  before,  but  this  was  the  first 
I  had  met  the  abbot.  He  looked  more 
a  well-preserved  lumberjack  than  a 
pist  abbot.  Father  Bernard  was  tall, 
ze-skinned,  ruddy  complexioned  and 
:yes  set  deep  in  his  head.  He  was  also 
prisingly  crusty,  earthy,  jovial  man 
as  I  was  to  find  out,  a  very  wise  and 
man  as  well. 

was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  abbey 
house  on  a  private  retreat  and  was 
gling  with  what  I  thought  were  some 
hanging  decisions  facing  me  at  the 
I  had  heard  of  the  abbot's  reputation, 
sked  to  see  him  for  spiritual  direction. 
)ed  that  some  expert  guidance  would 
me  resolve  my  dilemma.  After  I  had 
ined  the  choices  and  options  that  con- 
ed me,  Father  Bernard  commented, 
|  those  are  all  good  choices.  Have  you 
contemplative  prayer?" 
What?" 

Have  you  ever  tried  contemplation? 
:  you  read  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing'} 
No."  ("But  what  on  earth  does  that 
to  do  with  what  I  just  told  you?"  I  was 
ing,  but  was  not  brave  enough  to  say.) 
j  Well,  why  don't  you  get  a  copy  in  the 


2Aruso,  a  freelance  writer  who  lives  in 
and,  Ore.,  has  taught  theology  at  the 
-rsity   of   Portland    and  Marylhurst 
Jge. 


bookstore  or  from  our  library,  read  it  and 
we'll  talk  about  it  tomorrow." 

"Urn,  O.K." 

End  of  session. 

So  I  located  a  copy  of  The  Cloud  of 
Unknowing,  a  classic  14-century  anony- 
mous text  on  the  theory,  practice  and 
effects  of  contemplative  prayer.  It  was 
something  I  never  would  have  sought  out 
to  read  on  my  own.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
it  quite  interesting  and  thought-provoking, 
despite  its  medieval  language  and  context. 
But  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  what  it  had  to 
do  with  the  questions  and  issues  I  was 
struggling  with. 

The  next  afternoon  I  met  w  ith  Father 
Bernard  agiin  in  m\  miest  roc  mi,  .1  small 
room,  10  feet  by  10  feet,  with  a  bed,  a  desk 
and  a  chair.  There  was  a  small  closet  in  the 
corner,  a  wooden  rocking  chair  and  a  floor 
lamp.  Father  Bernard  pulled  up  a  chair  and 
sat  1I1  >\\  n. 

"Well,  did  you  read  The  Cloud  of 
Unbiowing"} 
"Yes." 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"It  was  very  interesting,  fairly  easy  to 


follow,  lots  of  things  I  hadn't  considered 
before." 

"Kind  or  a  different  way  of  looking  at 
prayer,  huh?  You  know,  it's  really  a  classic 
for  the  "practice  of  contemplative  prayer. 
So,  do  you  think  you'd  like  to  give  it  a  try?" 

"Give  what  a  try?" 

"Contemplative  prayer." 

"Um,  I  guess  so."  (I  wasn't  quite  sure 
where  he  was  going  with  this,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  say.) 

"Great.  Several  of  the  monks  meditate 
at  6  a.m.  in  the  basement  of  the  monastery 
every  day.  Why  don't  you  come  and  join  us 
tomorrow  morning?" 

"What?"  A  surge  of  acute  anxiety  rolled 
through  my  stomach. 

"Why  don't  you  join  us  tomorrow 
morning?  Is  something  the  matter?" 

"Well,  I  guess  it  feels  like  you're  asking 
a  kid  who's  in  Little  League  to  come  and 
play  in  the  major  leagues!" 

He  laughed.  "Really,  it's  no  big  deal. 
We  just  sit  or  kneel  for  25  minutes.  People 
come  and  meditate  with  us  all  the  time." 

"Well,  O.K.,  I  guess  I'll  give  it  a  try. 
But  I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  I'm  doing." 

"Good.  We'll  see  you  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

End  of  the  second  session. 

The  next  morning  at  five  minutes  to  6 
I  entered  the  abbey  church  and  found  my 
way  through  a  door  on  the  left  into  the 
cloister,  where  the  abbot  was  waiting  to 


Two  Benedictine  monks  pray  in  their  chapel  at  Mount  Angel  Abbey  in  Oregon. 
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lead  me  down  a  long  hall.  Another  door  on 
die  left  took  us  down  some  stairs  and  into  a 
room  that  appeared  to  be  used  partly  as  a 
library,  with  bookshelves  lining  two  walls, 
and  partly  as  a  meeting  room.  There  was  a 
conference  table  and  a  dozen  chairs  on  the 
far  side.  About  half  the  room  in  front  of  us 
was  open  space  with  a  few  long  benches 
along  the  side  w  alls. 

A  dozen  monks  were  already'  in  the 
room,  some  of  them  sitting  on  cushions, 
others  on  prayer  benches  with  their  legs 
tucked  underneath  them.  A  few  others 
were  still  locating  places  to  sit.  They  were 
in  four  straight  row  s,  sitting  about  an  arm's 
length  apart  from  each  other. 

Feeling  very  much  the  Litde  Leaguer,  I 
located  a  prayer  station  in  the  back  row, 
near  one  of  the  long  benches,  where  I 
hoped  no  one  would  look  at  me.  I  sat  and 
tucked  my  legs  underneath  the  prayer 
bench.  Once  everyone  was  in  place,  we 
simply  sat  in  complete  silence,  without 


mo\ing,  for  the  next  25  minutes.  I  was  so 
nervous  I  was  afraid  to  breathe,  to  cough  or 
even  to  clear  my  throat.  I  could  envision  all 
eyes  turning  and  staring  daggers  at  me, 
thinking,  "What  a  stupid,  undisciplined 
rookie!  Never  come  in  here  again!  You've 
ruined  our  meditation." 

Somehow  I  managed  to  make  it 
through  the  entire  session  without  falling 
over,  ha\ing  a  coughing  attack,  dying  of 
asphyxiation  from  holding  my  breath  or 
breaking  down  in  uncontrollable  sobbing. 

.After  25  minutes  someone  gently 
tapped  a  bell;  the  monks  bow  ed,  got  up  and 
left.  I  continued  to  sit — not  because  I  was 
lost  in  mystical  ecstasy-,  but  because  both  of 
my  legs  had  fallen  asleep.  I  could  not  move. 
The  abbot  came  over  to  me  and  told  me 
the  session  was  over. 

"I  know.  I  can't  move."  I  started  to 
giggle  and  laugh  as  he  helped  me  reach  for 
the  bench  behind  me,  crawl  out  of  my 
position  and  lie  on  the  floor  until  some 
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circulation  returned  to  my  legs  and  a. 

"Well,  how'd  you  like  it?" 

"Um,  fine,"  I  said. 

So  began  my  first  experience  oh 
templative  prayer,  about  20  years  Mi 
have  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

I  was  never  quite  sure  why  Ai 
Bernard  didn't  give  me  any  guidance  <j 
decisions  I  was  trying  to  make  at  the 
But  as  the  years  pass,  I  think  I'm  co: 
appreciate  his  wisdom.  It  really  wou 
have  mattered  which  road  I  took  a 
point  in  my  life.  They  all  were  good 
es,  as  Father  Bernard  had  noted,  bu 
would  have  led  me  in  different  direr. 
Carlo  Caretto  (in  his  book  /  Sought 
Found)  recounts  a  story  about  St.  Fr; 
Assisi  that  makes  the  point  that  Gc 
work  for  us  to  do  no  matter  what  dir 
we  may  arbitrarily  take  in  our  lives 

Francis  and  a  companion,  M 
were  walking  through  Tuscany  and 
to  a  fork  in  the  road.  Masseo  asked  F 
which  road  to  take. 

"Whichever  one  the  Lord  \ 
replied  Francis. 

When  Masseo  asked  him  ho 
should  know  that,  Francis  told  him  to 
at  the  fork  and  spin  around  like  a  chl 
play.  Becoming  dizzy,  Masseo  fell  do\l 
the  road  pointing  toward  Siena,  whicl 
then  took.  WTien  they  arrived  in 
Francis  found  he  was  needed  to  help 
peace  to  rival  factions  who  were  fight 
the  city. 

In  whatever  choices  we  make  u 
God  can  be  found;  God  has  somethii 
us  to  do  there. 

But  as  I  age,  it  also  becomes  clea 
me  that  our  lives  have  significance  i 
much  for  what  we  do,  or  what  din 
we  may  have  taken,  but  rather  for  wl 
are.  Contemplative  prayer  (some 
called  "centering  praver")  teaches  us 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  let  go  of  c 
thing  that  distracts  us  so  that  we  can 
tify  with  and  just  be  in  God's  pre* 
Abbot  Thomas  Keating  calls  thi 
practice  of  "resting  in  God."  The  g 
to  do  nodiing,  to  think  of  nothing 
simply  to  sit  and  be  and  accept  that 
loves  us  unconditionally,  absolutely 
who  we  are,  not  for  what  we  do.  In 
templative  prayer  we  are  totally  pa 
receiving  and  accepting  God's 
being  aware  of  God's  graciousness  i 
lives,  and  realizing  that  we  need  no 
more. 
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■  late  January  to  June,  as  the  sexual 
ij  scandal  raged  across  the  nation  and 
\  :d  the  church,  Catholics  looking  for  a 
|l{  lining  noted  that  the  crisis  had  united 
s!  lile  opponents  in  the  Catholic  culture 
a!  With  the  hishops  serving  as  conve- 
i  whipping  boys  for  liberals  and  con- 
||  ives  alike,  "Crossfire  Catholicism" 
I  on  the  Right,  George  Weigel.. .and 
•  le  Left,  Garry  Wills")  gave  way, 
i  :ntarily,  to  a  Catholicism  of  the  Broad 
i  leep  Middle. 

Momentarily.  Alas. 
j|  ;izing  the  moment  of  relative  calm 
| :  the  next  storm,  both  Wills  and 
i  el  have  produced,  within  a  few  weeks 
|  h  odier,  their  respective  interpreta- 
I  of  the  crisis.  They  differ  dramatical- 
|   its  causes  and  therefore  on  the 
priate  reforms.  For  Wills  and  other 
>lics  of  like  mind,  die  scandal  is  a 
!  of  an  authoritarian,  power-obsessed 
I  y  attempting,  tragically,  to  roll  back 
•eforms  of  the  Second  Vatican 
til.  The  council,  according  to  this 
lg,  restored  the  church  to  its  biblical 
postolic  origins  as  the  people  of  God 
iromised  to  liberate  Catholics  from 
preconciliar  dependency  on  Vatican 
tures  of  deceit."  Genuine  reform 
>t  proceed  under  John  Paul  IPs  pro- 
for  church  renewal,  predicated  as  it 
)n  a  reinvigoration  of  the  all-male, 
te  priesthood  and  a  reduction  of  the 
:o  what  Wills  sees  as  an  outmoded 
iopelessly  un-Christian  state  of  sub- 
I  ation  to  the  clergy, 
l  The  Courage  to  Be  Catholic,  stitched 
I  ler  from  themes  first  explored  in  his 
:ated  column,  Weigel,  the  pope's 
!  Jpher,  labels  such  dunking  a  manifes- 
of  a  "culture  of  dissent"  that  is  large- 
<  ponsible  for  the  current  crisis.  The 


priests  who  sinned  sexually  and  the  bishops 
who  failed  to  prevent  or  contain  the  con- 
tamination of  the  priesthood  suffered  from 
"a  lack  of  fidelity"  to  Christ  and  to  the 
church.  The  remedy  therefore  lies  in  the 
eradication  of  all  opposition  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  John  Paul  IPs  vision  of  a 
church  that  will  be  renewed  by  a  morally 
robust  clergy  who  understand  themselves 
to  be  "living  icons  of  the  eternal  priesthood 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Genuine  reform  lies  in 
fidelity  to  "the  teaching  of  Vatican  II  as 
authoritatively  interpreted  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II."  Contra  Wills,  it  was  the  dissenters 
who  hijacked  the  council;  die  pope  is  its 
greatest  exponent  and  defender. 

The  "culture  of  dissent"  plays  a  central 
role  in  Weigel 's  account  of  what  went 
wrong  in  American  Catholicism  during 
what  he  calls  "the  silly  season  in  U.S. 
Catholic  catechetics  and  religious  educa- 
tion" that  went  virtually  unchallenged  for 
more  than  20  years  after  Vatican  II. 
Inspired  by  the  church's  decision  to  "open 
its  windows  to  the  modern  world,"  many 
Catholic  leaders  failed  to  notice  "that  the 
Catholic  Church  opened  its  windows  just 
as  the  modern,  w  estern  world  w  as  barreling 
into  a  dark  tunnel  full  of  poisonous  fumes," 
among  diem  "irrationality,  self-indulgence, 
fashionable  despair,  and  contempt  for  any 
traditional  audiority." 

So-called  "faithful  dissent"  within  the 
U.S.  church  became  acceptable — and  fash- 
ionable— widi  the  "Truce  of  1968,"  Weigel 
contends.  In  this  episode,  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  the  Clergy,  widi  Pope 
Paul  VPs  backing,  minimized  the  public 
dissent  from  Hiunanae  i  Itae  led  by  19 
Washington,  D.C.,  priests.  Cardinal 
Patrick  O'Boyle  subsequently  lifted  the 
sanctions  on  die  priests,  including  those 
whom  he  had  suspended  from  active  min- 
istry. The  offending  priests  were  not 
required  to  repudiate  their  previous  dissent 
or  to  make  an  explicit  affirmation  of  the 
moral  trudis  taught  by  Ihunanae  I  'itae. 

The  lesson  for  dissenters,  Weigel 
notes,  was  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
penalties  for  "fundamental  breakdowns  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline."  Catholic  bishops 
learned  that  die  Vatican  would  not  support 
them  in  maintaining  discipline  among 
priests  and  doctrinal  integrity  among  the- 
ologians. The  result  was  a  generation  of 
U.S.  Cadiolic  bishops  who  came  to  think  of 


themselves  "less  as  authoritative  teachers 
than  as  moderators  of  an  ongoing  dialogue 
whose  primary  responsibility  was  to  keep 
everyone  in  conversation  and  in  play." 

Much  of  Weigel's  analysis  is  com- 
pelling, and  his  prescriptions  for  reform  are 
part  of  what  the  church  clearly  needs.  Who 
would  deny  that  the  postconciliar  period 
has  been  a  time  of  theological  experimenta- 
tion and  pastoral  confusion — a  time  when, 
for  example,  die  Rev.  Henri  Nouwen's 
insightful  image  of  the  priest  as  a  "wound- 
ed healer,"  distorted  by  an  excessively  ther- 
apeutic and  narcissistic  culture,  gave  some 
priests  license  to  indulge  their  "inner  child" 
and  give  themselves  a  pass  on  moral  mis- 
conduct? Who  can  reasonably  disagree 
with  Weigel's  expectation  that  teachers  in 
the  seminary  or  novitiate  should  proceed 
from  the  presumption  that  the  teaching  of 
the  church  is  true  and  binding,  not  one 
alternative  among  many  for  the  priest  to 
embrace? 

Who  would  not  applaud  his  assertion 
that  candidates  for  the  seminary,  before 
gaining  admission,  should  demonstrate  at 
least  initial  progress  on  the  path  toward 
Christian  discipleship,  as  evidenced  in 
prayer,  service  and  a  chaste  life,  among 
other  signs  of  spiritual  maturity? 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  main  sound 
and  strong  proposals  for  reform  in  diese 
pages,  not  least  the  calls  for  bishops  to  be 
selected  after  broader  consultation,  for  the 
Vatican  to  address  its  woeful  communica- 
tions gap  and  for  lait\  to  assume  at  least 
some  of  the  burdens  of  the  "intense 
bureaucratization"  that  has  turned  some 
priests  into  "religious  bureaucratfs]  who 
conduct  certain  kinds  of  churchly  busi- 
ness"? 

And  yet  Weigel's  argument  "from  the 
Right" — like  Wills's  "from  the  Left" — is 
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weakened  by  its  polemical  bent.  The  two 
authors  have  more  in  common  than  either 
would  care  to  admit.  Bodi  believe  that  "the 
true  meaning  of  Vatican  II"  is  the  underly- 
ing and  enduring  issue,  and  both  see  John 
Paul  II  as  the  decisive  figure  in  either 
upholding  the  council  (Weigel)  or  under- 
mining it  (Wills).  Both  crusaders  for  their 
respective  camps  are  highly  selective  in 
their  narration  of  "what  went  wrong,"  and 
in  their  use  of  evidence.  Both  sometimes 
exaggerate  or  misrepresent  the  facts.  (Wills 
has  been  accused  of  tendentious  reading  of 
sources,  while  Weigel,  in  this  book  at  least, 
doesn't  bother  with  external  evidence.  This 
is  unfortunate,  given  that  several  contested 
issues  central  to  his  discussion,  such  as  the 
timing,  depth  and  success  of  seminary 
reform  in  the  1990's,  have  actually  been 
researched  by  reputable  scholars,  and  not 
only  by  "dissenters.") 

Both  find  it  necessary  to  play  the  blame 
game — to  isolate  one  "enemy"  and  to 
taunt,  demean  or  demonize  those  Catholics 
who  see  things  differendy.  Thus  Weigel 
refers  to  his  opponents,  sophomorically,  as 
promoters  of  "Catholic  Lite"  or  as  mem- 
bers of  "The  Lite  Brigade,"  whose  days  are 
numbered.  And  both  authors  get  part  of  the 
story  right,  while  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
other  part. 

Tis  a  pity.  But  we  who  prefer  to  make 
our  ecclesiastical  home  in  the  broad  and 
deep  middle  will  not  be  seduced  into  either 
of  these  sometimes  appealing  camps.  We 
have  learned  to  operate  the  "cut  and  paste" 
button  on  our  word  processors.  Alongside 
Weigel's  stirring  defense  of  die  priesthood 
as  the  epicenter  of  Catholic  ministry  "to  the 
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world  for  the  sake  of  the  world,"  we  paste 
Wills's  eloquent  celebration  of  the  laity's 
newfound  theological  sophistication,  pas- 
toral presence  and  social  justice.  Alongside 
Wills's  criticism  of  the  papacy's  "dishonest" 
and  "repressive"  sexual  ethic,  we  paste 
Weigel's  warning  of  the  perils  of  a  culture 
"saturated  in  sex"  and  given  over  to  shallow 
self-expression  and  self-construction.  And 
so  on. 

These  days  it  does  require  courage  to 
be  Catholic,  not  only  because  the  season  of 
scandal  has  been  humiliating.  One  also 
fears  that  the  tellers  of  half-truths  have 
been  given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Scott  Appleby 
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Wealth  and  Democracy 

A  Political  History  of  the  American 
Rich 

By  Kevin  Phillips 

Broadway  Booh.  472p  S29.95.  ISBN  0767905334 

"The  debate  over  the  compatibility  of 
wealth  and  democracy  is  as  old  as  the 
republic."  With  this  truism  author  and 
political  commentator  Kevin  Phillips 
begins  W'e.ilrb  iiiul  Dc/noamy.  horn  die 
start  we  have  no  doubt  where  the  author 
stands  on  that  issue.  Extreme  inequalities  of 
wealth,  he  is  certain,  endanger  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Phillips's  prophecy  has  commanded 
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special  attention  because  of  his  persfr 
record.  He  is  a  committed  Republican  1 
tisan,  who  gained  fame  as  an  elecli 
counselor  to  Richard  Nixon  and  the  au» 
of  The  Emerging  Republican  Majority  (lc,| 
In  those  years  Phillips  analyzed  the  ei 
gence  of  the  Sunbelt  and  showed  how 
Democrats,  by  embracing  counterculf 
constituencies  and  their  permissive 
tures  on  "values"  issues,  were  aliens 
their  own  blue-collar  base  and  mala 
Republican  realignment  possible. 

But  Phillips,  like  his  former  boss, 
ishes  his  identity  as  a  "cloth-c 
Republican.  He  has  felt  increasi 
uncomfortable  in  his  own  party,  whic 
fears  has  itself  now  abandoned  the  n 
stream  by  drawing  too  close  to  die  po- 
ful  and  privileged. 

Phillips  marshals  a  mountain  of  ii 
mation,  broadly  tracing  the  interplal 
economic  history,  technological  devA 
ment,  public  policy  and  great  AmeA 
fortunes  from  the  young  republic  to| 
present.  This  is  a  big  book,  and  a  meanl: 
ing  one.  The  reader  is  not  so  much  im 
duced  to  an  ordered  argument  as  invit*1 
take  the  author's  hand  and  walk  withy 
through  the  fields  of  data,  discover 
reclining  patterns  and  themes. 

The  author  surveys  America's  ecorl 
ic  first  families  decade  by  decade,  deri 
strating  how  they  rise  and  fall  (or  don'l 
if  their  stewards  are  nimble)  with! 
nation's  successive  leading  industries:  1 
the  rail,  steel  and  auto  baronies  of  a  cm 
ry  ago  to  today's  financial,  media  and  I 
com  empires. 

The  alarming  descent  from  prodij 
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ommodities  to  imaginary  ones  does 
ude  the  author  and  should  not  escape 
ader.  But  it  is  Phillips's  extensive  doc- 
tation  of  contemporary  American 
inequality  that  has  attracted  the 
:st  attention  from  reviewers, 
rstandably  so:  the  disturbing  facts  pel- 
reader  fast  and  furious,  and  their 
itation  is  often  lively,  illustrated  by 
g  tables  and  charts  (usually  assem- 
rom  other  sources).  The  reader  does 
ist  hear  Phillips  assert  that  in  the 
;  "profit  centers  from  Manhattan  to 
1  Valley  swayed  to  Latin  American- 
health  disparities,"  but  sees  in  graphic- 
he  after-tax  income  of  the  top  1  per- 
ike  off  like  a  rocket,  leaving  the  mid- 
isses  behind.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn 
espite  the  popularization  of  mutual 
and  401(k)'s,  stock  holdings  remain 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  It  is 
nother  to  contemplate  a  "sweat  equi- 
lex  showing  that  .it  1960's  wages  and 
t  levels  a  manufacturing  employee 
expect  to  work  some  30  hours  to 
ise  a  share  of  stock,  but  that  by  the 
000  he  or  she  would  have  to  work 
ftr  100  hours. 

iese  "national  plutographics"  do  not 


alone  make  for  a  political  history  of  the 
American  rich.  After  all,  Phillips's  (barely) 
offstage  Republican  antagonists,  the  Dick 
Armeys  and  the  Dick  Cheneys,  would  have 
us  believe  that  America's  great  fortunes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Markets 
create  wealth,  they  say;  government  does 
not.  But  as  Phillips  demonstrates,  if  such  a 
.view  accords  with  Chicago  School  eco- 
nomic theory,  it  pays  scant  attention  to 
American  historical  fact.  From  the  land 
grants  that  subsidized  the  railroads  to  the 
tariff  structure  that  nurtured  the  American 
steel  industry  to  the  Defense  Department 
initiative  that  spawned  the  Internet,  few  of 
the  great  American  fortunes  could  have 
been  made  without  government  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Indeed,  Phillips  contends  drat  there  is 
something  singularly  perverse  about  those 
periods  of  American  history,  like  the 
Gilded  Age  and  the  present  age,  in  which 
wealth  waxes  and  commonwealth  wanes. 
Business  interests  preach  minimalist  gov- 
ernment, but  in  neither  the  late  l^th  centu- 
ry nor  die  late  20th  did  government  spend- 
ing decline  significandy  as  a  share  of  the 
economy.  Neither  Andrew  Carnegie  nor 
Enron's  Kenneth  Lav  sought  to  shrink 


government  so  much  as  to  bend  its  policies 
in  their  favor.  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  better 
spokesman  for  the  Gilded  Age  than  Adam 
Smith,  for  the  political  philosophy  of 
wealth  was  less  laissez-faire  than  "survival 
of  the  fittest." 

But  Phillips  is  the  sort  of  Republican 
for  whom  government  is  not  only  a  prob- 
lem but  also  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
"Lacking  that  hereditary  aristocracy  to 
control  access  to  wealth  and  squelch  discus- 
sion, the  United  States  has  hummed  widi 
both:  the  avid  businessman's  pursuit  and 
the  populist  complaint,"  he  reflects.  True, 
in  the  Gilded  Age,  the  reigning  political 
and  social  circles  "dismissed  the  idea  of  a  res 
publica — a  public  interest  apart  from  indi- 
vidual and  group  self-interests."  But  Gilded 
Age  plutocrats'  cavalier  attitude  toward 
commoner  and  commonweal  provoked  a 
(small  (!)  democratic  and  (small  r)  republi- 
can reaction  that  nourishes  the  author's 
hope  for  today.  Presidents  like  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  crafted  a 
politics  to  set  the  nation  aright.  And 
Phillips  does  not  hesitate  to  remind  us  drat 
it  was  a  Republican  chief  executive  who 
gave  the  movement  much  of  its  fire.  No 
American  president  of  the  20th  century 
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surpassed  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  preach- 
ing the  res  publica. 

Wealth  and  Democracy  benefited  from 
fortunate  timing,  hitting  bookshelves  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  corporate  crime  wave  of 
2002.  Newspaper  headlines  offered  a  spec- 
tacular advertisement  for  Phillips's  theses, 
with  a  parade  of  disgraced  C.E.O.'s — many 
of  them  once  highflying  political  campaign 
donors — marring  the  front  pages  with  their 
"perp  walks."  Yet  these  scandals  already 
seem  to  have  relaxed  their  grip  on  the  pub- 
lic discourse,  and  have  taken  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brief  interlude  between  the  Sept.  1 1 
tragedy  and  a  march  toward  war  in  Iraq. 


Admittedly,  in  the  annals  of  villainy  Osama 
bin  Laden  and  Saddam  Hussein  make  the 
likes  of  MCI  Worldcom's  Bernie  Ebbers 
and  ImClone's  Sam  Waksal  look  pretty 
tame.  But  in  the  long  run,  is  American 
democracy  endangered  more  by  rogue 
states  or  decadence  within? 

"Politics  often  lends  itself  to  money- 
making,"  Phillips  argues,  "but  its  highest 
levels  of  popular  respect — generally  miss- 
ing in  the  late  twentieth  century — are 
reserved  for  those  who  have  fought  the 
forces  of  avarice."  Once  before  our  democ- 
racy was  rescued  from  extreme  concentra- 
tions of  wealth  when  an  aroused  public 
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combined  with  remarkable  political  lea 
ship  to  create  a  wave  of  reform  pol 
Phillips  leaves  us  with  the  question:  wii 
save  ourselves  again?         Clayton  Si 


Our  Favorite 
Pastime 


The  Last  Commission* 

A  Baseball  Valentine 

By  Fay  Vincent 

Simon  c;-  Sdn/stcr.  322p  $26.  ISBN  07432 


The  authorial  tone  of  trus  delightful  nf 
oir  is  captured  nicely  in  its  subtider 
Baseball  Valentine,"  for  its  spirit  as  in  w'[ 
let-doux  reflects  affection,  gratitude  J 
recollection  of  the  sweeter  memories, 
main  tide,  The  Last  Commissioner,  co 
by  George  Vecsey,  a  sports  reportei 
The  New  York  Times,  reflects  a  less 
and  savory  truth:  after  forcing  Fay  Vir 
out  as  commissioner  of  baseball,  the  1 
ers  chose  one  of  their  own,  Bud  Selig, 
owner  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers,  to  (  c 
out  their  bidding  (in  more  ways  than 
thereby  formally  abolishing  the  soot 
fiction  diat  "the  commissioner"  wa 
independent,  impartial  overseer,  w 
stewardship  was  solely  "for  the  good  0 
game." 

Fay  Vincent  kindly  spares  the  rea< 
blow-by-blow  narrative  of  the  sh; 
shenanigans  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
led  to  his  ouster.  Instead,  so  that  re;  1 
might  grasp  the  general  idea  about  ts 
principals  quickly,  he  quotes  the  obs< 
tion  of  his  friend  John  McMullen,  hii  t;i" 
a  former  owner  of  the  Houston  Ai  k 
who  would  say  that  any  new  owner 
comes  into  baseball,  no  matter 
depraved,  can  only  elevate  die  levt  : 
ownership.  Enough  said.  What  astori 
the  reader  all  the  more  is  that,  de 
Vincent's  up-close-and-personal  enc 
ters  with  the  sausage  factory  that  is 
Major  League  Baseball,  the  experi 
failed  to  sour  him  on  the  beloved  { 
itself.  This  book  provides  irrefutable  ' 
dence  to  the  contrary. 

The  memoir  has  a  three-tiered  s  ; 
ture,  each  nicely  balanced  and  carpent 
a  structure  that  sustains  variety  foi 
reader  by  way  of  alternating  chaptei 
less  weighty  to  more  detailed  accc 
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lit  losing  the  relaxed,  reader-friendly 
Dne  tier  is  a  mini-biography,  where- 
icent  fondly  recalls  his  boyhood  in 
Haven,  Conn.,  his  gende,  loving 
r  (a  school  teacher)  and  his  endear- 
ccentric  father  (an  outstanding  base- 
d  football  star  at  Yale,  class  of  193 1, 
le  person  most  responsible  for  his 
tssion  for  sports),  his  attendance  first 
tchkiss  and  then  Williams  College 
)n  football  scholarships), 
i  unwelcome  turning  point  arrived  in 
ihman  year  at  Williams,  when  one  of 
nkish  roommates  removed  the  door- 
to  their  dorm  room,  leaving  him 
ped.  As  college  boys  will,  he  decided 
A  out  the  window  onto  the  ledge  and 
;r  through  the  window  next  door, 
jped  on  the  icy  gutter,  fell  and  was 
:ed  from  the  waist  down  for  months, 
irlcable  operation  by  a  gifted  surgeon 
d  him  to  walk  again,  but  his  sports 
was  over.  Anothe-  took  its  place,  for 
ded  to  dedicate  himself  to  "the  life  of 
nd."  It  worked.  He  graduated  Phi 
appa  from  W  illiams,  then  graduated 
ale  Law  School,  worked  as  an  attor- 
ten  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
ussion,  then  in  1978  became  C.E.O. 
umbia  Pictures  and  later  executive 
esident  of  Coca-Cola. 
1989,  his  close  friend  Bart  Giamatti, 
•  president  of  Yale  University, 
e  commissioner  of  baseball  and 
d  Vincent  to  be  his  "deputy."  Thus 
the  memoir's  second  tier,  extended 
rs  on  major  controversies  he  and 
tti  faced  together  and,  after 
tti's  sudden  death  in  September 
those  he  met  alone.  Some  remain 
tton  topics  still  on  FAN-radio:  the 
ose  betting  scandal  and  Rose's  sub- 
t  banishment  from  baseball  (guilty 
low!);  Yankee  owner  George 
-enner's  banishment  (ditto);  the  San 
sco  earthquake  during  the  1989 
Series  game  (Fay  Vincent's  and 
ll's  finest  hour).  These  and  other 
s  are  well  told  and  enlightening, 
Vincent's  portrait  of  the  mercurial, 
ing,  witty  and  ever-theatrical 
tti  is  priceless. 

ie  book's  third  tier  consists  of  a  series 
:dotes  and  vignettes — at  least  50  or 
set  pieces — devoted  to  people 
it  knew  in  baseball:  players, 
;rs,  owners  (our  reigning  president, 
i|  W.  Bush,  prominent  among  the 


latter).  He  shared  a  breakfast  in  a  hotel 
room  with  the  "immortals"  Joe  DiMaggio 
and  Ted  Williams  (probably  the  first  and 
only  time  they  were  alone  together)  and 
recorded  their  genial  and  astute  memories 
about  the  game.  With  the  pitcher  Roger 
Clemens  on  the  hot  seat  in  his  office,  he 
had  a  professional  lip-reader  analyze  the 
game  tapes;  she  pronounced  him  innocent 
of  using  "the  magic  words"  in  cussing  out 
an  umpire.  Each  funny  story  reads  like  an 
arrow  pointing  toward  the  "good  guys"  in 
baseball's  firmament:  Yogi  Berra,  Phil 
Rizzuto,  Joe  Garagiola,  Ralph  Branca,  Stan 
\lusial,  Nolan  Ryan,  Ken  Griffe\  Jr.  and 


their  many  firmament  fellows.  The  most 
touching  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  old 
black  players,  veterans  of  the  Negro 
Leagues  who  were  shut  out  of  the  major 
leagues  until  Jackie  Robinson's  break- 
through in  1947  (all  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  The  Last  Coi?imissioner  go  to  the 
fund  Vincent  set  up  for  them). 

This  memoir  might  be  a  valentine,  but 
it  is  also  an  ideal  Christmas  present  for  that 
fan  you  know  whose  life  is  bereft  from 
November  through  April  and  who  needs 
desperately  to  hear  the  cry  of  Play  ball!  in 
his  or  her  heart.  This  book  will  do  the 
trick.  George  W.  Hunt 
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jt  in  Rome 

cing  the  Faith,"  by  John  F. 
mgh,  S . J . ( 1 1/4)  gave  me  some 
t,  the  kind  that  comes  from 
•  that  one  is  not  alone.  Almost 
ther  Kavanaugh's  student-friend, 
mnected  with  Catholic  history 
dition  and  sought  a  truth  worth 
:anding,  a  good  worth  loving 
lith  to  die  for.  Unlike  the  stu- 
believe  that  I  have  found  it.  (1 
>  some  50  years  older  than  she 
ve  opposed  capital  punishment 
idult  life,  regard  abortion  as  a 
nd  social  evil,  abhor  the  School 
Americas,  the  evil  (yes,  Mr. 
vil)  practices  that  it  teaches  so 
i  the  hypocrisy  that  allows  our 
nent  to  sponsor  it.  I  also  regard 
Dbsession  with  war  on  Iraq  as 
i  personal  grudgt  match,  no 
'//  in  any  language.  I  regard 
f  my  country's  foreign  policies 
ing  and  its  domestic  policies  as 
hted  and  oblivious  to  the  needs 
>oor. 

ng  with  the  late  Malcolm 
•idge,  I  would  like  to  see  Christ 
barefoot  through  the  Vatican, 
vas  a  radical,  and  oddly,  the 
^et  the  more  radical  I  seem  to 
At  least  I'm  not  alone! 

Conchita  Collins 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

t  Views 

it  Christologies  beat  at  the 
the  different  views  of  evange- 
expounded  by  Cardinal  Avery 
S.J.,  and  by  Mary  Boys, 
.,  Philip  Cunningham  and  John 
wski,  O.S.M.  (10/21). 
dinal  Dulles's  Christology  flows 
:erpretations  of  Jesus  in  the 
trengths:  (1)  the  focus  is  on 
God,  with  Jesus  the  human 
me,  and  (2)  the  Bible  is  a  rela- 
ible  referent  through  time. 
:ss:  when  focusing  on  belief  in 
God  and  on  literal  interpreta- 
the  Bible,  people  may  divorce 
im  what  he  stood  for  (e.g., 
ical  Christian  Zionists). 


Boys,  Cunningham  and  Pawli- 
kowski's  Christology  is  "Spirit-cen- 
tered," flowing  from  interpretations  of 
Jesus'  Spirit  for  modern  times. 
Strength:  the  emphasis  is  on  what  Jesus 
stood  for — loving  neighbor  as  self — 
and  on  interpretations  of  what  this 
means  in  our  time.  Weakness:  a  ten- 
dency to  divorce  the  spirit  of  love  from 
its  ultimate  referent — Jesus — implies 
the  possibility  of  self-deception. 

I  believe  circumstances  can  best 
dictate  one's  evangelizing  strategy.  For 
example,  I  don't  think  Cardinal  Dulles 
would  get  very  far  expounding  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  Knesset.  On  the 
other  hand,  Boys,  Cunningham  and 
Pawlikowski  might  touch  the  hearts  of 
some  Israeli  legislators  with  appeals  for 
showing  the  same  basic  fairness  for 
Palestinians  that  they  expect  for  them- 
selves (such  fairness  being  a  type  of 
love). 

Bob  Krasnansky 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Crisis  in  Housing 

With  regard  to  your  editorial  "Crisis  in 
Housing"  (10/14),  I  would  make  the 
following  observations.  You  agree  with 
the  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition  when  it  says  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  help  remedy 
the  shortage  of  "affordable  housing." 
But  the  Nobel  laureate  Milton 
Friedman  has  shown  that  every 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  since 
the  1940's  has  resulted  in  an  immediate 
jump  in  unemployment  among  teenage 
African  Americans.  The  factory  that 
employed  a  half-dozen  sweepers  to 
clean  up  at  night  finds  it  more  econom- 
ical to  fire  four  of  them  and  buy  a 
mechanical  sweeper.  Whenever  one 
legislates  in  the  economic  sphere,  the 
law  of  unintended  consequences  seems 
to  intrude,  and  minimum  wage  laws  are 
no  exception. 

You  say  that  "the  struggle  for 
affordable  housing  is  more  severe  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  than  others. 
California  and  Massachusetts  stand  out 
as  the  least  affordable  states...."  Hey, 
wait  a  minute!  You  have  just  named 
two  of  the  most  liberal-left  states  in  the 
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union!  The  politicians  who  have  dominat- 
ed, and  still  dominate,  these  states  are  the 
very  ones  who  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  affordable  housing  conundrum  using 
exactly  the  kinds  of  public  policies  you 
advocate.  Their  nostrums  have  failed  so 
badly  that  you  cite  these  states  as  the 
worst.  California  and  Massachusetts  have 
greater  affordable-housing  problems  than 
states  run  by  more  conservative  politi- 
cians. Food  for  thought  here,  but  I  doubt 
the  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition  will  want  to  chew  on  it. 

You  point  out  that  the  affordable- 
housing  problem  is  extreme  in  San 
Francisco.  I  lived  there  for  30  years  and 
watched  the  problem  grow,  largely  as  a 
direct  result  of  legislation  aimed  at  help- 
ing tenants.  Rent  control  is  immensely 
popular  with  those  who  are  protected 
against  rent  increases,  but  it  results  in 
driving  away  the  people  who  once  built 
rental  housing.  That  pesky  law  of  unin- 
tended consequences  means  sane 
investors  do  not  build  rental  units  in  rent 
controlled  areas,  unless  they  are  getting 
big,  fat  taxpayer  subsidies.  Price  controls 
create  shortages,  and  rent  controls  are  no 
exception. 

San  Francisco  sits  on  a  peninsula. 
Land  is  limited.  The  only  way  to  build 
inexpensive  housing  is  to  go  up.  But  zon- 
ing codes  say  no  to  high-rises.  Rent  con- 
trol and  tough  zoning  policies  have 
severely  limited  increases  in  the  supply 
of  housing  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Limited 
supply  generally  means  high  prices. 


Will  building  new  low-rent  public 
housing  and  stopping  "the  ongoing 
demolition  of  public  housing  in  areas 
where  local  housing  authorities  have 
deemed  units  too  deteriorated  to  be 
usable"  really  help?  The  suggestion  rais- 
es the  question,  why  are  housing  author- 
ities destroying  existing  public  housing? 
The  answer  is  that  public  housing  has  a 
way  of  deteriorating  to  the  point  where 
it  cannot  be  rescued.  You  suggest  that 
lots  more  money  to  do  more  of  the  same 
will  result  in  a  different  outcome.  I  do 
not  think  such  reasoning  would  win  a 
good  grade  in  a  logic  class. 

In  Great  Britain,  Margaret  Thatcher 
found  an  effective  way  to  prevent  public 
housing  from  deteriorating.  She  sold 
much  of  the  council  housing  to  the  ten- 
ants. Very  quickly,  graffiti  disappeared 
and  the  drug  dealers  were  gone.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  negatives  in  such 
matters.  Some  of  the  people  who  bought 
their  council  flats  promptly  sold  them 
and  blew  the  money  on  drugs  and 
debauchery.  But  the  most  scary  result 
was  that  many  council  tenants  settled  in 
to  their  new  status  as  property  owners 
and  ceased  their  longstanding  automatic 
support  of  the  Labor  Party.  They  began 
voting  for  Margaret  Thatcher  and  the 
Tories.  I'm  sure  that  neither  you  nor  the 
National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition  would  want  any  such  thing  to 
happen  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic. 

Helping  the  poor  to  a  better  stan- 
dard of  living  is  an  important  goal  for 


"Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 
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society.  It  can  better  be  achieved  by 
world  economic  approaches  than  by 
politically  appealing  nostrums  that  h 
failed  in  the  past  and  have  little  char 
of  succeeding  in  the  future. 

William  0.  Si 
Scottsdale 

Canonical  Chaos 

"Some  Basics  About  Celibacy"  by  Joh 
W.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  (10/28)  provides  a 
cise  history  of  the  development  of  eel 
as  an  ecclesiastical  discipline,  culmina 
in  Canon  277,  where  it  is  described  a: 
gift  of  God."  Our  American  cardinals 
their  April  statement,  after  meeting  w 
the  pope,  echoed  the  same  descriptioi 
while  denying  any  causal  link  betweei 
celibacy  and  sexual  abuse.  This  denial 
tinues  in  the  higher  levels  of  our  chui 

Celibacy  has  not  always  been  Go< 
gift  to  the  church.  In  a  recent  20-yeai 
period  some  20,000  priests  were  lost 
ministry;  most  left  for  marriage. 
Authorities  have  reported  the  abuse  a 
rape  of  nuns  by  priests  in  Africa.  I  spe 
month  in  the  1960's  with  a  bishop  in 
Central  America.  He  told  me  that  ev< 
one  of  his  native  priests  was  living  wit 
woman.  Chat  with  missionaries  in  La 
America  and  Africa.  The  abstract  ide£ 
does  not  always  become  the  reality. 

Bishops  in  the  1998  synods  for  A 
and  for  Oceania,  short  of  priests,  plea 
to  be  able  to  ordain  married  men.  Or 
told  of  sending  airplanes  to  islands  wi 
consecrated  hosts  for  services.  But,  he 
that  is  not  the  Eucharist.  But  their  "ir 
ventions"  never  got  by  the  Vatican  se 
tariat  that  controlled  publication  of  tr 
"propositions"  presented  to  the  pope. 

Such  enforced  silence  and  deceit  J 
continue  to  obstruct  efforts  to  resolve!' 
intellectual,  emotional  and  now,  after 
Dallas,  canonical  chaos  we  are  in.  Ou 
authorities  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  pa: 
The  pope's  spokesman  has  said  homca 
uals  should  not  be  ordained;  Brooklyi 
bishop  has  just  banned  Voice  of  the  j 
Faithful  in  his  diocese,  as  has  also  beef 
done  in  Boston,  Newark,  Bridgeport  i< 
Rockville  Centre.  In  that  last  diocesei 
bishop,  faced  with  a  priest  shortage, 
announced  that  he  was  importing  12 
templative  Nigerian  nuns  to  pray  foi 
vocations!  Our  beloved  church  seem 
be  self-destructing. 

(Msgr.)  Harry  J. 
New  Yort 
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l  New  World  Coming!' 

unday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  1,  2002 

lgs:  Is  63:16b-17,  19b;  64:2-7;  Ps  80:2-3,  15-16,  18-19;  1  Cor  1:3-9;  Mk  13:33-37 
io  not  know  when  the  lord  of  the  house  is  coming"  (Mk  13:35) 


r   "T"E  SPEND  SO  MUCH  of  life 

A  I  waiting.  As  children,  we 
\l  could  hardly  wait  for  birth- 
jf  days,  free  days  and  holidays; 
ild  hardly  wait  to  grow  up.  Now,  as 
we  wait  for  buses  and  trains;  we  wait 
tors'  offices  and  government  agen- 
e  wait  for  our  turn  on  the  golf  course 
tennis  court;  we  wait  to  get  into  a 
\  Some  people  e  'en  wait  to  die.  At 
ye  wait  for  something  to  happen;  at 
imes  we  wait  for  something  to  stop 
ling.  In  either  case,  waiting  for  the 
to  unfold  is  a  common  human  expe- 

vent  is  a  time  of  waiting.  But  waiting 
at?  Surely,  it  is  not  simply  a  time  of 
;  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  for  that 
las  already  taken  place.  Nor  is  it  real- 
le  of  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  world, 
2  have  claimed.  Today's  readings  tell 

Advent  is  a  time  of  waiting  for  the 
ance  of  the  reign  of  God.  Because 
gn  dawned  for  us  with  the  birth  of 

we  look  forward  to  the  feast  of 
nas  and  celebrate  its  importance, 
e  this  reign  issues  in  a  new  world  of 
we  reflect  on  the  end  of  the  old 
The  reign  of  God  constandy  unfolds 
us,  so  we  are  always  looking  for  its 

appearance — hoping  for  a  time  of 
iliation  and  genuine  peace,  a  time  of 

respect  and  cooperation.  Advent  is 
le  of  waiting  for  this  new  world  to 

s  long  for  such  a  new  world,  because 
no  longer  tolerate  the  one  in  which 
.  The  present  world  is  one  of  vio- 
nd  hatred,  of  dishonesty  and  greed;  a 
hat  seems  to  prey  on  the  most  vul- 
•.  From  the  midst  of  such  pain,  Isaiah 
us  to  cry  out  to  God  in  complaint: 
ave  you  not  protected  us?  Why  have 
Dwed  things  to  get  so  bad? 
ough  we  today  seldom  use  formal 
in  our  public  prayer,  the  ancient 


Israelites  frequently  complained  to  God. 
And  why  not  complain?  To  whom  else,  if 
not  to  God,  should  we  turn  when  we  are 
oppressed,  overburdened  and  feel  hope- 
less? Who  better  than  God  can  remedy  the 
personal  and  social  ills  that  we  must 
endure?  Religious  souls  lament  die  appar- 
ent absence  of  God  in  the  workings  of  the 
world.  Tender  hearts  lament  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  or  marginal- 
ized in  society.  Broken  spirits  lament  the 
suffering  that  touches  every  life.  Through 
the  ages  believers  have  cried  out:  where  is 
God?  Or  directing  their  complaint  to  God 
have  demanded:  how  long,  O  Lord?  The 
readings  for  this  First  Sunday  of  Advent 
direct  us  to  acknowledge  the  difficulties 
that  face  us  in  life.  Advent  is  a  time  to 
lament  these  difficulties. 

Though  the  readings  direct  us  to 
acknowledge  our  pain,  they  do  not  allow  us 
to  become  fixated  in  it.  Instead  we  are  invit- 
ed to  turn  our  gaze  to  the  hope  of  a  brighter 
future.  The  images  of  God  employed  in 
these  readings  encourage  us  to  do  so.  The 
very  character  of  these  images  enables  us  to 
move  from  our  initial  complaint  to  expres- 
sions of  confidence.  Isaiah  addresses  God 
both  as  father,  who  has  given  us  life  and 
who  cares  for  us,  and  as  artisan,  who  has 
fashioned  us  as  works  of  art.  The  psalmist 
depicts  God  as  a  shepherd  who  is  attentive 
to  the  sheep,  as  a  vinedresser  who  works 
diligently  for  the  health  and  productivity  of 
the  vines,  as  an  imperial  ruler  and  a  military 
captain,  both  of  whom  are  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  their  people.  These  images 
are  meant  to  assure  us  of  God's  solicitous 
concern.  Our  waiting  for  a  new  world  may- 
be tedious  and  sometimes  even  discourag- 
ing, but  we  should  not  be  disheartened,  for 
God  is  there  for  us. 

When  will  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  appear;  when  will  this  new  world 
arrive?  When  will  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
dawn?  We  do  not  know  for  sure,  so  we 


must  wait  with  patient  expectation;  we 
must  wait  in  joyful  hope  that  it  will  come 
soon.  And  what  should  we  do  while  we 
wait?  In  the  Gospel  story  the  servants  do 
not  wait  idly.  They  assume  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  die  household.  Today  we 
are  responsible  for  the  natural  world  in 
which  we  live,  for  the  society  of  which  we 
are  a  part  and  for  the  work  of  the  church.  As 
overwhelming  as  this  task  may  seem,  Paul 
reminds  us  that  w  e  haw  all  the  gifts  and  tal- 
ents that  we  need  to  live  taithtulK  in  this 
world:  "You  are  not  lacking  in  any  spiritual 
gift  as  you  wait  for  the  revelation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Pregnant  with  expectation,  we  are 
admonished  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  ful- 
fillment. We  wait  for  that  day  in  partner- 
ship widi  others  who  wait.  This  means  that 
in  our  waiting  we  are  vigilant  for  justice, 
compassionate  toward  those  who  lament 
and,  yes,  forgiving  of  those  who  wrong  us. 
We  live  between  the  time  of  Christ's  first 
coming  and  the  time  of  final  fulfillment,  an 
in-between  time  of  ambiguity  and  hope. 
We  believe  that  we  have  a  future  worth 
waiting  for,  worth  working  toward.  Relying 
on  God's  promises  to  us,  we  firmly  believe- 
that  "there's  a  new  world  coming,  and  it's 
just  around  the  bend;  diere's  a  new  day 
coming,  this  one's  coming  to  an  end!" 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Lift  up  your  own  needs  to  God;  com- 
plain if  need  be. 

•  With  Paul,  thank  God  for  having 
already  given  you  the  grace  you  need 
to  remain  faithful  until  the  day  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  contribute  to 
the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  of  a 
better  world? 
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A  Jesuit  mua. 


Of  Many  Things 


TIM   NAMB  KATERI 
Tekakwitha  may  not  strike 
chords  of  recognition  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers,  nor 
did  it  in  mine  until  I  made  a  retreat 
this  past  summer  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
North  American  Martyrs  in 
Auriesville,  N.Y. 

The  shrine  is  dedicated  primarily 
to  eight  French  Jesuits  who  came  to 
evangelize  what  was  known  in  the 
L600's  as  New  France.  At  least  three  of 
them  met  death  at  this  location,  the 
site  of  a  Mohawk  village  called 
Ossernenon,  where  Kateri  was  born  a 
decade  later.  I  ler  embrace  of 
Christianity  and  the  mortified  and 
prayerful  manner  of  her  life  led  to  her 
becoming  part  of  the  shrine's  spirit — 
her  statue  dominates  one  of  the  four 
altars  in  the  huge  coliseum-stvie 
church  erected  after  the  martyrs's  can- 
onization in  1930.  Now  Kateri  too, 
beatified  in  1980,  awaits  canonization. 

Kateri's  Christian  Indian  modier 
and  her  Mohawk  father  died  of  small- 
pox while  she  was  still  an  infant,  and 
she  was  raised  by  relatives  in  a  nearby 
Mohawk  village.  Coming  into  contact 
with  other  missionaries — successors  to 
those  killed — she  requested  baptism. 
Her  new  religion  angered  her  relatives 
and  the  villagers,  who  saw  her  conver- 
sion as  a  traitorous  embracing  of  the 
white  man's  religion  and  a  rejection  of 
their  own  customs.  Their  disapproba- 
tion of  her  refusal  to  many  (she  later 
made  a  vow  of  virginity),  her  long  hours 
of  prayer  and  her  penitential  practices 
reached  persecutorial  levels.  With  the 
missionaries'  help,  she  fled  to  another 
Jesuit  outpost  in  what  is  now  Canada. 
There  she  lived  out  the  remainder  of 
her  short  life — she  died  at  24. 

Present-day  spiritualities  do  not 
favor  the  severity  of  the  penances 
Kateri  undertook.  But  for  her,  diey 
were  a  way  of  allying  herself  with  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  and  attaching  herself 
almost  literally  to  his  cross.  In  this  she- 
had  much  in  common  widi  St.  Rose  of 
Lima,  who  lived  a  century  earlier  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  Latin 
America. 

Kateri's  penances  went  far  beyond 
such  standard  practices  as  fasting  and 
vigils.  Walking  barefoot  in  snow  and 
whipping  herself  with  reeds  until  her 


back  bled  were  among  the  milder 
ones.  Of  these  and  other  austerities, 
her  spiritual  director  wrote  after  her 
death:  "Although  in  my  heart  I 
admired  her,  I  pretended  to  be  dis- 
pleased and  reprimanded  her  for  her 
imprudence."  But  just  as  some  com- 
mentators in  our  own  times  have 
viewed  the  penances  of  Rose  of  Lima 
as  an  oblique  form  of  reparation  for 
the  crimes  of  the  conquistadors,  so 
might  we  today  see  those  of  Kateri  as  a 
form  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
Europeans  (including  missionaries) 
who,  in  their  brutal  efforts  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  new-found  lands  in  the 
1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries,  all  but 
destroyed  the  cultures  of  Native 
American  peoples  across  the  continent. 

But  they  were  not  entirely 
destroyed.  The  vice-postulator  of 
Kateri's  cause  for  canonization  is  John 
Paret,  a  Jesuit  who  resides  at  the 
shrine.  At  the  time  of  my  retreat,  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  annual 
Tekakw  itha  conference.  He  explained 
that  the  conference's  goals  include 
empowering  Native  American 
Catholics  to  live  in  harmony  with  both 
their  Catholic  and  with  their  Native 
American  spirituality.  The  latter,  with 
its  emphasis  on  reverence  for  die 
earth,  has  special  relevance  now  as  the 
degradation  of  die  earth  continues  at 
an  ever-accelerating  rate.  Father  Paret 
said  that  Kateri  is,  in  fact,  viewed  as 
the  patroness  of  ecology. 

Conference  members  pray  for 
Kateri's  canonization.  What  is  needed 
to  move  the  process  forward  is  the 
required  miracle,  a  physical  cure  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  medical  sci- 
ence, effected  through  the  intercession 
of  Kateri  alone.  Father  Paret  cited  sev- 
eral cures  that  initially  seemed  to  have 
been  miraculous,  but  under  close 
scrutiny  these  were  rejected  by  the 
postulator  in  Rome.  He  noted  that 
with  advances  in  medicine  and  science, 
identifying  cures  as  miraculous  has 
become  increasingly  difficult.  But 
given  the  injustices  inflicted  upon 
Native  American  peoples,  proclaiming 
Kateri  as  the  first  Native  American 
saint  would  underscore  the  value  of 
their  culture  and  spirituality — and 
serve  as  a  form  of  reparation  in  its  own 
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Haitians  at 
)ives's  Door 

rHE  EIGHT  MILLION  HAITIANS  who  share 
the  Caribbean  Island  of  Hispaniola  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  the  unwel- 
come distinction  of  populating  the  poorest 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
a  country  that  has  endured  for  two  centuries  a  series  of 
ernments  inept  and  oppressive  in  varying  degrees. 
Naturally  enough,  many  younger  Haitians  look  for  a 
!  ace  to  migrate  to  South  Florida  even  if  this  means 
:ring  illegally  by  sailing  the  open  seas  in  small  boats. 
|  years,  however,  they  have  been  getting  a  chilly  recep- 
i  from  their  rich  neighbor. 

:  Consider  two  historical  moments  nearly  a  quarter-cen- 
I  'apart.  In  the  autumn  of  1979,  when  the  Duvalier  dic- 
rship  established  by  the  infamous  Papa  Doc  and  con- 
ed by  his  son  still  held  power  in  Haiti,  hundreds  of 
dans,  the  so-called  "boat  people,"  tried  to  reach 
|  ida.  They  were  either  interdicted  at  sea  by  the  Coast 
ird  or  promptly  shipped  back  by  the  hnmigration  and 
uralization  Service  if  they  landed. 

l  \t  that  time,  die  Most  Rev.  Edward  A.  McCarthy,  who 
archbishop  of  Miami,  called  for  a  more  just  and 
lane  treatment  of  these  Haitian  refugees.  He  pointed 
that  Cuban  refugees  were  automatically  granted  politi- 
isylum — on  the  grounds  that  they  were  fleeing  a 
nmunist  regime — but  Haitians  were  required  to  give 
:t  proof  that  they  qualified  for  asylum.  Until  they 
fed  their  eligibility,  these  boat  people  were  held  in 
S.  detention  centers.  In  effect,  they  were  imprisoned. 
This  autumn  Haitian  refugees  have  been  in  the  news 
n,  because  their  miseries  at  home  have  not  much 
inished.  Haiti  is  as  poor  as  ever,  and  on  Sept.  4  the 
anization  of  American  States  rebuked  the  regime  of 
ri's  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  for  its  repressive 

I  rices. 

I  Last  December,  the  Bush  Administration  ruled  that 
dan  refugees  are  to  be  detained  until  their  requests  for 

1  am  have  been  evaluated.  It  was  said  diat  this  policy, 

l  :h  applies  to  no  other  nationality,  had  to  be  put  in  place 
revent  an  imminent  mass  exodus  from  Haiti. 
Some  recent  visitors  to  the  island,  who  are  experienced 

1  avers,  have  detected  no  signs  of  any  such  mass  migra- 
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tion.  Limited  attempts,  nowc.^,,  a 
freighter  carrying  some  200  Haitians  ran  aground 
Miami  beach,  and  the  refugees  waded  or  swam  ashore. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  soon  captured  and  penned  up  in 
detention  centers.  The  next  day,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Miami,  the  Most  Rev.  John  C.  Favalora,  echoing  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  Archbishop  McCarthy,  asked  the  I.N.S. 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  treat  these  new  refugees  as 
it  does  those  of  other  countries  and  to  give  them  "the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  right  to  request  asylum  and  have 
access  to  legal  counsel." 

The  administration's  first  reactions  were  discouraging. 
White  House  spokesman  Ari  Fleischer  said  on  Oct.  30  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  plans  to  review  the  policy  on 
Haitian  immigrants  and  that  President  Bush  would  not 
interfere  with  the  workings  of  the  I.N.S.  All  the  same,  at  a 
press  conference  on  Nov.  7,  Mr.  Bush  himself  said: 
"Haitians  and  everybody  else  ought  to  be  treated  the  same 
way,  and  we're  in  the  process  of  making  sure  that  happens." 

if  the  president  wants  sound  guidance  on  moving  that  process 
along,  he  might  consult  die  testimony  that  Miami's 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Thomas  Ci.  Wenski  gave  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  on  Oct.  1.  The  area  served 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami  includes  some  350,000 
1  laitians,  most  of  whom  are  Catholics.  Bishop  Wenski  is 
head  of  the  archdiocese's  Office  of  I  laitian  Affairs  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Migration. 

In  his  detailed  testimony,  Bishop  Wenski  noted  courte- 
ously but  pointedly  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  protecting 
the  persecuted  is  often  discriminatory — for  instance,  indul- 
gent toward  Cubans  and  Chinese  but  harsh  toward 
Haitians,  although  these  are  people  "who  resort  to  desper- 
ate measures  to  relieve  desperate  situations." 

In  summary,  the  bishop  recommended  that  the  present 
detention  policy  be  gready  modified  and  used  only  in  excep 
tional  circumstances.  He  also  argued  that  refugees  should 
not  only  be  allowed  access  to  legal  counsel  but  should  also 
be  given  the  time,  privacy  and  decent  living  conditions  diev 
will  need  while  working  up  their  case  for  asylum. 

Such  changes  would  effect  short-term  improvement.  In 
the  long  term,  as  Bishop  Wenski  said  in  an  interview  with 
Catholic  News  Service  last  month,  the  solution  for  Haiti  is 
to  make  it  a  place  that  is  really  livable  for  its  citizens.  The 
Lhited  States,  one  might  add,  has  the  resources  for  that 
enterprise  and  should  have  the  will.  All  its  own  citizens, 
except  for  Native  Americans,  were  once  aliens  themselves  oi 
are  descendants  of  aliens. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Official  Says  New  Norms 
Give  Greater  Protections 

Far  from  weakening  the  church's  ability 
to  protect  children,  the  revisions  to  the 
U.S.  bishops'  norms  on  sexual  abuse 
establish  a  rigorous  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  offending  priests  and  highlight 
the  gravity  of  such  crimes,  the  Vatican's 
top  canon  law  official  said.  Archbishop 
Julian  1  Ierranz,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Legislative  Texts, 
defended  the  revisions  worked  out  by  a 
U.S. -Vatican  commission  and  said  criti- 
cism of  the  changes  reflects  an  incom- 
plete understanding  of  church  law. 

Archbishop  Herranz  was  one  of  four 
Vatican  representatives  on  the  mixed 
commission  that  revised  the  U.S.  norms; 
the  revisions  were  discussed  and  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  U.S.  bishops  in  mid- 
November.  Archbishop  Herranz  pre- 
dicted quick  Vatican  approval  of  the 
final  text.  Like  several  of  the  bishops 
involved  in  drawing  up  the  sex  abuse 
norms,  Archbishop  I  Ierranz  said  the 
revisions  had  been  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  by  some  sectors  of  the 
media. 

"It  would  be  unfair  to  characterize 
the  recommended  modifications  as  tak- 
ing a  step  backward  in  the  campaign  to 
protect  our  children  from  sexual  abuse," 
the  archbishop  said.  "In  fact,  I  would 
contend  that  the  revisions,  by  reducing 
ambiguities  and  spelling  out  with 
greater  detail  the  fair  and  proper  pro- 
cess to  be  used,  will  actually  enable  the 
church  to  offer  even  greater  protection 
to  children,"  he  said. 

Archbishop  I  Ierranz  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Holy  See  sought  to 
"water  down"  the  U.S.  norms  or  "clog 
the  wheels  of  justice"  by  putting  into 
place  a  complex  legal  process  to  handle 
clerical  sex  abuse  accusations. 

"The  suggestion  that  the  Holy  See 
actually  reserved  these  matters  to  itself 
to  thwart  the  claims  of  U.S.  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth,"  he  said.  In  effect,  he  said,  the 
re\  sions  added  the  necessary  procedu- 


BALTIMORE  POLICY  REQUIRES  FINGERPRINTING.  Baltimore's  Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  is  finir 
printed  by  Darlen  Coombs  of  Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems  on  Nov.  15.  A  new  archdioca 
policy  requires  fingerprinting  and  a  criminal  background  check  of  all  employees  who  come  into  di 
tact  with  children.  (CNS  photo  by  Owen  Sweeney  III,  Catholic  Review) 


ral  detail  to  the  norms,  which  the  bish- 
ops were  forced  to  draw  up  hurriedly 
during  their  meeting  in  Dallas  in  June. 

"There  was  no  attempt  to  step  back 
from  the  commitment  made  at  Dallas 
or  to  frustrate  victims  in  their  attempt 
to  seek  redress.  Rather,  the  goal  was  to 
eliminate  any  internal  inconsistencies  or 
ambiguities  that  could  lead  to  difficul- 
ties in  applying  the  norms,"  he  said. 

Archbishop  Herranz  said  there  was 
confusion  in  the  media  especially  about 
the  U.S.  church  tribunals  that  will  handle 
clerical  sex  abuse  cases.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  U.S.  dioceses  may  need  years 
to  set  up  such  a  system  of  church  courts, 
and  that  this  will  be  an  enormous  task. 
The  archbishop,  however,  pointed  out 
that  U.S.  dioceses  already  have  tribunals 
in  place;  they  typically  handle  marriage 
cases,  but  there  is  nothing  that  limits  their 
competence  to  such  cases.  Some  have 
handled  penal  cases  in  the  past,  he  said. 


These  U.S.  church  courts  already 
process  more  dian  35,000  matrimoi 
cases  a  year,  and  "it  would  be  hard 
imagine  that  the  addition  of  a  hand! 
penal  cases  each  year  would  pose  an 
obstacle  that  could  not  be  overconu 
said.  After  all,  he  said,  clerical  sexua 
abuse  cases  are  relatively  rare;  the 
approximately  230  cases  of  priests  d 
plined  in  2002  involved  incidents  th 
have  taken  place  over  the  last  40  ye; 


National  Review  Board  Outline 
Plans  to  Combat  Sexual  Abus 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops'  nationa 
review  board  on  sexual  abuse  has  oi 
lined  its  plans  to  study  the  issue  of  ( 
cal  sexual  abuse  and  to  set  benchma 
for  measuring  diocesan  child-protec 
programs. 

The  board  said  one  subcommitti 
headed  by  Jane  Chiles,  former  direc 
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he  Kentucky  Catholic  Conference,  is 
lying  diocesan  plans  to  create  a  safe 
ironment  for  children  in  church 
istry  and  intends  to  "establish 
chmarks"  for  such  diocesan  pro- 
ns.  Another  subcommittee,  headed 
Duquesne  University  law  professor 
holas  Cafardi,  is  working  on  "the 
stitutive  elements  necessary  to  guar- 
■e  due  process  rights  in  the  proce- 
:s  used  by  diocesan  review  boards" 
n  they  assess  sexual  abuse  allega- 
s,  it  said.  Cafardi's  subcommittee 
md  wide  variation  and  little  or  no 
dardization  in  procedures"  currently 
iwed  by  diocesan  review  boards 
ss  the  country. 

he  all-lay  board  reported  that  it  has 
listening  sessions  with  victims  "to 
Bstand  firsthand  the  terrible  ordeals 
ugh  which  these  aggrieved  parties 
:  lived  and  their  continuing  resent- 
t  over  what  they  view  as  the  inept 
callous  handling  of  their  cases  by 
lierarchy."  Leaders  of  victims' 
ips  "made  clear  that  the  single  most 
jrtant  corrective  action  they  seek  is 
op  accountability,"  the  report  said, 
report  was  released  following  the 
d's  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mov.  1 1 . 

oncerning  plans  to  engage  in  a 
tprehensive  study  of  the  causes  and 
ext  of  the  current  crisis,"  the  board 
a  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
hington  attorney  Robert  S.  Bennett 
reparing  an  extensive  list  of  authori- 
e  sources,  broadly  reflective  of  the 
isity  of  opinion  on  the  subject....  It 
r  intent  to  take  testimony  from 
:  individuals  in  a  series  of  scheduled 
Dns  in  cities  across  the  country"  in 
Tort  to  search  out  the  roots  of  the 

n  a  second  study,  to  assess  the 
re  and  scope  of  the  problem,  the 
d  said  a  preliminary  review  showed 
there  is  little  "accurate  statistical 
mation  available,"  but  "we  have 

assured  that  with  proper  focus  and 
irees  this  data  can  be  obtained."  A 
femittee  headed  by  Alice  Bourke 
's,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oiego,  is  researching  how  that 

should  be  done. 

ie  report  said  the  national  office 
>  ssue  its  first  public  annual  audit  of 
:san  policies  and  practices  in  2003, 


naming  those  not  in  compliance  with 
national  policy,  and  the  national  review 
board  will  review  that  audit  and  forward 
it  with  recommendations  to  the  head  of 
the  bishops'  conference. 


Pope  Defrocks  Pittsburgh  Priest 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  dismissed  from 
the  clerical  state  Rev.  Anthony  J. 
Cipolla,  whom  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh  had  barred  from  all 
public  ministry  since  1988.  In  1993  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  settled  out  of 
court  a  lawsuit  filed  by  a  man  who 
alleged  that  the  priest  had  sexually 
abused  him  as  a  teenager  over  a  four- 
year  period  in  the  1 980's.  The  case  of 
Cipolla's  suspension  from  ministry  made 
headlines  in  1993,  when  the  church's 
supreme  court,  the  Apostolic  Signature, 
reversed  Bishop  Wuerl's  decision  to  sus- 
pend him,  and  again  in  1995  when  the 
Signature  reversed  its  own  decision  and 
reinstated  the  suspension. 

Despite  the  suspension,  Cipolla  was 
periodically  engaged  in  priestly  ministry, 
including  concelebrating  Mass  in 
February  1994  on  the  EWTN  Catholic 
television  network  (whose  spokesperson 
said  they  were  unaware  of  the  suspen- 
sion). Cipolla  had  also  been  discovered 
serving  as  a  chaplain  on  a  Catholic- 
cruise;  leading  pilgrimages  to  Bosnia, 
Spain  and  Venezuela;  saying  Mass  at  a 
St.  Louis  parish;  and  leading  a  retreat  in 
Detroit. 


S.O.A.  Protest  Draws  Thousands, 
Leads  to  96  Arrests 

In  an  annual  peaceful  protest  that  began 
with  13  people  in  1989,  thousands  of 
demonstrators  called  for  the  closing  of 
the  former  School  of  the  Americas  at 
Fort  Benning  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  on 
Nov.  16-17.  Now  renamed  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  tor  Security 
Cooperation,  the  school  trains  Latin 
American  soldiers.  Graduates  of  the 
school  have  been  implicated  in  the  tor- 
ture, rape  and  murder  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  in  Central  and  South 
America,  including  the  1989  assassina- 
tion of  six  Jesuits,  their  housekeeper  and 
her  daughter  in  El  Salvador.  Organizers 
said  11,000  protesters  participated.  By 
late  Nov.  17,  96  people,  including  six 


nuns,  had  been  arrested  for  entering  the 
base,  after  circumventing  the  10-foot 
barbed-wire  fence,  a  trespassing  viola- 
tion. On  Nov.  18,  51  protesters  were 
arraigned,  with  bail  set  at  $5,000.  On 
Nov.  19,  43  remained  in  jail.  It  was  the 
first  time  arrested  protesters  were  not 
released  on  their  own  recognizance. 

News  Briers 

•  Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini,  the  vicar  for 
Rome  and  president  of  the  Italian  bish- 
ops' conference,  spoke  out  in  support  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Giulio  Andreotti 
after  Andreotti  was  sentenced  to  24 
years  in  prison  for  conspiring  with  the 
Mafia  to  murder  a  journalist.  The 
Vatican's  newspaper,  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  also  expressed  "full  solidarity" 
with  Andreotti,  a  seven-time  prime  min- 
ister seen  as  a  strong  political  ally  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

•  The  US.  Senate  on  Nov.  14  killed  the 
"faith-based"  bill  —  the  Charity  Aid, 
Recovery  and  Empowerment  Act  —  by 
not  letting  it  get  to  the  floor  lor  a  vote. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  a  dead- 
ly attack  on  Israeli  soldiers  in  the  bibli- 
cal city  of  Hebron  and  prayed  that 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  find  the 
courage  to  make  peace. 

•  Bishop  Jorge  Jimenez  Carvajal,  whose 
kidnapping  by  Colombian  guerrillas 
sparked  widespread  international  criti- 
cism, was  rescued  by  the  army  on  Nov. 
15  after  a  firefight  with  his  captors. 

•  The  Vatican  has  ordered  the  addition 
of  at  least  one  extra  year  ol  studies  to 
programs  offering  Vatican-authorized 
degrees  in  canon  law  ,  saying  too  many 
students  lack  the  necessary  background 
in  theology  and  Latin.  Beginning  with 
the  2003-4  academic  year,  universities 
in  Rome  and  around  the  world  that 
offer  Vatican-authorized  degrees  w  ill 
require  three  years  of  study  for  a  licen- 
tiate degree  instead  of  the  current  two 
years. 

•  Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor 
of  Westminster  announced  plans  to  use 
Renew  International,  the  parish-level 
faith  renewal  program  developed  by 
Msgr.  Thomas  KJeissler,  of  the 
.Archdiocese  of  Newark,  N.J.,  to  revital- 
ize the  archdiocese  spiritually. 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Educational  Opportunity  in  the  Inner  City 


Opening  Doors 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  PROEFRIEDT- 

Oxi  afternoon  in  the  late  1940s,  the  eighth-grade  classroom  in 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  elementary  school  in  Brooklyn  was  disrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  fi\  e  or  six  boys  from  the  local  public  school.  They  were 
part  of  a  released  time  program  that  allowed  public  school  children  to 
attend  religion  classes  in  parochial  and  other  religious  schools.  I  learned 
much  later  that  such  released  rime  programs  were  developed  in  response  to  a  1948 
Supreme  Court  case,  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education.  The  courts  decision  in  that  case 

WILLIAM  A.  PROEFRIEDT  is  a  professor  emeritus  in  the  School  of  Education  at  Queens 
College,  a  part  of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  He  continues  to  teach  courses  in  the 
philosophy  of  education  and  the  history  of  American  education  as  an  adjunct  professor. 
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forbidden  the  practice  known  as  Week  Day  Religious 
ication  (W.D.R.E.),  which  permitted  sectarian  teachers 
teach  religion  classes  in  public  schools.  In  Zorach  v. 
uson  (1952),  the  court  upheld  "released  time"  programs 
;  provided  religious  instruction  during  public  school 
rs  but  away  from  public  school  buildings. 
We  had  no  desks  for  the  "publicks,"  as  we  called  them, 
Dur  crowded  classroom  of  almost  70  boys.  Brother 
lislaus  folded  down  the  seats  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
L  row  of  desks,  so  the  visitors  were  able  at  least  to  sit.  But 
ther  Stan  was  irritated;  he  hadn't  received  word  that  the 

boys  were  coming.  We  had  done  our  catechism  for  the 

already.  Adjustments  were  made,  but  the  "publicks" 
Ay  disappeared  over  the  next  few  weeks.  Brother  Stan 

us  later  that  good  Catholic  parents  would  have  sent 

I  r  children  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  begin  with. 

,  W.D.R.E.  and  released  time  were  just  two  of  the  many 
!  tices  that  have  marked  the  complex,  shifting  history  of 
j  dons  between  religion  and  public  education  in  America. 

I I  still  surprised  by  liberal  friends  and  colleagues,  with 
I  m  I  agree  on  so  many  issues,  who  work  from  an  overly 

jlified  version  of  the  history  of  American  education, 
ir  historical  blindness  translates  into  a  smug  certainty 
it  their  political  position  whenever  issues  of  church, 
:  and  public  education  arise.  That  has  happened  often 
le  last  few  decades  and,  most  recently,  in  the  quarrel 
the  Cleveland  School  Voucher  Program. 
Vly  liberal  friends  and  The  New  York  Times  editorial 
[  :  share  the  notion  that  Jefferson,  Madison  and  their 
patriots  erected  a  "wall  of  separation"  between  church 
state.  This  wall  then  led  to  the  creation  of  secular  pub- 
!:  chools.  It  is  supposed  that  these  schools  flourished 
I  ugh  the  19th  and  most  of  the  20th  century,  until  short- 
i  fter  the  Second  World  War,  when  religious  zealots 
I  n  demanding  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  public  school 
i;  ind  at  graduation  ceremonies,  and  Catholics  began  agi- 
ji  g  for  public  monies  to  support  their  divisive  propagan- 
:  lg  in  parochial  schools.  A  few  brave  souls,  we  are  told, 
ht  against  this  religious  fanaticism,  and  until  very 
J  titly  managed  to  shore  up  that  wall  of  separation 
j  'een  church  and  state  that  had  been  put  in  place  by  the 
ding  fathers. 

iistory  provides  no  foundation  for  these  assumptions. 
!  temporary  historians  of  American  education,  like 
|j  rence  Cremin,  Diane  Ravitch,  Carl  Kaestle  and  many 
I!  rs  have  drawn  a  far  more  complex  picture.  James  W. 
I  er's  Between  Church  and  State:  Religion  and  Education  in  a 
!  ^cultural  America  ( 1 999)  is  a  comprehensive  and 
I  iced  treatment  of  that  school  history.  Fraser  makes  the 
t  that  the  wording  of  the  U.S.  Constitution's  First 
ndment,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
Jishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 


thereof,"  was  agreed  upon  because  no  one  of  the  powerful 
Protestant  churches — Congregationalism  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopalian — was  strong  enough  to  establish  itself  as  the 
official  religion  of  the  new  nation,  though  each  would  have 
dearly  loved  to  do  so. 

The  radical  separation  of  church  and  state  called  for  by 
the  Constitution  was  a  necessary  compromise.  Almost  no 
one  in  the  earlv  Republic  saw  the  first  amendment  as  ban- 
ning the  teaching  of  Protestant  Christianity-  in  the  schools. 
Public  school  leadership  often  resided  with  leading 
Protestant  ministers,  and  the  boards  of  the  charity  schools 
in  cities  like  New  York  were  also  dominated  by  Protestant 
churchmen.  This  leadership  was  reflected  in  school  prac- 
tices, readers  and  textbooks. 

Arguments  over  religion  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury usually  took  place  among  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ments within  different  Protestant  sects,  who  saw  the  kind  of 
bland  Protestantism  championed  by  educational  leaders  like 
Horace  Mann  (1796-1859),  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  peace  among  various  sects,  as  wickedly  depart- 
ing from  revealed  truth.  Mann  and  his  universalizing 
Protestant  colleagues  in  a  number  of  other  states  were  on 
the  verge  of  having  their  way  when  a  huge  influx  of  immi- 
grant Irish  Catholics  into  the  nation's  cities  occurred  tow  ard 
the  middle  of  the  century.  These  Irish,  with  their  clerical 
leaders,  perceived  correctly  that  the  Protestantism  taught  in 
the  schools,  however  bland,  was  riddled  with  anti-Catholic 
assumptions  rooted  in  three  centuries  of  religious  strife. 
Further,  they  were  willing  to  pav  for  their  own  school  sys- 
tems. In  an  effort  to  assuage  Catholics,  the  public  schools 
spoke  less  about  the  Bible  and  became,  in  our  terms,  more 
secular.  Further  immigration  brought  more  religious  diver- 
sity to  the  country  and  pushed  the  schools  into  more  secu- 
lar practices,  lest  they  offend  those  of  a  particular  religion  or 
of  no  religion.  These  developments  have  created  difficult 
public  policy  questions  for  all  of  us  today. 

Some  time  ago,  I  gave  a  tepid  endorsement  to  the  insti- 
tutional pluralists  who  see  the  public  schools  as  transmitting 
their  own  set  of  unexamined  values — and  are  therefore  any- 
thing but  neutral.  Since  the  public  schools  are  transmitting 
their  ideologies,  these  advocates  of  pluralism  call  for  the 
public  funding  of  schools  sponsored  by  various  religious 
groups  (Teachers  College  Record,  summer  1985).  I  have 
always  seen  my  role  as  more  of  an  inquirer  than  an  advocate; 
and  the  complexities  of  church/state  issues  in  this  country 
have  left  me  with  great  uncertainty-  on  most  policy  issues. 
Further,  I  feel  the  same  nervousness  supporting  vouchers  as 
I  did  marching  and  demonstrating  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  There  were  often  people  around  me  shouting  slogans 
with  which  I  disagreed  and  working  from  political  and  eco- 
nomic agendas  much  different  from  my  own. 
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More  recently,  however,  I  have  seen  the  moral  impera- 
tive of  a  full-throated  endorsement  of  public  funding  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  attend  Catholic  schools  in  inner 
cities.  Too  many  doors  have  already  been  closed  on  these 
children  over  the  last  few  decades,  and  so  I  applaud  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  June  27  of  tliis  year  (Zelman  v. 
Simmons-Harris)  that  asserted  die  constitutionality  of  pro- 
viding vouchers  to  poor  ami  minority  students,  even  though 
most  of  these  children  attend  Catholic  schools.  I  do  this  not 
so  much  because  I  am  certain  that  die  religious  institution- 
al pluralists  are  right  in  their  arguments  for  funding  of 
diverse  schools,  but  because  I  am  appalled  by  the  unwilling- 

We  close  every  door  on  these  parents 
and  children,  and  then  try  to  deny  them 
in  their  effort  to  find  a  wav  out. 


: 


ness  of  those  in  pow  er,  including  the  public  school  estab- 
lishment, to  take  seriously  the  plight  of  these  children. 

Many  of  my  teacher-union  friends  with  whom  I  have 
walked  on  picket  lines  in  the  past  have  been  appalled  by  my 
suggestion  that  we  ought  to  look  again  at  die  possibilities  of 
vouchers  lor  poor  children,  even  though  thev  are  likely  to 
be  applied  in  a  Catholic  school.  The  union  has  tor  years, 
unfortunately,  waged  a  fight  for  seniority7  rules  that  have 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  out 
of  the  most  difficult  schools.  These  seniority  rides  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  but  they  result  in  a  great  deal  of 
collateral  damage.  Thev  help  to  close  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity on  the  poorest  of  our  children. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  public  education  establishment  is 
clearly  miffed  at  the  spending  of  voucher  monies  in 
Catholic  settings,  no  suburban  public  school  districts 
stepped  up  to  the  plate,  as  they  might  have,  to  accept 
Cleveland's  inner  city  students.  Nor  would  anyone,  know- 
ing the  long  history  of  school  integration  efforts  coming  up 
against  local  control  of  education,  have  expected  them  to. 
This  historical  opposition  to  cross-district  school  integra- 
tion has  also  helped  to  close  the  door  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity on  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  overheated  rhetoric  of  some  of 
those  who  oppose  spending  voucher  money  in  Catholic 
schools.  This  language  is  as  excessive  as  the  speechifying  of 
some  on  the  right,  who  think  the  public  schools  are  leading 
the  nation  down  the  road  to  perdition.  W  e  hear  that  vouch- 
er programs  like  Cleveland's  will  weaken  American  democ- 
racy; we  are  given  estimates  of  outlandish  future  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  Organizations  like  People  for  the 
American  Way  blame  the  political  right  for  opposing 


reform  in  the  public  schools  that  would  make  vou«r 
unnecessary.  Would  that  the  right  were  die  onlv  cufct 
The  opposition  to  the  adequate  education  of  poor  chilftj- 
is  much  more  widespread.  The  dirty  little  secret  oft 
nation  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  spend  our  money  on  (le 
people's  children — and  the  poor  are  the  odier  peoplew 
close  every  door  of  opportunity  on  these  parents  and  ftl 
dren,  and  then  try  to  deny  diem  in  their  effort  to  find  A 
out  through  the  choice  of  Catholic  parochial  schools,  m 
we  do  this  by  appealing  to  an  utterly  unhistorical  versiA- 
church-state  relations. 

For  decades,  I  believed  that  eventually  the  inequitif 
the  tax  system  by  which  we 
public  education  in  most 
would  be  righted.  T  believedp 
because  I  innocendy  assumed! 
most  Americans  held  strongB 
the  idea  of  equality  of  educatp 
opportunity,  an  idea  that  A 
implied  a  roughly  equal  expM 
ture  on  each  child's  education.  I  was  pleased  when  im 
1970s  a  local  state  assemblyman  on  Long  Island,  whfc 
live,  introduced  a  bill  in  Albany  calling  for  shiftinal 
source  of  revenues  for  education  from  the  real  estate  At 
a  progressive  income  tax  on  businesses  and  individual 
this  were  done,  the  revenues  would  then  be  distritfc 
roughly  equally  throughout  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  education  groups  in  California,  a 
and  New  York  developed  legal  challenges  to  the  practiw 
funding  schools  primarily  through  taxes  on  real  estattlB 
ues.  They  appealed  to  the  equal  protection  clause  ii  I 
United  States  Constitution  or  to  similar  clauses  in 
constitutions. 

The  case  I  followed  most  closely  was  the  one  in 
York  brought  by  the  Levittown  school  district,  and  jc  |e 
by  Neyv  York  City  and  other  less  wealthy  districts  diro  I 
out  the  state.  Levittown  is  a  white,  working-class  dip 
that  taxed  its  citizens  at  very7  high  rates  but  was  unab 
come  close  to  spending  the  kind  of  money  on  its  chile  I 
education  that  is  spent  by  neighboring  districts  with  a  10 
substantial  property  base.  All  of  these  equal  protel 
clause  cases  were  eventually  lost.   The  argument  r|i 
against  the  plaintiffs'  equal  protection  claim  was  this:  \ 
it  is  true  that  the  system  of  raising  revenues  for  p 
schooling  through  the  local  property  tax  has  resultt 
large  differences  in  per  pupil  expenditure,  diat  yvas  no 
intent  of  those  who  set  up  die  funding  sy  stem.  Their  ii 
was  the  reasonable  one  of  providing  local  control  of  e 
tion.  The  quality  of  education  of  the  children  in  thti 
w  ealthy  districts  is,  like  seniority  rules,  another  exam 
unintended  collateral  damage.  Kfforts  in  the  Neyv 
State  Legislature  and  in  other  state  legislatures  to 
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lading  practices  bv  either  changing  the  revenue  base  or 
Liang  state-aid  formulas  in  favor  of  poorer  districts  were 
Lo  defeated.  More  doors  of  opportunity  were  closed. 

By  the  mid-SO's  I  had  become  less  optimistic  about  the 
I  ■nrvs  readiness  to  admit  that  it  was  unwilling  to  pay  for 
I  'education  of  other  peoples  children.  Activist  lawyers  in 
|  era!  states,  however,  noticed  that  almost  every  state  has 
i  education  article  in  its  constitution-  New  York's,  for 
Lmple,  sax's  that  it  is  the  states  responsibility  to  "provide 
t  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  com- 
I  ■  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  state  ma}-  be 
\  icated."  The  decision  in  Leviftown  "s  equal  protection 
I  c  had  rejected  the  "equality"  argument  as  the  basis  of 
|  ool  funding  reform,  but  had  opened  the  door  to  an  "ade- 
I  icjrr  argument,  an  argument  that  the  state,  constitution- 
I  ;  must  ensure  an  education  that  satisfies  basic  minimum 
I  airements. 

I  The  Campaign  for  Fiscal  Equity,  an  alliance  of  individ- 
I  sand  parent  groups  in  New  York  City,  hung  a  recent  case 
j  this  "sound  basic  education*'  legal  hook.  The  case  had  a 
I  g procedural  history,  with  various  claims,  defendants  and 
|  miffs  dropping  off  along  the  way.  On  Jan.  °.  2001.  how- 
1 1,  Justice  Leland  DeGrasse  found  for  the  plaintiffs 
1  inst  the  State  of  New  York  and  Gov.  George  E.  Patalti. 
k  ace  DeGrasse  had  been  ordered  by  a  higher  court  to 
t  dop  a  definition  of  a  "sound  basic  education."  to  exam- 
I  the  conditions  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 
I  leride  if  thev  met  the  criteria  for  a  sound  basic  education. 
J  i  if  they  did  not.  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  state  s 
*4ng  system  was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Justice 
1  Grasse  found  that  the  schools  had  indeed  failed  to  meet 
i  constitutional  test  of  a  sound  basic  education  and  that 
I  state  funding  system  was  at  fault-  Governor  Patalti 
I  ealed.  and  in  June  of  2002.  a  year  and  a  half  later.  Justice 
I  Grasse  was  overruled  by  a  five-judge  panel  of  the 
•rilate  Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
4  The  disdainful  tone  of  the  appellate  ruling,  written  by 
1  ge  Alfred  Lemer,  contributed  greatly  to  my  belated 
4  erstanding  of  the  intentions  of  those  in  power  toward 
I  children  of  America's  poor  and  to  mv  willingness  to  put 
4  ind  me  any  second  thoughts  about  poor  parents  spend- 
4  education  vouchers  in  parochial  schools.  Justice 
I  jrasse.  in  the  trial  court,  had  considered  evidence  about 
4  quality  of  the  city's  schools.  The  court  looked  at 
4  as — e.g.,  class  size,  teacher  qualirv.  curriculum,  building 
i  ditions  and  instruments  of  learning.  It  looked  also  at 
4  juts — e.g..  scores  on  a  variety  ot  standardized  tests. 
*  hiation  rates,  college  attendance  and  college  success 
4  s.  The  picture  painted  was  devastating,  but  no  surprise 
-M  Jew  Yorkers. 

I  fudge  Lemer.  how  ever,  speaking  for  the  majority  in  the 
i  ellate  Court,  found  the  evidence  not  so  compelling.  He 


complained  that  Justice  DeGrasse  had  worked  from  a  much 
too  expansiv  e  notion  of  a  sound  basic  education.  It  seemed 
to  me.  how  ev  er,  that  Justice  DeGrasse  had  tried  to  carv  e  out 
a  moderate  position.  He  did  not  expect  that  all  students 
would  be  prepared  for  elite  colleges  or  for  the  top  jobs  in 
the  country  He  did  not  even  believe  that  a  sound  basic  edu- 
cation need  reflect  the  new  (1°°6)  state  regents'  standards, 
as  the  plaintiffs  had  urged.  He  did.  however,  point  up  the 
fact  that  citizenship  duties  such  as  voting  and  jury  duty  can 
involve  people  in  quite  complex  matters.  He  also  argued 
that  a  sound  basic  education  involved  preparation  for  some- 
thing other  than  low  level  employment- 
Judge  Lemer  disagreed.  He  said  Justice  DeGrasse  had 
gone  too  far  "in  stating  that  a  sound  basic  education  must 
prepare  students  for  employment  somewhere  between  low  - 
level  service  jobs  and  the  most  lucrative  careers....  Society 
needs  workers  in  all  lev  els  of  jobs,  the  majority  of  which 
may  be  low  -level."  On  the  issue  of  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. Judge  Lemer  said,  "the  evidence  at  trial  established 
that  the  skills  required  to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, vote,  and  serve  on  a  jury,  are  imparted  between  grades 
8  and  9,  a  lev  el  of  skills  which  plaintiffs  do  not  disagree  is 
being  provided." 

Thus  does  the  inspector  of  the  soup  kitchen  cut  the 
soup  with  water,  announcing  it  should  be  nutritious 
enough  for  this  sort  of  clientele.  In  New  York  City.  37  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  Latino.  35  percent  African- 
American.  15.5  percent  w  hite  and  1 1.5  Asi an.  Justice  Saxe. 
in  a  vigorous  dissent  from  the  panel's  decision,  pointed  out 
the  implications  of  the  majority's  ruling:  "I  also  note  that 
if  the  State "s  constitutional  mandate  under  the  Education 
Article  is  satisfied  by  providing  students  with  low-level 
arithmetic  and  reading  skills,  then  logically,  it  has  no 
meaningful  obligation  to  provide  any  high  school  educa- 
tion at  all."  Yes.  indeed.  But  give  Justice  Lemer  and  his 
majority  colleagues  their  due.  They  have  stated  the 
nation's  dirty  little  secret  in  public  and  added  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  treat  the  children  of  the  poor  in  this  way  and 
unwise  to  try  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Ever  the  optimist  about  the  possibilities  of  our  public 
institutions  within  this  great  democracy,  I  have  finally 
received  the  message:  the  .American  middle  class  does  not 
wish  to  spend  its  tax  monies  on  other  people's  children, 
most  especially  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  immigrants 
and  minority  groups.  As  someone  w  ho  has  worked  in  pub- 
he  education  for  more  than  40  years.  I  say:  If  the  parents 
of  poor  children,  having  had  so  many  doors  of  opportuni- 
ty closed  on  them,  wish  to  use  their  vouchers  in  Catholic 
schools,  then  so  be  it.  .After  our  sorry  history  of  closing  so 
many  other  doors  of  educational  opportunity.  I  am  pleased 
we  have  opened  this  door  in  Cleveland  and  hopeful  that 
other  cities  will  do  likewise.  & 
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It's  Not  Just  Priests 


Teachers,  who  have  charge  of  children  more  tha 
anyone  except  parents,  seem  as  a  grou 

to  have  escaped  th 
scandals  unscathei 


BY  JAMES  O.  CLIFFORD  S 


A 


s  A  catholic:  and  a  retirl 
journalist,  I  feel  shaijl 
when  I  read  about  the  ladl 
■  sex  scandal  involving  rsrl 
church.  I  am  also  ashamed  of  my  fcB 
mer  profession. 

I  spent  40  years  as  a  reporter  al 
editor  with  wire  services,  a  career  urn 
encompassed  newspapers,  radio  al 
television.  I  don't  plan  to  give  a  era 
course  in  journalism  here,  but  txM 
me  when  I  say  that  wire  service  peofl 
are  a  very  well-informed  lot.  Part  i 
my  job  called  for  reading  seven  papl 
a  day  as  the  television  and  raca 
droned  on  in  the  backgrouii 
Eventually  1  became  a  news  consult! 
and  critic  as  much  as  a  producer  | 
news. 

I  entered  the  profession  in  1 
with  pride,  thinking  I  was  part  ol 
breed  that  could,  as  those  moi 
reporters  liked  to  say,  "blow  the  lid  I 
this  town."  I  left  two  years  ago  feelil 
as  if  1  needed  a  good  bath.  I  have 
cleansing  myself  ever  since  by  writ! 
articles  about  the  changes  I  sawH 
journalism  in  an  effort  to  conviili 
people  that  the  so-called  "watchci 
press"  needs  watching.  I  guess  ll 
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ly  more  of  a  born-again  reporter  than  a  retired  one.  Some 
ird  me  as  a  whisde-blower.  I  like  to  think  I  am  merely 
ing. 

What  I  want  to  share  goes  back  1 5  years  or  so  to  the  time 
:n  I  first  realized  that  the  church  scandal  was  a  story  that 
"legs,"  that  it  was  going  to  take  on  a  life  of  its  own  and 
t  walking. 

I  had  just  switched  from  United  Press  International,  a 
e  powerful  news  organization  that  had  fallen  on  hard 
■is,  to  the  rival  Associated  Press.  I  wasn't  at  AP  long  before 
ncident  occurred  that  showed  me  what  to  expect  in  the 
dling  of  the  scandal.  It  was  so  long  ago  that  I  can't  recall 
he  details,  but  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  had  printed 
:xtensive  story  about  suits  filed  against  the  church  from 
it  to  coast. 

The  Merc  story  didn't  bother  me.  The  shock  came  not 
j|  after,  when  an  educational  organization  held  its  conven- 
in  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  topics  on  the  group's  agen- 
das sex  cases  involving  public  school  teachers  and  the  pos- 
:  legal  ramifications.  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  story 
ght  of  the  Mercury's  story,  particularly  because  it  was  the 
lp,  and  not  a  newspaper,  that  was  making  the  matter  pub- 
pie  AP  didn't  cover  it.  My  boss  told  me,  "Let's  see  what 
locals  [meaning  the  local  papers]  do  with  it."  Well,  the 
Is  didn't  touch  it,  the  AP  didn't  use  it,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Dn  didn't  learn  about  it. 

This  experience  served  as  a  microcosm  of  the  way  die 
f  would  play  out.  My  complaint  is  not  that  the  church  is 
sr  attack.  It  should  be.  But  teachers,  who  have  charge  ot 
I  iren  more  than  anyone  except  parents,  seemed  as  a  group 
J  ave  escaped  unscathed.  The  profession  had  this  apparent 
uinity  despite  die  fact  that  we  all  have  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
public  schools.  We  also  have  no  choice  about  where  we 
I  our  children,  unless  we  have  the  money  for  private 
iols.  No  one  is  forced  to  support  a  church. 
When  the  priest  scandal  took  off  like  a  rocket,  I  expected 
;eacher  troubles  to  follow  the  same  path.  But  w  hat  I  saw 
a  double  standard  grow  and  grow,  to  the  point  that  I 
ed  saving  stories  involving  teachers,  usually  accounts  rel- 
ed  to  briefs,  given  one-day  runs  or  kept  off  the  AP  main 
by  being  isolated  in  their  dateline  states. 
Mire,  there  would  be  the  occasional  well-covered  titilla- 
story  about  a  woman  teacher  having  an  "affair"  with  a 
ent  (which  brings  on  a  whole  new  subject — the  use  of  the 
i  "affair"  only  when  it  involves  a  female  teacher,  not  a 
:  one).  In  the  main,  however,  the  stories  were  treated  as 
or,  even  though  the  respected  professional  publication 
cation  Week  regarded  the  problem  as  so  important  it  ran 
igthy  series  on  the  subject  in  1998. 
The  mainstream  media  seemed  to  dodge  the  issue,  as 
!gh  it  were  telling  the  nation  to  "pay  no  attention  to  the 
behind  the  curtain."  Last  March  the  influential 
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Washington  Post  ran  a  story  of  at  least  1,000  words  on  the 
church  scandal.  One  of  the  best  I've  seen  and  very  fair,  the 
story  pointed  out  how  hard  it  is  to  come  up  with  valid  statis- 
tics in  the  matter.  The  story  was  printed  in  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  carried  a  headline  that  read  in  part: 
"Catholic  Clergy  Not  Alone  in  Having  Problems." 

"They  are  finally  getting  around  to  teachers,"  I  said  to 
myself  before  I  read  the  story. 

No  such  luck.  It  mentioned  scandals  involving  clergy  of 
other  faiths  and  even  alluded  to  coaches  and  scout  leaders. 
Not  a  peep  about  teachers. 

For  years,  I  have  tried  to  learn  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
parity in  coverage.  Could  it  be  an  anti-Catholic  bias?  I  could 
have  easily  reached  that  conclusion  when  I  read  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  St.  Patricks  Day,  one  day  before 
that  newspaper  used  the  Post  piece.  The  Chronicle's  reli- 
gion writer,  Don  Lattin,  penned  a  long  story  informing 
readers  that  "the  scandal  that  won't  go  away  is  back  and  big- 
ger than  ever." 

Attempting  to  escape  the  subject,  I  flipped  to  the  paper's 
magazine,  which  is  usually  filled  with  articles  about  where 
to  eat  and  what  to  wear.  There  on  the  magazine's  BayWrap 
page  was  a  man  dressed  in  a  bishop's  outfit.  The  story  said 
he  was  a  barkeep  who  wore  a  "pope's  vestment"  and  "full 
Roman  headdress." 

That  evening  I  tried  to  get  lost  in  television.  My  surf- 


ing came  to  a  sudden  halt  at  a  "King  of  the  Hill"  carton 
that  showed  a  priest  ushering  children  into  the  fires  of  HI. 
Have  Catholics  became  the  new  "chosen  people,"  I  vM 
dered?  "Chosen"  as  in  chosen  to  be  the  media  puncH* 
bag. 

Nevertheless,  I  don't  feel  Catholiphobia  is  the  rrp 
problem;  shoddy  journalism  is — presuming  one  feels  m 
the  role  of  the  media  is  to  inform  rather  than  influence  n 
that  reporters  should  know  a  good  story  when  they  sell 
and  not  first  have  to  be  run  over  by  the  rest  of  the  jour* 
istic  herd.  The  same  week  The  Chronicle  printed  its  stoM 
at  least  two  teachers  faced  sex  charges  in  the  San  Francft 
Bay  area.  Little,  if  anything,  appeared  in  T  he  ChroniclA 

More  important,  none  of  the  papers  I  read  or  any  ofp 
newscasts  I  listened  to  carried  a  very  significant  AssociA 
Press  story  on  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hearing  in  Ma» 
The  court  refused  to  review  a  Virginia  case  in  whic 
teacher's  victim  sought  damages  from  the  school  dist 
Even  though  the  victim  was  abused  as  early  as  the 
grade,  it  appears  there  will  be  no  "deep  pockets"  whe 
comes  to  school  districts.  The  contrast  between  suir 
public  school  and  suing  a  church  may  be  the  real  story. 

I  know  there  are  differences,  and  I  expect  strong  m 
reaction  to  what  I  write  here.  But  the  stories  are  o 
whelmingly  similar  in  that  they  concern  minors  and  pe 
who  misuse  positions  of  trust.  I  wrote  a  similar  piece  foi 
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H  Catholic  newspaper  and  immediately  drew  the  fire  of 
Chronicle  columnist,  Stephanie  Salter.  She  could  not 
eve  I  faulted  bad  journalism.  After  all,  she  wrote,  the 
itigious  New  York  Times  was  leading  the  charge  on  this 
.  But  Salter  missed  the  point,  which  is  that  teachers  were 
■looked  while  priests  were  targeted.  Perhaps  double 
dards  are  a  fact  of  life  in  today's  news  business.  (I  some- 
;s  feel  truth-in-labeling  laws  should  force  newspapers  to 
honest  names — like  "The  Daily  Conduit,  Double 
idard  and  Shill,"  a  long  title  that  resulted  from  several 
gers.) 

[  do  not  want  to  sound  like  the  cock  that  crowed  and 
lght  it  made  the  sun  rise,  but  the  AP  finally  did  an  exten- 
j  piece  on  the  teacher  sex  scandal — or  lack  of  scandal — 
tly  after  my  commentary  appeared  in  Catholic  San 
icisco.  It  reported  that  an  AP  national  survey  found  that 
|  :ns  of  cases  of  sex  between  teachers  and  students  were 
J  irted  so  far  during  this  year  alone.  It  also  cited  the  1998 
|  cation  Week  report  that  found  244  cases  in  a  six-month 
j  od  involving  '  allegations  ranging  from  unwanted 
hing  to  sexual  relationships  and  serial  rape."  The 
Dnicle,  by  the  way,  ran  the  AP  story — on  its  last  page. 
iven  though  it  used  the  AP  story,  The  Chronicle  still 
a  problem  dealing  with  the  subject.  While  radio  and 
I  ision  were  blaring  a  story  in  July  about  die  arrest  of  a 
area  teacher  on  charges  of  molesting  students  since 
i  ',  the  newspaper  was  silent.  This  even  though  the  sus- 
:  had  been  named  the  district's  elementary  school  teach- 
the  year.  On  Aug.  16  the  newspaper  reported  that  the 
idiocese  of  San  Francisco  had  placed  74-year-old 
I  signor  John  Heaney  on  leave  while  it  investigated 

I  nations  of  molestation  that  dated  back  40  years.  The 
:  was  a  long  one  and  included  a  picture  of  Heaney,  the 

!  Francisco  Police  Department's  senior  chaplain.  The 
irity  was  too  much  for  me.  I  got  off  a  message  to  the 
rter  who  covered  the  Heaney  story,  asking  whv  the 

;  ter  had  been  ignored.  A  story  about  the  award-winning 
ler's  arrest  appeared  the  next  day,  Aug.  17.  Police  had 
notified  by  the  parents  of  a  10-year-old  victim  as  early 
dy  31. 

"he  newspaper's  staff,  of  course,  may  have  been  too 
to  note  the  discrepancy.  By  this  time,  The  Chronicle 
ilso  reporting  that  one  of  its  veteran  writers  faced  sex 
res  involving  a  minor,  which  made  me  wonder  how 

I I  ''journalists  are  in  similar  situations. 

s  for  balancing  the  scales  of  news  justice,  all  this  was 
j  trie  and  far  too  late.  I  feel  flattered,  however,  that  I  may 
|{  goosed  the  wire  service  and  the  newspaper  into  finally 
J  wledging  an  oversight. 

■'am  sure  one  of  the  things  my  critics  will  point  to  is  the 
■up  angle.  But  with  teachers,  no  coverup  is  needed. 
P  press  is  doing  it  for  them.  El 


Night 
Thoughts 


It  is  our  emptiness  and  lowliness  that  God  needs, 
and  not  our  plenitude. 

-Mother  Teresa 

Somehow  by  day,  no-  matter  what, 
I  patch  myself  together  whole, 
But  all  my  effort  can't  offset 
The  nightly  nakedness  of  soul 
When  angels  in  a  dark  descent 
Strip  off  my  integument. 

I  am  a  cornered  rebel  pinched 
Between  night's  armies  and  my  lack, 
And  when  inside  the  bedclothes  hunched 
I  feel  the  force  of  their  attack, 
I  hardly  know  what  I  can  do, 
Exposed  to  God  at  half-past  two. 

I  once  believed  my  being  hill, 

But  night  thoughts  prove  that  it  is  not. 

Waking  scared  and  miserable, 

I  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  pot 

And  then  must  bow  down  and  confess 

Totality  of  emptiness. 

Kings  once  ventured,  it  is  said, 
To  offer  gold  and  frankincense, 
But  I  send  nothing  from  my  bed 
Except  a  tattered  penitence, 
So  very  little  has  accrued 
From  years  of  doubtful  plenitude. 

God  who  tear  away  my  cover, 
Oh,  pour  your  Spirit  into  me 
Until  my  emptiness  runs  over 
With  golden  superfluity, 
And  I  bow  down  and  offer  up 
Yourself  within  my  earthen  cup. 

William  F.  Bell 
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Suffering  Tenderness 


BY  LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN 

r 


SO.V1K  IMAGES  ARK  so  powerful  diat,  if  we  take 
time  for  them,  they  can  alter  our  lives.  The  spirit  hov- 
ering over  the  waters,  the  Lord  who  is  our  shepherd, 
the  mountain  on  which  every  tear  will  be  wiped  away 
are  such  images,  given  us  by  the  Jewish  people  and  still  nour- 
ishing us  centuries  later.  Others  come,  abundantly,  from  the 
Gospel  of  (rod's  reconciling  love  for  us  in  Christ,  giving  body 
to  its  words  of  life. 

Images  like  these,  from  an  exhibition  entitled  "lime  to 
Hope,"  were  a  great  gift  to  New  York  City  from  the  11 
Spanish  provinces  of  Castille  and  Leon,  sent  after  our  nation- 
al year  of  mourning  and  shown  in  the  Cadiedral  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  from  Sept.  27  until  Dec.  6.  In  seven  sections 
narrating  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  exhibition  moved  graciously 
from  creation  to  final  judgment,  from  Romanesque  to 

LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN.  S.J.,  is  president  emeritus  of  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 


Baroque  art,  through  illustrated  manuscripts,  oil  paift 
enameled  chests  and  polychrome  wood  sculptures.  The  tin 
caUy  Spanish,  impassioned  elegance  of  die  art  has  remainejfl 
the  imaginations  of  many  observers,  not  a  few  of  whom  \jl 
moved  to  prayer  by  these  visions  of  God's  mercy. 

I  recall  three,  especially,  that  touched  me  deeply.  Onel 
a  depiction  of  the  Annunciation,  from  die  parish  churc 
Gamonal  in  Burgos,  a  pair  of  polychrome  wood  figures  hi 
unknown  artist  of  the  mid- 13th  century,  just  under  four  ,„ 
tall,  each  clad  in  gleaming  golden  robes  [see  cover  of 
issue].  Gabriel  raises  his  beautifully  preserved  right  har 
gentle  greeting    but  has  probabK  lost  the  palm  s\mhol 
virginity  that  was  in  his  left  hand.  His  curly  blond  hair  fa 
his  shoulders,  and  he  wears  a  long  cloak  over  an  intric 
patterned  tunic  that  covers  a  more  tighdy  fitting  one.  I 
turns  toward  him,  her  right  hand  raised  in  response,  her 
covered  with  a  veil,  a  handsome  robe  folded  at  her  waist 
an  elegant  tunic  beneath.  She  is  slender,  serious,  even  sol 
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The  figures  radiate  a  golden  dignity,  but  the  faces  are  what 
nt  the  viewer.  The  angel  is,  in  fact,  more  beautiful,  his 
led  eyes  wide  and  warm,  a  distinct  flush  on  his  cheek,  the 
innings  of  a  smile  on  his  lips.  The  Virgin  who  will  bear  a 
does  not  yet  look  direcdy  at  him;  her  mouth  and  eyes 
n  almost  sad.  What,  in  this  instant,  does  she  know?  It  is  as 
le  mother  of  the  Savior  already  anticipates  his  suffering. 
This  suffering  was  powerfully,  sovereignly  portrayed  for 
Cathedral  of  El  Burgo  de  Osna  in  Romanesque  style  more 
1  a  century  earlier,  again  by  an  anonymous  artist,  in  a  larg- 
lan  life-size  sculpture  of  the  crucified  Christ  known  as  the 
)ly  Christ  of  the  Miracle."  (Legend  has  it  that  in  1272  a 
iter  alighted  on  the  head  of  Christ  and  that  a  stone  dirown 
i  verger  to  scare  the  bird  away  damaged  the  sculpture, 
:h  then  began  miraculously  to  bleed.)  Here  the  Lord 
ns  magnificendy  from  his  cross,  his  eyes  open  and  his 
kly  bearded,  impassive  face  inclined  slightly  to  the  right, 
itrong,  stylized  arms  and  hands  reaching  out  to  the  world 
lgh  affixed  to  the  crossbar,  his  lean,  columnar  body  show- 
no  signs  of  the  scourging.  And  die  perizonium,  the  cloth 
td  at  his  waist  afld  reaching  to  the  knees  with  a  decorative 
nee,  is  no  mere  loincloth  but  royal  garb. 
Though  the  image  presents  Jesus  to  us  before  his  actual 
'h,  he  presents  himself  to  us  as  if  already  risen.  Many  years 
■  his  eyes  would  be  painted  closed  in  death,  and  blood 
l  the  stones  blow  would  be  shown  flowing  from  his  head 
s  chest,  while  later  still,  in  the  Baroque  period,  a  crown  of 
ns  was  added.  This  was  die  image  that  evoked  the  special 
•tion  of  Philip  III,  who  had  its  blood  carried  in  procession 
iplore  the  cure  of  his  son,  the  future  Philip  IV  But  for  die 
lition  in  New  York  the  cross  has  been  restored  to  the  aus- 
majesty  of  its  original  conception  (with  the  exception  of 
nclined  head).  It  is  hard  not  to  imagine  its  creator  kneel- 
fcfore  it  in  prayer. 

)iego  de  la  Cruz's  Renaissance  realism,  perhaps  influ- 
d  by  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Netherlands,  portrayed  a  far 
;  anguished  Christ  in  his  "Resurrected  Christ  Between 

Angels,"  an  elegant  oil  on  panel  for  the  Collegiate 
rch  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  Covarrubias,  and  a 
i  image  I  recall  gratefully.  Positioned  now  not  between 
thieves  but  between  two  angels  who  support  him  at  die 
ws,  the  risen  Lord  seems  infinitely  weary,  his  hands  and 
continue  to  bleed  for  our  sake,  the  angels  beside  him  are 
ted  with  grief.  The  golden  background  and  traditional 
:loak  remind  us  of  love's  victory  over  death.  The  model- 
•f  the  three  figures,  the  brilliant  colors,  the  unusual,  three- 
ter  length  frontal  pose  all  lend  an  elegance  and  formality 
e  painting  that  underline  this  theme.  Yet  the  expressions 
e  angels'  faces  (one  has  a  hand  to  his  head  in  sorrow),  the 
i  still  running  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  above  all 
'  eyes,  which  search  the  viewer's  heart  for  the  comfort  of 

indelibly  convey  the  Pauline  conviction  that  only  by 


sharing  the  Lord's  sufferings  will  we  share  his  glory. 

"There  are  those,"  the  curators  of  the  exhibition  wrote, 
"whose  eyes,  by  not  seeing  into  die  darkness  of  the  mystery, 
are  blinded  by  the  light  and  the  heart  of  God's  appearance." 
Word  and  Spirit  appear  to  us  usually  in  mysterious  ways, 
veiled  often  by  the  most  ordinary  of  human  and  natural  cir- 
cumstances, though  sometimes  by  the  marvelous.  The  reli- 
gious art  displayed  at  St.  John  die  Divine  is  rich  widi  carved 
and  painted  images  of  such  revelation:  shepherds  crowding 
about  the  birth  of  a  promised  child,  Joachim  and  Anne  as  an 
older  couple  greeting  each  odier  with  loving  care,  Teresa  of 
Avila  turning  to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven.  But  "human  kind 
cannot  bear  very  much  reality,"  as  T.  S.  Eliot  says.  Only 
patiently  and  humbly  can  we  make  our  way  dirough  the  ordi- 
nary images  of  life  within  which  it  has  pleased  die  Holy 
Mystery  to  share  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

On  that  journey,  it  is  die  tenderness  of  God  that  lingers 
most  in  my  imagination  after  contemplating  these  images  of 
annunciation,  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  We  know  such 
tenderness  from  everyday  experience:  mothers  w  illing  again 
and  again  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  children,  friends 
capable  of  great  generosity  to  friends,  the  feu  heroes  u  e  km  >u 
or  read  about  who  give  themselves  fearlessly  for  a  greater 
good — of  church  or  country  science  or  art.  That  such  tender- 
ness is  ready  indeed  to  suffer  for  us,  that  somehow  it  is  written 
in  the  order  of  things  diat  it  must  do  so,  diis  is  die  dark  mys- 
tery that  we  need  great  help  to  enter.  And  it  is  the  artist,  with 
the  prophet,  who  leads  us  there. 

Opposite  page:  "Resurrected  Christ  Between  Two  Angels,"  Diego  de  la 
Cruz  (1428-1500).  Collegiate  Church  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian. 
Covarrubias,  Burgos.  Below:  "Holy  Christ  of  the  Miracle,"  Anonymous, 
12th  century,  Cathedral  of  El  Burgo  de  Osna,  Soria. 
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Interreligious  Dialogue 
for  Peace 


A  Catholic-Muslim 
Forum  in  the  Philippines 

BY  ANTONIO  J.  LEDESMA 


Ix  nil  im in  ippixi  s.  we  have  a  Muslim 
minority  living  together  with  a 
Christian  majority.  One  Indonesian 
bishop  explained  his  country's  situa- 
tion to  me  in  this  way:  "The  manner  in 
which  you  majority  Christians  deal  with  the 
minority  Muslims  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
the  way  the  majority  Muslims  will  deal  with 
us  minority  Christians  in  Indonesia."  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  can  consider  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  truly  diverse  region,  where  dialogue 
among  religious  traditions  is  perhaps  the  only  viable  and 
lasting  wav  to  protect  the  rights  of"  religious  minorities  and 
to  bring  about  genuine  peace  and  development.  Let  me 
then  share  our  own  experience  of  a  dialogue  forum  among 
bishops  and  ulama  in  the  Philippines.  L  lama  is  the  term 
(plural  of  aleem)  for  religious  scholars  (the 
equivalent  of  theologians)  among  the 
Muslims.  Since  Muslims  do  not  have  a  hier- 
archv  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
ulama  are  the  closest  counterparts  we  can 
find  for  bishops  in  terms  of  moral  authority 
over  their  respective  religious  communities. 

Beginnings 

I  he  Bishi  »ps- 1  lama  Pi  irum,  fi  irmed  in 
November  1996,  brings  together  religious 
leaders  of  Muslim  and  Christian  communi- 
ties from  all  over  Mindanao,  the  second 


THE  MOST  REV.  ANTONIO  J.  LEDESMA,  S.J.,  IS 

Prelate  of  Ipil.  Philippines,  and  chairman  of  the 
Episcopal  Commission  on  Interreligious 
Dialogue  of  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
of  the  Philippines. 


Auxiliary  Bishop  Antonio  R.  Ranola  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cebu  in  the  Philippines  and  Hadji 
Nazzer  Esmael,  leader  of  the  Cebu  Muslim  community,  release  white  birds  as  a  symbol  of 
peace  on  April  5. 


largest  island  in  the  Philippines.  It  includes  members  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  of  the  Philippines,  memb 
of  the  Ulama  League  of  the  Philippines  and  bishops  of 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  the  Philippines. 

The  conveners  of  the  forum,  representing  the  th 
religious  groupings,  are:  Mahid  Mutilan,  president  of 


Filipino  Catholics  pray  during  Mass  in  Lamitan  on  Basilan  Island  in  the  southern  Philippine!) 
June  2,  marking  the  anniversary  of  last  year's  raid  by  the  Abu  Sayyaf  guerrillas. 
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LP.  and  now  vice  governor  of  the  Autonomous  Region 
Muslim  Mindanao;  Archbishop  Fernando  Capalla,  past 
lirman  of  the  bishops  conference's  Episcopal 
mmission  on  Interreligious  Dialogue;  and  Bishop 
ario  Gomez  Jr.,  of  the  N.C.C.P. 

From  its  inception,  die  B.U.F.  has  focused  on  the  spiri- 
1  bases  for  peace  from  both  Muslim  and  Christian  reli- 
us  traditions,  grounded  in  the  belief  in  one  God,  a  com- 
n  origin  and  a  common  destiny  for  all.  Even  as  the  gov- 
ment  and  warring  groups  pursue  a  "genuine,  compre- 
isive  and  lasting  peace"  through  political  treaties  and 
io-economic  development,  the  bishops  and  ulama  focus 
"the  missing  component  in  many  failed  peace  efforts — 
iffirmation  of  the  convergent  spiritual  and  cultural  bases 
peace." 

logue  Meetings 

er  the  past  five-and-a-half  years,  the  B.U.F.  has  held  19 
ogue  meetings  on  a  quarterly  basis  in  various  cities  in 
idanao.  These  intercultural  and  interreligious  dialogues 
e  been  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  openness,  mutu- 
espect  and  growing  familiarity  among  participants  and 
r  representatives.  Normally  the  dialogues  bring  togeth- 
40  to  60  participants  representing  the  three  religious 
ies.  Between  the  larger  meetings,  a  tripartite  commis- 


sion composed  of  three  to  four  members  from  each  of  the 
religious  bodies  meets  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  future 
gatherings. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  dialogue  meetings  have 
touched  on  two  general  areas.  The  first  area  covers  the  spir- 
itual dimensions  of  dialogue,  such  as  the  bases  for  peace 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Quran,  the  special  place  of  Mary  and 
Maryam  in  both  scriptural  accounts  and  the  goals  of  conflict 
transformation. 

The  second  area  covers  current  concerns  arising  from 
the  ongoing  peace  process.  These  include  various  crisis 
points — such  as  the  kidnaping  of  Msgr.  Desmond  Hartford, 
M.SS.CC,  in  1997;  Luciano  Benedetti,  P.I.M.E.,  in  1998; 
and  Giuseppe  Pierantoni,  S.C.J.,  from  October  2001  to 
April  2002.  In  addition,  there  were  also  the  killings  of 
Bishop  Ben  de  Jesus,  O.M.I.,  in  front  of  his  cathedral  in  Jolo 
in  February  1997;  Rhoel  Gallardo,  C.M.F,  in  Basilan  in 
May  2000;  Benjamin  Inocencio,  O.M.I.,  in  Sulu  in 
December  2000;  and  Rufus  Halley,  M.SS.CC,  in  Lanao  del 
Sur  in  August  2001 . 

War  and  the  Peace  Process 

Going  beyond  individual  incidents,  there  were  major  events 
affecting  the  peace  process,  in  particular,  the  declaration  of 
all-out  war  against  the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation  Front  by 
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President  Joseph  Estrada  in  March-July  2000.  These  result- 
ed m  major  dislocations  ot  predominantly  Muslim  commu- 
nities in  central  Mindanao.  The  atmosphere  for  peace  talks 
was  further  clouded  during  the  same  period  by  the  notori- 
ous kidnaping  of  foreign  and  local  persons  by  the  Abu 
Sayyaf,  an  extremist  bandit  group  operating  mostly  on  the 
chain  of  islands  stretching  from  Basilan  to  Tawi-Tawi  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Philippines.  Up  to  the  present, 
elements  of  the  Abu  Sayyaf  are  still  being  pursued  by  the 
military,  after  they  killed  two  of  their  last  three  hostages,  an 
American  Christian  missionary  and  a  Filipina  nurse. 

It  is  perhaps  during  periods  of  open  conflict  and  vio- 
lence that  the  Bishops-Ulama  Forum  has  played  its  key  role 
by  providing  a  neutral  forum  where  joint  statements  against 
violence  have  had  a  moderating  effect.  The  B.U.F.  has  also 
stressed  that  the  conflict  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  religious  war, 
that  acts  of  extremist  groups  like  the  Abu  Sayyaf  are  "un- 
Islamic"  and  that  both  Muslim  and  Christian  communities 
can  help  bring  about  a  culture  of  peace. 

Peace  Advocates 

Since  1998  die  Bishops-Ulama  Forum  has  sponsored  a  yearly 
Mindanao  Week  of  Peace,  which  starts  on  the  last  Thursday 
of  November  and  ends  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  December. 
For  Christians,  this  period  includes  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent, 
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a  special  time  of  prayer.  For  Muslims,  this  may  also  coincii 
with  the  holy  season  of  Ramadan.  The  week  of  peace  has  be 
able  to  generate  widespread  support  among  the  yout 
Christians  and  Muslims  alike,  as  well  as  various  sectors  in  d 
ferent  communities  throughout  Mindanao.  It  has  confirm 
the  conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of  Mindanaoans  are  f 
peace. 

hi  addition  to  the  Mindanao-wide  dialogues,  bishops  ai 
ulama  have  also  engaged  in  subregional  interfaith  meetings 
the  cities  of  Zamboanga,  Cotabato,  Davao,  Marawi,  Pagadi 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  localized  gatherings,  religious  lea 
ers — including  pastors,  priests  and  imams,  as  well  as  leaders 
the  indigenous  communities — are  able  to  address  local  isst 
more  readily. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  interreligious  dialogue  and  t 
crucial  role  of  religious  leaders  in  situations  of  conflict,  t 
Philippine  government  has  provided  logistical  support  to  t 
B.U.F.  through  the  office  of  the  Presidential  Adviser  on  t 
Peace  Process.  The  B.U.F.  also  receives  support  from  off 
donor  groups  and  from  various  sectors,  including  the  acadei 
and  media.  In  this  way  the  B.U.F.  works  together  with  mai 
other  peace  centers  and  peace  advocates  in  Mindanao. 
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Prospects 

Despite  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  protracted  peace  proce 
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! :  Bishops-Ulama  Forum  has  been  able  to  send  a  stead- 
1 1  message  to  all,  whether  peace  doves  or  war  hawks, 

it  the  higher  Christian  and  Muslim  leaders  of 
!  ndanao  are  for  justice  and  peace. 

Gradually,  wider  circles  of  dialogue  at  the  lower  lev- 
are  being  formed  among  parish  priests,  imams  and 

itors.  Workshops  on  the  culture  ot  peace  have  also 
j  :n  conducted  among  grass-roots  communities.  Lately, 
B.U.F.  is  planning  to  set  up  a  media  desk  to  provide 

,-ider  exposure  of  its  statements  and  activities  to  the 
j  leral  public. 

Several  bishops  and  ulama  have  been  active  in  mom- 
ping  cease-fire  agreements  and  promoting  the  peace 
l  icess  in  their  own  localities.  There  are  also  suggestions 
I  B.U.F.  participants  to  be  more  proactively  involved  in 
I  'elopment  efforts,  principally  by  facilitating  eonsulta- 
[  is  among  local  communities. 

I  From  a  global  perspective,  the  series  of  dialogues  and 
l  it  activities  among  Muslim  ulama  and  Christian  bish- 
?  in  Mindanao  may  be  unprecedented  anywhere  else  in 
j  world.  This  ongoing  experience  affirms  that  instead 
•I  >eing  sources  of  conflict,  authentic  religious  traditions 
«  be  harnessed  as  solid  foundations  for  peace. 

srreligious  Dialogue  in  Asia 

i  e  B.U.F.  dialogue  experience  among  religious  leaders 
i.  Mindanao  was  shared  at  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the 
I  an  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace  in  Yogyakarta, 
Lonesia,  on  June  24-28,  2002.  In  one  sense,  A.C.R.P.  VI 
I  licated  the  B.U.F.  experience  on  a  wider  scale.  With  its 
ntne  of  "Asia,  the  Reconciler,"  the  Yogyakarta  confer- 
e  brought  together  300  participants  from  20  coun- 
s,  representing  all  the  principal  religions  of  Asia: 
la'i,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Confucian,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
slim,  Shinto,  Sikh,  Tao,  Zoroastrian  and  others. 
Since  its  inception  in  1976,  A.C.R.P.  has  had  five 
|  mblies  at  five-year  intervals  in  Singapore,  New  Delhi, 
I  ul,  Kathmandu  and  Ayuthaya.  The  original  schedule 
I  A.C.R.P.  VI  was  postponed  because  of  the  terrorist 
cks  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  adding  a  new  dimension  of 
ency  and  realism  to  the  discussions  on  peace. 
In  the  Yogyakarta  Declaration  issued  on  the  final  day 
he  conference,  the  delegates  stressed  that  "the  people 
religion  should  stand  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  the 
iressed  and  the  deprived."  They  condemned  the 
ous  cycle  that  manifests  itself  in  Asia  "in  the  form  of 
rimination,  disparity,  deprivation  and  violence." 
Noting  that  "Asia  is  the  cradle  of  all  great  religions  of 
world,"  the  delegates  critically  focused  on  Asian  spir- 
;lity,  which  on  the  one  hand  may  have  led  into  "tran- 
ldental  indifference  and  escapism  from  the  ground 
ity  of  Asia,"  thus  preserving  the  status  quo.  On  the 


other  hand,  this  Asian  spirituality,  note  the  delegates,  "has 
to  be  channeled  into  saving  and  serving  action  and  the 
test  of  its  genuineness  is  to  be  found  in  its  renewing 
power  of  humanization." 

The  overall  theme,  "Asia,  the  Reconciler"  was  further 
discussed  by  the  five  commissions,  relating  reconciliation 
to  five  subthemes:  (1)  peaceful  common  living  (disarma- 
ment and  security),  (2)  just  and  sustainable  development 
(economy  and  ecology),  (3)  life-respecting  community 
(human  dignity  and  human  rights),  (4)  a  harmonious  fam- 
ily (women,  children  and  partnership)  and  (5)  a  culture  of 
peace  (education  and  service  for  peace). 

Among  the  recommendations  included  in  the 
A.C.R.P.  VI  statement  were:  to  establish  a  center  for  com- 
parative study  of  religions  and  cultures  of  Asia,  youth 
exchange  programs,  research  on  issues  affecting  women 
and  children  as  well  as  ethnic  minorities  and  to  offer 
A.C.R.P.  itself  as  an  instrument  of  reconciliation  in  cur- 
rent flash  points  in  Asia,  such  as  the  India-Pakistan  con- 
flict over  Kashmir,  terrorist  and  ethnic  conflicts  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  Nepal,  and  the  north-south  division  of  Korea. 

In  the  midst  ot  wars  and  internal  conflicts  in  \sia, 
both  the  Bishops-Llama  Forum  and  the  Asian 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace  offer  viable  alterna- 
tives by  providing  interreligious  platforms  for  peace  and 
development.  M 
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faith  in  focus 


What  Power? 
Whose  Glory? 


BY  MARY  SHERRY 
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S  HE  YOUR  FATHER?"  The 
woman  smiled  benevolently  as  I 
coaxed  Father  Don  to  take  anoth- 
er spoonful  of  pureed  meatloaf. 
With  his  huge  bony  frame  randomly 
folded  and  tucked  into  the  wheelchair 
and  his  head  supported  by  a  neck  pillow, 
Father  gave  no  indication  he  had  either 
heard  or  understood  the  question.  Maybe 
he  was  concentrating  on  my  promise  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  if  he  would  eat  a  few 
more  spoonfuls  of  meat.  He  swallow  ed;  I 
mopped  his  chin.  When  I  pulled  back  the 
lid  on  the  ice  cream  cup,  the  old  priest 
opened  his  mouth  in  anticipation  like  a 
baby  bird. 

"No,"  I  explained,  "Father  Don  was 
the  pastor  of  my  parish,  and  I'm  just  a 
friend."  Obviously  caught  by  surprise, 
the  woman  murmured  awkwardly,  "how 
nice"  anil  turned  to  speak  to  a  wizened 
figure  sitting  nearby. 

With  the  Catholic  priesthood  under 
unprecedented  scrutiny  and  the  secular 
media  not  only  exposing  sinful  priests, 

mary  sherry  lives  in  Burnsville,  Minn.  Her 
latest  book.  True  Confessions — and  Other 
Real  Catholic  Adventures,  will  be  published 
by  Resurrection  Press  in  Spring 
2003. 


but  also  marshaling  a  frontal  assault  on 
celibacy,  an  all-male  clergy  and  other 
long-held  and  cherished  (by  some)  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I 
am  haunted  by  that  question  posed  by  the 
visitor  to  the  nursing  home:  "Is  he  your 
father?" 

If  he  isn't  my  "father,"  what  is  Father 
Don?  Indeed,  what  is  any  priest  to  the 
person-in-the-pew?  I  Iealer?  Magician? 
Wizard,  shaman,  ecclesiastical  police- 
man, w  itch  doctor?  Spiritual  social  work- 
er? Clerical  Lone  Ranger?  Each  of  these 
roles  presumes  power.  Yet,  as  I  contem- 
plate Father  Don  gobbling  ice  cream  as 
fast  as  I  can  spoon  it  into  his  mouth,  he 
seems  anything  but  powerful. 

Promising  him  more  ice  cream 
tomorrow,  I  roll  back  the  years  to  w  hen 
Father  Don  was  at  his  peak.  I  [e  had  been 
a  powerful  man,  the  popular  founding 
pastor  of  a  huge  suburban  parish,  and  he 
had  a  large  secular  following  throughout 
the  town.  Father's  descent  into  power- 
lessness  was  slow  and  painful  to  watch — 
not  to  mention  what  it  must  have  been 
for  him  to  endure.  First  he  stopped 


sact 


preaching.  Then  he  stopped  presiding  - 
Mass.  Somewhere  in  that  time  a  co-p: 
tor  was  appointed  to  tidy  up  pan 
finances  discreetly  and  deal  with  otl 
details  that  had  been  somewhat  negle 
ed.  But  Father  Don's  physically  imposi 
presence  continued  to  belie  what  v 
actually  happening.  Still,  he  was  a  pri 
and  he  still  had  power. 

That  priestly  aura  remains  evident 
the  nursing  home,  where  the  manaj 
ment  has  loose  connections  with 
Lutheran  community  and  many  empk 
ees  are  Muslims  from  Somalia.  Fatl 
Don,  who  may  not  even  remember  tl 
he  is  a  priest,  receives  respect  and  def  L 
ence  from  all. 

Oddly,  we  are  both  attracted 
power  and  repelled  by  it.  This  applies 
less  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priestho  j'ts 
than  to  any  other  position  of  rank,  yet 
priesthood  brings  with  it  a  unique  set 
problems  and  circumstances.  Ask 
practicing  Catholic  what  clerical  pov  „ 
means  to  him  or  her,  and  you  are  likely 
get  an  answer  shaped  by  any  number 
things.  We  form  our  opinions  from  ye 
of  Catholic  education — or  lack  of  it;  p 
sonal  experience  through  counselii  |d 
confession  or  other  encounter;  a  co 
ment  from  the  pulpit;  or  family  li 
about  how  Father  Schmidt  bung 
Uncle  Joe's  funeral  in  1943.  ("Wasn' 
something  about  the  incense?  Aunt  Ed  Bl 
would  remember.")  If  we  like  our  pri<  ' 
we  sentimentalize  his  role.  He  becon 
Bing  Crosby  in  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary 
If  we  don't  like  him,  we  tell  everyone  tl- 
and  then  send  him  the  message  via  ; 
collection  basket 

But  we,  both  clerics  and 
people,  can  forget  t  ,j 
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stly  power  has  one  source:  the  sacra- 
it  of  holy  orders.  Any  other  power  a 
st  has — particularly  the  power  of  per- 
llity — has  no  connection.  The  con- 
ed, shy,  quiet,  unassuming  priest  of 
>rge  Bernanos's  Dimy  of  a  Country 
tf  has  just  as  much  power  as  a  dynam- 
)rick-and-mortar,  self-assured  com- 
lity-organizer  priest.  We  tend  to  for- 
tius and  confuse  sacramental  with 
lar  powers.  Furthermore,  when  we 
people  assign  too  much  power  to  a 
;t,  we  not  only  tempt  him  to  assume 
er  that  does  not  belong  to  him  by 
le  of  orders,  but  we  subtly  abdicate 
personal  responsibility. 
Take  Pete,  who  to  this  day  is  still  mad 
ither  Don  for  something  he  said  in  a 
ily  30  years  ago.  Pete  has  long  since 
ed  away,  but  hasn't  been  to  Mass 
Then  there's  Margaret,  who  is 
rinced  she  will  go  to  hell  if  she 
n't  say  a  rosary  each  and  every  day, 
use  some  priest — she  can't  remem- 
exactly  who,  when  or  why — appar- 

told  her  so. 
>o  if  Father  Don  is  not  my  "father," 

is  he?  Once,  years  ago,  at  a  weekday 
i,  Father  Don  asked  the  six  of  us  who 

attending  what  was  our  view  of 
.  I  said  that  God  was  whatever  I 
ed  him  to  be.  And  I  guess  that  is 
:  I  could  say,  not  only  about  Father 
,  but  of  any  priest — he  is  whatever  I 

him  to  be.  As  I  think  about  it,  that  is 
|  than  I  would  expect  from  my  most 
late  friends. 

Vhile  I  do  not  believe  my  priest  to 
'uite  as  versatile  as  God,  I  assume  he 
1  call  to  be  my  confessor,  spiritual 
•tor,  advisor  in  times  of  family  trou- 
3  broad  shoulder  on  which  to  dump 

miseries,  fixer  of  mixed-up  mar- 
is. Oh,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
ill  say  Mass  every  day,  preach  bril- 
ly,  keep  the  money  rolling  in  to  sup- 

the  parish  and  be  available  for 
ntaneous  anointing  should  that  be 
ed.  Intellectually  I  accept  the  fact 
each  of  the  10,000  people  in  our 
h  should  be  able  to  ask  for  the  same, 
each  should  find  it  only  reasonable 
our  priest  intuitively  tweak  his  ser- 

to  match  the  needs  of  every  unique 
mality.  Like  most  Catholics,  I  don't 
:t  much. 

md  like  most  Catholics,  I  pigeon- 
priests  into  a  particular  role  with- 


out ever  getting  to  know  them.  We 
typecast  one  another  in  an  instant,  but 
when  it  comes  to  priests,  we  do  it  in 
barely  a  nanosecond.  Upon  hearing  of 
an  assignment,  whether  pastor  or  associ- 
ate, we  spread  the  word  around  the 
parish  that  the  new  priest  is  "a  lot  of 
fun,"  "seems  shy,"  "likes  (or  dislikes) 
kids,"  "acts  pompous,"  "too  cool," 
"stand-offish,"  "over-friendly,"  "ex- 
tremely liberal"  or  "hopelessly  conser- 
vative." I'm  not  sure  anyone  is  subjected 
to  more  rapid,  relentless  or  ruthless 
scrutiny  and  quick  judgment.  In  truth, 
though,  aren't  we  just  speculating  about 
how  he'll  use  his  power? 

What  do  we  do  to  these  men?  It 
starts  when  George  and  Marlene's  kid — 
the  same  one  who  put  a  baseball  through 
Aunt  Ginny's  picture  window  and  ran 
and  hid,  the  one  w  ho  drove  Ins  seventh- 
grade  teacher  absolutely  nuts  because  he 
always  handed  in  his  work  late — 
announces  he  is  considering  the  priest- 
hood. Suddenly  we  begin  giving  him  the 
star  treatment.  During  his  period  of  dis- 
cernment we  coddle  him  like  a  preco- 
cious young  athlete  with  potential  to 
make  the  pros,  fearing  he  might  discern 
the  "wrong"  way.  After  all,  the  church 
needs  priests,  and  we  wouldn't  want  to 
let  another  vocation  slip  away.... 
"George  and  Marlene's  boy  is  consider- 
ing the  priesthood,"  we  say  in  hushed 
tones.  And,  alter  his  ordination,  it 
doesn't  hurt  to  know  George  and 
Marlene.  They've  got  a  new  status  and 
prestige.  They've  got  power. 

And  that  is  what  this  is  all  about: 
power.  But  whose,  really?  The  priest's? 


I  think  it  is  more  about  our  power.  Para- 
clerical  power  is  something  enjoyed  by 
those  who  surround  priests,  and  the 
scramble  for  it  kicks  in  as  soon  as  the 
clerical  aspirant  makes  his  intention 
km  iv  n. 

There  are  lots  of  paths  to  para-cler- 
ical power,  and  I  have  trod  a  few  of 
them.  My  feeding  of  Father  Don  in  the 
nursing  home  was  one,  I  suppose.  Then, 
there  were  all  those  times  my  husband 
and  I  entertained  him,  cooking  and  serv- 
ing him  dinner.  We  also  filled  him  with 
our  ideas,  opinions,  criticism  and,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  on  a  particular  issue,  scorn. 
We  had  very  clear  views  on  how  our 
parish  should  be  run.  And  when  I  think 
ot  it,  most  of  what  we  had  in  mind  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus.  Yes, 
that  Jesus,  the  champion  of  the  power- 
less, who  through  his  own  powerlessness 
brought  unprecedented  power  to 
humankind. 

Father  Don  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  At 
his  funeral  Mass,  during  the  consecra- 
tion, I  recalled  that  last  time  I  fed  him  in 
the  nursing  home.  As  I  went  up  to 
receive  Communion,  it  struck  me  thai 
many  times  bather  Don  had  fed  me.  I  le 
fed  me,  and  thousands  of  others,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus — food  available 
to  us  through  only  the  consecrated 
hands  of  a  priest.  That  was  power,  the 
power  of  orders,  and  he  used  it  to  make 
sine  his  family  was  fed. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  question  of 
the  nursing-home  visitor.  Only  now  I 
think  that  when  she  asked,  "Is  he  your 
father?"  I  should  have  said  simply, 

i"i  es."  in 
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A  Wellstone  Pro-Lifer? 


'  The  same  powerful  investors 
control  both  parties.  I  hate  saying  this, 
but  it  is  a  reality.' 

-Paul  Wellstone,  The  Conscience  of  a  Liberal 


Reactions  to  my  Ethics 
Notebook  column  on  leaving 
the  Democratic  Party  to 
become  an  Independent 
reminded  me  how  volatile 
discussions  can  become  when  they  meld 
the  world  of  politics  with  the  moral  life. 

I've  received  some  strong  comments 
from  both  wings  of  the  spectrum.  "How 
could  you  ever  have  voted  Democrat 
when  the  party  platform  insists  on  abor- 
tion on  demand?"  "How  could  you  con- 
sider voting  Republican,  the  party  of  war 
and  wealth?"  Polarization  has  become  so 
dramatic,  it  seems  some  people  think  diat 
the  words  "Clinton"  and  "Ashcroft"  are 
obscenities.  Even  one  person  thought  that 
priests,  especially  after  the  scandalous  rev- 
elations of  tbe  past  year,  should  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  particularly  on  the  issue  of 
abortion. 

It's  a  confusion.  But  the  confusion  is  in 
my  own  mind  as  much  as  anyone  else's. 
Case  in  point:  Senator  Paul  Wellstone. 
He  was  a  Democrat  I  could  have  voted  for, 
even  for  president,  and  yet  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  his  replacement,  former 
Vice  President  Mondale.  How  can  I 
explain  that  to  someone?  How  can  I  make 
sense  out  of  it  for  myself? 

During  the  now  infamous  Wellstone 
"memorial  service,"  it  became  a  bit  clear- 
er. What  bothered  me  most  about  the 
event  was  not  that  it  turned  into  a  partisan 
pep  rally,  but  that  so  many  Democrats 
who  once  treated  Wellstone  as  if  he  were 
some  kind  of  kook  seemed  to  claim  soli- 
darity with  him.  They  may  have  agreed 
with  him  on  abortion  rights,  but  that  is 
about  all.  I  disagreed  on  that,  but  agreed 
with  him  on  much  else.  He  was  strongly 
committed  to  unions  and  all  employees 
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who  lose  their  jobs.  He  realized  that  heal- 
ing tbe  deepest  wounds  of  racism  required 
more  than  lip  service  and  affirmative 
action  programs.  He  never  gave  up  on 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  he  did  not 
have  to:  his  were  grass-roots  campaigns 
from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  against 
the  North  America  Free  Trade 
Agreement  because  of  what  it  would  do  to 
the  middle  class  of  our  country  and  the 
poorest  of  other  countries.  He  was  tireless 
in  efforts  to  provide  better  mental  health 
care  for  the  poor.  And  he  wanted  univer- 
sal, minimal  healdi  insurance  for  all. 

Shortly  before  he  died,  he  found  him- 
self the  only  Democratic  senator  in  a  close 
election  race  to  vote  against  a  blank  check 
for  President  Bush  to  initiate  war  on  Iraq. 
Many  thought  his  strong  opposition 
would  cook  his  goose.  But  when 
Wellstone  died,  he  was  leading  his  oppo- 
nent, Norm  Coleman,  by  seven  points. 
(Coleman,  by  the  way,  had  left  the 
Democratic  Party  because  of  its  rigiditv 
on  abortion).  Coleman  beat  Walter 
Mondale. 

It  just  so  happened  that  in  the  one 
Coleman-Mondale  debate,  Mondale 
called  his  opponent  an  "arbitrary  pro- 
lifer."  Coleman  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eye  and  said  that  he  resented  the 
"arbitrary"  label.  .After  defending  his 
position,  he  asked  Mondale  to  join  him  in 
legislation  ending  partial-birth  abortion 
and  proposing  parental  notification  for 
abortion  on  minors.  Mondale  mumbled 
away  into  knee-jerk  "choiceism."  And 
that's  why  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
him,  but  would  have  voted  for  the  far 
more  "liberal"  Paul  Wellstone.  You 
could  count  on  Wellstone  for  a  lot  of 
things.    You    can    count    on  some 


Democrats  for  only  one  thing. 

Some    Democrats.    I    empha;  0 
"some"  because  the  most  challenging :  i 
helpful  response  to  my  column  was  w  11 
ten  by  Kristen  Day,  the  executive  direc 
of  Democrats  for  Life  of  America  (typ  q| 
the  organization's  name  on  a  Goc 
search  and  you  will  find  its  Web  i 
w  hich  features  a  brilliant  article  by  E 
"Abortion  Stance  I  lurts  Dems,"  t 
appeared  in  the   Harvard  Crimsc 
Righdy  convinced  that  not  all  Democrl 
women  are  for  abortion  on  demand  I 
that  there  is  a  solid  public  sentiment  fav 
ing  restrictions,  she  works  to  change 
party  from  within,  to  call  it  back  to 
basic  principles  supporting  rights  and 
tice  for  all. 

Yes,  she  is  angry  over  the  intolera 
and  even  hostility  frequently  shown 
pro-life  Democrats,  but  she  is  not  giv 
up.  She  notes  that  as  many  as  70  Ho 
Democrats  vote  against  abortion  at  v 
ous  times  and  that  only  25  percent 
Americans  support  the  Democratic  pi 
concerning  abortion  on  demand.  ! 
makes  a  strong  case  that  in  my  own  s: 
of  Missouri,  die  Republican  Jim  Tal 
defeated  Senator  Jean  Carnahan  with 
help  of  a  likely  swing  vote  of  80,000,  b 
on  opposition  to  abortion  on  demj 
Something  similar  seems  to  have  bee 
factor  in  the  victory  of  Saxby  Chamt 
over  the  pro-choice  Democratic  inci 
bent  Max  Cleland  of  Georgia. 

Kristen  Day  hopes,  as  I  do,  that 
Democratic  Party  will  be  more  pnncip 
as  well  as  politically  sawy  on  the  pro- 
issue.  For  not  being  so,  thev  mav  well  h 
paid  a  steep  price  in  the  2002  election 

But  there  may  be  a  higher  price  tc 
paid  with  the  Republican  victory.  W 
the  erosion  of  Democratic  strength, 
Republicans  are  in  charge.  It  will  be  in 
esting  to  see  what  thev  do  with 
power. 

If  in  two  years,  we  find  ourse 
mired  in  war.  our  treasury  depleted 
huge  tax  cuts  for  tbe  super-rich,  our  ec 
omy  further  ravaged  by  corporate  gn 
and  our  middle  class  disappearing,  w  e  i 
long  for  the  days  of  Paul  Wellstone. 
we  may  wish  there  had  been  more  of 
kind  around.  True,  his  moral  judgmen 
one  of  his  own  books  titled  it,  follow  ed 
Conscience  of  a  Liberal.  But  at  least  we  la 
he  had  one.        John  F.  Kavanaugh, 
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li  lolocaust  and  Its  Unfulfilled 
I  of  Repair 

niel  Jonah  Goldhagen 
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lot  identify  any  constructive  role  for 
ew  book  by  Daniel  Goldhagen,  cur- 

an  affiliate  of  the  Minda  Gunzburg 
:r  for  European  Studies  at  I  larvard 
:rsity.  Unlike  his  previous  book, 
!r  H  'Ming  Executioners,  which — for  all 
roblems — was  based  on  original 
ch  into  archival  material,  here  there  is 
w  factual  material  not  readilv  accessi- 
ble general  reader.  Goldhagen  draws 
;ively  from  recent  books  l>v  David 
er,  Susan  Zuccotti  and  Michael 
:r,  and  an  older  book  (1964)  1>\ 
ter  Lewy,  using  the  results  of  their 
ch  (though  rejecting  their  inteqireta- 
where  they  do  not  fit  his  case), 
te  his  claim  to  be  the  first  to  subject 
urch  to  "full  scrutiny,"  current  books 
e  Catholic  authors  John  Cornwell, 

Carroll  and  Garry  Wills  (not  to 
on  Rosemary  Ruether  a  generation 
n  a  context  that  did  not  include  die 
raust)  have  already  made  the  indict- 
of  the  church  and  the  papacy  that 
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Goldhagen  makes  here — not  quite  as  vehe- 
mently, to  be  sure,  but  more  compellinglv 
because  they  come  from  authors  w  ith  some 
degree  of  identification  with  the  institution 
they  are  criticizing. 

Nor  is  A  Moral  Reckoning  a  dispassion- 
ate weighing  of  the  issues  and  evidence  in 
the  ongoing  debate  over  the  church's  role 
during  the  Nazi  period.  It  is  a  book  of  advo- 
cacy that  takes  a  firm  position,  musters 
every  conceivable  piece  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  attempts  to  subvert  or  refute  any 
evidence  that  might  challenge  the  author's 
stance  and  either  ignores  or  dismisses,  fre- 
quently with  contempt,  scholars  who  hold  a 
different  \iew.  Any  mention  of  a  positive 
statement  made  or  act  performed  1>\  a 
church  official  is  immediatelv  undermined 
by  a  statement  that  trivializes  it  or  casts 
aspersions  on  the  individual's  character  or 
motivation.  This  is  comparable  to  the  pros- 
ecutor's opening  statement  in  a  criminal 
case,  or  a  legal  brief  for  the  plaintiff  in  a 
major  class-action  lawsuit. 

As  someone  on  record  in  print  lament- 
ing the  failure  of  Pope  Pius  XII  to  make  the 
kind  of  simple,  clear,  explicit  condemnation 
of  Christians  participating  in  the  murder  of 
Jews  that  was  made  by  his  predecessor 
Pope  Clement  VI  during  the  attacks  of  the 
Black  Death  period,  I  will  not  assume  the 
opposing  role  of  a  defense  attorney.  But  if  1 
were  a  member  of  the  jury,  with  full  access 
to  the  evidence  that  lx)th  Goldhagen  and 
his  opposing  counsel  presented,  I  would  be 
highly  skeptical  of  the  prosecutor's  case. 

It  is  a  case  made  with  considerable 
rhetorical  energy.  Goldhagen  presents 
himself  as  the  lonely  voice  of  one  who 
speaks  the  truth  against  those  who  attempt 
"to  intimidate  people  who  would  speak 
plain  truths."  By  contrast,  the  Catholic 
Church  "[has]  yet  to  tell  the  truth,"  "insists 
on  not  telling  the  truth,"  "cannot  even 
speak  the  simplest  truths."  His  language- 
seems  intended  to  overw  helm  resistance  by 
its  h\perbolic  power.  Christianity  spread 
throughout  its  domain  a  "megatherian 
hatred"  of  the  Jews.  Until  his  book,  there 
was  a  "moral  blackout"  about  the  church's 
offenses.  He  deplores  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
"recent  moral  fiasco  of  politically  support- 
ing [Syrian  President]  Assad's  antisemitic 
incitement." 

The  favorite  tool  in  Goldhagen 's  arse- 
nal of  rhetorical  weapons  is  the  word  "anti- 


semite."  Pius  XI  was  "a  committed,  self- 
professed  antisemite,"  the  author  writes. 
And  Pius  XH  "was  an  antisemite."  The 
French  bishop  of  Marseilles,  "one  of  the 
bishops  best  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  was 
nevertheless  an  antisemite."  Provost 
Bernhard  Lichtenberg,  whose  outspoken 
sermons  and  prayers  in  Berlin  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  Jews  led  to  his  arrest  and 
ultimate  death  on  the  way  to  Dachau,  had 
earlier  made  an  "antisemitic  appeal"  to 
Hitler.  Maximilian  Kolbe,  "who  in 
Auschwitz  did  nobly  volunteer  to  give  his 
life  to  save  another  inmate  (a  non-Jew)," 
was  "the  expressly  antisemitic  editor  of  an 
antisemitic  ( Catholic  journal."  In  the  1930's 
and  19-K)'s,  it  was  "hard  to  be  a  Catholic 
priest  and  not  to  be  antisemitic,  since 
among  the  many  other  commonly  held 
antisemitic  charges,  it  was  a  central 
Catholic  doctrine,  based  in  Scripture,  that 
contemporary  Jews  were  guilty  for  the 
death  of  Jesus." 

More  than  just  sins  of  omission — that 
the  church  "thundered  silence,"  which  can 
"reasonably  be  construed  as  approval"  of 
the  mass  murder — Goldhagen  accuses  it  of 
deep  active  involvement  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  Jews.  The  church  was  directly  impli- 
cated in  crime  by  "providing  the  motive  [to 
murder  Jews]  tor  many  of  the  criminals."  It 
was  thereby  as  guilty  of  "criminal  incite- 
ment" to  murder  as  was  Julius  Streicher, 
convicted  at  Nuremberg  of  crimes  against 
humanity.  During  the  Nazi  period  the 
church  "willfully,  actively,  and  consistently 
[did|  harm  and  promote[d]  suffering" 
against  the  Jews.  Church  officials,  high  and 
low,  "contributed  to  and  in  some  cases 
engineered  aspects  of  the  mass  murder 
itself." 

Consequently,  he  concludes,  the 
church  must  undergo  a  program  of  repen- 
tance and  restitution:  material,  political  and 
moral.  It  must  cease  to  be  a  political  insti- 
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turion,  give  up  its  state  and  its  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  states.  And  it 
must  abandon  some  of  its  doctrines,  includ- 
ing its  universal  claim  to  be  the  single  way 
to  eternal  salvation,  and  its  supersessionist 
theology.  Goldhagen  stops  short  of  calling 
for  the  actual  removal  of  some  450  anti- 
semitic  verses  from  what  he  calls  the 
"Christian  Bible"  (the  "New  Testament"), 
but  he  clearly  believes  this  would  be  the 
best  solution  to  the  church's  "Bible  prob- 
lem." 

I  will  leave  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  presentation  of  Catholic 
doctrine  to  others.  One  cannot,  however, 
help  noting  that  in  this  abundantly  docu- 
mented book,  there  is  no  evidence  provid- 
ed for  the  assertion — crucial  to  his  argu- 
ment— that  the  guilt  of  all  Jews  for  the  cru- 
cifixion was  a  "central  Catholic  doctrine" 
and  teaching  it  was  "official  Catholic 
Church  doctrine."  The  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  authoritative  statement 
of  Catholic  doctrine  during  the  Nazi  peri- 
od, says  something  quite  different,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  the  1994  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  a  section  entided  "All 
sinners  were  the  authors  of  Christ's 
Passion"  (No.  598).  Cioldhagen  quotes  this 
new  catechism  dozens  of  times  for  his  own 
rhetorical  purposes,  but  not  this  authorita- 
tive challenge  to  his  repeated  assertion. 

The  book's  argument  suggests  a  sur- 
prisingly naive  sense  of  the  possibilities  and 
consequences  of  defying  the  Nazis  during 
most  of  the  war.  Cioldhagen  properly 
rejects  what  he  calls  the  "myth  of  utter 
coercion"  under  Nazism,  which  claims  that 
all  freedom  had  been  lost  under  the  totali- 
tarian system,  but  he  replaces  this  with  a 
different  myth  of  wo  Nazi  coercion.  His  dis- 
missal of  any  assertion  that  the  pope 
"would  bring  danger  upon  himself  and  the 
Church  for  speaking  out"  as  nothing  more 
than  a  "convenient  fiction"  goes  consider- 
ably beyond  what  any  of  us  can  know. 

I  le  states  that  it  was  "the  Church's  and 
its  clergy's  moral  duty  to  prevent  Jews  from 
being  slaughtered,"  as  if — with  German 
forces  controlling  most  of  a  continent — the 
proper  statement  from  the  Vatican  could 
have  prevented  the  Nazi  regime  from  imple- 
menting its  policy  of  genocide.  Had  every 
bishop  and  priest  been  instructed  by  the 
pope  to  protest,  he  asserts,  "there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  German  government 
would  not  have  tried  to  implement,  or  been 
able  to  implement,  its  murderous  inten- 


tions." While  in  some  policies  (the 
"euthanasia"  program  is  a  notable  exam- 
ple), the  Nazi  regime  did  show  sensitivity  to 
ecclesiastical  protest  and  public  opinion, 
the  likelihood  that  it  would  have  caved  in  to 
the  pope's  instruction  to  protest  the  mass 
murder  of  Jews  seems  about  as  "good"  as 
the  likelihood  that  it  would  have  withdrawn 
from  Poland  if  a  similar  protest  had  been 
made  in  the  fall  of  1939. 

A  characteristic  argument  begins  thus: 
"Aside  from  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
Church's  antisemitism  was  the  trunk  that 
never  ceased  bringing  nourishment  to  the 
modern  European  antisemitism  that  had 
branched  off  from  it...."  But  this  is  neither 
"indisputable"  nor  a  "fact."  It  is  a  metaphor 
masquerading  as  a  fact,  its  plausibility- 
deriving  from  the  image  of  the  tree,  not 
from  any  data  about  the  underlying  reality. 
Although  he  condemns  his  opponents  for 
not  adhering  to  proper  social  scientific 
methodology,  the  heart  of  Goldhagen's 
argument — about  the  nexus  between  the 
traditional  Catholic  "teaching  of  con- 
tempt" and  the  willing  participation  in  die 
mass  murder  of  Jews — is  based  not  on  data 
at  all,  but  on  his  surmises  about  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  murderers  and  his  hypothesizing 
about  ambivalence  in  those  church  leaders 
who  condemned  it. 

There  is  no  data  showing  that  those 
brought  up  with  a  traditional  ( Catholic  edu- 
cation were  more  likely  to  support  or  join 
the  Nazi  party  in  Germany.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  decisively  not  the  core  of 
I  litler's  power  base.  The  writing  and 
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speeches  of  Hitler,  Himmler  and  Goehi 
reveal  a  lethal  antisemitic  ideology  lh 
independent  of  the  traditional  Chri;ar 
notion  of  the  Jew  as  Christ-killer.  Mem« 
diaries  and  in-depth  interviews  of  tlB- 
who  participated  in  the  killings  providM 
evidence  that  they  acted  as  they  did  bee 
they  thought  of  their  victims  as  deser 
death  based  on  a  verse  in  the  Gospj 
Matthew.  Indeed,  Goldhagen  concedi 
one  point  that  Cierman  racial  antisemi 
did  not  derive  from  the  church's  teach 

Yet  he  insists  that  the  church 
"implicated  in  crime  by  providing 
motive  for  many  of  the  criminals."  F 
this  strong  indictment,  the  following 
tences  meander  through  convoluted  [ 
to  a  most  nebulous  conclusion:  that  "A 
than  a  few  of  the  perpetrators — Gen 
Croats,  French,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
others — derived  their  motivating  ; 
semitism,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  what 
trusted  religious  and  moral  shepherds 
taught  them."  The  evidence  for  thi: 
statement  by  one  Polish  bystande 
Lanzmann's  film  "Shoah."  (Note  thi 
this  list  of  nationalities,  he  omits 
homeland  of  die  papacy,  the  one  cot 
where  the  masses  could  actually  reaC 
antisemitic  statements  from  Ci 
Cattolica  and  L'Osservatore  Romano 
Cioldhagen  reproduces  from  Kert 
book.  Yet  Italy  has  one  of  die  least 
Semitic  populations  in  F'urope.) 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  pa« 
in  this  book  is  an  analogy  to  justify  his  a 
sation  of  "legal  guilt"  for  the  church. ' 
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I  e  the  straw  around  the  houses  of  one 
i  i,  teach  the  people  of  the  next  town  to 
I  and  fear  the  inhabitants  or  the  first 

'  i.  An  incendiary  comes  along  to  give 
•  followers  a  match.  Your  followers 

I  ther  with  others  light  the  flames. ..sys- 
ltically  hut  slowly  destroying  them  all." 
sr's  responsibility  for  the  Holocaust 
only  to  provide  the  match?  In  addition 
le  historical  absurdity  of  this  sugges- 
it  almost  sounds  like  an  argument  not 
i  a  prosecutor  of  the  church,  but  from 
"ense  attorney  for  Hider. 
Soldhagen's  attempt  to  shift  the  status 

!  lurch  leaders  from  bystanders  to  perpe- 
rs  of  the  Holocaust  blurs  this  impor- 
distinction,  ultimately  diffusing  the 
of  the  Nazis.  Despite  the  complexities 
occasional  ambiguities  in  the  conceptu- 
•amework  of  perpetrators,  victims, 
inders  and  rescuers,  there  is  a  broad 
ensus  that  these  categories  are  valid 

i  jseful.  The  culpability  of  church  lead- 
the  American  government  or  the 
rican  Jewish  community  is  fundamen- 
different  from  the  culpability  of  die 

n  :rs  of  Nazi  Germany  or  members  of 
Einsatzgruppen.  To  suggest  that  the 

.  :h  was  as  guilty  of  incitement  to  mur- 


der as  was  Julius  Streicher,  to  imply  that 
Hider's  role  was  only  to  provide  die  match 
that  enabled  Roman  Catholics  to  kindle  the 
straw  that  the  church  placed  around  the 
houses  of  Jews,  is  not  to  "speak  the  truth," 
as  Goldhagen  so  frequendy  claims  for  him- 
self. In  addition  to  being  counteqiroductive 
to  the  purpose  he  espouses,  it  is  to  wander 
into  a  conceptual  and  moral  wilderness. 

Marc  Saperstein 
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Jay  P.  Dolan,  professor  emeritus  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
founding  director  of  the  Cushwa  Center 
there,  sets  out  in  his  new  book  to  examine 
the  interaction  of  American  culture  with 
Roman  Catholicism  "in  the  land  of  the 
free"  under  the  heading  of  a  "search  for  an 
.American  Catholicism."  It  is  an  ambitious 
undertaking,  and  he  starts  out  on  sure 
ground  dealing  with  the  period  1780-1820, 
when  democracy  became  a  defining  ele- 
ment of  American  culture.  He  has  no  diffi- 
culty pointing  to  certain  notable  Catholics, 
such  as  Mathew  Carey  and  Bishop  John 
England,  who  clearly  wanted  a  rapproche- 
ment with  the  American  spirit  of  democra- 
cy. Carey  called  tor  the  election  of  bishops, 
while  England  set  up  a  democratic  diocesan 
assembly  that  would  assist  him  in  running 
the  (In  icese.  \i  the  same  rime,  the  (  iatholics 
in  Scon  County,  Ky.,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  local  church.  Dolan  also  cites 
the  lay  trustee  movement.  I  le  points  out 
that  Catholic  laymen  were  very  much 
involved  in  the  government  of  die  parish  as 
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members  of  boards  of  trustees  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  124  Catholic  parishes  that 
existed  in  1 H20. 

But  the  experiment  in  church  democ- 
racy proved  no  match  for  the  authoritarian, 
Tridentine  model,  as  upheld  by  such  wor- 
thies as  Bishop  Benedict  Flaget,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Badin  and  especially  Baltimore's 
Archbishop  Ambrose  Marechal.  The  latter 
had  little  love  for  democracy,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  its  worst  form  during  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  aftermath  of  a 
serious  riot  over  lay  trusteeism  in 
Philadelphia,  Marechal's  position  was 


endorsed  by  the  bishops  at  the  first  provin- 
cial council  in  1829.  The  exclusively 
monarchical  model  of  church  government 
had  triumphed  over  the  visionaries. 

This  victory  of  the  Tridentine  model 
was  sealed  by  the  influx  of  Irish  immigrants, 
both  clergy  and  lay,  who  took  readily  to  the 
ultramontane  authoritarian  style  ol ' 
Catholicism,  with  its  parish  missions  and 
deep  sense  of  sin.  Devotion  to  die  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  the  badge  of  ultramontane 
piety,  was  preached  with  zest  by  the  Irish- 
I K  irn  clergy,  and  by  no  one  with  more  fer- 
vor   than    Archbishop  John  Hughes. 
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"Dagger  John,"  as  he  was  called,  ne 
faced  a  battle  he  didn't  relish,  and 
proved  to  be  the  nemesis  of  Ore 
Brownson,  who  had  hesitantly  called  fi 
more  American  type  of  Cadrolicism. 

The  dream  failed  to  die,  however, 
was  given  new  life  by  Isaac  Hecker, 
convert  who  believed  that  the  Cath 
Church  could  transform  American  soci  - 
But  that  required  its  great  faith  traditioi  i 
be  without  compromise  dressed  in  the 
ties  so  prized  by  Americans:  personal  i 
tive,  self-reliance,  freedom  of  action  ar 
positive  attitude  toward  die  world 
Hecker's  call  more  or  less  fell  on  deaf  <  : 
The    immigrant    Irish    and  Genl 
Catholics  actually  wanted  a  less  Amer»' 
Catholicism  and  a  more  Irish  or  nl- 
German  Catholicism.  When  Archbisl 
John  Ireland  took  up  Hecker's  banner 
enemies  tagged  him  with  the  dread  w  K 
liberal,  and  he  retired  from  the  fray. 

After  the  great  war  a  less  intellec  ion 
form  of  die  search  occurred  as  bishops 
the  need  to  shake  Catholics  out  of  t 
comfortable      ethnic  ghettoes 
Americanize  them.  But  typically,  Chica 
George   Mundelein   found   the  g(  ich 
rough — especially  with  his  Polish  floe 
would  take  a  few  more  decades  of  histoi 
do  the  job  for  him  and  the  other  Amer 
bishops. 

At  diis  point  in  the  story,  howe\ 
feel  Dolan's  argument  begins  to  lose  s| 
clarity  as  he  moves  into  the  era  of  wh^ 
calls  public  Catholicism.  Launched  dv 
the  I930's,  40's  and  50's,  it  was  an  el 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  to  America 
Catholicism,  but  to  Catholicize  Americ 
at  least  to  save  it  from  the  decadence  | 
threatened. 

Dolan  points  to  the  number  of  leal 
Catholic  intellectuals  who  came  to  the 
Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan  articulata 
vision  of  social  justice  rooted  in 
teaching  in  what  has  been  described 
another  writer  as  the  "most  forward-lj 
ing  document  ever  to  come  from  an  ofj 
Catholic  agency  in  the  United  Staj 
Monsignor  Ryan  and  the  bishops 
issued  his  statement  believed  Catl 
social  teaching  could  bring  peace  tcj 
violent  scenes  of  current  labor  strife.! 
Dorothy  Day  and  Peter  Maurin  weigh] 
with  their  powerful  protest  against  thJJ 
consuming  fury  of  an  irreligious  capita 
and  its  accompanying  evil  spirits,  seJ 
humanism  anil  materialism.  Their  Cat! 
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ker  movement  Dolan  singles  out  as 
most  effective  expression  of  Catholic 
n,  with  its  personalism  and  down-to- 
ministry  to  the  homeless  and  hungry, 
mother  voice  of  public  Catholicism 
the  French  neo-Thomist  Jacques 
tain,  who  came  from  abroad  to  add 
r  to  the  neo-scholastic  movement 
Ding  through  Catholic  academia.  This 
sophy  provided  the  rationale  tor  pub- 
ltholicism  with  its  doctrine  of  a  divine- 
ablished  order  reflected  in  a  set  of  uni- 
Uy  binding  rational  moral  principles 

1  natural  law.  In  addition,  Michael 
ams  and  George  Shuster,  with 
monweal  magazine,  provided  a  forum 
ublic  Catholicism.  The  Jesuit  labor 
ils  proliferated  and  showed  die  practi- 
of  the  Catholic  position  on  social  jus- 
\  Catholic  literary  revival  already  in 
ess  for  decades  in  Europe  began  to 
ts  voice  in  the  new  world,  stimulated 
itors  like  Maritain,  the  English  histo- 
Christopher  Dawson  and  Frank 
1. 

ut  public  Catholicism  still  lacked  a 
that  could  address  die  scandal  caused 

2  church's  official  intolerance  and  its 
■dance  with  the  sacred  American  prin- 


ciple of  religious  freedom.  It  was  the  schol- 
arly Jesuit  John  Courtney  Murray  who 
took  up  the  daunting  task  and  covered  him- 
self with  glory. 

Dolan  points  out  how  the  election  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  signaled  the  end  of  a 
Protestant  America,  while  the  dawning 
wild  60's  showed  Catholics  ready  to  be 
major  players  in  the  struggles  of  the  era. 
But  how  this  constituted  another  step 
t<  i\\  .ml  Americanizing  the  ( latin  ilic  ( ihurch 
I  fail  to  see.  Nor  do  I  see  how  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  type  of  American  Catholic 
layman — educated,  assertive  and  unintimi- 
dated  by  the  clergy — fits  into  Dolan's  argu- 
ment. In  their  effort  to  democratize  the 
chinch  they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  far  more 
influenced  by  Vatican  U's  definition  of  the 
church  as  the  people  of  God  than  by 
American  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  Jay  Dolan  has  given  us  an 
interesting  collage  of  outstanding 
American  Catholics  and  the  various  ways 
they  interacted  with  the  American  spirit  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  His  not  very 
sprightly  long  essay  shows  how  the  demo- 
cratic impulse  at  times  exerted  some  pres- 
sures (not  very  clearly  defined)  on  the 
American  Catholic  community.  But  I 


would  like  to  turn  his  thesis  on  its  head  and 
see  a  more  significant  lesson  in  die  remark- 
able way  the  Catholic  Church  largely 
resisted  these  pressures  and  maintained  its 
monarchical  governance  and  distinctive 
traditions  and  identity  in  a  country  so 
enamored  of  individual  freedom,  so 
Protestant,  so  imbued  with  prejudice 
against  the  papacy  and  so  contemptuous  of 
tradition.  In  fact,  the  church  not  only  main- 
tained these  features  but  was  so  successful 
that  by  the  1950's  a  visitor  might  have 
believed  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the 
established  national  church  (pace  Charles 
Morris). 

This  signal  achievement  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  underscored  bv  Kdwin 
Gaustad's  standard  work.  The  Religious 
History  of  Annual,  now  updated  with  Leigh 
Schmidt,  a  professor  of  religion  at 
Princeton  University.  Gaustad,  a  professor 
emeritus  of  history  and  religious  studies  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside, 
originally  published  diis  text  over  a  decade 
ago;  the  extensively  revised  edition  is  as 
masterful  as  the  original;  and  with  profuse 
illustrations,  the  price  is  right. 

As  the  well-known  story  goes,  follow  - 
ing Sir  Krancis  Drake  and  the  other  explor- 
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ers,  the  settlers  came  pouring  into 
America — Anglicans  (not  as  happy  with  lib- 
erty as  the  others),  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Lutherans,  Scot-Irish 
Presbyterians  and  the  long-suffering  Dutch 
Reformed. 

The  first  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Andrew  White,  S.J.,  in  1634  on  St. 
Clement's  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  small  number  of  Catholics  who  even- 
tually arrived  were  confined  to  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
was  fortunate  to  have  among  its  forerun- 
ners such  worthies  as  the  Calverts  and  later 
the  Carrolls.  The  Calverts  w  ere  notable  tor 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  tolerance  and 
open  immigration,  while  the  Carrolls  gave 
Catholicism  a  political  and  social  visibility 
that  enhanced  its  status  especially  during 
the  revolutionary  years  and  beyond." 
Charles  Carroll  served  as  an  adviser  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  and,  as  delegate 
to  the  second,  became  the  only  Catholic  to 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
cousin  John,  educated  abroad,  arrived  back 
in  1774  and  joined  in  the  effort  to  keep 
Canada  neutral.  As  the  first  bishop,  he  built 
well  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Calverts. 

The  great  American  religious  experi- 
ment had  begun  as  its  churches  and  syna- 
gogues engaged  in  a  voluntary  effort  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  "Voluntarism," 
Gaustad  observes,  that  is,  action  unaided  by 
the  state  and  undirected  by  any  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority,  came  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  religion  in  America. 
A  novw  ordo  seclorwn  truly  did  come  into 
existence.  Voluntarism  would  make 
America  the  most  religious  country  in  the 
Western  world. 

But  the  "city  on  the  hill"  would  also 
become  a  Babel  of  religious  voices  until  we 
reach  today's  "vast  religious  marketplace" 
with  its  "cornucopia  of  therapies,  advice 
books,  spiritual  techniques,  retreat  centers, 
angels,  Christian  diets,  and  small 
groups... [that]  now  shapes  religious  identi- 
ties in  its  own  multiplicitous  and  ever-shift- 
ing image." 

If  I  were  not  in  an  ecumenical  mood,  I 
would  say  that  amid  this  confusion  the 
Catholic  Church  stands  out  like  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Thomas  Bokenkotter 
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parish  of  1,700  families.  Responsibilities 
include  coordinating  a  comprehensive  parish 
music  program,  liturgies  and  liturgical  min- 
istries; adult  choirs,  cantor,  seasonal  children's 
choir,  instrumental  ensemble  and  accompany- 


ing  rehearsals.  Four  weekend  Masses,  fun 
weddings,  holy  day  Masses,  one  weekday  ? 
seasonal  paraliturgical  services.  New  ch  * 
has  a  3  1-rank,  two-manual  Casavant  pipe 
and  a  new  6'  6"  Kohler-Campbell  grand  p 
Ideal  candidate  would  be  a  Catholic  whe 
organ,  piano  and  vocal  proficiency.  Degr 
liturgy  and/or  church  music  a  plus.  Must 
sess  good  pastoral,  organizational  and  le: 
ship  skills  and  be  willing  to  work  in  team 
istry.  Salary  commensurate  with  quahfica 
and  experience.  Position  available  Jan.  1, 
Please  send  resume  and  references  to 
Cerry  LeBoeuf,  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Ch 
Catholic  Community,  38750  Ryan,  Ste 
Heights,  MI  4S310;Ph:  (586)  977-8080; 
(586)  977-9305 


Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  FolIo\ 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  bod; 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.' 
Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio 
78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e 
mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 


Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR 

www  .an nence.com. 


ANNE  RICE 


£11 


GRADUATE  FACULTY  for  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

The  Institute  in  Pastoral  Ministries  invites  resumes  from  persons  dedicated  to  educating  vetei 
Catholic  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Knowledge  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  excellence  in  either  teachi 
or  pastoral  practice  are  required.  Doctorate  and  thorough  appreciation  of  Catholic  magiste 
traditions  and  practices  are  preferred.  Courses  include  Human  Relations.  Leadership,  Paste 
Planning,  Christian  Spiritualities,  Liturgical  Prayer,  Foundations  in  Theology.  Ecclesiology,  Litu 
and  Sacraments,  and  Morality.  IPM  enrolls  students  from  about  twenty  states  and  provinces  w 
seek  an  MA  or  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Ministries.  Courses  occur  in  a  nontraditional  format,  beginni 
after  Easter  and  concluding  before  Advent.  Faculty  are  on  campus  for  a  two-week  residency  in 
second  half  of  June  with  full  salary,  room,  and  board. 

Send  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Dr.  Gregory  Sobolewski,  Saint  Mary's  University 
Minnesota,  700  Terrace  Heights  #79,  Winona  MN  55987-1399  or  fax  507-457-1752.  Programme 
and  curricular  information  is  available  at  www.smumn.edu/ipm 
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"Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedl 


+  Sabbatical 

A  Special  Time  Apart 

•  Courses  in  liturgy,  scripture  and systematics 

•  Workshops  in  spirituality  and  pastoral  issues 

•  May  be  combined  with  international  studies  program 

mbanken@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 


Saint  John's  School  of  TheologySeminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  5632 1  •  800-36 1  -8; 
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iters 

jcting 

runcnd  you  on  the  most  timely  and 
ant  editorial  on  domestic  violence 
8).  My  experience  is  that  one  of  the 
kept  secrets  in  the  Catholic  Church 
•  bishops'  document  When  I  Culled 
elp:  A  Pastoral  Response  to  Domestic 
ice  Against  Women.  Very  few  pastors 
bout  this  issue  from  the  pulpit. 
i  the  women  who  come  to  our  cen- 
Voman's  Place,  are  told  by  their 
rs,  "Just  be  a  good  wife,  try  harder, 
more."  The  pro-life  stance  of  the 
:h  must  be  proactive  in  protecting 
en  and  their  children  from  the 
:r  in  their  family.  Your  editorial 
d  be  available  to  all  pastors  and  pas- 
councils  as  the  first  step  in  the  edu- 
i  process  of  our  parishes. 

Jeanne  Meurer,  F.S.M. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

lective 

ady  sent  my  letter  of  gratitude  and 
Station  to  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J., 
ng  it  "Three  Sad  Words"  in 


CHOIR 
CHAIR 


h  FIBRE  RUSH  SEAT 


Since  1877 

Gei'sslep  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  432 
Id  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


without  guile 


"Now  that  we  have  high-speed  Internet  access,  has  anything  really  changed?" 


Things  Theological 

Herein  lies  the  tale... 


Unique  spiritual  gifts  tailored  to  your  heart 


# Non-traditional  icons  of  saints  and 
angels,  parable  or  sacrament  pins 

# Portable  or  wearable  art  from 
polymer  clay  and  found  objects 

visit  us  at  www.thingstheological.com 
e-mail  us  with  your  requests  to 
prayinclay@thingstheological.com 
credit  cards  accepted 
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the  word 


Do  You  Hear  Voices? 

Second  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  8,  2002 

Readings:  Is  40:1-5,9-11;  Ps  85:9-14;  2  Pt  3:8-14;  Mk  1:1-8 

Justice  and  peace  shall  kiss  (Ps  85:11) 


Till  WILDERNESS,  which  can 
seduce  us  with  its  beauty  and 
its  majesty,  has  many  faces.  In 
one  part  ot  the  country  its 
dense  forests  and  lush  vegetation  fill  up 
our  senses.  In  another,  its  stark  barren- 
ness purges  us  of  affectation,  while  its 
grandeur  takes  away  our  breath.  It  is  a 
place  of  wonder  and  exploration,  a  place 
of  respite  and  rejuvenation.  Unless,  of 
course,  we  are  lost  in  it.  Then  it  is  a  place 
i  it  dread  and  tern  >r,  fi  >r  n  suppi  irts  life 


A  great  gift! 

The  /irst  "teach-yourself" 
program  to  help  the  parish  priest 
communicate  with  Hispanic  parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass. 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh.  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
1 2  cassettes  ( 1 2  hr )  and  two  books  of  1 48  and 
1 12  pages,  $199  (CT  residents  add  sales  tax) 
Full  three-week  money-back  guarantee  Call 
toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  or  write  to  place  your  order 
or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our  new  52-page 
Whole  World  Language  Catalog  offering 
courses  in  103  languages  Our  30th  year 


auDio-ranum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  5702,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail  R5702f<v;audioforuni  com 


only  if  we  possess  survival 
skills.  Without  such  skills, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  an 
apparently  disinterested,  even 
hostile,  environment. 

Today  the  calm  of  our  lives  is 
startled  by  voices  from  the  wilderness 
With  Isaiah  we  hear  one  crying  out  for  the 
construction  of  a  passable  route  dirough 
the  desert;  from  another  desert  we  hear 
John  the  Baptist's  unsettling  call  to  repen- 
tance. Recently  we  have  been  involved  in 


letters 

response  to  his  "Ave  atque  vale!"  (1 1/18). 
Since  dien  I  have  been  eagerly  waiting  to 
sec  who  his  replacement  would  be.  I  was 
very  happy  to  see  that  it  is  a  woman — 
first  of  all,  because  one  of  the  more  seri- 
ous things  lacking  is  a  woman's  point  of 
view  in  the  "official"  liturgical  homilies. 
Your  inspired  choice  resolves  that  a  bit, 
at  least  making  that  perspective  available, 
one  step  removed,  through  those  who 
rely  on  The  Word  for  preparing  their 
Sunday  homilies. 

I  laving  read  the  first  column  by  Sr. 
Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A,  I  was  fully  grati- 
fied in  knowing  that  her  arrival  in  the 
pages  of  America  was  worth  the  wait, 
and  now  I  await  her  continuing  contribu- 
tions with  an  even  greater  sense  of  expec- 
tation. Reading  her  enlightening  words 
on  our  Advent  waiting,  I  felt  she  might 
be  reading  my  mind.  Many  thanks! 

Calvin  Poulin,  S.J. 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines 

Proper  Context 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  "Ordaining 
Gay  Men"  (11/11),  which  at  long  last 


armed  conflict  in  a  land  marked 
expanses  of  wilderness,  and  we  face 
possibility  of  further  confrontation  ir 
another  such  land.  The  challenges  p< 

puts  this  issue  into  a  proper  context.  I 
surprising  that  outspoken  decision-m; 
ers  within  the  hierarchy,  who  ought  t 
know  better,  have  failed  to  understanc 
that  there  are  right  now  in  their  mids 
many  effective  priests  who  happen  no 
be  heterosexual  and  that  they  would  ( 
ordination  to  such  men  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  these  prelates  have  been 
led  because  in  recent  years  some  prie; 
have  adopted  some  traits  that  are  assc 
ated  with  the  gay  lifesty  le  or  have 
espoused  particular  causes  that  are  un 
to  the  gay  agenda.  Maybe  it  is  time  fc 
these  few  priests  to  eschew  certain  of 
these  traits  and  causes,  particularly  th 
that  lead  to  exclusivity7  or  controntatk 
with  the  hierarchy.  This  could  be  int< 
preted  as  a  part  ot  their  commitment 
celibacy. 

We  also  have  to  come  up  with  a 
better  term  than  "gay  priests."  "Gay 
a  value-laden  predicate  that  is  fraugl 
with  lifestyle  and  political  connotati 
Most  priests  who  are  not  heterosext 
are  not  gay  in  this  sense.  When  we 
apply  the  term  "gay"  to  these  men, 
«  r<  nigh  attribute  to  them  an  entire 
culture  in  which  they  do  not  parties 
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he  wilderness,  whether  that  wilderness 
ee<  (graphical  expanse  or  some  form  ot 

I  jphoricaJ  reference,  cut  to  the  core  of 

'  lives. 

|  What  does  this  have  to  do  with 

i  ent?  Everything!  While  our  calendars 
suggest  that  Advent  is  the  season  of 

i  oration  for  the  celebration  of  the 
vity,  the  Advent  readings  broaden 

|  view  and  insist  that  we  are  really 
iaring  for  the  coming  of  the  reign  ot 
in  our  lives.  We  are  being  called  to 
are  for  a  time  when  kindness  and 
i  will  meet,  when  justice  and  peace 
kiss,  when  truth  will  spring  out  of  the 
l,  and  justice  will  look  down  from 
en.  Advent  is  a  time  for  serious  road 
traction — and  we  all  know  the  incon- 
ence  that  that  entails.  Isaiah  is  not 
ribing  minor  repairs,  such  as  filling  in 
oles  or  repairing  curbs.  He  is  calling 
najor  reconfiguration  ot  the  terrain: 
g  in  valleys  and  leveling  mountains; 
Dthing  rugged  land  and  rough  coun- 
He  is  calling  for  serious  transforma- 


has  surely  contributed  to  negative 
ides  within  the  hierarchy  and  else- 
•e. 

Francis  J.  Murray 
Freeport,  Me. 

j  isistencies 

■  recent  editorial  in  favor  ot  ordain- 
Ey  men  suffers  from  some  inconsis- 
es  (1 1/1 1).  Though  you  cite  the 
%ism  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  vour 
ort,  you  neglect  its  characterization 
>mose.\ual  acts  as  "intrinsically  disor- 
1"  and  "ot  grave  depravity"  (No. 
).  Tendencies  to  such  acts  can  hardly 
died  "gifts."  Moreover,  if  pedophilia 
ided  equally  among  heterosexuals 
lomosexuals,  pure  pedophiles  arc 
in  proportion  to  ephebophiles,  and 
ast  majority  of  cases  involving  priests 
ists  in  the  abuse  of  teenage  males. 
:  points  to  homosexuality.  Finally, 
groups  among  priests  and  seminari- 
lo  exist  and  recruit;  they  do  not  dis- 

under  finger-wagging.  One  can 
pray  that  the  universal  church,  in 
«  name  the  pope  speaks,  has  a  wider 

than  America.  In  a  time  of  "crisis," 
jropose  business  as  usual  with  the 

ideology  and  practices  that  have 
uced  the  crisis. 

John  M.  McDermott,  S.J. 
Columbus.  Ohio 


tion  of  the  landscape  ot  our  lives. 

This  is  the  same  message  that  we 
hear  from  John  the  Baptist:  Repent! 
Acknowledge  your  sinfulness,  your 
anger  and  hatred  and  desire  for 
rexenge,  \oiir  obsession  with  power  and 
your  manipulation  and  abuse  of  others, 
your  greed  and  unwillingness  to  help 
those  in  need.  The  author  of  2  Peter 
echoes  this  call  to  repentance.  Picking 
up  the  theme  of  last  Sunday,  he  pro- 
claims that  there  is  indeed  a  new  world 
on  the  horizon,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 

Chosen  to 
Be  Holy 


"The  holy  spirit  vrill  come  upon  \w/" 
(Luke  1:35) 

Till'  Kl  U)l\(,s  for  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception 
are  rich  in  meaning,  but  fre- 
quently misunderstood  when 
viewed  through  the  lens  of  the  feast 
itself.  First,  contrary  to  some  artistic 
depictions  ot  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Genesis  account  states 
that  it  is  the  woman's  offspring  rather 
than  the  woman  herself  who  w  ill  strike 
the  serpent's  head.  Furthermore,  the 
Gospel  reading  recounts  the  annuncia- 
tion and  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus, 
not  the  immaculate  conception  of  Man  . 
It  is  no  wonder  there  is  confusion. 
Nonetheless,  the  feast  really  does  hold 
significance  for  us  today. 

All  ot  the  readings  speak  of  Clod's 
tender  mercy  and  saving  action  on  behalf 
of  sinners.  Despite  the  constant  hostility 
between  the  serpent  and  the  woman, 
between  the  various  manifestations  of 
temptation  and  her  children  (Gen  3:15), 
God  has  given  sinful  people  chance  after 
chance  to  start  again.  The  psalm 
response  acclaims  God's  kindness  and 
faithfulness  in  ottering  salvation.  Paul 
makes  this  very  clear  as  well  in  his  letter. 
We  are  not  chosen  because  we  are  holy 
and  blameless,  but  we  are  chosen  so  that 


earth,  one  in  which  righteousness 
dwells,  one  in  which  justice  and  peace 
kiss.  Advent  is  the  time  to  heed  these 
voices. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Ask  God  for  the  help  you  need  to 
alter  the  landscape  of  your  life. 

•  Place  your  fears  before  God  and 
trust  that,  with  God's  help,  you  can 
indeed  shape  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth. 


we  might  become  holy  and  blameless. 
Salvation  is  the  cause  of  holiness,  not  its 
reward.  .And  Christ  is  the  one  through 
w  hom  all  of  this  is  accomplished  (Eph 
1:3).  The  Gospel  account,  though  it  con- 
centrates on  Mary,  is  really  the  prelude 
to  the  story  ot  God's  saving  action 
through  Christ,  the  offspring  who  will 
crush  the  head  of  evil. 

1  his  feast  shows  that,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  Mary  w  as  chosen  not  because  she  w  as 
holy,  but  she  was  made  holv  because  she 
was  chosen.  .And  as  w  ith  us,  the  source  of 
her  holiness  was  the  generous  love  of 
God  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  All 
the  privileges  that  Man  enjoyed  sprang 
from  her  participation  in  the  work  ot 
God  accomplished  through  Jesus.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  claim  such  extraordi- 
nary privileges  tor  ourselves,  but  we  too 
have  been  chosen,  called  to  participate  in 
Ciod's  work  of  salvation;  we  too  exist  tor 
the  praise  ot  God's  glory. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the 
extraordinarv  nature  of  Man  's  privilege 
did  not  exempt  her  from  ordinary,  per- 
haps even  humdrum,  life.  She  did  not 
stand  apart  in  the  nature  of  her  life,  but 
rather  in  the  quality  of  her  living.  In 
this,  she  can  be  a  model  for  all  of  us, 
chosen  by  God  and  set  apart  to  be  holy 
while  living  faithfully  within  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  life. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  s c r i pt ur e 

•  Are  you  able  to  say  in  your  heart: 
"Be  it  done  to  me  according  to  your 
will"? 

•  Reflect  on  the  times  when  God  gave 
you  another  chance. 

•  We  proclaim  that  Mary  is  our  moth- 
er; can  you  detect  any  family  resem- 
blance? 


Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  9.  2002 

Readings:  Gn  3:9-15.  20:  Ps  98:1-4:  Eph 
1:36.  11-12;  Lk  1:26-38 
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Dimensions  of 
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Of  Many  Things 


EAST  HARLEM  STANDS  OUt  as 
one  of  the  poorest  sections  of 
Manhattan,  where  a  faith- 
based  organization — the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption  Family 
I  lealth  Service  (www.littlesistersfami- 
ly.org) — has  been  helping  families  cope 
with  poverty-related  problems  for  four 
decades.  "Our  mission  is  to  work  widi 
die  poorest,  which  in  New  York  City 
means  the  most  recent  immigrants," 
said  its  executive  director,  Sister  Judith 
Garson,  who  spoke  widi  me  in  the 
rented  row  house  diat  serves  as  the 
organization's  headquarters.  Currently 
the  majority  are  Mexicans,  but  there  are 
also  West  Africans  and  Muslim  families 
from  the  Middle  East.  Life  for  all  is  a 
struggle. 

Take  work.  The  events  of  9/1 1  have 
had  the  ripple  effect  of  reducing  die 
number  of  service  jobs  that  the  families' 
breadwinners  depend  upon.  The 
undocumented  status  of  some  compli- 
cates matters  still  further — though  even 
they,  Sister  Garson  said,  pay  taxes  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  regularizing  their 
immigration  status. 

Housing  is  a  special  problem 
because  of  ever-escalating  rents.  "The 
people  are  terrified  of  losing  their 
apartments,"  she  reported.  "Many  of 
them  spend  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
income  on  rent."  Faced  with  high  rents, 
families  often  run  out  of  food,  so  in 
addition  to  its  other  services,  the  orga- 
nization has  a  food  pantry  tied  in  with 
an  advocacy  program.  Requests  for 
food  may  reveal  still  more  threatening 
problems,  like  eviction  notices,  which 
the  advocacy  office  helps  to  address, 
along  with  other  problems  like  land- 
lord-tenant tensions. 

Much  of  the  work  involves  visits  by 
staff  members,  both  lay  and  religious,  to 
the  homes  of  families  who  need  assis- 
tance. The  overall  thrust  is  toward 
"finding  the  families'  strengths  and 
working  with  them  as  they  move 
toward  independence,"  Sister  Garson 
observed.  She  added,  however,  that 
because  of  the  longstanding  nature  of 
their  difficulties,  progress  must  be 
"measured  in  inches." 

Health-related  issues  can  be  espe- 
cially problematical,  with  asthma  high 
on  the  list;  she  called  East  Harlem  "die 
asthma  capital"  of  the  city- 


Environmental  factors  may  be  the  main 
triggers.  Mold  in  deteriorated  housing 
and  cockroaches  are  among  the  sus- 
pects, but  also,  she  believes,  are  diesel 
fumes  from  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority's  garages  in  die  neighbor- 
In  »  k1. 

Currendy,  the  organization's  offices 
occupy  space  in  five  leased  locations 
that  house  the  programs:  family  life 
(which  includes  classes  in  English  as  a 
second  language),  family  support,  early 
childhood,  the  advocacy  and  emergency 
services  program  and  direct  nursing  ser- 
vices (the  original  core  program). 

But  this  situation  is  changing,  as 
construction  proceeds  on  a  new  facility 
that  will  bring  all  the  sendees  together, 
a  long-desired  goal.  As  we  walked  to 
the  site  and  obsened  the  work  in 
progress,  Sister  Garson  said  that  despite 
the  larger  space  the  new  building  will 
offer,  die  goal  is  not  to  "get  bigger,"  as 
she  put  it,  but  to  have  everything  func- 
tioning more  effectively  under  one  roof 
while  staying  small  enough  as  an  orga- 
nization to  know  people — the  key  to 
creating  supportive  relationships. 

A  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  carry- 
ing the  new  building  to  completion  is 
under  u  ,\\ .  I  ).n  -d  >-da\  funding  must  be 
obtained  separately  through  a  combina- 
tion of  state  and  city  moneys,  grants 
from  foundations  and  private  donations. 
The  latter  account  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  what  must  be  raised — 60  per- 
cent. Sister  Garson  described  the  vari- 
ous revenue  sources  as  being  "cobbled 
together"  to  produce  what  is  needed  for 
the  annual  budget.  Like  any  group  that 
works  with  the  poor,  raising  enough  for 
daily  operating  expenses  is  a  constant 
challenge.  But  Sister  Garson  empha- 
sized that  no  poor  person  seeking 
help — medical,  social  or  other — is  ever 
turned  away  for  lack  of  resources  like 
health  insurance. 

Going  the  extra  mile  has  always 
been  the  norm  ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion— a  mix  of  sisters  of  various  orders 
(Sister  Garson  is  a  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart)  and  lay  staff  members 
and  volunteers — got  under  way  in  1958. 
As  the  number  of  religious  continues  to 
decline  nationwide,  she  said,  the  role  of 
dedicated  lay  staffers  and  volunteers  will 
assume  ever  greater  importance. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.j. 
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litorial 


^isoners  and 
be  Right 
o  Vote 

HETHER  THEY  EXERCISED  IT  in  the 

fall  elections  or  not,  most  citizens  of 
the  United  States  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  the  right  to  cast  a  vote 
on  Nov.  5.  But  for  close  to  four  mil- 
people  with  felony  convictions,  no  such  right  existed, 
use  almost  all  states  have  disenfranchisement  laws.  Laws 
ds  kind  can  affect  not  only  those  who  are  behind  bars, 
iven  men  and  women  on  parole  and  probation. 
\lor  does  the  completion  of  a  sentence  necessarily  mean 
former  felons  can  again  vote.  A  report  by  the 
encing  Project  and  Human  Rights  Watch  shows  that 
t  states  deny  this  right  to  all  ex-offenders.  As  Marc 
er,  the  assistant  director  of  the  project,  told  x\merica, 
stripping  of  a  fundamental  right  amounts  to  double 
shment  for  those  who  have  served  their  time.  This 
rional  punishment,  the  report  notes,  represents  the  ves- 
of  medieval  times,  when  offenders  suffered  "civil 
h" — the  deprivation  of  virtually  all  rights — in  an  effort 
it  them  off  from  society.  English  colonists  brought 
cts  of  this  concept  with  them  to  North  America,  and 
remain  in  the  disenfranchisement  law  of  many  states. 
African-American  men  have  been  disproportionately 
ted  by  these  laws.  Of  the  nearly  four  million  people 
are  disenfranchised  permanendy  or  for  set  periods  of 
,  almost  one  third  ( 1 .4  million)  are  black  men — a  rate 
according  to  the  report,  is  seven  times  the  national 
age.  The  total  number  amounts  to  1 3  percent  of  all 
c  males.  In  six  states,  one  in  four  are  disenfranchised  for 
■est  of  their  lives.  The  report  also  predicts  that  at  the 
ent  rate  of  incarceration,  three  out  of  every  10  black 
will  probably  be  disenfranchised  at  some  point  in  their 
.  The  racial  implications  of  disenfranchisement  on  such 
issive  scale  echo  in  an  unsavory  manner  the  deliberate 
:ies  of  racial  exclusion  that  prevailed  in  the  South  after 
Zavil  War,  when  legislators  there  introduced  the  poll  tax 
literacy  requirements. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  disenfranchised  people  is 
ily  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 


tem over  the  past  three  decades,  especially  in  regard  to  ' 
war  on  drugs.  Arrest  policies  targeting  inner-city  commuii1 
ties  (in  contrast  to  the  treatment  approach  common  in  well- 
off  neighborhoods)  have  had  a  particularly  heavy*  impact  on 
blacks  and  Latinos,  who  make  up  the  majority  of  drug 
offenders  in  state  prisons. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  most  restrictive  states.  Besides 
those  who  are  actually  serving  sentences  behind  bars,  ex- 
felons  and  others  on  probation  or  parole  are  also  excluded 
from  voting.  Although  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  many 
were  unable  to  vote  in  this  past  election,  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  has  estimated  that  at  least 
200,000  were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  2000  presi- 
dential election.  Outside  advocates  set  the  number  at 
400,000.  Since  the  Florida  election  that  year  was  won  by  a 
margin  of  only  500  votes,  the  national  implications  of  so 
large  a  number  of  disenfranchised  Floridians  can  hardly  be 
overlooked. 

Nor  are  the  crimes  for  which  Americans  lose  the  right 
to  vote  necessarily  the  most  serious.  The  crime  could  even 
be  shoplifting  (a  la  Winona  Ryder).  Mr.  Mauer  gave  the 
example  of  Virginia.  If  a  prosecutor  there  chooses  to  charge 
a  shoplifting  offender  with  a  felony  rather  than  a  misde- 
meanor, he  said,  an  18-year-old  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
probation  would  lose  the  right  to  vote  for  life.  WTiile  it  is 
true  that  the  governor  could  restore  that  right,  most  con- 
victed felons  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  such  a  com- 
plicated process.  Alabama  has  an  especially  cumbersome 
procedure.  Besides  seeking  a  pardon  from  the  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Parole,  ex-felons  wishing  to  regain  the  right  to 
vote  must  also  provide  the  state  with  DNA  samples. 

on  the  more  positive  side  of  the  picture,  some  states  have 
made  improvements  over  the  past  few  years  in  the  area  of 
voter  restoration.  Last  spring,  Connecticut  enacted  a  law 
that  allows  offenders  on  probation  widi  felony  convictions 
to  vote.  As  a  result,  the  report  says,  some  36,000  are  now 
eligible  to  do  so.  Delaware,  too,  has  taken  a  step  in  the  same 
direction.  Two  years  ago,  its  General  Assembly — which  had 
previously  imposed  a  permanent  voting  ban  for  all  felons — 
passed  an  amendment  that  restores  voting  rights  to  some  of 
them  five  years  after  serving  their  sentences.  Maryland  and 
New  Mexico  have  also  taken  steps  of  this  kind,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  a  court  has  struck  down  a  ban  that  applies  to 
certain  ex-felons.  Exercised  or  not,  the  right  to  vote  is 
among  the  most  fundamental  of  human  rights.  Those  on 
probation  and  parole  and  those  who  have  served  their  time 
in  prison  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  right  as  they  strug- 
gle to  reintegrate  themselves  into  the  community. 
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Signs  of  the  Tirr 

Christians,  Churches  Attacked  in 
Rioting  Over  Miss  World  Pageant 

At  least  215  people  were  reported  killed 
(as  of  Nov.  25),  during  riots  in  Kaduna, 
Nigeria,  sparked  by  a  newspaper  article 
about  the  Miss  World  pageant,  reports 
Emmanuel  Ijewere,  president  of  the 
Nigerian  Red  Cross.  About  12,000  peo- 
ple had  been  forced  from  their  ho' 
and  more  than  1,100  have  been  injured 
and  are  in  hospitals.  Hundreds  were  tak- 
ing shelter  in  army  and  police  barracks. 

"Once  again  Kaduna  has  been 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  Islamic  funda- 
mentalists," reports  the  Rev.  George 
Ehusani,  secretary  general  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  Nigeria. 
"We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  all 
the  churches  and  other  structures 
belonging  to  Christians  in  Tudun  Wada 
and  Kabala  have  been  destroyed."  A 
Nigerian  priest  was  in  serious  condition 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Kaduna's 
Catholic  Resource  Center  was 
destroyed. 

Violence  spread  to  Nigeria's  capital, 
Abuja,  on  Nov.  22.  After  their  Friday 
prayers,  "thousands  of  irate  youths, 
coming  out  of  the  mosque,  chanted  their 
war  songs  and  descended  on  innocent 
motorists  and  passersby,  causing  pande- 
monium in  the  city,"  says  Father 
Ehusani.  "Many  people  who  could  not 
respond  to  questions  posed  to  them  in 
Arabic  received  machete  cuts,  while  a 
number  of  cars  belonging  to  non- 
Muslims  were  burnt  or  destroyed." 

The  riots  were  sparked  by  a  newspa- 
per article  that  said  the  prophet 
Mohammed  would  have  found  Miss 
World  contestants  so  beautiful  that  he 
would  have  married  one  of  them.  The 
newspaper  T  his  Day  has  published 
apologies  over  several  days  for  publish- 
ing the  offending  article,  saying  it  was 
not  meant  for  publication  and  that  the 
paper  never  intended  to  denigrate  the 
founder  of  Islam  or  its  adherents. 
Organizers  moved  the  pageant  from 
Abuja  to  London. 

"No  one  can  say  when  normalcy  will 
return,  especially  to  Kaduna,"  said 


ISRAELI  TROOPS  STOP  CHRISTIANS  from  entering  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  for  Sunday  servic* 
Bethlehem  on  Nov.  24.  Forces  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  West  Bank  city  following  a  suicide  bom 
attack  in  Jerusalem  the  week  before  that  killed  11  people.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Father  Ehusani.  "Christian  youths,  who 
were  taken  unaware  this  time  around, 
may  still  be  poised  for  a  revenge  mis- 
sion." Alhaji  Muhammadu  Maccido, 
head  of  the  Nigeria  Supreme  Council 
for  Islamic  Affairs  and  sultan  of  Sokoto, 
appealed  to  Muslims  to  stop  rioting  and 
to  allow  religious  leaders  to  address 
their  grievances. 

Father  Ehusani  notes  that  since 
February  2000,  sharia-related  violent 
riots  "have  become  a  regular  feature  in 
Kaduna,  Kano,  Jos,  Zaria  and  Bauchi, 
where  a  large  population  of  Christians 
lives  alongside  Muslims."  Hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  lost. 

"What  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
Nigeria  in  the  last  few  years  is  actually 
the  failure  of  state  and  the  collapse  of 
governance,"  says  Father  Ehusani. 
"There  is  nothing  on  the  ground  to 
demonstrate  that  ours  is  not  a  land  run 
over  by  political  bandits,  ethnic  warlords 
and  religious  fanatics.  The  average  citi- 
zen now  seems  to  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  those  in  power  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property." 

Casa  Alianza  Head  Says  Killing  of 
Children  Persists  in  Honduras 

Improved  relations  between  govern- 


ment and  children's  rights  officials 
not  yet  stopped  the  daily  killing  of 
dren,  said  Bruce  Harris,  director  of 
Casa  Alianza,  the  Latin  Anerican 
branch  of  the  New  York-based 
Covenant  House.  In  a  report  releas 
in  September,  Casa  Alianza  detailec 
killings  of  more  than  1,200  childrei 
Honduras  from  January  1998  throti 
June  of  this  year. 



Seminary  Numbers  Up  in  East< 
Europe,  But  Officials  Cautious 

New  figures  on  seminary  enrollme 
reveal  increases  in  Eastern  Europe 
a  continued  dropoff  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Poland,  church  officials 
attributed  a  10  percent  increase  in 
seminar)'  enrollments  to  a  sort  of  c 
tural  curiosity.  "Although  our  situa 
looks  good,  we  are  not  full  of  opti- 
mism," said  Father  Marek  Dziewie 
Poland's  national  vocations  chaplai 
"Polish  seminarians  are  children  of 
their  times.  Some  find  they  have  m 
the  wrong  decision,  w  hile  those  wh 
stay  on  need  a  solid  formation  to  b 
up  their  self-confidence  and  correc 
their  complexes." 

Poland's  6,810  seminarians  repre 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  numb 
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eminarians  in  Europe  (similarly, 
es  make  up  23  percent  of  the  78 
■opean  Jesuit  novices  this  year).  The 
ires  contrasted  with  those  of  tradi- 
lally  Catholic  Ireland,  where  seven 
of  eight  seminaries  have  suspended 
lissions,  leaving  110  students  at  St. 
rick's  College,  the  Irish  national 
linary  in  Maynooth. 
'ather  Dziewiecki  noted  that  50 
;ent  of  recruits  at  some  seminaries 
le  from  families  with  alcohol-relat- 
iroblems,  while  a  third  of  seminari- 
nationwide  abandoned  studies  in 
:r  first  two  years.  "High  numbers 
not  always  mean  high  quality,"  he 
L  "Some  seminarians  lack  a  mature, 
gious  motivation,  while  many  have 
ional  problems  and  cannot  cope 
i  the  demands  of  celibacy,  sub- 
ience  and  difficult  work  with  peo- 
"  he  said. 

i  Western  Europe,  some  countries 
e  reported  decreases  in  seminary 
lissions.  In  predominantly  Catholic 
2fium,  where  enrollments  have  fall- 
)y  50  percent  in  five  years,  26 
>tly  foreign  seminarians  began  stud- 
in  October.  In  neighboring  France, 
:re  111  priests  were  ordained  for  46 
holic  dioceses  in  June,  seminary 
lissions  fell  from  1,210  in  1991  to 
in  2001,  according  to  church  data. 
Switzerland,  no  admissions  were 
Drted  for  the  first  time  in  October 
sminaries  in  Geneva,  Fribourg, 
sanne  and  Sion,  which  usually 
uit  five  to  10  students  yearly, 
ome  Eastern  European  countries 
reporting  different  kinds  of  prob- 
s.  In  Hungary  and  the  Czech 
lublic,  church  leaders  have  faced 
blems  providing  deeper  theological 
cation  for  men  hurriedly  trained 
er  Communist  rule, 
ather  Dziewiecki  believes  social 
economic  conditions  make  answer- 
vocations  easier  in  Eastern  Europe 
i  in  Western  Europe.  But  issues 
i  as  declining  birthrates,  crisis  in 
ily  life  and  a  "culture  of  self-gratifi- 
on"  that  have  negatively  influenced 
stern  Europe  may  also  affect  voca- 
ls in  Eastern  Europe  eventually,  he 
..  "In  the  end,  seven  years  of  solid 
fication  ensure  you  can't  delude 
rself.  Though  social  conditions  may 
1  a  part,  there  must  be  a  genuine 


religious  motivation,"  Father 
Dziewiecki  said. 


Catholic  League:  Planned 
Parenthood  Stymies  Reporting 

The  opposition  of  Family  Planning 
Advocates,  the  lobbying  arm  of  Planned 
Parenthood,  and  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  holding  up  passage  of 
a  comprehensive  bill  requiring  all  pro- 
fessionals to  report  instances  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  to  the  authorities, 
according  to  William  Donohue,  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  League.  "They 
objected  to  having  abortion  providers 
report  instances  of  statutory  rape  to  the 
authorities,"  he  said.  Such  a  bill  would 
also  cover  priests  who  do  not  now  have 
to  report  under  New  York  State  law.  "If 
the  real  issue  is  protecting  minors,  then 
everyone  should  be  blanketed  by  the 
same  law,"  he  says.  "But  if  the  real  issue 
is  to  'get  the  priests,'  then  the  exemption 
for  the  abortion  industry  will  shamefully 
continue." 


National  Shrine  Bars  Medjugorje 
Priest  from  Celebrating  Mass 

Jozo  Zovko,  the  Franciscan  priest  most 
widely  connected  with  Medjugorje,  the 
site  of  the  reported  Marian  apparitions 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  has  been  told 
he  may  not  celebrate  Mass  at  the 
Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in 
Washington.  Shrine  officials  said  the 
action  was  taken  after  receiving  infor- 
mation from  the  priest's  home  diocese 
of  Mostar-Duvno  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  that  his  priestly  faculties 
had  been  revoked.  The  church  has 
never  declared  the  Medjugorje  visions 
to  be  authentic,  and  the  Vatican  has 
discouraged  official  Catholic  pilgrim- 
ages to  Medjugorje.  But  the  Vatican 
has  allowed  lay-organized  pilgrimages 
accompanied  by  priests  to  visit 
Medjugorje. 


Hell  Is  Real,  Says  Cardinal  Dulles 

Contrary  to  what  some  modern  Catholic- 
thinkers  have  said,  hell  is  real,  and  the 
church  continues  to  teach  that  there  are 
"two  classes"  in  humankind,  "the  saved 
and  the  damned,"  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles 


said  in  the  McGinley  Lecture  given  at 
Fordham  University  in  New  York  on 
Nov.  20.  The  middle  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry saw  the  beginnings  of  a  "shift  in 
Catholic  theology"  away  from  the  view 
that  'the  majority  of  humankind  go  to 
eternal  punishment  in  hell,"  he  said. 
The  shift  in  Catholic  theology  has  not 
been  "as  dramatic  as  some  imagine,"  the 
cardinal  added.  "The  constant  teaching 
of  the  church  supports  the  idea  that 
there  are  two  classes:  the  saved  and  the 
damned,"  Cardinal  Dulles  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Vatican  is  studying  the  practical 
steps,  including  ecumenical  concerns, 
needed  in  order  to  proclaim  the  head  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  a  patri- 
arch, said  Ukrainian  Cardinal  Lubomyr 
Husar  of  Lviv. 

•  Two  Catholic  factory  workers  in 
Belarus  were  facing  possible  fines  and 
jail  time  for  staging  a  public  demonstra- 
tion against  the  country's  harsh  new 
religion  law.  Police  in  Minsk,  the  capital 
of  Belarus,  detained  the  two  laymen  on 
Nov.  8  after  they  walked  down  the  city's 
main  street  wearing  white  capes  covered 
in  slogans  denouncing  the  law,  then 
unfurled  a  banner  in  Independence 
Square  comparing  authoritarian  presi- 
dent Alexander  Lukashenko  with  past 
Soviet  dictators. 

•  Christians  and  Muslims  have  a  God- 
given  duty  to  work  and  pray  for  peace, 
said  Archbishop  Michael  L.  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue.  "The  origin  of 
the  causes  of  conflict  is  often  to  be 
located  in  hearts  which  refuse  to  be 
open  to  God,"  the  archbishop  said  in  a 
message  to  the  world's  I  billion  Muslims 
for  Eid  al-Fitr,  the  celebration  at  the 
end  of  their  Ramadan  fast. 

•  Tom  Monaghan,  founder  of  Domino's 
Pizza,  is  putting  about  $200  million 
toward  the  opening  of  Ave  Maria 
University,  a  new  Cadiolic  university 
outside  of  Naples,  Fla.,  and  the  creation 
of  a  town  to  go  with  it. 

•  Paul  Baumann,  the  executive  editor  of 
the  lay  Catholic  magazine  Common- 
weal, will  become  editor  in  January.  He 
will  succeed  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels, 
who  has  been  editor  since  1988. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


True  Detachment 


We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
Will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time. 

— T.  S.  Eliot,  "Little  Gidding" 


I HAD  GRANDIOSE  expectations  for 
a  recent  reunion  with  my  five  clos- 
est friends.  Nearly  20  years  in  the 
making,  the  gathering  was  both  less 
and  more  than  I  had  imagined. 
Two  of  my  favorite  texts  inspired  my 
anticipation  and  now  give  shape  to  my 
reflection  on  the  event — T.  S.  Eliot's 
poem  Four  Quartets  and  Thomas 
Merton's  essay  "Fire  Watch,  July  4, 
1952."  Both  works  speak  to  the  relation- 
ship between  relinquishment  and  spiritual 
fulfillment.  Key  to  internalizing  this  con- 
nection is  learning  to  embrace  the  pro- 
foundness of  the  moment  while  at  the 
same  time  detaching  oneself  from  it  For 
me,  reconciling  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  bound  up  with  my  ongoing  reflec- 
tions about  how  friendship  evolves  over 
time  and  distance. 

With  age  comes  a  growing  awareness 
of  being  part  of  something  vast  stretching 
before  us — God,  the  universe,  eternity — 
which  tends  to  focus  the  mind  and  spark  a 
kind  of  conversation  that  can  leave  even 
longtime  friends  at  a  loss  for  words.  As  we 
watched  the  desert  sunset,  with  its  many 
stages  of  light  and  color,  we  drank  it  in. 
sharing  the  wonder  and  a  silence  that 
spoke  of  the  imperceptible  passing  of  days 
into  years.  Hence  Merton:  "Eternity  is  in 
the  present.  Eternity  is  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Eternity  is  a  seed  of  fire,  whose  sud- 
den roots  break  barriers  that  keep  my 
heart  from  being  an  abyss."  And  the  ques- 
tions, whether  voiced  or  tacit — Are  you 
where  you  want  to  be?  Are  you  who  you 
hoped  you'd  be?  What  has  been  gained 
and  what  lost?— remain,  as  ever,  part  of 
the  Now  we  must  embrace  if  our  friend- 
ships are  to  thrive.  At  40,  when  the  con- 
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cepts  of  time  and  eternity  start  to  become 
rather  more  tangible,  if  not  poignant,  our 
old  motto,  carpe  dim;,  carries  new  weight. 
Because  for  those  who  bother  to  ask  those 
questions, 

any  moment  is  a  new  and  shocking 
I  aluution  of  all  we  have  been. 

Unlike  when  we  were  20  and  had  no 
real  responsibilities,  no  end  of  time  and 
the  world  was  all  before  us,  at  this  stage  an 
essential  part  of  seizing  the  day  is  not  to 
seize  it  at  all,  but  rather  to  relish  it. 
Whatever  I  had  planned  and  hoped  for  in 
this  reunion — as  with  coundess  much- 
anticipated  events  in  life — dissolved  as 
expectation  gave  way  to  flesh.  In  other 
words,  fully  engaging  without  wanting  to 
control  was  the  only  way  to  receive  the 
grace  and  gift  that  was  this  gathering: 

/  said  to  my  soul,  be  still,  and  wait 

without  hope 
For  hope  would  be  hope  for  the  •wrong 

thing;  wait  without  love 
For  lave  would  be  love  of  the  wrong 

thing;  there  is  yet  faith 
But  the  faith  and  the  love  and  the 

hope  are  all  in  the  waiting.... 
So  the  darkness  shall  be  the  light,  and 

the  stillness  the  dancing. 

To  meet  friends — to  meet  life,  in  gen- 
eral— in  this  manner  means  accepting  a 
certain  uncertainty,  journeying  in  a  half- 
light,  prepared  for  utter  surprise  and  liber- 
ated from  the  pressing  need  to  anticipate 
every  moment.  To  be  metaphorically  still, 
amid  gathering  darkness,  is  to  give  oneself 
over  to  unknowing,  a  disposition  Merton 


believed  uniquely  rewarding,  for  "■ 
night  has  values  the  day  has  nel 
dreamed  of." 

The  reunion  has  taught  me  this:  ri» 
ther  desire  to  shape  the  future  nor  sen 
mentality  about  the  past,  but  detachmB 
alone  can  perfect  the  moment  divicB 
who  we  were  and  who  we  will  be.  ForB 
friends  separated  by  thousands  of  m, 
and  coundess  experiences,  the  deeper  | 
of  that  bond  depends  on  learning  hov  I 
let  go  rather  than  hold  on.  Letting  g  I 
not  my  strong  suit.  Thus  I  fear  deta  I 
ment,  which  makes  me  think  of  sepan  I 
ness  and  isolation.  Time  that  once  seer  I 
limidess  and,  like  everything  else,  b  I 
distant  and  intensely  knowable,  I 
become,  like  everything  else,  a  shade  I 
companion  tinged  with  contradiction  !  I 
incomprehensibility.  Eliot  describes  I 
chastened  and  oddly  freeing  oudook: 

In  ordei'  to  anive  at  what  you  do  not 
know 

You  must  goby  a  way  which  is  the 
way  of  ignorance. 
In  order  to  possess  what  you  do  not 

possess 

You  must  go  by  the  way  of  disposses 
sion.... 

And  what  you  do  not  know-  is  the  only 
thing  you  know. 

Detachment  would  seem  to  be 
polar  opposite  of  the  land  of  risk-tal 
that  first  forged  our  friendship:  throw 
ourselves  into  the  moment  with  a  youtl 
passion  for  life.  And  yet  from  whei 
stand  true  detachment  brings  the  grea 
risk  of  all.  Insofar  as  it  represents 
purest  leap  of  faith,  I  realize  that  it 
always  been  at  the  heart  of  what  and  1 
we  share.  Without  it  there  would  be 
"seed  of  fire,"  no  silent  desert  suns« 
what  Eliot  calls  "the  still  point  of  the  ti 
ing  world."  Trusting  in  that  momer 
what  friendship  has  always  demanded, 
be  together,  in  and  through  and  des 
and  beyond  our  separate  and  chanf 
lives,  deeply  affirms  us.  For 

We  must  be  still  and  still  moving 
Into  another  intensity 
For  a  further  union,  a  deeper  com- 
munion. 

Thomas  J.  McCa  't. 
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Can  we  discover  the  extraordinary  in  the  quotidian? 

The  Religious 
Dimensions  of  Life 

-  BY  RANDALL  S.  ROSENBERG  - 


AN  important  debate  carried  on  among  20th-century  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, from  Henri  de  Lubac  and  Reginald  Garrigou-LaGrange  to  Karl  < 
Rahner  and  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  concerned  the  relationship  between  § 
nature  and  grace — the  very  intersection  between  the  human  and  the  ™ 
divine.  Despite  Catholicism's  rich  sacramental  imagination,  many  f 
Catholics  sense  a  lack  of  connection  between  the  experience  of  the  supernatural  on  ~ 
Sunday  at  Mass  and  their  ordinary  everyday  experiences  in  the  so-called  real  world,  o 
George  Weigel  recently  wrote  in  his  book,  The  Truth  of  Catholicism:  Ten  Controversies  I 

RANDALL  S.  ROSENBERG  teaches  In  the  department  of  theology  at  St.  Louis  University  High 

School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Explored  (2001):  "In  the  Catholic  imagination,  the  extraordi- 
nary lies  just  on  the  far  side  of  the  ordinaiy.  Through  the 
ordinary  things  of  this  world... God  makes  himself  and  his 
grace  available  to  us  in  what  Catholics  call  'sacraments.'... 
Inside  that  distinctive  way  of  looking  at  things,  what  the 
world  often  thinks  of  as  ordinary  and  mundane  becomes  an 
experience  of  the  extraordinary  and  divine." 

Do  we  really  believe  that  the  extraordinary  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  quotidian?  The  late  Catholic  novelist  and 
philosopher  Walker  Percy  put  it  as  follows  in  Signposts  in 
Strange  Language  (1991): 

What  distinguishes  Judeo-Christianity  in  general 
from  other  world  religions  is  its  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  the  individual  person,  its  view  of  man  as  a 
creature  in  trouble,  seeking  to  get  out  ot  it,  and 
accordingly  on  the  move.  Add  to  this  anthropology 
the  special  marks  of  the  Catholic  Church:  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  the  Eucharist,  which,  whatever  else 
they  do,  confer  the  highest  significance  upon  the 
ordinar\r  things  of  this  world,  bread,  wine,  water, 
touch,  breath,  words,  talking,  listening — and  what  do 
you  have?  You  have  a  man  in  a  predicament  and  on 
the  move  in  a  real  world  of  real  things,  a  world  which 
is  a  sacrament  and  a  mystery;  a  pilgrim  whose  life  is  a 
searching  and  a  finding. 

As  Percy  points  out,  the  story  of  our  salvation  is  mediat- 
ed through  the  ordinary  things  of  this  world. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  serves  as  a  helpful 
reference  text  in  attempts  to  understand  the  great  truths  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  task  is  to  connect  these  great  truths 
with  peoples  everyday  experience.  How  does  one  connect 
the  "glory"  and  "beauty"  of  Christian  revelation  described, 
for  instance,  in  the  theology  of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  to 
those  who  experience  little  connection  between  the  sacred 
and  the  mundane?  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  one  way  is  to 
begin  to  recognize  the  religious  dimensions  of  everyday  life. 

The  Anglican  theologian  John  Macquarrie  writes  that 
"dieology  draws  on  the  whole  range  of  human  experience, 
and  especially  in  a  secular  age  when  many  people  might  dis- 
claim anv  explicitly  religious  experience,  theologians  have 
drawn  attention  to  what  might  be  called  'religious  dimen- 
sions' in  everyday  experience."  Macquarrie  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  religious  dimensions  of  human  life  may  be  located 
in  areas  of  experience,  such  as  awareness  of  finitude,  free- 
dom, creativity,  transcendence  and  so  on.  Discovering  the 
religious  dimensions  of  our  ordinary  or,  if  you  will,  secular 
experience  may  help  bridge  the  chasm  between  religious 
truths  and  everyday  existence. 

As  a  high  school  teacher,  I  have  found  that  young  people 
sometimes  have  a  difficult  time  seeing  how  the  sacred  relates 


to  their  ordinary  experience.  The  realm  of  the  holy,  01 
many,  lies  outside  their  everyday  conscious  horizon.  II 
holy  can  be  experienced  inside  the  building  of  the  churcas 
something  descending  "from  above,"  but  it  has  little  tom 
to  the  rest  of  the  week.  Would  it  not  be  helpful  then  to  pa> 
out  the  grace  that  erupts  from  within  one's  own  conscious 
if  you  like,  "depthful"  experience,  as  Karl  Rahner  ■ 
Bernard  Lonergan  describe  in  their  transcendental  anafyl 
I  recently  read  with  my  students  "High  Flight,"  a  pm 
written  by  John  Gillespie  Macgee  Jr.  not  long  before  hel 
shot  down  in  battle.  Macgee,  a  fighter  pilot  in  World  Wal 
beautifully  describes  in  the  poem  how  flying  has  helped  1 
"touch  the  face  of  God."  I  asked  my  students  to  reflect  cm 
activity  that  has  allowed  them  to,  as  it  were,  "touch  the  b 
of  God."  One  student  wrote: 

The  things  that  make  me  feel  as  if  I  could  touch  the 
face  of  God  are  times  when  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
love  and  friendship.  The  last  time  I  went  to  a  family 
reunion,  I  was  touched  by  the  level  of  loving  and  car 
ing  everyone  showed  me.  There's  nothing  like  th< 
feeling  of  being  loved.  I  would  say  that  love  is  the  on$ 
thing  in  life  that  can  truly  take  a  person  to  anothei 
level  in  fife,  because  the  source  behind  love  and  th 
source  behind  just  about  everytiiing  is  God. 

Another  student  wrote: 

In  my  life,  I  think  that  the  only  activity  that  helps  ml 
touch  the  face  of  God  is  probably  listening  to  or  mal 
ing  music.  When  I  listen  to  music,  I  am  amazed  at  thj 
ability  that  musicians  have  to  make  such  wonder 
sound.  The  creativity  in  many  ways  is  "mind-blo\ 
ing"  and  it  makes  the  experience  totally  beautiful. 

In  another  assignment  my  students  were  to  reflecl 
their  own  experiences  of  wonder  and  awe.  I  asked  wht 
they  have  ever  had  an  experience  of  "creature-awarenessj 
Rudolph  Otto  calls  it,  whereby  they  recognize  their 
smallness  in  relation  to  a  mystery,  the  Mysterium  Tremal 
et  Fascinans,  that  goes  totally  beyond  themselves.  Onefj 
dent  wrote: 

I  have  been  to  the  Pacific  and  Adantic  oceans  fo 
deep-sea  fishing  and  ocean  kayaking,  both  of  whic 
make  you  realize  how  small  and  defenseless  you 
compared  to  the  oceans.  I  have  also  been  to 
Rocky  Mountains  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  to 
backpacking  and  mountaineering.  All  of  these  timeslj 
felt  truly  humbled  by  the  size  of  the  mountains. 

Another  student  reflected: 
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During  the  summer  I  actually  set  up  a  tent  in  my 
backyard.  It  may  sound  odd,  but  there  is  some  allure 
to  distancing  myself  from  technology  and  returning 
to  an  old  way  of  life.  It's  nice  just  to  lay  down,  hear 
the  birds  chirp,  smell  freshly  cut  grass,  and  look  up  to 
see  the  blue  sky  through  open  tent  flaps.  We  take  a 
lot  of  things  for  granted,  the  chirp  of  birds,  the  mean- 
dering scuttle  of  ants,  the  chirp  of  crickets,  every- 
'  thing  that  God  has  created. 

tally,  a  student  describes  his  awe-filled  experience  of  the 

|  ssissippi  River: 

I 

(  There  is  a  park  on  the  river  I  can  ride  my  bike  to. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  my  brother  took  me  there 
for  the  first  time  on  bikes.  We  first  rode  through 
i  the  park,  and  then  through  the  woods.  Eventually, 
1  we  reached  the  river.  We  got  off  our  bikes  and 
walked  right  up  to  the  Mississippi  River.  There  I 
was  standing  with  my  brother,  this  huge  river 
splashing  at  our  feet.  I  looked  out  at  the  water 
splashing  every  which  way.  So  far  distant  across  the 
river  was  Illinois.  I  knew  God  was  there.  The  place 
was  amazing.  It  immediately  struck  me  as  one  of 
those  times  in  which  silence  seems  the  only  ade- 
quate response  to  greatness. 


These  students  were  articulating  their  experience  of 
transcendence  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary,  natural  settings 
of  everyday  life,  whether  it  is  riding  a  bike  along  the 
Mississippi  River  or  recognizing  the  "mind-blowing"  cre- 
ativity of  musicians.  By  uncovering  these  moments  of  depth 
and  transcendence,  of  creature-awareness  vis-a-vis  a  mys- 
tery that  is  totally  other,  of  awe  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of 
nature  or  at  the  capacities  of  the  human  person  for  creativ- 
ity or  experiencing  the  unquenchable  desire  to  know  and 
desire  to  love  and  be  loved,  we  are  discovering  the  religious 
elements  of  our  own  everyday  experience.  This  discovery 
may  serve  as  an  important  connection  between  our  so- 
called  ordinary  lives  and  the  church's  sacred  liturgy. 

What  this  method  does  is  point  out  that  God  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  walls  of  the  church,  but  is  accessible  in  our  con- 
scious experience.  The  danger  here  is  that  many  will  suggest 
that  they  no  longer  need  to  go  to  church.  For  Catholics,  this 
assertion  will  not  hold  much  weight  if  we  understand  the 
ecclesial  sacramental  realm  of  experience  and  the  sacramen- 
tal moments  of  ordinary  experience  as  distinct,  but  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Instead  of  being  mutually  exclusive,  they 
have  the  potential  to  be  mutually  enriching.  While  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  give  us  the  grace  and  strength  to 
live  sacramental  lives  in  the  ordinary,  discovering  the  sacred 
in  the  ordinary  may  help  deepen  our  experience  of  the 
sacramental. 
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Presence,  Not  Presents 

Incarcerated  teens  and  the  church   by  ronald  landfair 


THE  FLUORESCENT  PINK  PARKING  TICKET  lay  on 
the  seat  between  us.  My  recently  licensed  son 
had  forgotten  to  move  the  car  off  the  street  into 
our  driveway  and  had  now  received  notice  of  his 
first  parking  violation.  As  his  mother  left  for  work  that 
morning,  she  pointed  out  to  him:  "It  was  your  responsibili- 
ty, Ryan,  to  move  the  car.  You  will  have  to  pay  the  $7  fee." 
Our  shared  ride  to  work  and  school  later  that  morning  was 
consequently  more  than  mildly  uncomfortable.  "You  have 
to  pay  attention  to  the  little  things,  son,"  I  told  him  later  in 
my  best  patient  dad  voice. 

In  truth,  it  was  usually  me  doing  the  yelling  at  him  for 
one  perceived  transgression  or  another.  He  really  is  a  good 
kid.  Not  a  straight  A  student  ("but  you  could  be  with  a  lit- 
tle more  effort!"  is  my  standard  mantra),  but  always  hover- 
ing around  a  low  B.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has 
never  taken  a  drink,  smoked  anything,  done  drugs  and  will 
graduate  with  his  virginity  still  intact.  At  that  time,  I  will 
owe  him  $200,  according  to  the  honor  system  we  agreed  on 
when  he  was  a  freshman. 

The  full  knowledge  that  his  father  never  made  it 
through  high  school  with  all  four  goals  intact  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  motivation  for  him.  Additionally,  I  knew  the 
odds  were  stacked  against  him  as  a  nonwhite  young  man. 
Later  that  morning,  while  I  stood  addressing  33  young  peo- 
ple at  the  local  county  juvenile  detention  facility,  I  remind- 
ed mvself  that  I  owed  my  son  a  hug.  I  also  reminded  myself 
that  I  owed  my  church  a  nudge. 

I  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  facility  by  one  of  the 
instructors,  who  mentioned  she  had  heard  I  was  "a  great 
speaker,  with  a  great  message  for  young  people." 
Laughingly,  I  suggested  to  her  that  her  comment  was  just 
the  type  of  enjoinder  that  ego-suppressed  church  folks  like 
me  feed  on,  on  a  Friday  morning.  We  agreed  to  start  first 
thing  that  day,  right  after  I  dropped  my  sons  at  their 
Catholic  schools. 

In  truth,  my  oldest  son  was  the  kind  of  teen  I  always 
went  after  as  a  parish  youth  minister,  the  teens  out  there  in 
this  or  that  school,  Catholic  as  well  as  public,  whom  you 
keep  trying  to  draw  into  your  ministry  circle.  It  was  also 
parents  like  me  that  I  found  the  most  frustrating,  those  who 
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neither  encouraged  nor  enforced  their  teens'  participat 
in  the  parish-based  program,  but  let  them  make  their  c 
decision  as  to  whether  to  take  part. 

Such  reflections  were  swirling  in  my  head  as  I  addres 
the  group  of  teens  that  morning.  Clad  in  navy  blue  iss 
scrubs  and  white  socks  (no  shoes  permitted),  their  uni: 
mity  was  at  once  both  disarming  and  disturbing, 
instructors  had  told  me  that  their  offenses  ran  the  gamu 
possibilities — from  felonious  assault  and  prostitution 
school  truancy  and  shoplifting.  For  one  reason  or  anot 
they  all  now  found  themselves  in  what  one  young  r 
termed  "junior  jail."  As  we  began  to  talk  about  the  imj 
tance  of  "Choice-Change-Commitment,"  the  theme  I 
chosen  for  the  presentation,  I  recalled  a  recent  conversat 
with  a  friend  and  colleague,  Michael  Carrota. 

Mike  had  come  to  my  diocese  to  conduct  a  set  of  w< 
shops  for  religious  educators  and  parents  on  youth.  Dui 
his  presentation  he  reminded  the  audience  that  "when  1 
say  or  act  like  we  were  never  their  age,  it  really  is  true! 
really  were  never  their  age,  and  they  were  never  ours." 

It  is  more  than  just  a  chronological  perspective  he 
addressing.  He  was  speaking  in  terms  of  eras,  of  t 
epochs,  which  are  wholly  contextual  and  time-specific 
sensitive.  I  remembered  that  I  had  spoken  to  my  hosts  ab 
that  very  subject  just  that  morning.  "What  you  have 
remember,"  I  urged  them,  "is  that  when  we  were  1 1  y< 
old,  we  never  came  to  our  parents  as  my  other  son  did  a 
years  ago  and  asked  the  question,  'Daddy,  what  does  fell 
mean?'"  Flabbergasted,  I  asked  him  where  had  he  he 
such  a  term.  He  answered,  with  a  matter-of-fact,  easy  n 
ner,  "On  the  evening  network  news  show." 

I  shared  with  the  incarcerated  teens  my  own  histor 
drug  recovery,  conversion  and  ministry.  "How  many  of 
have  had  a  problem  with  drugs  or  alcohol  in  your  li 
Sadly,  all  those  in  the  room  raised  their  hands.  "How  m 
of  you  would  say  that  you  had  an  unhappy  home  life  . 
quizzed  further.  Again,  every  child  raised  his  hand. 

Finally  I  asked  them,  "How  many  of  you  had  a  posi 
relationship  with  an  adult  before  you  came  here  to 
facility?"  Less  to  my  surprise,  and  far  more  to  my  g  je, 
regret,  all  their  hands  remained  down.  I  bit  my  lip  ir 
emotion  that  combined  pain,  anger,  fear  and  frustrat 
and  I  stood  silent,  staring  into  their  faces — seeing  my  < 
son's  visage  morphing  in  and  out  of  focus. 
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That  so  few  diocesan  or  regionally  orchestrated  efforts 

ninister  to  incarcerated  youth  exist,  is  not  surprising. 

jy  w  ere  not  on  my  radar  scope  either.  Most  dioceses 
I  s  some  type  of  program  to  address  adult  offenders, 
i  'ther  through  the  diaconate  or  some  type  of  diocesan 
(  orarive  justice  ministry.  But  if  we  are  sincere  about 
|  lg  what  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  do,  we  must  ven- 
|  •  out  of  the  reasonably  safe  and  shallow  waters  of  youth 
b  istry  as  presently  practiced 

>ng  predominantly  middle 

5  youth  (of  all  ethnic  types), 
the  much  deeper  end  to  help 

the  truly  lost  and  forsaken. 

Organized  at  a  diocesan  or 

onal  level,  using  a  different 

th  minister  from  the  local  area 

shes,  monthly  workshops  on 

cs  like  communication  skills, 

reality  and  self-esteem  could 

irovided  to  detention  facilities 

iss  the  country  like  the  one  I 

ed.  A  single  youth  minister 

Id  need  to  make  such  a  com- 

nent  for  only  one  workshop 

year,  if  11  others  agreed  to 

»t.  Simply  put.  how  much 

istry  effort  do  we  put  into 

hing      so-called  "good 

lolic  kids"  versus  "bad  non- 

lolic  youth"? 

ji  the  field  of  youth  ministry, 

lave  some  of  our  best  trained, 

t  enthusiastic  and  capable 

essional  ministers,  most  of 

m  (like  me)  have  been  con- 
to  settle  for  the  so-called 

hanging  fruit,  easy  to  garner. 

nany  respects,  those  are  the 

h  who  really  want  to  be 

hed.  How  much  personal, 

essional  and  spiritual  satisfac- 
could  one  gain  by  practicing 

ministry  of  presence  in  other 

Igs  w  ith  youthful  offenders? 

;imple   after-care  program 

d  be  developed  by  inviting 
teens  to  the  local  parish  once 
are  released,  to  give  them — 

aps  for  the  first  time  in  their 

■ — a   spiritual   home,  with 

t  mentors  who  care  and  a 
group  that  is  both  encourag- 


ing and  supportive,  providing  a  positive  setting  rather  than 
the  dysfunctional  ones  they  are  used  to.  These  are  the  lost 
sheep  we  need  to  be  searching  for.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
the  church  will  not  be  able  to  do  everything,  but  it  can  do 
something.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  assuage  our  con- 
science by  collecting  sweatshirts  or  gift  baskets  for  teens  in 
their  difficult  situation.  It  is  presence,  not  presents  they 
require.  M 
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Crossing  the  Border 

The  U.S. -Mexico  borderland  has  seen  thousands  of  deaths. 


BY  DONALD  KERWIN 


YOLANDA  Gonzalez 
and  Hermilo 
Hernandez  Velasco 
grew  up  in  families 
of  subsistence-level  farmers 
in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Oaxaca.  After  they  married, 
Hermilo  traveled  to  the 
United  States  and  found 
work  as  a  dishwasher  in  a 
restaurant  in  Portland,  Ore. 
In  May  of  2000,  Yolanda,  19 
years  old,  hired  a  smuggler 
and  set  out  to  join  Hermilo 
with  the  couples  10-month- 
old  daughter,  Elizama.  As 
her  group  of  10  migrants 
approached  the  U.S. -Mexico 
border,  the  smuggler  told 
them  that  it  would  take  six 
hours  to  walk  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  group  wan- 
dered in  the  desert  for  four 
days,  ultimately  reaching  the 
outskirts  of  Sells,  Ariz. 
During  this  time,  Yolanda 
gave  most  of  her  two  gallons 
of  water  to  Elizama.  When 
Yolanda  could  no  longer 
walk,  two  men  from  her 
group  stayed  with  her,  as  others  went  to  search  for  help. 
Yolanda  died  in  the  desert.  Elizama,  badly  dehydrated  and 
sunburned,  ultimately  recovered. 

The  U.S. -Mexico  border  has  been  called  the  world's 

DONALD  KERWIN  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Catholic  Legal 
Immigration  Network  Inc.,  a  legal  support  agency  for  145 
Catholic  immigration  programs. 


most  violent  border  between  two  nations  at  peace  or,  n 
accurately,  not  at  war  with  each  other.  The  Mexican 
eminent  has  recorded  more  than  1,800  migrant  de 
along  this  border  since  1998,  and  nobody  disputes  that 
vast  and  unforgiving  border  land  holds  many  bodies 
will  never  be  found.  Hundreds  have  been  buried — not  ii 
tified,  not  honored — in  paupers  graves  across  the  so 
west.  In  fact,  the  death  toll  may  be  far  higher.  Border 
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its  regularly  find  migrants  near  death.  Border  Patrol 
rch  and  rescue  teams  have  saved  nearly  5,500  migrants  in 
tress  over  the  last  three  years  alone.  But  this  crisis 
eives  only  scant  press  coverage. 

Last  year  the  Catholic  Legal  Immigration  Network 
ink)  released  a  report  on  at-risk  migrants  and  newcom- 
along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  report  traced  the 
rent  crisis  to  a  1993  decision  by  th^  Border  Patrol's  El 
o  sector  to  concentrate  agents  and  technology  along  tra- 
onal  (largely  urban)  crossing  routes  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
and  deter  undocumented  migration.  This  new  blockade 
tegy  quickly  spread  to  other  areas  of  the  border,  spurred 
an  unprecedented  build-up  in  enforcement  resources, 
der  Patrol  funding  quadrupled  from  1990  to  2001,  and 
number  of  agents  more  than  doubled.  Immigration  and 
uralization  Service  funding  for  enforcement  and  border 
irs  now  exceeds  the  general  funds — local  taxpayer-sup- 
ted  funds— of  all  southwest  border  counties  combined. 
2  administration's  2003  budget  calls  for  further  spending 
•eases. 

The  United  States  has  also  effectively  pushed  the  bor- 
for  enforcement  purposes,  beyond  its  own  territorial 
its.  In  2001  Mexico  intercepted  and  deported  an  esti- 
:ed  200,000  migrants,  most  from  Central  America,  in 
it  many  commentators  view  as  an  attempt  by  the  Fox 
linistration  to  pave  the  way  for  expanded  legal  migration 
Vlexican  nationals  to  the  United  States.  Migrant  inter- 
don  programs  will  certainly  increase  as  Mexico,  the 
ted  States  and  Canada  attempt  to  harmonize  their 
ligration  policies  and,  perhaps,  to  create  a  kind  of  North 
erican  security  zone  in  response  to  the  terrorist  attacks 
lept.  11,  2001.  A  delegation  of  U.S.  bishops  to  Central 
erica  in  November  2000  warned  that  U.S. -supported 
rception  programs  fail  to  include  adequate  screening  or 
guards  to  assure  that  migrants  will  not  be  persecuted  or 
:d  if  repatriated  to  their  countries  of  birth. 
The  architects  of  the  border  blockade  strategy  badly 
:alculated  in  assuming  that  migrants  would  not  attempt 
se  more  treacherous  crossing  routes.  Three  studies  have 
'  confirmed  that  the  new  policy  has  pushed  migrants 
<  dangerous  situations  that  have  led  to  significant 
eases  in  deaths  from  hypothermia,  dehydration  and 
;r  environmental  causes.  Not  surprisingly,  more  remote 
der  Patrol  sectors  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California 
;  seen  record  numbers  of  deaths  over  the  last  year.  The 
:kade  policy  has  also  led  to  the  emergence  of  organized 
predatory  criminal  smuggling  networks,  which  fre- 
ntly  abandon  migrants  and  extort  money  from  their 
ilies. 

The  policy  has  failed,  on  its  own  terms,  to  stem  undoc- 
:nted  migration,  as  evidenced  by  high  rates  of  Border 
•ol  apprehensions  after  1993  and  a  massive  increase  in 


the  U.S.  undocumented  population.  In  arguing  that  it  has 
begun  to  succeed,  the  Border  Patrol  points  to  its  own  statis- 
tics (that  do  not  count  crossing  deaths  that  occur  on 
Mexican  soil),  indicating  that  383  migrants  died  in  fiscal 
year  2000,  336  in  FY  2001,  and  320  in  FY  2002.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  also  cites  migrant 
apprehension  rates  that  decreased  by  roughly  25  percent  in 
FY  2001  and  fell  another  28  percent  in  FY  2002.  These 
statistics  offer  no  cause  for  celebration.  Instead,  they  point 
to  the  highest  rate  of  crossing  deaths  and  the  most  danger- 
ous border  in  recent  memory. 

Decreased  migrant  traffic,  particularly  since  Sept.  11, 
2001,  shows  that  migration  does  not  depend  primarily  on 
enforcement  policies,  but  on  larger  socio-economic  forces. 
After  the  terrorist  attacks,  many  migrants  decided  to  forego 
visits  home  and  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  Others 
opted  not  to  come  because  of  the  U.S.  economic  slump  and 
their  fear  of  further  violence.  Mounting  evidence  shows  that 
strict  border  enforcement  policies  do  less  to  keep  undocu- 
mented migrants  out  of  the  United  States  than  to  seal  them 
in.  According  to  the  Public  Policy  Institute  of  California, 
between  1992  and  2000  return  rates  (to  Mexico)  by  Mexican 
nationals  in  the  United  States  fell  dramatically.  Increased 
migration  and  fatalities  among  women  and  children  seeking 
to  join  their  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  United  States  con- 
firm this  trend. 

Migrants  leave  home  for  powerful  reasons.  Clinic's 
report  highlighted  cases  of  persons  fleeing  desperate  pover- 
ty, political  persecution,  natural  disaster  and  appalling 
domestic  violence.  Most  immigrants  come  to  support  their 
families.  In  1999,  Mexican  immigrants  remitted  an  estimat- 
ed $7  billion  home.  Given  the  high  wage  differential 
between  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  other  sending  coun- 
tries, they  will  continue  to  come. 

Many  immigrants  believe  that  strict  enforcement  poli- 
cies, combined  with  weak  labor  protections,  conspire  to 
marginalize  them  in  the  workplace.  Newcomers  work  dis- 
proportionately in  jobs — in  the  garment,  meatpacking, 
poultry  processing,  agricultural,  hotel  and  restaurant,  and 
construction  industries — that  pay  little  (sometimes  below 
the  minimum)  and  provide  few  benefits.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  long-term  need  for  immigrant 
labor  will  only  grow.  Many  employers  actively  recruit  immi- 
grants and  profit  from  their  work,  but  leave  it  to  local  com- 
munities and  charities  to  meet  their  employees'  health, 
housing  and  other  basic  needs.  Undocumented  immigrants, 
in  particular,  face  significant  barriers  to  fair  treatment  in 
the  workplace.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  announced  in 
March  2002  will  provide  unscrupulous  employers  with 
greater  incentives  to  hire  and  to  exploit  them.  In  the 
Hoffman  Plastic  case,  the  court  held  that  undocumented 
immigrants  who  were  illegally  fired  for  union  organizing 
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could  no  longer  receive  back  pay  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Clinic's  border  report  identified  several  problems  that 
the  I.N.S.  can  resolve  on  its  own.  Border  search  and  rescue 
efforts  should  be  expanded.  The  Border  Patrol  should  dis- 
continue its  use  of  "hollow  point"  bullets,  which  fracture  on 
contact  and  cause  massive  internal  injuries.  The  I.N.S. 
should  reform  its  own  complaint  system,  which  does  little  to 
stem  civil  rights  violations  or  to  identify  trends  in  abuses 
that  could  be  addressed  pro-actively.  The  Border  Patrol 
should  also  stop  conducting  enforcement  activities  at 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  charitable  agencies,  homeless 
shelters  and  other  places  of  sanctuary.  U.S. -funded  migrant 
interception  programs  should  include  refugee  screening,  so 
that  migrants  at  risk  of  persecution,  torture  or  death  are  not 
repatriated. 

A  meaningful  reduction  in  crossing  deaths,  however,  can 
only  be  achieved  through  policy  changes  made  at  a  level 
well  beyond  the  Border  Patrol.  To  keep  would-be  migrants 
at  home  will  require  economic  development  and  targeted 
aid  to  sending  communities.  To  keep  undocumented  people 
from  taking  perilous  crossing  routes  will  necessitate  a 
revised  or  new  enforcement  strategy.  And  to  remove  signif- 
icant numbers  of  migrants  from  the  desert  will  require  more 
avenues  for  legal  migration,  particularly  for  those  with 
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strong  work  histories,  families  and  other  equitable  ties 
the  United  States.  The  dialogue  between  the  United  Sta 
and  Mexico  on  migration  and  economic  development  hjT 
provided  one  forum  for  consideration  of  the  kind  of  widil 
ranging  reforms  that  are  needed  to  address  this  crisis.  All  ' 
minimum,  the  dialogue  should  be  revitalized. 

In  late  September  2002,  Sonia  Guadalupe  Hernanc  I 
de  Canett  came  to  meet  with  policy  makers  and  the  press  v 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  part  of  a  U.S. -Mexico  border  deleg 
tion.  Earlier  in  the  summer,  two  of  Soma's  brothers,  Jc  •; 
and  Jaime,  paid  a  smuggler  $1,000  each  to  take  them  to  t 
United  States.  The  brothers  began  their  attempt  to  cn  | 
the  border  on  June  18.  On  June  19  Jaime  called  his  fam^ 
in  Mexicali.  He  had  become  sick  and  abandoned  the  tri 
He  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  convince  Jose,  who  was  a  w 
struggling,  to  return  to  Mexico  with  him.  In  fear  for  el 
brother's  life,  Jaime  reported  Jose  and  his  group  to  t  L: 
Border  Patrol.  Meanwhile,  the  family  began  a  fran  - 
search.  Four  days  later,  they  learned  that  Jose's  body  h 
been  found,  along  with  that  of  another  man.  The  otti 
three  migrants  from  their  group  remain  missing.  Jose  L| 
Hernandez  Aguirre  was  the  youngest  of  six  children.  He  1| 
a  wife  and  two  children,  ages  seven  and  one.  He  had  b 
working  in  construction  in  Sonora,  but  did  not  earn  enouj 
to  support  his  wife,  children  and  mother. 
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th  in  focus 


Vaiting  on  Church 
treet 


lOANNA  M.  SHEA 

OR  ME,  THAT  JANUARY  day 
j  in  1999  ended  as  it  had  begun, 
1  pushing  my  way  through 
crowds  to  the  subway  platform 
into  the  Metro  car,  closing  my  eyes, 
ng  for  my  stop.  As  I  ascended  the 
ator  into  the  winter  twilight  of 
lington's  Dupont  Circle,  I  set  eyes 
"Missing"  flyer  tacked  to  a  telephone 

It  pictured  a  strikingly  pretty  Asian 
an  with  alert  eyes  and  long  dark  hair. 

in  this  still  frame,  I  could  sense  her 
rty,  as  if  she  had  spun  around  to  face 
amera,  saying  with  mock  impatience, 
at  now?  Another  picture?" 

ne  flyer  listed  the  bare  facts:  name 

e  Chiang),   height,   weight,  the 

•IA  M.  shea  is  a  graduate  student  at 
ibia  University  in  the  nonfiction  writing 
am  of  the  School  of  the  Arts. 


clothes  she  was  wearing  and  the  details  of 
her  activities  on  the  night  of  Jan.  9.  She 
had  dined  with  friends  in  Adams  Morgan 
and  was  last  seen  at  the  Starbucks  on  R 
Street,  a  few  blocks  from  her  home  near 
Dupont  Circle.  But  something  went 
wrong,  because  in  the  8  o'clock  hour  of  a 
quiet  Saturday,  Joyce  Chiang  slipped  into 
the  glassy  black  of  night,  without  a  trace. 

On  that  Wednesday  evening,  four 
days  after  she  was  last  seen,  I  hastened 
home,  wondering  if  my  housemate, 
Sarah,  had  heard  anything.  As  soon  as  I 
opened  the  front  door,  Sarah  rushed  to 
the  foyer.  "Joanna,  that  woman,  the  miss- 
ing woman — have  you  heard?  She  lives  on 
our  block,  right  here  on  Church  Street." 

We  had  been  living  on  our  uncom- 
monly quiet  one-way  street,  graced  by  an 
old  stone  church  and  a  gated  garden, 
since  summer.  In  the  heart  of  Dupont 


Circle,  its  sidewalks,  lined  with  oak  trees 
and  colorfully  painted  row  houses,  served 
as  a  small  refuge  from  city  life.  Joyce 
Chiang's  disappearance  shattered  that 
serenity.  That  next  morning,  Sarah  and  I 
left  the  house  together.  We  didn't  have  to 
speak  of  it — both  of  us  were  looking  for 
signs  of  Joyce  and  wondering  which 
house  was  hers.  Flyers  were  taped  to  each 
lamppost.  Overnight,  Church  Street  had 
been  transformed  by  parallel  rows  of  a 
fluttering  white  paper  trail  that  sang  miss- 
ing, ?Jiissing,  missing.  But  still,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  woman. 

On  Sunday,  I  went  to  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  and  after  Mass  I  knelt  in  the 
side  chapel  and  lit  a  candle  for  my  father. 
He  had  died  of  cancer  six  years  before, 
and  though  I  was  no  longer  that  disconso- 
late and  irreligious  17-year-old,  midwin- 
ter revived  memories  of  the  precarious 
weeks  surrounding  his  death.  Lighting  a 
candle  in  that  chapel,  I  felt  as  if  he  were  by 
my  side. 

The  cathedral  was  now  nearly  empty, 
and  as  I  left  I  noticed  an  older  woman 
with  thin  black  hair,  graying  at  the  tem- 
ples, approaching  the  monsignor.  Her 
build  was  sturdy,  yet  her  voice  was  deli- 
cate, her  words  muted.  I  could  hear  her 
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introducing  herself  as  Mrs.  Chiang, 
Joyce's  mother.  She  mentioned  that  Joyce 
was  a  parishioner  at  St.  Matthew's  and 
wondered  if  he  knew  her.  Then  she  asked 
him  to  pray  for  her  daughter. 

As  Mrs.  Chiang  turned  away,  moving 
slowly  toward  the  massive  doors  at  the 
back  of  the  church,  my  heart  sank. 
Although  I  had  spent  days  speculating 
about  Joyce  Chiang,  I  hadn't  really  prayed 
for  her  and  hadn't  considered  her  family's 
torment. 

On  my  walk  home,  I  heard  echoed  my 
own  mother's  words:  that  the  worst  thing, 


oh  the  worst,  was  to  bury  your  own  child. 
My  mother  told  me  how  years  before,  she 
had  stood  in  the  hospital  nursery  gazing 
at  her  newborn  as  his  tiny  limbs  lost  their 
color,  their  warmth,  until  finally  a  doctor 
came  and  advised  her  to  return  to  her 
room.  My  mother  was  not  one  to  dwell 
on  sorrow,  but  even  my  uncles  talked 
about  how  crushing  that  loss  had  been.  A 
few  weeks  later,  they  came  to  visit  and 
took  her  out  one  evening  to  a  restaurant 
famous  for  its  spectacular  view  of 
Washington.  From  the  rooftop,  my 
mother  looked  out  to  the  Jefferson 
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Memorial,   the  Reflecting  Pool, 
gleaming  dome  of  the  Capitol  Build 
and  then,  across  the  Potomac,  to 
expansive  Arlington  Cemetery — to 
grave  of  her  infant  son. 

But  that  was  all  I  knew  of  her  gri 
wondered,  did  my  mother's  faith; 
firmly  grounded,  carry  her  through  al 
this?  Or  did  she  just  take  the  sorrows,! 
losses  and  disappointments,  and 
them  low,  so  low  that  no  one  else  c 
get  at  them?  Even  the  night  my  fa 
died,  I  sensed  about  her  a  calm  so 
found  it  unnerved  me.  Had  she  knowi  :. 
along  that  he  would  die?  I  altern: 
between  respecting  her  steadfast  f 
and  doubting  it. 

when  1  was  16.  my  father  was  diagnc  1  th 
with  cancer.  The  uncertainties  of  adc  I 
cence  and  the  seriousness  of  his  condi 
seemed  to  collide,  shaking  my  fait 
ceased  praying.  When  he  died  later 
year,  it  was  as  if  my  dismissal  of  faith 
been  preordained.  Well-meaning  ad  £ 
told  me  that  "time  heals"  and  "memo  pi 
last  forever."  I  wanted  to  silence  them  h 
these  betrayers  of  the  dead,  those 
wanted  to  forget,  or  move  on  or  me 
be  content  with  memories.  I  simply  w; 
ed  my  father  back,  not  in  heaven,  not  \ 
God,  not  in  remembering.  Of  one  thi 
was  certain:  too  much  hope  was  fooli 

Now,  on  Church  Street,  I  witne:  ■ 
again  a  vigil  of  hope  against  death, 
first-floor  apartment  of  a  brick  row  ho  :  : 
a  thick,  white  candle  stood  burning  in  - 
foyer,  just  beyond  the  glass  door.  Du:  1 
the  investigation,  Mrs.  Chiang,  a  wid  » 
stayed  in  the  apartment  that  Joyce  sh; 
with  her  brother,  Roger — who  had  pk  : 
a  flickering  candle  in  the  window.  He 
announced  on  the  local  news  that  L- 
would  hold  a  candlelight  vigil  for  his 
ter  every  Saturday  night  at  Dupont  Ci  ; 
until  she  was  found. 

"We're  still  hopeful  that  she's 
and  out  there  and  will  return  home  s 
ly,"  he  told  The  Washington  Post  • 
Feb.  10.  The  days  since  her  disapp 
ance  had  become  weeks. 

.And   then   a   couple  walking 
Anacostia  Park  found  Joyce  Chia 
government  I.D.  A  few  weeks  later, 
police  found  her  green  suede  jacke  . 
Blockbuster  video  card  and  keys  1- 
south  of  Anacostia  Park.  Still,  the  can 
remained  lit. 
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i  On  the  third  Thursday  of  every 
ith,  I  served  as  lector  at  the  8  a.m. 
I  ;s  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.  I  rose 
y  on  those  days  to  prepare.  The  light 
late  winter  dawn  fell  across  my  desk 
I  reviewed  that  morning's  Old 
tament  reading.  Then  I  hurried  out 
door  and  down  the  block.  Church 
et  was  as  still  and  composed  as  a 
iting,  so  far  removed  from  the  hustle 
:he  Washington  political  scene.  I 
<ed  quickly,  quietly  reciting  the 
d's  Prayer  to  ready  my  voice  for 
ling.  A  delicate  wind  rustled  the  soli- 
:  as  I  spoke,  "Thy  kingdom  come, 
will  be  done."  And  then  I  saw  her. 
Mrs.  Chiang,  bundled  up  in  a  brown 
:a,  stooped  over,  sweeping  the  front 
s  that  led  to  the  apartment.  "On 
h  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  I  continued, 
eks  had  now  passed  since  any  news 
foyce;  the  posters  had  long  since 
ie  undone  and  were  scattered. 
What  made  it  so  that  Mrs.  Chiang 
id  even  rise  and  do  these  chores — 
sping  steps,  taking  care  of  the  mun- 
2 — while  she  waited  for  news  that 
id  break  her  heart,  break  her  will  to 
m?  What  lay  between  life  and  death 

an  interminable  waiting — did  she 
i  choose  to  infuse  that  waiting,  that 
l  uncertainty,  with  hope?  Watching 
.  Chiang  wait,  I  wondered  how  she, 
ny  mother,  could  invest  in  hope,  or 
1,  without  losing  faith  completely.  I 
ed  my  scarf  up  around  my  face  and 
:  my  head  down  as  I  walked  by.  I  felt 
small  in  the  face  of  this  woman's 
joken  courage. 

On  April  I,  a  canoeist  on  the 
3mac  River  discovered  a  body  on  a 
cy  stretch  of  shore.  Within  two 
ks,  the  body  was  identified  as  that  of 
:e  Chiang.  Mrs.  Chiang  and  the  fam- 
leld  a  memorial  service  and  brought 
:e's  body  home  to  be  buried  next  to 
father's  in  Los  Angeles.  In  an  inter- 
im published  on  May  1  in  The 
shington  Post,  Mrs.  Chiang  said,  "I 
t  to  know  what  happened,  but  my 
ghter  was  a  very  loving  person,  and  I 
w  she  would  forgive  who  did  this  to 
"  She  added,  "I  want  to  forgive, 
"  With  that,  Mrs.  Chiang  returned 
^os  Angeles,  leaving  Church  Street 
a  cruel  Washington  winter  behind. 
I  cannot  know  the  course  of  Mrs. 
ang's  private  grief.  I  was  struck  by 


the  magnitude  of  her  faith,  because  I 
knew  that  behind  that  quiet  courage  lay 
Mary's  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
And  it  is  thus  that  I  found  Mrs.  Chiang, 
not  cursing  this  world  and  her  God,  but 
turning  to  him,  a  heart  full  of  sorrow, 
yet  with  room  enough  to  forgive. 

It  was  this  simple  act — an  act  of 
grace — that  finally  undid  me,  unloosing 
the  heartbreak  of  my  adolescence. 
While  I  had  sought  vainly  after  a  happv 
ending,  I  had  no  hope.  I  remember  ask- 
ing my  mother  if  she  knew  that  my 
father  was  going  to  die  that  night  at  the 


hospital,  and  she  answered  quietly,  "I 
don't  know,  Joanna,  maybe.  We  prayed 
together  that  afternoon,  and  I'm  grate- 
ful for  that."  She  said  it  with  such  con- 
viction and  so  serenely  that  I  knew  not 
to  ask  her  more. 

And  so  all  along,  it  was  right  in  front 
of  me — my  own  mother,  and  all  that  I 
knew  of  Mary — the  countless  times  I 
had  uttered  those  very  words,  "Hail 
Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee."  But  it  took  still  another,  a  griev- 
ing mother  poised  outside  on  Church 
Street,  to  show  me.  W 
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Dennis  Quaid  and  Julianne  Moore  star  in  Todd  Haynes's  new  film  "Far  From  Heaven 


THE  RITUALS  of  the  suburban 
cocktail  party  play  out  pre- 
dictably. Sometime  during  the 
late  afternoon,  amid  the  gleam- 
ing borrowed  chafing  dishes  and  the  flut- 
tering corporate  wives,  one  of  the  guests, 
grown  progressively  less  inhibited  through 
drink,  raises  a  glass  to  toast  the  beautiful 
hostess.  She  smiles  demurely,  allowing  her 
husband,  now  even  closer  to  stupor  than 
the  guest,  to  make  the  witty  response.  He 
reminds  the  company  that  it's  all  in  the 
make-up.  hi  the  mornings,  he  insists,  she's 
a  real  fright.  Laughter  from  the  guests,  and 
again,  the  stylized  smile  from  the  wife.  "We 
girls  all  have  our  little  secrets,"  she  croons 
through  clenched  teeth. 

Far  From  Heaven  shows  that  these 
little  secrets  extend  far  beyond  the  myster- 
ies of  the  dressing  table,  hi  this  boozy 
exchange,  writer-director  Todd  Haynes 
embodies  the  theme  of  his  complex,  dis- 
turbing new  film.  Nothing  is  quite  what  it 
seems;  everything  has  its  little  secret. 

Set  in  the  suburbs  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  the  autumn  of  1957,  the  film  opens  on  a 
field  of  pure  red  that  gradually  resolves 
itself  into  a  branch  of  a  maple  tree  turned  to 
flame.  It's  the  fantasy  of  autumn  in  New 
England,  courtesy  of  Technicolor.  The 
camera  cranes  up  to  show  a  powder-blue 
and  white  Buick  station  wagon  lumbering 
through  the  postcard  landscape  on  its 
round  of  domestic  errands.  Airs.  Frank 
Whitaker — her  girlfriends  call  her  Cathy 
(Julianne  Moore) — drives  cautiously,  ever 
protective  of  her  two  perfect  children  in  the 
back  seat.  They  whine  about  their  chores, 
but  call  their  mother  "Ma'am." 

The  Whitakers  have  everything,  frank 
Whitaker  (Dennis  Quaid),  a  Navy  com- 
mander during  the  war,  got  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  new  electronics  company, 
long  before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
Silicon  Valley.  In  a  few  years  he  has 
climbed  the  corporate  ladder  to  become 
marketing  director  of  Magnatech,  a  grow- 
ing manufacmrer  of  television  sets.  Life 
provides  an  endless  round  of  ballet  lessons 
and  football  practice  for  die  children,  teas 
and  gossip  for  the  ladies,  power  lunches  and 
working  late  for  the  men,  and  of  course,  the 


cocktail  parties.  To  help  the  Whitakers 
keep  up  with  this  hectic  schedule,  they  have 
Sybil  (Viola  Davis),  their  wise  and  dedicat- 
ed colored  maid.  (Yes,  that  was  the  term  in 
1957,  so  very  long  ago.) 

The  racial  vocabulary  of  the  time  pro- 
vides a  key  that  unlocks  one  of  the  ugly  lit- 
de  secrets  hidden  beneath  the  facade  of 
suburban  gentility.  Supporting  liberal  caus- 
es is  expected,  but  associating  with  Jews  and 
Negroes  cannot  be  tolerated,  as  Cathy  dis- 
covers. Despite  her  family  obligations  and 
social  commitments,  Cathy  finds  herself 
lonelier  than  she  would  like  to  admit.  She 
needs  a  friend,  and  after  several  chance 
meetings  and  snippets  of  conversation,  she 
discovers  a  sympathetic  companion  in  her 
gardener,  Raymond  Deagan  (Dennis 
Haysbert).  He  is  a  widower,  has  a  college 
degree,  attends  cultural  events  with  his  1 1  - 
year-old  daughter,  and  after  inheriting  his 
father's  nursery  and  landscaping  business, 
rests  securely  in  the  middle  class.  All  of  this, 
of  course,  makes  no  difference.  He  is  a 
Negro,  again  die  terminology  of  the  day. 

Their  friendship  remains  platonic,  but 
that  makes  no  difference  either.  On  matters 
of  race,  Hartford,  like  Los  Angeles,  New 
York  or  Chicago,  is  a  small  town.  After  an 
ill-advised  drive  in  the  country,  they  stop 
for  coffee  and  meet  with  patent  hostility  in 
a  diner  with  white  patrons,  and  with  frosty 
contempt  in  a  bar  with  black  patrons. 
Neither  group  is  able  to  cross  the  color  line. 
One  of  the  town's  most  vicious  gossips 
spots  them  socializing.  She  leaps  to  an  ugly 
conclusion,  and  with  her  encouragement  so 
does  everyone  else.  Within  hours  die  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  leading  couples  in  town 
is  shredded  into  confetti. 


Frank  \\ liitaker  rages  about  her  stup 
ity,  but  he  has  secrets  of  his  own.  He  drii 
too  much  (that's  obvious),  but  when  he  f< 
tifies  his  first  morning  coffee  at  the  off 
from  a  bottle  in  his  desk  drawer,  his  th 
may  extend  beyond  the  good,  manly  cot 
try-club  congeniality  that  is  expected 
business  leaders.  He  seems  oddly  c< 
tov/ard  Cathy.  After  one  more  night 
"working  late,"  he  stops  at  a  movie  it 
downtown  theater.  The  feature  is  "Th 
Faces  of  Eve,"  in  which  Joanne  Woodw; 
won  her  Academy  Award  for  playing 
schizophrenic  tormented  by  the  three  p 
sonalities  inhabiting  her  body.  The  m 
patrons,  each  alone,  eye  one  another  sus 
ciously. 

Like  Eve,  Frank  leads  a  schizophre 
life.  He  follows  a  man  from  the  thea 
down  an  alley  to  a  grim,  cheerless  gay  1 
Never  was  the  term  more  ironic.  Some  d 
later,  when  Cathy  unexpectedly  drops  in 
another  "late  night"  at  the  office,  to  br 
Frank  his  diiuier,  she  discovers  him  in 
embrace  of  a  male  companion.  Determii 
to  salvage  his  life,  Frank  and  Cathy  go  t 
psychiatrist  to  seek  a  "cure,"  which  the  th 
apist  warns  them  is  by  no  means  certain, 
she  waits  for  him  outside  the  clinic,  Ca 
notices  a  young  couple  playfully  kissing  c 
park  bench.  Her  face  magically  dissol 
into  sorrow  that  no  words  can  expr  j 
Almost  imperceptibly,  the  garish  colon 
the  New  England  autumn  have  faded 
mid-winter,  tactorv-town  gray. 

The  material  of  this  story  could  ea 
have  lent  itself  to  sordid  treatment,  or  e 
worse,  die  filmmakers  could  have  assume  . 
"now-ist"  posture  of  contempt  for  the  ba 
ward,  hypocritical  ways  of  the  "Ozzie  ; 


IS 


•riet"    generation.    Todd  Haynes 
mpts  something  far  more  subde  here, 
m  the  opening  tide,  with  shadow  letters 
ling  across  the  screen  and  Elmer 
istein's  romantic  score  on  the  sound 
k,  he  invites  us  to  recall,  respectfully  as 
as  critically,   the  values   of  the 
:nhower  era,  before  the  civil  rights 
'ement,  feminism  or  gay  liberation: 
Jier  era,  another  world. 
In  this  world  Frank  and  Cathy  can  have 
happy  ending;  that  precisely  is  their 
edy.  In  such  a  universe,  women  have  a 
iral    role,    interracial    romance  is 
esque  and  homosexuality  is  an  incurable 
ase.  Cathy  and  Raymond  cannot  simply 
above  their  narrow-minded  neighbors 
find  true  love  elsewhere.  Raymond 
L  es  town  and  tells  Cathy  it  would  not  be 
I :  for  her  even  to  visit  his  family.  Frank 
r  tot  find  peace  by  accepting  his  sexual 
i  tin .  His  career  is  ruined,  and  his  future 
1 1  a  young  companion  in  faceless  hotel 
t  ns  provides  little  more  joy  than  his 
|  ve  visit  to  the  gay  bar.  Cathy  remains 
i  :ly  with  her  children;  Frank  remains 
i  med  of  himself  and  the  life  he  is  forced 
I  ead.  Raymond  will  always  be  a  hard- 
I  idng  Negro  who  realistically  knows  his 
I)  e  and  how  to  survive  in  it. 
I  Tragedy  is  the  most  adult  form  of 
I  na  because  it  is  rooted  deeply  in 
I  reness  of  the  finite  nature  of  the 
I  lan  person.  Tragic  heroes  are  able  to 
I :  through  their  tears  and  see,  in  a  way 
I  lesser  people  cannot,  the  ultimate 
t  h  that  they  are  not  God  and  cannot 
I  ion  or  refashion  the  world  to  make  it 
I  'e  congenial  to  their  own  purposes. 
I  ough  their  ordeals,  they  realize  that 
I '  inhabit  a  universe  touched  by  sin  and 
I  tality,  and  nothing  they  do  can  change 

Julianne  Moore,  through  her  brilliant 
rpretation  of  Cathy  Whitaker,  takes  us 
the  hand  and  leads  us  step  by  step 
>ugh  her  tragic  journey.  At  the  start, 
had  constructed  her  world  and  herself 
a  the  expectations  of  others.  She  hid 
ind  too  much  makeup,  artificial  curls 
puffy  crinolines.  Her  speech  patterns 
e  too  studied  and  pitched  too  deep  in 
throat,  as  though  every  line  of  casual 
versation  had  been  scripted  for  decla- 
ion.  Perhaps  she  even  thought  that 
was  her  authentic  self.  As  the  mascara 
5  and  the  sentences  stumble,  she  dis- 
jrs  the  woman  behind  the  roles  she 
's  is  a  real  woman,  but  an  unhappy  one. 


This  cuts  directly 
against  the  Hollywood 
grain.  In  most  movies, 
the  characters  would 
shed  their  carapace  of 
false  identities,  despise 
their  former  lives, 
embrace  their  true 
selves  and  find  happi- 
ness. Cathy  and  Frank 
were  truly  happy  with 
their  old  lives.  They 
wanted  to  be  "Ozzie  and 
Harriet,"  and  for  a  while 
they  were.  For  them, 
truth  comes  at  a  terrible 
cost  but  they  can  never  Technicolor  times:  Julianne  Moore  (right)  as  Cathy  Whitaker  with 

return  to  the  lie,  even  if  Wends  and  neighbors  

they  wanted  to. 


Tragedy  presents  a  grim  universe,  it  is 
true.  But  often  enough,  as  it  offers  an 
unblinking  look  at  the  evils  that  befall  our 
tribe,  it  offers  hope  that  the  human  jour- 
ney will  continue  as  the  survivors  sweep 
up  the  shards  and  move  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  species.  Tragedy  rejects  cheap 
storybook  solutions  to  problems  that  can- 
not be  solved  in  the  real  world,  yet  it  offers 
a  profoundly  Christian,  incarnational 


optimism  that  we  will  continue  the  jour- 
ney, despite  the  setbacks,  without  mira- 
cles. 

Thus  the  concluding  shot  closes  the 
circle  perfectly.  It  cranes  up  from  the 
Buick  rolling  out  of  screen  on  a  damp  city 
street  and  pans  across  a  colorless  brick  wall 
to  a  branch  of  a  fruit  tree  in  full  flower. 
Where  there  is  springtime,  there  is  life. 
And  where  there  is  life,  there  is  hope. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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By  David  Hilfiker,  M.D. 
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Six  years  ago  the  dominant  mantra  sound- 
ed, "End  welfare  as  we  have  known  it." 
Progressive  and  religious  voices,  however, 
challenged  this  slogan,  seeking  to  replace 
it  with  "end  poverty  as  we  have  known  it." 
What  has  the  welfare  reform  legislation  of 
1996  done  to  poverty?  How  could  we  end 
poverty  as  we  have  known  it?  Urban 
Injustice  tackles  these  thorny  questions. 

David  Hilfiker,  a  medical  doctor,  is  no 
stranger  to  poverty.  He  has  served  for  over 
18  years  in  inner-city  clinics  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  working  at  Christ 
House,  a  medical  recovery  center  for 
homeless  men,  and  he  cofounded  there  St. 
Joseph's  House,  a  hospice  for  formerly 
homeless  men  dying  of  AIDS.  This  book 
grew  out  of  courses  Hilfiker  organized 
over  a  number  of  years  for  the  Servant 
Leadership  Program  at  Washington's 
well-known  Church  of  the  Savior. 

The  2000  U.S.  Census  shows  that 
almost  half  (46.8  percent)  of  America's 
poor  are  white;  almost  a  quarter  are 
Hispanic;  6.2  percent  are  Native 
American  or  Asian;  just  over  a  quarter 
(26.2  percent)  are  African  American.  Yet, 
despite  these  statistics,  poverty  in  the 
United  States  has  become  almost  a  code 
word  for  the  inner-city  black  ghetto,  with 
its  crime  and  drugs.  For  Hilfiker,  the 
essential  causes  of  American  poverty  are 
primarily  structural:  the  paucity  of  jobs  on 
which  one  can  support  a  family;  inade- 
quate access  to  health  care  and  child  care; 
meager  educational  resources  in  inner 
cities;  the  workings  of  the  criminal  justice 
system;  and,  for  African  Americans,  a 
painful  history  of  slavery,  segregation  and 
discrimination. 

The  U.S.  poverty  index  greatly  under- 
states the  amount  of  genuine  poverty. 
Government  statistics  have  reckoned  it, 
for  half  a  century,  by  taking  the  cost  of  a 
minimally  adequate  diet  and  multiplying 
by  three.  In  official  government  calcula- 
tions, the  term  poverty  level  usually  refers 


NAB 

C  l.  . 


to  the  amount  of  money  a  family  of  fM 
would  need  to  stay  out  of  poverty.  1 
2000,  that  figure  was  $17,650.  Ml 
economists  estimate  that  in  reality,  a  fal 
ily  of  four  needs  to  be  at  1 50  percent  of  I 
poverty  level  to  survive.  For  in  the  ft 
half  century,  the  costs  of  items  in  the  fa 
ily  budget  other  than  food — utilit 
housing,  transportation,  child  care,  he 
insurance — have  skyrocketed. 

Direct  cash  oudays  for  welfare  ne 
equaled  the  poverty  level.  The  level 
Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Fami 
(T  VNF)  is  m  i  low  that  no  one  can  sun 
on  it.  Benefits  vary  from  state  to  state, 
the  average  maximum  payment  for  a  f; 
ily  of  three  in  1999  was  $394  per  moi 
$4,728  per  year — about  a  third  of  the  c 
rial  poverty  level.  In  a  state  like  Alaba 
TANF  payments  to  a  family  of  three  \ 
no  other  income  are  $164  a  month, 
than  a  sixth  of  the  official  poverty  leve 

Yet  TANF  represents  an  imprc 
ment,  in  certain  respects,  over  Aid 
Families  and  Dependent  Children, 
pre- 1996  welfare  scheme.  A.F.D.C. 
tained  perverse  anti-work  and  anti-n1 
riage  provisions.  Mothers  going  to  w 
lost  their  Medicaid  and  child  care  bem 
under  A.F.D.C. 

Under  TANF,  states  have  greater 
cretion  to  fund  work  supports  like  tr 
portation  and  job-training  progra 
Some  states  now  allow  welfare  recipi< 
to  keep  more  of  their  earnings,  wl 
makes  work  more  attractive.  Under  se\ 
five-year  maximum  time  limits,  la 
numbers  of  recipients  of  TANF  make 
transition  to  work.  Yet  two-thirds  of  tl 
who  left  the  touted  Wisconsin  welfare 
work  program  now  earn  inc 
remain  below  the  official  poverty  k 
Nevertheless,  "the  combination  of  4 
ings  and  work  supports  has  made  1 
income  children  and  single  mothers  (ta 
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a  single  group)  economically  better  off 
in  they  were  under  A.F.D.C."  While 
i  poor,  they  still  remain  in  poverty, 
igles,  without  dependents,  are  worse 
.  So  are  the  hard  cases  who  will  proba- 
never  be  able — for  mental  or  substance 
lse  reasons — to  hold  steady  jobs. 
Hilfiker  is  especially  sensitive  to  the 
ises  of  poverty  in  African  American 
er-city  ghettoes.  Good-paying  blue- 
lar  manufacturing  jobs  have  evaporat- 
Inner-city  black  incarceration  rates  are 
rgeringly  high.  Roughly  one  out  of 
ry  three  black  males  between  18  and  34 
rs  of  age  was  under  the  active  supervi- 
i  of  the  criminal  justice  system:  under 
;st,  awaiting  trial,  awaiting  sentencing, 
probation,  in  jail  or  prison,  in  half-way 
ises  or  other  mandated  programs  or  on 
ole.  Even  black  entrepreneurs  seem 
th  to  hire  ghetto  youth  or  the  formerly 
)risoned. 

As  a  nation,  we  lack — alas! — not  the 
ans  but  the  will  to  end  poverty  as  we 
e  known  it.  Our  welfare  system  seems 
mingly  stingy  when  compared  to  all 
er  advanced  industrial  nations.  So  it 
lains  true,  as  the  Children's  Defense 
id  puts  it,  that  "on  any  given  night 
,000  children  go  to  bed  hungry." 


Hilfiker's  prescription  for  ending 
poverty  as  we  have  known  it  involves  one 
new  program:  universal  health  coverage, 
which,  he  argues  persuasively,  would  save 
us  as  a  nation  on  present  health  costs  and 
still  incorporate  the  43  million  presendy 
uninsured.  The  special-interest  lobbying 
of  insurance  companies,  however,  makes 
this  unlikely.  He  would  expand  three 
other  existing  programs:  (1)  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  which  economists  have 
shown  to  be  the  most  successful  current 
program  for  raising  families  out  of  pover- 
ty; (2)  unemployment  insurance,  which  he 
would  expand  so  that  it  would  dispense 
enough  income  to  keep  the  unemployed 
at  least  at  poverty  level;  (3)  Supplemental 
Security  Insurance  for  the  disabled. 
Hilfiker  notes,  "As  a  physician,  I  some- 
times struggled  for  years  to  get  examiners 
at  S.S.I,  to  understand  that  one  or  anodier 
of  my  patients  was,  indeed,  disabled." 

While  he  disclaims  any  great  original- 
ity for  his  thesis  or  data,  Hilfiker  culls  the 
best  of  studies  on  urban  poverty  and  care- 
fully weighs  data.  The  succinct,  annotated 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  is, 
alone,  worth  the  price.  Written  in  a  lively 
prose,  juxtaposing  personal  experience 
with  social  science  studies  of  poverty, 


Hilfiker  gently  reminds  us  of  Jesus'  admo- 
nition: Let  those  with  eyes  to  see  look  and 

see! 

John  A.  Coleman 
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By  Jon  Hassler 

I  'iking.  199p  $24.95 
ISBN 0670031259 

For  those  familiar  with  the  novels  of  Jon 
Hassler,  coming  to  his  newest  novel,  The 
Staggerford  Flood,  will  be  a  series  of  sur- 
prise reunions.  Which  is,  perhaps,  part  of 
his  purpose.  For  The  Staggeiford  Flood  is 
also  a  series  of  surprise  reunions  for  the 
novel's  chief  character,  Agatha  McGee, 
the  now  80-year-old  former  school  teach- 
er and  principal  most  beloved  by  readers 
of  Hassler's  work.  Framed  by  two  chapters 
set  a  year  apart,  the  bulk  of  the  novel  con- 
cerns a  week  during  which  Agatha's  state- 
ly home,  perched  high  above  the 
Badbattle  River,  becomes  a  literal  island 
when  the  river  overflows  in  the  worst 
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spring  flood  in  a  century. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  meet  Janet 
Meers  as  she  prepares  to  help  her  friend 
Agatha  get  out  invitations  to  a  dinner 
party  celebrating  the  one-year  anniversary 
of  the  flood.  Janet  (nee  Raft)  made  her 
debut  as  a  major  supporting  character  in 
Hassler's  A  Green  Journey.  Despite  a  hus- 
band and  two  nearly  grown  children,  the 
center  of  Janet's  life  is  still  her  friendship 
with  Agatha.  The  week  of  the  flood  opens 
with  Agatha  feeling  she  is  "losing  her 
grip,"  and  with  an  even  bigger  surprise  for 


readers  familiar  with  Hassler's  oeuvre. 
Father  Frank  Healy,  the  protagonist  of 
Hassler's  best  novel,  North  of  Hope,  and 
now  Agatha's  pastor,  arrives  at  Agatha's 
door  two  days  early  for  his  weekly  visit  to 
shut-ins.  He  comes  on  Thursday — instead 
of  his  regular  Saturday — with  news  of  ris- 
ing water.  Another  surprise  visit  puzzles 
Agatha  further,  when  a  local  radio  talk 
show  host — a  character  from  Hassler's 
two  most  recent  novels — asks  about  her 
health.  After  Lolly  Edwards  leaves, 
Agatha's  nephew,  Frederick  Lopat,  con- 
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firms  that  the  recent  issue  of  T 
Staggerford  Weekly  is  to  blame.  ]\ 
above  the  obituaries  a  headline  rea 
"Esteemed  Citizen  in  Declining  Healtl 
When  Agatha  reads  this,  she  says,  "I  ne 
to  be  seen  out  and  about." 

Agatha  goes  downtown  to  find  c 
who  put  the  story  in  the  paper.  She  a 
stops  to  stock  up  on  groceries  for  t 
flood,  but  she  has  brought  the  wrong  L 
As  Agatha  fumes  at  this  evidence  of  \ 
"lazy  mind,"  the  checkout  girl  asks,  "T 
paper  says  you  been  sick.  Are  you  ol 
again  now?"  Agatha  replies,  "Except 
spells  of  dementia."  This  is  classic  Agat 
and  a  reminder  that  Hassler  calls  "timii 
a  key  to  writing  humor.  Back  hon 
another  phone  call  about  her  health  mal 
Agatha  impulsively  decide  to  visit  friei 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Willoughby,  wh< 
Frederick  is  a  part-time  mail  carri 
When  Agatha  returns  home  from  the  vi 
news  of  a  sudden  death  adds  further  co 
plexity  to  the  unfolding  story.  As  the  flo 
rises,  neighbors,  friends  and  new  acqua 
tances  arrive  at  Agatha's,  where  tf 
remain  when  the  Badbattle  cuts  them 
from  escape.  In  time,  Agatha  has  to  fi 
beds  for  eight  women.  Besides  Agat 
they  include  Calista  Holister,  Janet  a 
her  daughter  Sara  Meers,  and  Agat 
neighbors,  Lillian  and  Imogene  Kite,! 
well  as  the  new  "lady  undertaker,"  Lii 
Schwartzman,  and  another  character  frd 
an  earlier  novel,  Beverly  BinghJ 
Cooper. 

Mr.  Hassler  handles  all  this  with<| 
rush — a  contrast  to  the  way  news  of  i 
flood  affects  the  citizens.  As  always, 
Hassler's  style  is  spare  and  understat 
His  running  commentary  on  such 
as  teenagers'  language,  tabloid  newsJ 
pers,  small-town  gossip  and  growing 
make  for  much  of  the  subtle  but  genii 
satiric  humor.  But  there  is  an  e\B 
stronger  element  of  minimalism  at  w«B 
in  this,  one  of  the  author's  shortest  novlj 
For  instance,  he  is  more  sparing  of  m 
descriptions  of  external  surrounding 
concentrating  instead  on  characters'  irul 
thoughts  and  feelings.  At  one  po 
Agatha  observes  the  changes  in  her  p 
sonality  that  have  come  with  age.  "\ 
know,  the  older  I  get,  the  fewer  thii 
interest  me  in  life....  I  hardly  ever  chec 
book  out  of  the  library  anymore."  Cab 
Holister  concurs.  "Like  you,  Agatha,  I  j 
that  way  after  I  quit  reading,  only  I  c 
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ling  long  before  you  did....  I  quit  read- 
the  day  I  graduated  from  high  school." 
in,  Hassler's  subde  humor  balances 
tha's  potentially  somber  reflections. 
The  novel's  major  crisis  occurs  when 
tha  decides  to  save  the  town  of 
loughby  and  those  whose  livelihood 
;nds  on  it.  To  accomplish  this,  she 

the  second  lie  of  her  life  (the  first — 
at  not  regretting  remaining  single — 
occurred  just  a  short  time  before).  For 
rest  of  the  novel,  Agatha's  recollection 
tie  two  lies,  and  the  consequences  of 
second,  cause  her  feelings  of  guilt, 
en,  near  the  novel's  conclusion,  Father 
ly  offers  to  absolve  her,  Agatha  rejects 
offer  because,  while  contrite,  she  says: 
on't  intend  to  rectify  things.  I  intend 
irry  this  lie  to  my  grave." 
Few  readers  or  reviewers  have  noticed 
archetypal  dimension  in  a  number  of 
Hassler's  novels.  His  first,  Staggeiford, 
nstance,  involves  the  "resurrection"  of 
wn  and  some  of  its  citizens  after  the 
h  of  a  random  victim  of  violence.  In 

Staggeiford  Flood  the  archetypal 
insion  is  even  more  subtly  suggested. 
y  careful  attention  reveals  that  the 


flood  takes  place  during  the  last  week  of 
Lent.  Of  course  the  pervasiveness  of  water 
is  a  further  clue  to  a  possible  ethic  pattern. 

It  is  perhaps  only  on  reflection  that 
we  see  how  the  surprising  death  early  in 
the  novel  effects  a  kind  of  "resurrection" 
for  several  of  the  novel's  characters.  The 
critic  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  observes  that  when 
modern  fiction  seeks  to  be  mythic,  the 
effort  is  often  "artistically  redeemed  by  a 
full  awareness  of  the  grotesque  dispro- 
portion between  the  model  and  its  re- 
enactment."  Jon  Hassler  has  similar  fun 
with  his  re-enactment  of  the  rites  of 
spring.  Further  proof  of  the  general 
transformation  comes  when  Agatha's 
former  houseguests  receive  her  invita- 
tion to  the  one-year  reunion.  Most 
respond  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
borne  of  fond  memories  of  that  new 
vitality  they  had  felt  the  year  before. 

In  an  interview  for  Image  magazine, 
Hassler  observed  of  his  childhood:  "I'm 
indebted  to  those  first  few  grades  in 
parochial  school  for  teaching  me  that 
everything  in  life  is  connected....  I  guess 
maybe  I  see  life  as  a  whole."  He  is  not 
the  anguished,  self-critical — and  often 


superficial — postmodern  author.  He  sees 
within,  and  from  within.  And  he  sees  the 
whole  of  life.  Despite  its  relatively  simple 
structure  and  its  close  attention  to  the 
seemingly  insignificant  details  of  small- 
town life  and  growing  old,  The 
Staggeiford  Flood  offers  a  rare  glimpse  of 
a  world  that  most  of  us  could  envy. 

Ed  Block 
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By  Daniel  Ellsberg 
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There  are  not  many  memoirs  available 
from  people  who  work  beneath  die  sur- 
face of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  Usually  presidents,  vice  pres- 
idents, cabinet  secretaries  and  White 
House  staffers  publish  such  accounts. 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  reflections,  however. 
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Mortgage  lending  Act  Licensed  Real 


Estate  Broker:  California  ORE:  Illinois  Residential  Mortgage  licensee  Massjchuselb 
Mortgage  Lender  SML  1830;  New  Hampshire  Banking  Dept.  License  Numbers  8458-MB  A 
84S9-MHL:  Not  all  programs  available  in  all  stales.  This  is  not  an  offer  to  enter  into  an 
interest  rate  lock-in  agreement  under  Minnesota  law.  (qua!  Housing  Opportunity:  3200 
Park  Center  Drive  105,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  926«S 
Catholic  Home  Loan  ts  a  nationwide  lender.  Restrictions  apply. 


Housing  Lender 
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illuminate  the  tasks  of  those  bureaucrats 
who  provide  harried  top-ranked  officials 
with  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions upon  which  they  base  their  decisions. 
We  know  far  too  little  about  such  advisors, 
their  ways  of  working  and  how  they  relate 
to  their  superiors.  Ellsberg  no  doubt 
attracted  a  publisher  because  of  the 
celebrity  he  earned  by  leaking  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  a  secret  study  of  how  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  began,  to 
the  press  in  1971.  The  greater  historical 
value  of  his  story,  however,  lies  in 
Ellsberg's  account  of  how  the  odd  culture 


of  the  modern  presidency  cultivated  an 
institutional  determination  to  deny  mis- 
takes. 

Ellsberg  operated  as  a  defense  consul- 
tant, alternating  direct  employment  by  the 
Defense  Department  with  stints  in  private 
industry.  His  description  of  this  career 
within  the  military-corporate  complex  of 
the  cold  war  adds  greatly  to  the  many  stud- 
ies of  the  effect  of  that  complex  upon  the 
country.  Ellsberg  began  with  a  naive  faith 
in  the  objectivity  of  the  presidency. 
Presidents  would  invariably  make  wise 
decisions  so  long  as  rational  advisors  pro- 


Boston  College  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry 


Looking  Back... 
Looking  Forward. 


Vatican  II  at  40 
the  Church  in  the 
21st  Century 


Lectures,  Seminar  Series  and  Workshops 

The  first  date  is  listed  for  each  program.  Please  contact  IREPM  for  more  information. 
January  25     Margaret  Brennan,  IHM  Religious  Life  in  Postmodern  Culture 
February  5     Donald  Dietrich  The  State  of  the  Church:  Tragedies  in  Historical  Perspective 

and  Alberto  Melloni 

February  8     Bruce  Morrill,  SJ         Reforming  and  Renewing  the  Liturgy:  Embracing  the  Pastoral  Ministry 

February  26    Catherine  Cornille       Vatican  II  and  the  Missionary  Activity  of  the  Church 

March  1 2       Donald  Cozzens         Vatican  II  and  Priestly  Formation 

March  1 9       Robert  Imbelli  The  Priest  in  the  Church:  Seeking  the  Eucharistic  Center 

March  22       Daniel  Harrington,  SJ    The  Bible  in  Catholic  Life  Before  and  After  Vatican  H's  Dei  Verbum 

March  26       Thomas  Beaudoin        No  One  Comes  to  the  Father  Except  Through  Me(dia):  Ministry  and 

Media  Culture  in  the  Light  of  Vatican  H's  Decree  on  the  Means  of 

Social  Communication 

April  2          Dorothy  Judd  Hall       Artistic  Imagination  and  Sacramental  Vision:  Images  of  Eternity  for  a 

Postmodern  Age 

April  9         Colleen  Griffith  A  Spirituality  for  the  Church  in  the  21  st  Century 

April  23        Thomas  Beaudoin        Was  Catholic  Religious  Education  After  Vatican  II  a  Failure?  The 

Council's  Declaration  on  Christian  Education  After  40  Years 


In  Addition... 

Lay  Presiding  and  Preaching  Seminar  Series 

February  8, 22  John  Konicek,  SJ        Lay  Presiding  (Gardner,  MA) 

February  1 1    John  Konicek,  SJ        Advanced  Lay  Presiding  and  Preaching 

Weekend  Course 

Radical  Gratitude:  Doing  Justice  with  Spirit 
January  17-18  Mary  Jo  Leddy 

February  14-15  Mary  Jo  leddy 

March  14-15  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton,  JCD  and 

Mary  Jo  Leddy 


Spring  Open  House 

Thursday,  February  27,  2003  9  am  -  5  pm 


Boston  College 

For  information,  contact: 

MoryMagennis 

Institute  of  Religious  Education 

and  Pastoral  Ministry 

Department  J 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3931 
800-487-1167  or  617-552-8440 
Fax:617-552-0811 
e-mail:  irepm@bc.edu 
http://www.bc.edu/irepm.html 


vided  them  with  accurate  informatio 
disagreement  arose,  the  president's 
dom  would  resolve  it  for  the  best.  Anal 
of  mistakes  could  be  handled  within  fl 
executive  branch  with  no  need  of  pul 
debate.  This  last  assumption  explains  \1 
The  Pentagon  Papers,  analyses  of  old  d 
sions  rather  than  chartings  of  new  pol 
were  kept  secret. 

When  Ellsberg  first  dissented  ft 
the  Vietnam  War,  he  tried  to  advocate 
opposition  within  the  discretion  of 
system.  However,  what  he  regards  as 
essential  delusion  of  the  modern  presid 
cy,  a  conviction  that  the  public 
always  be  made  to  feel  that  the  presic 
can  handle  ably  any  foreign  policy  c: 
that  presented  itself,  overwhelmed 
suggestion  of  admitting  error.  Only  t 
did  Ellsberg  belatedly  discover  the  v 
of  submitting  public  policy  to  the  b 
openness  of  American  society,  as  emb 
ied  by  Congress  and  the  press. 

What    sparked    the  conversi 
Ellsberg  demonstrates  that  it  was  his  a: 
ciation  with  people  willing  to  enc 
imprisonment  because  of  their  opposit 
to  the  war.  Indeed,  a  recurring  horro 
jail  was  a  lifelong  motif  that  Ellsberg 
to  overcome  before  he  could  leak 
papers.  Only  his  introduction  to  pec 
who  had  endured  prison  for  the  sak< 
their  opposition  to  the  war  led 
through  that  fear. 

One  reason  Ellsberg  processed 
fear  so  slowly  was  that  so  little  time 
reflection  is  built  into  the  daily  life 
American  governmental  officials.  T 
are  rewarded  for  their  skill  in  crisis 
agement,  but  their  positions  provide  li 
structural  opportunity  to  anticipate 
avert  trouble.  Ellsberg  is  skill  ful  at  ] 
senting  this  unfortunate  aspect  of  ev< 
day  life  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  legislative  branch  also  rece 
Ellsberg's  scrutiny,  especially  antiwar  j 
ators.  George  McGovern,  for  exam  "c 
considered  conveying  the  papers  to 
Senate  but  grew  anxious  about  what  ef 
that  gesture  might  have  on  his  presider 
hopes.  Other  senators  demurred,  too,  I 
some  traditional  heroes  of  the  antil 
movement  lose  some  glitter  in  this  bcl 
Eventually  Ellsberg  gave  up  and  vi 
directly  to  the  news  media.  His  red 
struction  of  his  Senate  negotiations 
presented  as  a  reminder  that  a  free  pre 
the  indispensable  check  on  the  self-c 
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adness  of  the  professional  politician, 
er  30  years  later,  however,  Ellsberg's 
ral  fervor  survives,  and  the  memoir 
ers  from  an  inability  to  understand 
ted  officials  who  may  have  been 
•ely  trying  to  explore  politically  pos- 
s  ways  of  ending  a  war  that  still  had 
siderable  public  support  in  1971. 
Ellsberg's  moral  journey  was  a  curi- 
one.  He  tells  us  he  was  drawn  to 
aise  consulting  out  of  a  desire  to 
:d  nuclear  war.  As  a  youth,  he  felt  hor- 
at  the  Chilian  casualties  of  precision 
atomic  bombing  during  W  orld  War 
n  his  earl\-  career,  however,  he  joined 
a-  defense  consultants  in  focusing  his 
ictions  to  the  Vietnamese  conflict  on 
rationalistic  calculus  that  it  involved 
iter  costs  than  benefits  for  the  United 
es.  Gradually,  however,  once  again 
ely  through  listening  to  the  testimo- 
of  the  antiwar  movement,  Ellsberg 
the  human  suffering  involved  for 
l  the  Vietnamese  and  the  American 
pie  with  the  poindess  prolonging  of  a 
conflict 

Yet  one  comes  away  from  this 
noir  wondering  why  Ellsberg's 
•al  sense  was  so  uneven  over  the 
rse  of  his  career.  He  came  late  to 
founders'  deep  conviction  that  all 
lan  nature  is  flawed.  The 
istitution's  checks  and  balances,  its 
sions  of  power  and  its  provision  for 
intrinsic  tension  between  govern- 
lt  and  press  are  all  based  upon  this 
ciple.  That  is  why  it  was  profound- 
jiconstitutional  for  the  presidency 
lave  been  granted  such  free  and 
etive  rein  over  foreign  policy. 
A  disappointment  of  this  book, 
efore,  is  that  Ellsberg  neglects  his 
cation.  Was  his  humanistic  training 
[ualityr  A  better  grounding  in  the 
ral  arts  might  have  fostered  moral 
uration  sooner,  before  he  faced  the 
cal  choices  of  the  cold  warrior.  As 
nation  copes  with  new  internation- 
Dnflicts,  it  is  good  to  ask  two  ques- 
s.  Is  the  presidency  still  in  the 
irtunate  plight  that  Ellsberg  experi- 
id  in  the  1960'sr  More  importantly, 
still  staffed  by  the  same  earnest  but 
ed  sort  of  advisors  that  Ellsberg 
self  once  was?       Thomas  Murphy 
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Concentration  in  Dominican  Studies  Options 

Doctor  of  Ministry  •  Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Certificate  in  Theological  Studies 

Courses  include: 

Dominican  Spirituality:  Medieval  and  Modern 
The  Evolution  of  Dominican  Thought 
The  Life,  Times  and  Thought  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
Dominican  Mystics  in  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries 
Dominicans  in  the  Americas,  the  16th  Century 
Prudential  Reasoning  in  the  Dominican  Moral  Tradition 
The  Dominicans  as  Patrons  of  the  Arts 
Theology,  Mysticism  and  Ministry:  Dominican  Women  throughout  the  Ages 
Dominican  Theologians  of  the  20th  Century 
The  Sacramentality  of  the  Word  in  the  Dominican  Tradition 
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Marianella 

a  centre  for  study  and  renew  al 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renewal  programme  for  people  in  ministry 

September  14-December  11,  2003;  February  29-May  27,  2004; 
September  12-December  9,  2004 

Marianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Catholic  scholarship  in  wa 
that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

The  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that  promot 
personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 

Modules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  Celtic  spirituality,  scripture,  prayer  and  worsh; 
theology  of  marriage,  women's  voices  in  theology,  Christology,  justice  and  development,  moral  theolo 
in  pastoral  practice,  healing  and  reconciliation,  Eucharist,  ministry,  church,  a  Myers-Briggs  workshc 
compassion  for  self  and  others,  a  transitions  workshop,  handling  diversity  and  disagreement  and  stre 
management. 

The  programme  also  includes  outings  to  places  of  historical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a 
three-day  field  trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  €4,400  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €400) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELLING 

Counselling  skills  for  people  in  ministry 

June  29- July  25,  2003;  June  27-July  23,  2004 

An  intensive  four-week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counselli 
skills.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  counselling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's  capacity 
listen  to  and  empathise  with  others. 
Small  group  training  in  counselling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  supervised  playba 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  course  normally  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counselling;  personality  disorders;  working  with  grou] 
co-dependency;  listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages;  addiction  counselling;  HIV  and  AIDS  counsellir 
relationship  counselling;  working  with  families  and  children;  sexual  abuse;  communication  between  women 
men;  suicide;  understanding  eating  disorders  and  counselling  gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost  €1,250  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €120) 


APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
BRENDAN  O'ROURKE  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE 

75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland 
Tel:  (353-1)  406  7100;  Fax:  (353-1)  492  9635 
E-mail:  info@marianella.ie;  Web  site:  www.marianella.ie 


ijJpF  2002  Christmas  Appeal 

n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us 
meet  our  most  immediate  and  pressing  financial  needs  and 
allow  us  to  remain  a  source  of  spiritual  nourishment  for  all 
thinking  Catholics. 

We  strongly  urge  all  of  our  Associates  to  match  or  exceed 
their  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution 
to  Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You 
will  assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 
Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
found  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E., 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  3041  Broadway  at 
121st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (212) 
280-1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit  the 


Seminary  at  www.uts.Columbia.edu. 


Pilgrimage 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE:  May 

25  -  June  5,  2003.  "France:  Heritage  of  Faith 
and  Spirituality."  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J., 
Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.  Daily  Mass,  informal  presentations  on 
spirituality  of  sites  visited,  including  Lourdes, 
Paris,  Chartres,  Solesmes  (world  center  of 
Gregorian  Chant),  Lisieux — home  of  St. 
Therese — and  much  more.  Total  cost:  $2,695. 
Call,  write,  fax,  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descriptive 
flyer:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County 
Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
10930;  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928- 
9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@frontiernet.net. 


of  Celtic  spirituality.  Celtic  scholars  will  rA 
the  traditions  of  old  come  alive,  adding  ■*] 
meaning  to  your  life.  Join  Inward  Tra\H 
much-loved  trip,  May  15-27,  2003.  ConS 
Jane  Comerford  C.S.J.,  1016  N.  Supe 
St.,  Spokane,  WA  99202-2059;  Ph:  (509)  <■ 
6495,  ext  33;  or  jcomerford@stjosephfarr 
center.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M/I 
Program,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio, 
78216-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-r 
mtm@ost.  edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 
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How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  PIED:  THE  HNAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  tor  the  List  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  ot  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  ot  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  ot  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  ot  what  Jesus  endured 
atching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHIPPING  AND 
HANDLING 
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TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
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Department  of  Religious  Education 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association 


NCEA 


Executive  Director  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
is  searching  for  a  visionary  catechetical  leader  to  head  its  Department 
of  Religious  Education.  The  Department  of  Religious  Education  pro 
vides  national  leadership  and  services  that  foster  total  religious  educa 
tion/catechesis  at  all  levels',  youth,  adult,  family,  parish,  and  school. 
Two  major  initiatives  of  the  department  are  the  National  Association 
|  of  Parish  Catechetical  Directors  (NPCD)  and  religious  education  as- 

Exccllcnc*  in  Catechols  seSsments  (NCEA  ACRE  and  IFG).  The  Executive  Director  must  pos- 
sess substantial  theological  and  catechetical  training  and  skills  and  be 
capable  of  substantive  catechetical  writing  and  public  speaking.  At  least  5  years  as  an 
administrator  of  catechetical  programs  at  the  diocesan,  parish,  or  Catholic  school  level  is 
desirable,  as  well  as  proven  ability  and  success  in  managing  resources,  finances,  and  long 
range  planning.  The  Executive  Director  must  be  a  practicing  Catholic  and  committed  to 
the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Applications  are  due  by  January  14,  2003.  Inter 
estcd  persons  may  request  application  materials  from  Executive  Director  Search,  attn: 
Bernadette  Eaniak.  NCEA,  1077  30th  Street,  NW.  Suite  100.  Washington.  DC  20007 
3852.  Ph.  (202)  337  6232.  Email:  npcd@ncea.org 


DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Relig 
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VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.an 
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"It  was  a  great  celebration  and  inspiration  to  our  people.  Highly  recommend  !" 

Rev.  Damien  Naleper;  Pastor,  St.  Gregory  the  Great;  Baltimore,  MD 

"His  presentations  are  practical  and  appealing." 

Rev.  Joseph  Graham;  Pastor,  St.  Jerome  Church;  Philadelphia,  PA 

"Grayson  made  a  presentation  to  our  clergy  and  pastoral  workers.  His  presentation  was 
excellent  and  well  received.  I  highly  recommend  him!" 

Most  Rev.  Blaise  Morand;  Bishop  of  Prince  Albert;  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

"In  thirty  years  of  parish  work,  Grayson's  mission  was  the  best  I  ever  attended." 

Ron  Purrington;  Pastoral  Associate;  St.  Maria  Goretti  Scottsdale,  AZ 

"Grayson  Warren  Brown  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  personal  depth  of  faith,  calling 
us  to  a  deeper  discipleship  in  the  Lord." 

Rev.  Ron  Ashmore;  Pastor,  St.  Margaret  Mary;  Terre  Haute,  IN 

"An  energizing  and  spiritually  uplifting  experience!" 

Sr.  Miriam  Mitchell,  S.H.Sp.;  Chancellor;  Diocese  of  Houma,  LA 

"His  powerful  presence  expressed  the  Gospel  message  with  enthusiasm  and  humor." 

Rev.  Greg  Coupal;  Pastor,  St.  Gerods's  Parish;  Calgary,  AL,  Canada 

"Grayson  Brown  brought  a  level  of  enthusiasm,  spirit  and  faith  to  our  parish  retreat  that 
not  only  was  inspiring  but  also  empowering!" 

Rev.  Kevin  Downey,  O.F.M.;  Pastor,  St.  Bonaventure;  Allegany,  NY 

www.graysonwarrenbrown.com  •  Oregon  Catholic  Press  1-800-LITURGY  (548-8749) 
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Church  Blessed 

The  editorial  on  "Ordaining  Gay  Men" 
(11/11)  does  not  want  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  priesdy  sexual  abuse  cases  that  have 
come  to  light  have  been  committed  by 
gays.  It  does  no  one  any  good  to  pretend 
there  isn't  a  problem  here.  This  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  the  church  hasn't 
been  blessed  by  many  priests  who  are  gay. 
No  doubt  it  has. 

The  editorial  struggles  to  say  that  it 
would  be  ill-advised  to  ban  gays  from  the 
priesthood.  Of  course  it  would  be,  and  for 
one  very  good  reason:  no  sooner  would 
the  ban  go  into  effect  when  we  would 
learn  that  a  great  gay  priest,  who  is  celi- 
bate, got  past  the  radar.  What  then?  The 
scandal  that  would  erupt  by  bouncing  this 
priest  would  be  nothing  compared  to  what 
we've  been  going  through  all  year. 

The  answer,  then,  is  to  screen  more 
carefully  so  that  immature  men  are  not 
allowed  to  become  priests. 

William  A.  Donohue,  President 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Badly  Fractured 

Kudos  to  America  for  a  well-reasoned 
editorial  against  the  proposal  to  ban  gay 
men  from  die  priesthood  (1 1/1 1).  Such  a 
policy  has  no  valid  theological  or  scientif- 
ic basis  and  is  not  consistent  with  the 
church's  view  of  ministry,  priesthood  or 
homosexuality. 

Whether  they  have  been  public  about 
their  orientation  or  not,  gay  men  and  les- 
bian women  have  served  the  church 
faithfully  for  generations.  They  have 
served  as  priests,  teachers,  members  of 
religious  communities,  bishops,  cardinals, 
artists,  scholars,  musicians,  contempla- 
tives,  missionaries,  hospital  staff,  spiritual 
directors,  liturgists,  catechists  and  in 
every  ministry  imaginable.  The  draft  doc- 
ument not  only  unjusdy  disparages  gay 
priests  and  seminarians,  but  also  dishon- 
ors the  service  that  thousands  of  gay  and 
lesbian  Catholics  continue  to  provide  our 
church. 

Moreover,  if  the  ban  is  enacted,  it 
will  cause  grave  pastoral  harm,  with  many 
people — homosexual  as  well  as  heterosex- 
ual— losing  faith  in  church  leadership  and 
potentially  leaving  the  Catholic  fold. 
Such  a  policy  will  force  gay  priests  and 
^ay/lesbian  church  personnel  to  live  in 
further  secrecy,  shame  and  fear — certain- 
ly not  an  opportune  context  for  Christian 
ministry.  It  will  alienate  many  lesbian/gay 
Catholics,  their  parents,  family  members 
and  friends — all  who  know  from  personal 
experience  the  reality  of  holy  and  whole- 
some lesbian/gay  lives.  At  a  time  when 
reconciliation  and  healing  are  needed, 
such  a  policy  will  only  further  harm  and 
divide  our  church. 

Let's  hope  that  our  U.S.  bishops  will 
be  as  courageous  as  America  and  that 
they  will  exercise  their  collegial  responsi- 
bility by  warning  that  such  a  policy  is  not 


only  unjust,  but  will  potentially  wreak 
disaster  on  a  church  already  so  badly  fr; 

tured. 

Francis  DeBerna 
Executive  Director,  New  Ways  Mini 
Ml  Rainier,  A 
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Wolf  in  the  Hen  House 

The  Jesuits  continue  to  amaze  me.  You 
"Ordaining  Gay  Men"  (1 1/1 1)  points 
out  the  fine  contribution  the  celibate  g£  : 
priests  make  to  the  life  of  the  church.  Fj 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  ordination  i 
homosexuals,  you  say  the  "burden  of 
proof  for  such  a  policy  lies  with  us. 

Today  the  proof  is  almost  daily  in 
newspapers  and  on  television  screens. 
Hundreds  of  men  have  come  forward  t< 
say  priests  abused  them  while  they  were  J,r 
in  their  charge.  Bishops  have  even  beei»o 
accused,  and  some  have  now  admitted 
their  guilt. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  ai 
talking  about  homosexual  priests  going 
after  adolescent  boys.  The  actual  cases  < 
pedophilia  (abuse  of  a  young  child)  are 
small.  The  problem  is  homosexual  pries 
recruiting  young  boys  and  young  men. 

The  reality  is  that  homosexuality  is 
lot  more  than  a  "different  lifestyle."  It  i 
mind-set  that  permeates  thoughts  and  K 
actions.  No  doubt  there  are  some  home  \\] 
sexuals  who  can  live  a  celebate  life.  But  jj 
believe  they  are  the  exceptions  and  nee<  [, 
to  guard  day  and  night  against  the  desiri 
to  sin  again.  Yes,  by  the  way,  the 
Catholic  Church  still  believes  the  praci 
of  homosexuality  is  a  sin.  I  wonder  if  th  \ 
Jesuits  agree? 

The  bottom  line  is,  if  you  put  the 
wolf  in  the  hen  house  you  are  bound  to 

have  a  lot  of  casualties. 

W.  E.  LaMol 
Sanibel,  f 


GRADUATE  FACULTY  for  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

The  Institute  in  Pastoral  Ministries  invites  resumes  from  persons  dedicated  to  educating  veteran 
Catholic  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Knowledge  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  excellence  in  either  teaching 
or  pastoral  practice  are  required.  Doctorate  and  thorough  appreciation  of  Catholic  magisterial 
traditions  and  practices  are  preferred.  Courses  include  Human  Relations,  Leadership,  Pastoral 
Planning  Christian  Spiritualities,  Liturgical  Prayer,  Foundations  in  Theology,  Ecclesiology,  Liturgy 
and  Sacraments,  and  Morality.  IPM  enrolls  students  from  about  twenty  states  and  provinces  who 
seek  an  MA  or  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Ministries.  Courses  occur  in  a  nontraditional  format,  beginning 
after  Easter  and  concluding  before  Advent.  Faculty  are  on  campus  for  a  two-week  residency  in  the 
second  half  of  June  with  full  salary,  room,  and  board. 

Send  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Dr.  Gregory  Sobolewski,  Saint  Mary's  University  of 
Minnesota,  700  Terrace  Heights  #79,  Winona  MN  55987-1399  or  fax  507-457-1752.  Programmatic 
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lie  People  Who  Walk 
Upside  Down 

Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  15,  2002  - 

ngs:  Is  61:l-2a,  10-11;  Lk  1:46-50,  53-54;  1  Thes  5:16-24;  Jn  1:&8,  19-28 
tidings  to  the  poor  (Is  61:1) 


VHEN  ALICE  FELL  through 
the  rabbit-hole  into 
Wonderland,  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  fallen 
dirough  the  earth  and  was  destined  to 
out  where  people  would  be  upside 
.  She  referred  to  such  reversals  as 
athies — though  she  did  wonder 
ler  or  not  that  was  the  right  word, 
may  not  have  chosen  the  correct 
but  she  was  on  target  when  it  came 
:ntifying  the  way  we  feel  when  our 
is  turned  upside  down.  That  is,  of 
|  when  the  reversal  that  we  experi- 
resembles  the  collapse  of  the  stock 
;t.  We  would  be  overcome  by  entire- 
erent  emotions  if  we  had  won  the  lot- 
When  she  finally  landed,  Alice  dis- 
zd  that  the  world  was  not  upside 
,  but  it  certainly  was  out  of  propor- 
o  her  size.  She  had  to  change,  to  get 
:r  in  order  to  enter  that  mysterious 

he  Third  Sunday  of  Advent  invites  us 
world  of  reversals,  a  world  where  the 
es  are  freed,  where  the  hungry  are 
and  where  the  rich  are  sent  away 
r.  It  is  certainly  a  world  where  things 
rned  upside  down.  From  the  point  of 
)f  social  order,  such  reversals  could  be 
lered  Antipathies.  But  from  God's 
of  view,  they  are  the  signs  of  trans- 
ition. In  order  to  appreciate  the 
£th  of  today's  message  from  Isaiah, 
rst  remember  that  he  was  speaking  to 
e  who  were  dispossessed,  people  in 
of  a  message  of  hope,  a  promise  of 
land  of  economic  reversal.  This  same 
prion  of  reversal  is  found  in  the  pas- 
from  Luke.  There  we  see  that  the 
enjoy  the  blessings  that  God 
ised  long  ago. 

is  not  that  God  wants  to  make  us 
)py  by  turning  our  world  upside 


down.  Rather,  God  offers  us  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  new  world.  The  Wonderland  to 
which  we  are  invited  is  not  some  mad  tea 
party  attended  by  an  array  of  strange 
guests.  It  is  a  world  established  in  justice 
and  peace,  a  world  in  which  all  will  hear 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  everyone  can  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  or  relish  the 
fruits  of  the  luxurious  garden.  The  dramat- 
ic metaphors  that  Isaiah  employs  are  not 
meant  simply  to  be  poetic  flights  of  fancy. 
They  capture  the  essence  of  what  we  are 
experiencing  internally  far  better  than 
straightforward  prose  can.  A  wedding  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  new  and  transformative 
fife,  just  as  a  sumptuous  garden  typifies 
bountiful  sustenance. 

In  order  to  enter  the  mysterious  new 
world  that  lies  before  us,  like  Alice,  we 
might  have  to  undergo  some  kind  of 
change.  Paul  is  conscious  of  our  need  of 
transformation,  for  he  prays  that  the  God 
of  peace  will  make  us  perfecdy  holy, 
blameless  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
line  with  this  thinking,  the  basis  of  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  repen- 
tance. His  message  today  is  the  same  as  it 
was  last  week:  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord!  Get  rid  of  any  obstacle  that  might 
deter  his  arrival.  Eliminate  from  your  lives 
the  greed  that  impoverishes  others,  the 
arrogance  that  tries  to  set  you  above  the 
rest,  the  power  that  makes  you  abusive,  the 
selfishness  that  turns  you  in  on  your  own 
concerns  alone.  Today  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  destructive  evil  that  such  attitudes  have 
spawned.  We  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  corrosive  power.  But  our  faith 
reminds  us  that  we  do  not  have  to  remain 
victims  of  these  forces. 

There  is  a  far  better  way  of  living  in  the 
world,  and  on  this  Third  Sunday  of  Advent 
we  stand  at  its  threshold.  The  question, 


1 


however,  is:  Are  we  willing  to  step  for- 
ward? Or  are  we  afraid  to  have  our  world 
turned  upside  down?  Are  we  the  poor  who 
will  hear  the  good  news  of  reversal,  or  are 
we  the  ones  responsible  for  their  poverty? 
Are  we  the  brokenhearted  who  will  be 
healed,  or  have  we  broken  their  hearts?  Are 
we  the  captives  who  will  be  freed,  or  are  we 
the  captors  who  have  restrained  them?  On 
what  side  of  die  reversals  do  we  find  our- 
selves? 

Advent  is  a  time  to  search  our  hearts, 
to  discover  where,  both  individually  and  as 
a  community,  we  need  to  change.  It  is  a 
time  of  expectation,  for  we  are  told  that 
there  is  one  who  has  the  power  to  heal  our 
personal  brokenness,  to  heal  our  fractured 
families,  to  heal  our  troubled  church,  to 
heal  our  bleeding  world.  Paul  tells  us  that 
he  is  coming;  John  tells  us  that  he  is  already 
in  our  midst.  His  presence  among  us 
should  make  us  rejoice;  the  saving  power 
that  he  brings  should  give  us  confidence.  If 
we  open  our  hearts  to  this  saving  power, 
we  can  indeed  transform  our  society;  we 
can  renew  our  church,  we  can  work  toward 
peace  in  the  world — we  can  turn  our  world 
upside  down. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  for  the  light  to  recognize  what 
in  your  life  should  be  turned  "upside 
down"  and  for  the  courage  to  change 
it. 

•  Rejoice  in  the  realization  that  Christ 
is  in  our  midst,  ready  to  work  through 
us  to  heal  our  world. 

•  Make  the  passage  from  Luke  your 
own  prayer,  realizing  how  it  does 
indeed  reflect  God's  goodness  to  you. 
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LOS  ANGELES  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  CONGRESS 

FEBRUARY  27 -MARCH  2 
ANAHEIM  CONVENTION  (ENTER 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Congress  Theme  "Bearer  of  Hope,  Restoring  Spirit"  Our  hope  is  centered  on  trust  in  an 
encompassing  God  dwelling  in  darkness  as  much  as  in  the  light." 

-  Sr.  Edith  Prendergast,  RSC,  Archdiocesan  Director,  Reiigious  Education 
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Rodney  Oe  Martini 
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Jose  De  Mesa 

Howard  Hubbard 

Dick  Sparks 

Bob  Duggan 

Peter  Kolar 

Luis  A.  Tagle 

Fran  Ferder 

Eduardo  Levy 

Joseph  Hoa  Trinh 

Barbara  Fiand 

Jesse  Manibusan 

Jim  Wallis 

Edward  Foley 

Timothy  Matovina 

Experience  a  3-day  weekend  exploring  the  rich  traditions  of  our  Catholic  Christian  story,  of  liturgical 
celebrations,  of  art,  dance,  music  and  poetry,  of  resourcing,  of  community  building  in  a  multicultural  settinj 


REGISTRATION  FEE: 

Only  $50.00  for  ]  days 
($60.00  after  January  6, 2003) 


MORNING  KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS: 

Sr.  Edith  Prendergast,  RSC  -  Friday        John  O'Donohue  -  Sunday 
Fr.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  -  Saturday      Bishop  Joseph  Vu  Duy  Thong  -  Sunday 
Cardinal  Oscar  Rodriguez  -  Sunday 


For  more  information  call: 
Adrian  Whitaker,  Congress  Coordinator 

Tel:  213-6^7-7^2  /  Fax:  213-637-6574 

E-mail:  congress@la-archdiocese.org  /  web:  www.RECongress.org 
Register  online  by  credit  card  http://RECongress.org/register.htm 
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ORDAINING  GAY  PRIESTS 


'From  the  fact  that 
there  are  gay  men 
who  are  good, 
celibate  priests, 


celibate  priests.' 

-Edward  Vace 


'...no  evidence  is  presented  to  suggest  that 
ordained  homosexual  ministers  have  in  fact 
fulfilled  their  duties  with  any  less  devotion, 
compassion  or  competence  than  their 
heterosexual  counterparts.'  —Jon  Fuller 
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America 


A  Jesuit  mag, 


Of  Many  Things 


A few  weeks  a<;o  the  editors 
of  America  discussed  their 
support  of  the  ordination  of 
celibate  gay  priests  (1 1/1 1). 
Our  editorial  responded  to  the  argu- 
ments against  ordaining  gay  men  and 
restated  the  central  argument  in  favor 
of  their  ordination:  the  historical  wit- 
ness of  healthy  and  celibate  gay  priests. 

The  Vatican's  press  office  has  now 
confirmed  that  a  document  on  the 
ordination  of  gay  men  is  being  circulat- 
ed among  church  officials.  Though  its 
contents  are  unknown,  some  hope  that 
it  w  ill  ban  dieir  ordination. 

While  persons  of  good  will  may 
disagree  on  how  best  to  respond  to  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis,  banning  gay  men 
from  the  priesthood  would  not  address 
the  real  problems  underlying  the  crisis. 
That  a  small  percentage  of  gay  priests 
have  committed  sexual  abuse  does  not 
mean  diat  all  should  he  barred  from 
ordination:  a  ban  would  represent  little 
more  than  codified  scapegoating. 

Consider,  too,  some  unforeseen 
effects  of  such  a  document. 

First,  for  gay  men  already  studying 
in  seminaries  and  religious  formation 
programs,  a  ban  would  he  disastrous. 
Some  bishops  and  seminary  rectors 
would  almost  certainly  be  forced  to 
expel  gay  men  from  seminaries.  Think, 
for  a  moment,  of  a  gay  man  at  the  final 
stage  of  his  formation.  After  having 
carefully  discerned  his  call  with  superi- 
ors, he  would  now  hear  this  message: 
your  vocation  is  no  longer  wanted. 
Though  you  have  studied  hard,  lived 
celibately  and  have  diligently  prepared 
for  the  priesthood,  suddenly  vou  are 
not  fit.  ( ioodhye,  gooil  men,  indeed. 

Alain  good  and  celibate  gay  men 
would  voluntarily  choose  to  leave  their 
seminaries  and  religious  formation  pro- 
grams. Some  would  decide  to  keep 
dieir  sexuality  secret — hardly  a  recipe 
lor  health)  chastity.  ( )thers  would  opt 
to  live  in  a  kind  of  twilight  zone — feel- 
ing called  to  celibate  priesthood  in  a 
church  that  bars  them  from  such  min- 
istry. What  secrecy  and  self-loathing 
this  could  breed. 

Some  have  suggested  that  superiors 
might  permit  these  men  to  remain  in 
formation,  w  hile  rejecting  only  newer 
applicants.  But  what  would  superiors 


say  to  those  men  currendy  preparing 
for  ordination?  Would  one  counsel  set- 
ring  aside  what  the  church  has  said?  Or 
that  Vatican  statements  need  to  be  read 
in  a  more  "Roman"  way,  that  is,  with 
great  nuance  and  an  understanding  that 
these  documents  represent  only  "the 
ideal"?  But  an  outright  ban  would  be 
difficult  to  accept  in  this  light,  particu- 
larly as  one  draws  closer  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  ordination,  which  needs  to  be 
accepted  wholeheartedly — and  without 
private  reservations  or  "nuance." 

A  ban  would  also  scotch  the  voca- 
tions of  many  good  young  men  con- 
sidering a  call  to  the  priesthood.  What 
gay  man  would  desire  priesthood  in  a 
church  that  explicitly  declares  it  does 
not  want  him?  Nor  would  some  het- 
erosexual young  men,  many  of  whom 
are  more  tolerant  than  earlier  genera- 
tions, find  an  organization  that 
excludes  gays  all  that  attractive.  In  a 
time  of  a  serious  decline  in  vocations, 
barring  gay  men  from  orders  would 
have  the  worst  possible  effect. 

A  ban  might  also  seem  confusing  to 
many  Catholics,  for  whom  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  all 
gay  priests,  but  on  some  psychologically 
unhealthy  priests  and,  moreover,  on 
some  irresponsible  bishops.  A  docu- 
ment forbidding  the  ordination  of  gay 
men  would  confound  many  American 
Catholics  w  ho  have  been  counseled  by 
their  bishops  (in  the  1 997  document 
Always  Our  Children)  to  treat  gav  per- 
sons with  "respect,  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity," and  by  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  avoid  "every  sign  of 
unjust  discrimination"  toward  homo- 
sexuals (No.  2358).  And  in  a  church 
that  proclaims  its  solidarity  with  the 
voiceless,  a  ban  would  target  exacdy 
such  a  group.  For  in  the  current  climate 
few  are  more  voiceless  than  gay  priests. 

f  inally,  such  a  document  would 
say,  in  effect,  to  thousands  of  celibate 
gay  priests  serving  the  church:  you 
should  never  have  been  ordained. 

A  ban,  in  short,  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  combating  the  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis, disastrous  for  vocations,  confusing 
for  man}  Catholics,  harmful  for  celi- 
bate gay  priests  and  unjust.  One  can 
only  pray  that  it  is  not  adopted. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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The  Laity's 
Response 

|  ^     m     ^  o  the  extent  of  their  knowledge, 
competence  or  authority  the  laity  are 
entitled,  and  indeed  sometimes  duty- 
bound,  to  express  their  opinions  on 
■  matters  concerning  the  good  of  the 

:J  -ch." 

1  it  might  surprise  many  Catholics  that  this  bold  state- 
I  t  on  the  responsibilities  of  laypersons  in  the  church 
{  es  not  from  some  radical  fringe  Catholic  group,  or  from 
I  issident"  theologian,  or  from  an  angry  former  Catholic, 
i  instead  from  one  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  most 
u  artant  documents,  "The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
j  rch."  And  perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
1  ch  in  this  country  have  these  words  been  more  appro- 
*  ie.  As  American  Catholics  reflect  on  the  revelations  of 
I  oast  year  concerning  sexual  abuse  in  the  priesthood, 
\  y  are  feeling  moved  to  "express  their  opinions." 
1  Dne  result  of  the  scandals  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
&  y  laypersons,  not  only  a  general  distrust  of  the 
I  :rican  bishops  but  a  concomitant  desire  for  a  greater 
I  in  the  decision-making  structures  of  the  church.  Many 
i|  ;ve  that  the  involvement  of  laypersons  would  have  pre- 
|  ed  the  reassignment  of  abusive  priests.  (One  frequent- 
ers it  said  that  a  parent  would  not  have  been  so  quick 
;assign  such  a  priest.)  Others  are  simply  so  disheart- 
1  with  the  results  of  these  decisions  that  they  seek 
ias  where  they  can  express  their  justified  anger  and 
r  feelings  of  powerlessness.  Still  others  see  the  church 
beloved  institution  that  is  deeply  troubled  and  there- 
in need  of  their  assistance — in  other  words,  they  feel 
y-bound"  to  help. 

Whatever  the  reasons  it  is  clear  that  many  laypersons 
easingly  feel  called  to  seek  a  greater  voice  in  the 
rch.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  church  needs  to  hear  this 
e  in  a  new  way. 

Sadly,  some  bishops  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  lay 
inizations  that  have  sprung  up  in  response  to  the  scan- 
.  For  many  months,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  of  Boston 
sed  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  national  organization 
:e  of  the  Faithful.  (He  finally  met  with  three  of  their 
ers  last  month.)  Some  bishops  have  banned  such 
jps  from  meeting  in  churches.  Some  have  hinted  dark- 


ly at  a  "hick      igenda. '  Others  have  deciai . 
"anti-church." 

Such  responses  fly  in  die  face  of  the  teaching  of  the  qi 
tation  cited  above.  First,  laypersons  certainly  have  the  right 
to  organize  into  groups.  There  is  assuredly  nothing  "anti- 
church"  about  organizations  of  laypersons,  particularly 
those  who  have  faithfully  participated  in  their  local  parishes 
as  deacons,  Eucharistic  ministers,  lectors  and  teachers — are 
not  they  too  the  church? 

Second,  while  in  canon  law  the  bishop  clearly  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  church  buildings,  these  buildings 
are  for  the  community  and  its  members — after  all,  they  paid 
for  their  construction  and  upkeep. 

Third,  regarding  accusations  oi  "hidden  agendas,"  it  is 
wrong  immediately  to  ascribe  negative  motives  to  groups 
w  hose  stated  goals  seem  in  line  not  only  with  church  teach- 
ing but  also  common  sense.  Undoubtedly  some  members 
espouse  positions  at  odds  with  the  hierarchy,  but  this  is  true 
of  any  gathering  of  Catholics — even  at  Sunday  liturgies.  In 
these  times,  it  is  helpful  for  all — laity  and  hierarchy — to 
remember  St.  Ignatius  Loyola's  dictum  that  one  should 
always  be  willing  to  understand  a  person's  words  in  the  most 
positive  light.  Bishops  who  now  ask  lor  trust  in  the  wake  of 
die  scandals  should  model  this  virtue  by  trusting  the  laity. 

finding  ways  for  effective  lay  involvement  in  church  deci- 
sion-making is  not  easy.  The  structures  developed  after  the 
council  have  had  mixed  results.  Parish  councils  are  some- 
times effective,  but  at  other  times  are  simply  ignored.  Both 
pastors  and  people  are  often  uncertain  how  to  make  them 
work,  and  a  change  of  leadership  can  throw  them  into  con- 
fusion. "Town  hall  meetings"  can  disintegrate  into  shouting 
matches  between  the  disaffected  and  the  pastors  support- 
ers, while  mainstream  parishioners  stay  home.  Who  actual- 
ly speaks  for  die  laity  is  a  difficult  question  with  no  clear 
answer.  Diocesan  pastoral  councils  face  similar  difficulties 
with  wider  and  less  focused  agendas.  I  low  many  of  them 
have  discussed  the  sexual  abuse  crisis?  All  of  these  struc- 
tures need  to  be  revitalized  and  taken  more  seriously  by 
bodi  bishops  and  laity. 

The  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin  called  for  more 
open  and  honest  dialogue  in  the  church  through  his 
Common  Ground  initiative.  Sadly  most  of  the  hierarchy 
ignored  or  attacked  this  proposal,  for  which  they  are  now 
paying  the  price.  Today  the  laity  feel  "duty-bound"  to 
express  their  opinions.  If  the  hierarchy  fails  to  listen,  the 
U.S.  church  could  suffer  from  the  plague  of  anticlericalism 
that  has  afflicted  the  European  church  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. No  harm  is  ever  done  by  listening. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinal  Says  Homosexuals 
Should  Not  Be  Ordained 

A  Vatican  congregation,  in  response  to  a 
query  by  a  bishop,  said  men  who  are 
homosexuals  or  have  homosexual  tenden- 
cies should  not  be  ordained  priests. 
Ordaining  such  candidates  to  the  priest- 
hood would  be  imprudent  and  "very 
risky,"  said  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Jorge 
Medina  Estevez,  who  at  the  time  was  pre- 
fect (il  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments.  Cardinal 
Medina's  letter,  published  in  December  in 
the  congregation's  bulletin,  was  written 
last  May  to  an  unnamed  bishop  who  had 
inquired  about  the  propriety  of  ordaining 
homosexual  men.  The  cardinal  retired  as 
congregation  head  in  October. 

The  bishop  originally  had  sent  his 
question  to  the  Congregation  for  Clergy, 
which  passed  it  on  to  the  congregation  for 
sacraments.  After  consulting  with  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  Cardinal  Medina  expressed  "the 
following  judgment"  in  a  three-paragraph 
letter: 

The  ordination  to  the  diaconate  or 
to  the  priesthood  of  homosexual  per- 
sons or  those  with  a  homosexual  ten- 
dency is  absolutely  inadvisable  and 
imprudent  and,  from  a  pastoral  point 
of  view,  very  risky....  A  person  who  is 
homosexual  or  has  homosexual  ten- 
dencies is  not,  therefore,  suitable  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  sacred 
orders. 

Cardinal  Medina  wrote  that  in  making 
its  judgment  the  congregation  took  into 
consideration  its  experience  in  processing 
requests  for  laicization  by  some  priests. 

The  letter  touched  on  an  issue  that  has 
received  increasing  attention  at  the 
Vatican.  In  October,  sources  told 
( Catholic  News  Service  that  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  was 
quiedy  circulating  a  draft  document  con- 
taining proposed  directives  against  the 
admission  of  homosexuals  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  sources  said  part  of  the  reason- 


ETHIOPIAN  FARMER  STANDS  OVER  FIELD  DESTROYED  BY  DROUGHT.  Uso  Omar  looks  over  his  de1 
astated  crop  as  his  wife  holds  the  last  ration  of  wheat  she  received  from  an  aid  agency  in  West 
Hararghe,  Ethiopia,  on  Nov.  21.  With  no  food  and  no  rain  for  two  months,  people  are  starting  to  si 
fer  from  severe  malnutrition.  (CNS  photo  by  Marco  Longari  from  Gable.Com) 


African  Food  Crisis  So  Severe 
That  Famine  Looms 

The  food  crisis  in  Africa  is  so  severe  that 
an  immediate  international  response  is 
needed  to  prevent  a  famine  greater  than 
mid-1980's  levels,  said  heads  of  leading 
U.S.  humanitarian  aid  organizations.  A 
coalition  of  15  aid  organizations,  meeting 
at  Catholic  Relief  Services  headquarters 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  said  some  38  million 
Africans  risk  starvation  unless  the  inter- 
national community  mobilizes  quickly. 
"If  we  wait  until  we  start  seeing  pictures 
of  emaciated,  starving  people,  by  then  it 
will  be  too  late,"  said  Andrew  Natsios, 
administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Speakers  at 
the  press  conference  on  Dec.  3  said  a 
famine  could  be  declared  in  some  areas  as 
early  as  late  January  and  that  millions  of 
Africans  could  die  from  starvation  in  the 
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next  six  to  eight  months. 

Meanwhile,  in  Zimbabwe,  President 
Robert  Mugabe  is  using  the  food  crisis 
force  people  to  vote  for  the  ruling  party 
said  Archbishop  Pius  Ncube  of  Bulawa; 
Zimbabwe.  Throughout  the  country  pe  - 
pie  are  required  to  show  ruling-party 
membership  cards  before  they  can  buy 
corn,  Archbishop  Ncube  said.  Many  pe 
pie  have  two  cards,  he  said,  one  for  the 
ruling  ZANU-P.F.  and  the  other  show  s 
ing  membership  of  the  opposition 
Movement  tor  Democratic  Change.  As 
food  becomes  increasingly  scarce,  only 
those  with  ZANU-P.F.  cards  can  obtaufr 
something  to  eat.  In  addition,  oppositic 
supporters  are  refused  attention  at  heali ' 
facilities  and  service  at  stores,  he  said. 
"Men,  women  and  children  were,  and 
still  are,  being  deliberately  starved," 
Archbishop  Ncube  said. 


ing  in  the  draft  document  was  that  since 
the  church  considers  the  homosexual  ori- 
entation as  "objectively  disordered,"  such 


pe<  iple  sh<  mid  n<  it  he  admitted  n  >  the 
seminary  or  ordained. 

The  Vatican  press  office  later  con- 
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ed  that  a  document  was  in  the  works, 
said  it  also  would  look  at  other  ordi- 
jn  issues  and  be  addressed  primarily 
ical  bishops  and  seminary  rectors, 
linal  Zenon  Grocholewski,  head  of 
education  congregation,  said  in 
ember  that  he  would  not  comment 
lie  reports  until,  and  if,  a  document  is 
ished.  He  offered  no  target  date, 
ast  year  Archbishop  Tarcisio  Bertone, 
:tary  of  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  con- 
ation, said  in  a  CNS  interview, 
sons  with  a  homosexual  inclination 
ild  not  be  admitted  to  the  seminary." 

itas  Examines  Curbs  on 
ruption  in  Humanitarian  Aid 

Catholic  aid  officials  meeting  at  the 
:an  wresded  with  two  growing  prob- 

faced  by  humanitarian  assistance 
nizations:  controlling  corruption  and 
iing  the  "militarisation"  of  aid. 
he  topics  were  main  agenda  items  at  a 
November  meeting  of  the  executive 
mittee  of  Caritas  Internationalis,  a 
al  confederation  of  Catholic  aid  agen- 

i  uncan  MacLaren,  Caritas  secretary- 
>j  ral,  told  Catholic  News  Service  that 
i  iy,  corruption  is  a  growing  problem" 
:  11  humanitarian  agencies,  including 
S  vorldwide  network  of  Caritas  offices. 

i  2  good  tiling  is  that  there  is  more 

I  i  debate  on  this.  In  the  past,  the  sub- 
.vas  very  much  taboo,"  MacLaren 
After  a  workshop  on  the  issue, 
.  tas  is  planning  to  draw  up  guidelines 
jj  tst  corruption  sometime  next  year,  he 

recent  years,  lending  organizations 

ii  been  more  insistent  that  recipient 

t  itries  demonstrate  transparency  in  the 
I  agement  of  assistance  funds.  But 

3  rg  Cremer,  secretary  general  of 

Ii  tas  Germany,  said  corruption  is  a 
i{  dwide  problem  that  can  strike  any- 
i\  -e  in  the  aid  process.  "Obviously,  cor- 
n  on  is  not  exclusively  a  phenomenon 
M  :veloping  countries,"  he  said.  But  its 
t]  t  is  the  heaviest  in  poorer  countries, 
B  irt  because  the  cost  of  kickbacks, 

4  ?s  and  other  forms  of  corruption 

j)  dy  increases  the  cost  of  development 
«  icts. 

I  men  he  was  a  development  worker  in 
I  nesia,  Cremer  said,  it  was  estimated 
tj  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  the  pub- 


lic development  expenditures  were  lost 
through  misappropriation.  He  cited  a 
number  of  common  forms  of  corruption 
in  aid  projects:  the  purchase  of  excessively 
expensive  project  material  in  order  to 
deliver  a  commission  to  selected  suppliers; 
interest  earned  on  aid  funds  when  projects 
are  artificially  delayed;  the  reselling  of 
relief  items  to  traders;  hush  money  for 
quality  control  inspectors;  and  the  award- 
ing of  jobs  to  relatives  by  project  leaders. 

Already  in  1999,  Caritas  Internationalis 
adopted  a  set  of  "minimum  standards," 
which  included  clear  indications  on  bud- 
getary planning  and  management,  to 
ensure  transparency  in  their  projects. 
Cremer  said  external  auditing  and  exter- 
nal supervisory  panels  eventually  should 
become  standard  procedures,  too.  At  the 
same  time,  accountability7  can  sometimes 
become  too  petty  or  stringent — as  when 
one  donor  agency  required  a  detailed  cost 
breakdown  of  the  food  given  to  a  project's 
watchdog. 

MacLaren  said  one  factor  contributing 
to  minor  corruption  in  humanitarian  pro- 
jects worldwide  is  the  underpaying  of 
relief  workers,  who  are  then  tempted  to 
skim  some  of  the  assistance  material.  1  le 
said  it  was  important  for  organizations 
like  Caritas  to  recognize  that  most  of  its 
local  people  are  well-educated  profession- 
als and,  in  the  case  of  lay  people,  need  a 
decent  wage  to  maintain  their  families. 

The  problem  of  militarization  of  aid  is 
somewhat  new  ground  for  Caritas  and 
other  relief  organizations.  MacLaren  said 
it  was  clear  from  recent  wars  in  Kosovo 
and  Afghanistan  that  there  is  increasing 
crossover  between  military  forces  and  aid 
groups,  situations  in  which  the  two  are 
called  upon  to  work  together  and  even 
where  military  personnel  are  being  used 
for  humanitarian  projects.  But  armies  are 
not  primarily  humanitarian  organizations, 
and  in  many  places  are  not  viewed  by 
local  people  as  the  proper  channel  for 
such  relief. 

"We  need  in  know,  where  are  the  har- 
riers?" he  said.  There  is  a  danger  of 
becoming  too  cozy  with  the  military,  he 
pointed  out.  Recendy,  he  said,  a  NATO 
official  proposed  closer  collaboration  with 
Caritas  and  offered  to  take  Caritas  per- 
sonnel on  training  and  maneuvers.  Caritas 
was  reluctant  to  enter  into  that  kind  of 
relationship  and  said  it  would  have  to  look 
at  it  closely. 


Trust  in  Priests  and  Clergy  Falls 
26  Points  in  12  Months 

The  Harris  Poll  reports  a  "huge  drop  in 
confidence  in  priests  and  the  clergy," 
which,  it  says,  "is  almost  surely  the  result 
of  the  continuing  scandals  of  sexual 
abuse  and  the  way  complaints  have  been 
handled  by  the  churches  and  bishops 
involved."  A  year  ago,  90  percent  of 
adults  felt  that  they  could  generally  trust 
the  clergy  to  tell  the  truth.  This  has  fall- 
en 26  points  to  64  percent.  Last  year, 
clergy  were  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  1 7 
occupations  as  being  most  trusted.  This 
year  they  rank  below  teachers,  doctors, 
professors,  police  officers  and  scientists. 
They  were  on  a  par  with  ordinary  peo- 
ple, civil  servants,  President  Bush,  mili- 
tary officers  and  judges,  but  ranked  high- 
er than  accountants,  bankers,  journalists, 
lawyers,  members  of  Congress,  trade 
union  leaders,  business  leaders  and  poll- 
sters. 


News  Briefs 

•  In  a  pastoral  letter.  California's 
Catholic  bishops  said  the  church  faces  a 
wave  of  sexual  abuse  lawsuits  because  of 
a  new  state  law  that  suspends  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  many  abuse  cases  for 
one  year  beginning  Jan.  1. 

•  In  response  to  a  V  atican  request,  U.S. 
Catholic  magazine  reprinted  two  Vatican 
documents  on  the  ordination  of  women 
in  its  December  issue.  Claretian  Father 
Mark  J.  Brummel,  the  magazine's  editor, 
said  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  requested  the  clar- 
ification of  "the  church's  teaching  on  the 
inadmissibility  of  ordaining  women  to 
the  Catholic  priesthood"  in  response  to 
"a  U.S.  Catholic  article  that  had  touched 
on  the  issue."  The  original  article,  writ- 
ten by  assistant  editor  Heidi  Schlumpf 
and  published  in  February  2001,  featured 
the  faith  and  life  stories  of  five  women 
who  believed  they  were  called  to 
Catholic  priesthood.  J.  Augustine 
DiNoia,  the  American  Dominican  priest 
who  is  under  secretary  of  the  doctrinal 
congregation,  said  that  members  of  the 
congregation  "absolutely  do  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Catholic  press"  and  to  the 
content  of  publications  sponsored  by 
religious  orders. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  effort  to  exclude  gay  men  may  make  seminaries  once  again 
an  unhealthy  psychological  environment. 

On  'Straightening  Out' 
Catholic  Seminaries 

-  BY  JON  FULLER  - 

One  of  the  deeply  troubling  outcomes  of  the  Catholic  Church's 
recent  scandals  involving  sexual  abuse  and  the  abuse  of  administrative 
power  is  the  call  from  many  quarters  to  exclude  from  seminaries  men  g 
who  are  gay.  This  is  troubling,  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of  simple  5 
logic.  Experts  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  sexual  abuse  in  £ 
question — pedophilia  and  ephebophilia — are  functions  of  arrested  sexual  development,  < 

JON  FULLER.  S.J..  M.D.,  is  an  AIDS  physician  who  teaches  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  and  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
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not  of  a  particular  sexual  orientation.  It  is  also  troubling 
because  it  is  misleading  and  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
causes  of  the  problem. 

\ bices  asserting  that  individuals  with  a  homosexual  ori- 
entation must  be  excluded  from  seminaries  and  from  being 
ordained  have  come  from  manv  quarters.  Archbishop 
Tarcisio  Bertone,  secretarv  of  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  con- 
gregation, said  that  "persons  with  a  homosexual  inclination 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  seminar}-."  Joaquin  Xavarro- 
Valls,  the  Vatican  spokesman,  opined  that  "people  with 
these  inclinations  just  cannot  be  ordained."  Philadelphia's 
Cardinal  Anthony  Bevilacqua  noted  that  "a  person  who  is 
homosexual-oriented  is  not  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  even  if  he  had  never  committed  any  homosexu- 
al act."  Recently  in  America  (9/30)  the  Rev.  Andrew  R. 
Baker  ot  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  Bishops  noted  that 
the  homosexual  orientation  "is  fundamentally  flawed  in  its 
disordered  attraction  because  it  can  never  'image'  God  and 
never  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  person  or  society."  A 
Catholic  News  Service  story  (Am.,  Signs  of  the  Times, 
10/21)  discussing  an  anticipated  position  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject quotes  an  unnamed  source  saying,  "The  documents 
position  is  negative,  based  in  part  on  what  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  says  in  its  revised  edition,  that  the 
homosexual  orientation  is  'objectively  disordered.' 
Therefore,  independent  of  any  judgment  on  the  homosex- 
ual person,  a  person  of  this  orientation  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  seminar}-  and.  if  it  is  discovered  later, 
should  not  be  ordained." 

While  these  strong  assertions  may  not  surprise  those 
familiar  with  the  church's  longstanding  teaching  on  homo- 
sexual acts,  they  are  examples  of  an  increasingly  harsh 
stance  being  taken  toward  the  homosexual  orientation 
itself.  Such  statements  seem  to  contradict  the  catechisms 
teaching  that  with  self-mastery,  grace,  friendship  and 
prayer,  homosexual  persons  "can  and  should  gradually  and 
resolutely  approach  Christian  perfection"  (No.  2359). 
They  certainly  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  lived  experi- 
ence and  spiritual  discernment  of  many  religious  orders 
and  at  least  some  diocesan  seminaries. 

.Many  formation  programs  have  evolved  dramatically  in 
their  approach  to  the  appropriate  treatment  of  sexuality. 
Whereas  in  former  years  the  subject  was  essentially  treated 
with  silence,  it  is  now  widely  recognized  that  if  seminarians 
are  to  understand  and  live  in  a  healthy  way  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  adequate  attention  must  be  given  to  sexuality  and 
to  psychosexual  development  during  their  training. 

The  need  to  address  these  issues  more  openly  has  been 
in  part  stimulated  by  the  church's  experience  that  silence 
on  sexuality  can  lead  to  a  poorly  integrated,  uncritical  and 
sometimes  self-loathing  adult  sexuality  that  may  eventually 
respond  inappropriately  to  sexual  urges  that  have  never 


been  honestly  faced  (whether  homosexual  or  heterosexual 
Men  w  ho  take  a  vow  of  celibacy  must  be  able  to  del 
frankly  and  open!}-  with  numerous  questions  and  chl 
lenges  that  arise  as  the}-  pass  through  various  stages  of  ad 
development.  This  forthrightness  is  seen  as  a  critical  co\ 
ponent  not  only  of  initial  formation,  but  also  of  being 
happy,  integrated  adult  living  the  vow  of  celibacy. 

Given  the  fact  that  a  significant  number  of  priests  j 
high-functioning,  integrated  and  self-respecting  gay  m< 
the  topic  of  homosexuality  is  an  increasingly  comfortal 
subject  of  discussion  for  many  clergy  and  religious — at  le 
among  colleagues.  For  men  in  religious  orders,  being  kno^ 
and  supported  by  one's  brothers  is  a  central  aspect  of  coi 
munity  lite.  Many  now  find  it  fundamental,  at  least  w 
close  friends  and  in  small  groups,  to  speak  about  sexual  o 
entation  as  an  important  part  of  ones  identity — perhaps 
important  and  basic  as  describing  one's  family  of  origin.  A 
this  attitude  of  openness  and  acceptance  is  not  restricted 
religious  communities.  As  reported  in  the  May  20  issue 
Newsweek,  students  and  faculty  at  St.  Johns  Seminar}' 
Camarillo,  Calif.,  (which  serves  the  nation's  largest  archdi- 
cese)  observed  that  "being  gay  is  not  a  big  deal." 

In  consultations  with  people  in  leadership  in  relitno 
orders,  dioceses  and  vocational  development  that  I  ha 
attended  in  recent  years,  it  is  my  impression  that  there 
little  discomfort  with  the  presence  of  gay  members  a 
applicants.  Indeed,  some  orders  have  policies  explici 
indicating  that  gay  applicants  can  be  admitted.  Rati 
than  focusing  on  sexual  orientation  as  the  issue.  attenti« 
is  more  appropriately  directed  toward  assuring  that 
members  he  integrated,  healthily  transparent,  generoj 
and  respectful  of  (and  able  to  live  and  work  with)  persdj 
different  from  themselves. 

In  a  presentation  this  year  to  the  National  Religio 
Vocation    Conference,    the    psychologist  Donna 
Markham,    O.P.,    Ph.D..   A.B.P.P,    director   of  t 
Southdown  Institute  in  Toronto,  commented:  "Mc 
importantly,  I. ..believe  we  are  clearly  asking  the  wra 
question.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  sexual  orientation  b 
one  of  relational  integration....  It  is  an  issue  of  possesst  t 
the  spiritual  and  emotional  health  for  religious  lift  r 
Canice  Connors,  O. KM. Com.,  former  head  of  the  ! 
Luke  Institute  in  Maryland  and  current  president  of  t 
Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men,  raised  this  issue  i 
a  recent  letter  to  C.M.S.M.  members  regarding  the  ciif. 
rent  crisis  in  the  church:  "I  would  also  like  to  say  a  wol 
about  the  shadow  of  suspicion  being  cast  over  our  brotH 
ers  living  out  the  gracious  mystery  of  homosexual  orientt 
tion.  We  treasure  all  of  our  brothers  in  community.  We  I 
treasure  and  share  the  same  gift  of  celibacy.  We  are  f- 
journeying  toward  God  by  seeking  God  first  in  one  anom 
er....  But  I  w  ant  to  assure  all  of  our  brothers  w  here  ^ 


id  and  it  is  in  firm  solidarity  with  all  religious  living  a 
I  bate  life." 

| 'The  current  drive  to  exclude  gay  seminarians  could 
lrn  seminaries  to  an  unhealthy  psychological  environ- 
nt,  one  that  promotes  secrecy,  duplicity,  repression  and 
nophobic  attitudes  and  behaviors  intended  to  prove  (to 
ers  and  to  oneself)  that  one  is  heterosexual.  History 
;hes  that  in  a  society  (and  church)  iij  which  homosexu- 
y  is  stigmatized,  personal  and  societal  pressures  to 
ore  same-sex  feelings,  or  to  "change"  or  to  "cover"  a 
nosexual  orientation,  can  be  enormous — and  pro- 
ndly  debilitating.  Indeed,  individuals  who  passed 
Dugh  traditional  seminary  formation  decades  ago  have 
some  cases  not  been  able  to  honestly  recognize  and 
>ond  positively  to  their  homosexual  orientation  until 
30  or  40  years  later. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  assertion  that  homosexual 
ividuals  "can  never  'image'  God  and  never  contribute 
he  good  of  the  person  or  society,"  it  is  remarkable  that 
evidence  is  presented  to  suggest  that  ordained  homo- 
lal  ministers  have  in  fact  fulfilled  their  duties  with  any 

devotion,  compassion  or  competence  than  their  het- 
sexual  counterparts.  If  anything,  the  historic  record 
ws  that  gay  men  in  the  ordained  ministry  have  served 
ctively  at  the  highest  levels  of  pastoral  and  administra- 

leadership  within  both  religious  and  diocesan/episco- 
structures. 


There  has  long  been  a  divide  between  the  Catholic 
anti-homosexual  view  and  the  perspective  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  (i.e.,  that  homosexuality  is  not  a  pathology).  This 
split  has  now  spread  to  the  heart  of  the  church  itself,  where 
the  service  record  of  homosexual  ministers  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  arguments  that  they  are  unfit  for  such  service. 
This  divide  is  not  just  about  differing  conclusions;  it  is  also 
about  the  methods  deemed  appropriate  for  reaching  such 
conclusions.  Whereas  the  affirmative  perspective  regarding 
homosexual  ministers  has  been  informed  by  reflection  on 
the  experience  of  living  and  working  with  gay  men,  the 
negative  view  has  been  deduced  a  priori  from  the  church's 
teaching  that  only  heterosexual ity  can  be  affirmed. 

Scripture  teaches  that  "a  good  tree  cannot  produce  bad 
fruit;  neither  can  a  bad  tree  produce  good  fruit"  (Mt  7:18). 
If,  as  many  in  the  church  observe,  "good  fruit"  is  being 
produced  by  those  whom  the  church  considers  to  be 
"intrinsically  disordered,"  something  is  profoundly  amiss. 
This  crisis  may  represent  a  precious  opportunity  for  the 
church  to  reflect  on  what  it  means  to  "discern  from  the 
signs  of  the  times"  how  it  is  being  called  by  Christ  to  live 
as  an  enfleshed  community  of  faith.  Perhaps  the  church  is 
being  challenged  to  broaden  its  view  of  human  beings  (and 
of  ( iod)  and  challenged  to  recognize  that  God  has  given  to 
humanity  at  least  two  kinds  of  trees,  both  of  which  pro- 
duce good  fruit  for  the  community,  neither  of  which  need 
threaten  nor  contradict  the  other.  W 
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'Acting  More  Humanely' : 
Accepting  Gays  Into  the 
Priesthood 


BY  EDWARD  VAC  E  K 

SHORTLY  after  the  start  of  the  second  millenni- 
um, St.  Peter  Damian  wrote  a  long  condemnatory 
treatise  entided  The  Book  of  Gomorrah.  He  demand- 
ed what  is  now  being  called  zero  tolerance  of  clerics 
who  had  engaged  in  homosexual  behavior.  In  response, 
Pope  St.  Leo  wrote  that,  while  denouncing  these  sins,  he, 
"acting  more  humanely,"  would  allow  these  clerics  to 
regain  their  rank  if  they  repented  and  had  not  been  guilty 
of  protracted  and  promiscuous  behavior. 

As  the  third  millennium  begins,  a  movement  is  afoot  to 
exclude  homosexuals  from  orders,  not  because  they  have 
been  sexually  active  even  for  a  short  time,  but  simply 
because  they  are  homosexual  persons.  Earlier  this  year, 
Joaquin  Navarro- Vails,  the  official  Vatican  spokesman,  sug- 
gested that  the  ordination  of  gay  men  is  invalid.  Some 
canonists  have  argued  that  canon  law  prohibits  homosexu- 
al seminarians.  Some  bishops  already  exclude  gay  men 
from  entering  the  seminary.  And  the  Vatican  recently  con- 
firmed that  it  is  preparing  a  document  on  seminary  forma- 
tion, which  may  ban  gay  men  from  orders.  One  spokesper- 
son said  that  the  time  for  its  promulgation  would  be  up  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

My  prayer  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  take  a  long,  long 
time. 

Not  Now 

During  the  past  year,  the  Catholic  Church,  as  portrayed  in 
the  media,  has  at  times  seemed  like  a  man  caught  peeping 
into  a  women's  bathroom:  that  is,  efforts  to  explain  things 
have  just  made  the  situation  worse.  The  actions  of  both 
priests  and  bishops  have  led  some  people  to  give  up  on  the 
church.  ■After  a  painful  year,  we  have  apologized,  asked  for- 
giveness and  have  finally  begun  to  repent. 

Now,  therefore,  is  not  the  time  to  invite  the  spotlight 

EDWARD  VACEK,  S.J.,  is  department  chair  and  professor  of 
moral  theology  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


again.  Polls  show  that  the  American  public  is  becoming  ev 
more  sensitive  to  discrimination  against  homosexual  pq 
sons.  In  such  a  climate,  the  hierarchy  should  avoid 
appearance  of  blaming  gay  men  for  its  past  failures.  Oft< 
themselves  accused  of  hypocrisy,  the  bishops  should  avo|( 
promoting  the  kind  of  hypocrisy  that  either  a  "Don't  as 
don't  tell"  or  a  "Do  ask,  do  tell"  policy  would  certainly  t( 
ter. 

Losing  More  Credibility 

But  if  the  Vatican  feels  it  must  exclude  gay  men  from 
priesthood,  I  hope  it  will  not  rely  on  the  weak  argumer| 
currently  being  advanced.  Using  such  reasoning  will  furth 
undermine  the  church's  credibility'  on  sexual  topics.  Bad  n 
soning  hurts  people. 

I  tell  my  students  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  about  s< 
People  can  fairly  easily  pant,  picture  or  pontificate  about  s< 
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:  it  is  hard  to  think  deeply,  clearly  and  cogendy  about  it. 
as  a  service  to  the  church,  let  me  suggest  why  some  of  the 
ip(  ised  arguments  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Bad  theology,  not  unlike  bad  practice,  can  drive  people 
m  the  church  and  from  God.  We  can  assume,  I  hope, 
t  when  the  papal  spokesperson  suggested  that  the  ordi- 
ions  of  gay  men,  past  and  present,  are  invalid,  he  was 
ing  a  bad  day.  Such  an  outrageous  suggestion,  if  true, 
aid  most  likely  end  apostolic  succession,  because  it  would 
ilidate  countless  ordinations  down  the  centuries.  It 
dd,  as  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton  remarked,  "call  into 
stion  the  integrity  of  our  whole  sacramental  system" 
n.,  9/30). 

rial  Balloon? 

lis  recent  article  in  America  (9/30),  the  Rev.  Andrew  R. 
er  pursues  several  lines  of  reasoning  to  justify  a  ban  on 
ination  of  gay  men.  He  offers,  first,  a  prudential  argument 
gays  in  our  time  should  not  be  ordained.  Second,  and 
i  -e  controversially,  he  uses  the  theological  claim  that  the 
losexual  (dis)onentation  is  objectively  disordered  to  sup- 
t  his  argument  that  gay  men  can  be  neither  truly  celibate 
proper  images  of  God.  Because  Father  Baker  serves  on 
staff  of  the  Congregation  for  Bishops  in  Rome  and 
mse  his  arguments  resemble  those  reported  elsewhere 
n  the  Vatican,  it  is  important  to  examine  these  two  types 
rguments. 

Father  Baker  prefaces  these  arguments  with  the  rule  that 
ops  should  not  ordain  a  man  when  thev  have  a  prudent 
bt  whether  he  will  be  a  good  priest.  In  ecclesiastical  jar- 
,  a  "doubt"  usually  means  that  one  cannot  decide.  The 
i  ops  are  told  that  if  they  cannot  decide  on  a  candidates 
ability  for  the  priesthood,  they  ought  not  resolve  the 
1  bt  in  favor  of  ordaining  the  candidate.  This  position  is 
)  illel  to  the  long-standing  practice,  in  cases  of  divorce,  of 
J  living  doubt  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  marriage  radier 
1  i  in  favor  of  the  divorced  couple  (though  some  today  urge 
)j  ing  people  ahead  of  institutions).  But  the  position  is  quite 
sible. 

i  According  to  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  ami 
1  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments,  this  "prudent  doubt"  con- 
a  is  the  "suitability"  of  a  candidate.  Suitability  for  what? 
B  :  answer  in  canon  law  is  obvious:  suitability  for  priest- 
i  d.  Father  Baker's  answer,  however,  is  not  so  obvious. 
|  Father  Baker  does  not  list  the  qualities  that  a  priest  must 
1 :  and  then  demonstrate  that  gay  men  do  not  or  cannot 

I  ess  such  qualities.  The  fact  that  so  many  fine  priests  are 
J  would  make  it  very  hard  or  impossible  to  show  that  gay 

I I  are  not  suitable  for  priesthood.  Bishop  Gumbleton 's 
Ml  :le,  for  example,  refers  to  several  excellent  gay  priests 
*  se  lives  demonstrate  that  at  least  some  gay  men  are  quite 
1  )r  ordination. 
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Rather,  Father  Baker  has  several  other  concerns,  one  of 
which  is  that  gay  men  are  somehow  not  suitable  for  the  hot- 
house closeness  of  seminary  life.  He  worries  about  the  dis- 
ruptive quality  of  "cliques"  in  the  seminary.  While  that  may 
still  be  a  problem,  in  my  experience  it  seems  more  and  more 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  gay  men  no  longer  think  of  themselves 
as  either  social  outcasts  or  as  in  the  social  vanguard.  Today 
there  are  groups  of  gays,  just  as  there  are  groups  of  "jocks" 
who  recreate  together,  groups  of  Africans  and  of  Asians  who 
like  to  gather  for  special  meals,  groups  of  "artistic  types"  who 
perform  music  together  and  so  forth.  People  also  belong  to 
more  than  one  group,  and  such  informal  groupings  tend  not 
be  destructive  or  divisive.  Rather,  they  fit  within  the  polypho- 
ny that  is  contemporary  seminary  life. 

Perhaps  some  have  a  fantasy  about  gay  men  being  tempt- 
ed to  have  sex  with  other  gay  men  in  the  seminary.  Doubtless, 
that  happens.  It  is  also  well  known  that  heterosexual  semi- 
narians sometimes  engage  in  sex  with  women  during  their 
seminary  years.  These  things  occur,  and  usually  they  are  dealt 
with.  Let  me  add,  however,  a  few  observations.  First,  modern 
seminaries  often  are  configured  with  separate  bedrooms, 
bathrooms  and  showers.  Second,  gay  men  learn  early  on  how 
peacefully  to  be  around  members  of  their  own  sex.  The  sim- 
ple point  is  diat  contemporary  gay  and  straight  seminarians 
can  and  do  comfortably  live  under  the  same  roof. 

Presumably,  at  the  moment  they  enter  a  seminary,  most 
men,  ii  not  all,  are  not  suitable  for  ordination.  That  is  why  the 
church  makes  them  undergo  four  to  five  years  of  rigorous 
formation  and  education.  The  question  is  whether  at  the  end 
ot  this  training,  they  are  suitable  for  ordination.  And  that  par- 
ticular question  seems  to  be  an  empirical  one.  Father  Baker 
himself  writes  that  the  heterosexual  seminarian  may  be  quite 
psychosexually  immature,  vulnerable  and  uncertain  about  his 
manhood.  Fie  also  claims  that  some  gay  men  can  be  healed, 
so  to  speak,  of  their  problems.  So  it  would  seem  that  gay  men 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seminary. 

f  ather  Baker  rightly  observes  that  some  gav  men  suffer 
from  cultural  rejection.  He  comments  that  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  man  has  become  a  pathological  liar,  a  drunk,  an 
addict,  seriously  depressed  or  sexually  confused,  there  may  be 
a  prudent  doubt  about  whether  he  should  be  ordained. 
Agreed.  Still,  it  is  a  long  leap  of  bad  logic  to  argue  that 
because  some  gay  men  may  have  these  problems,  therefore  all 
gay  men  should  be  excluded  from  ordination.  Try  this:  some 
heterosexual  bishops  have  committed  adultery,  therefore  no 
heterosexual  should  be  consecrated  a  bishop. 

The  suggestion  that  such  difficulties  might  be  more  prob- 
lematic for  gays  than  for  straights  highlights  an  important 
observation  made  by  Father  Baker.  Any  judgment  of  "prudent 
doubt,"  he  says,  must  be  "founded  on  facts  that  are  objective 
and  duly  verified."  In  particular,  then,  anyone  making  such 
judgments  must  be  especially  vigilant  about  the  possibility  that 
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his  own  views  reflect  latent  homophobia.  Thus,  any  bishop 
who  makes  such  a  judgment  would  be  well  advised  to  have, 
say,  a  gay  priest  of  good  reputation  to  advise  him.  The  church 
should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  homophobia,  which  the 
Washington  State  Catholic  Conference  described  in  1983  as  a 
worse  evil  than  that  of  homosexual  acts. 

"Objectively  Disordered" 

The  linchpin  in  the  Vatican  view  is  that  homosexuality  is  an 
"objective  disorder."  For  the  purposes  of  diis  article,  let  me 
concede  but  also  clarify  that  term.  In  the  view  of  the  Vatican, 
for  heterosexuals  there  is  one,  but  not  more  than  one,  legiti- 
mate "oudet"  for  sexual  desires.  The  same  is  not  true  for 
homosexuals.  The  significance  of  this  point,  however,  is 
unclear. 

The  phrase  "objective  disorder"  has  often  and  righdy  been 
heard  as  unnecessarily  offensive.  But  for  those  who  know  die 
Catholic  tradition,  the  phrase  is  not  surprising.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  long  history  of  saying  that  heterosexuality  is  objectively 
disordered.  For  in  addition  to  being  an  inclination  to  procre- 
ative  sex,  heterosexuality  also  includes  an  inclination  to  lustful 
thoughts,  masturbation,  fornication  and  other  evils.  From 
Paul  and  Augustine  through  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Alphonsus 
Liguori  up  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  we  have  argued  in 
our  theology  and  in  our  canon  law  that  marriage  is  a  "reme- 
dy" for  this  disorder. 

Our  tradition  has  been  conflicted  when  it  comes  to  sex.  At 
one  point  some  in  the  hierarchy  taught  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, no  man  ever  engages  in  sexual  intercourse  with  his  wife 
without  committing  at  least  venial  sin.  Thus,  for  some  people 
celibacy  was,  in  part,  a  way  of  avoiding  sin.  (Even  now,  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  chastity  is  the 
virtue,  never  fully  attained,  of  overcoming  this  disorder  and  of 
striving  toward  integration.) 

Priests,  whether  heterosexual  or  homosexual,  are  not  asex- 
ual. They  have  urges  toward  sexual  acts  that  are  disordered. 
But  each  priest  has  his  own  task  of  growing  in  the  virtue  of 
chastity.  Some  do  this  more  easily  dian  others.  Overall,  the 
goal  of  chastity,  which  the  catechism  describes  as  "integrity" 
and  "integrality,"  remains  always  on  the  horizon  for  bodi  gay 
and  straight  priests. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  unwise,  even  adolescent,  to  limit 
the  orientation  of  heterosexuality  and  homosexuality  to  a  gen- 
ital focus.  The  two  orientations,  rarely  found  in  their  pure 
form,  include  a  broad  sexual  attraction  directed  more  to  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  than  to  the  odier  half.  Heterosexual 
men  are  not  attracted  to  just  one  woman;  they  have  a  general 
attraction  to  many  if  not  all  women.  Similarly,  homosexual 
men  have  a  general  attraction  to  being  with  men,  and  there  is 
surely  nothing  disordered  about  such  an  attraction.  When  the 
church  says  that  homosexuality  is  "objectively  disordered,"  it 
refers  instead  to  the  particular  desire  for  genital  sex  with  mem- 


bers  of  the  same  sex.  While  for  both  gay  and  straight  celiba 
these  general  attractions  can  turn  particular  and  exclusive,  fi 
the  most  part  they  do  not. 

Celibacy 

Father  Baker  also  argues  that  gay  men  cannot  be  truly  celib 
for  two  reasons,  each  of  which  has  significant  negative  cons 
quences  for  the  church's  theology. 

First,  he  judges  it  "superfluous"  for  a  gay  man  to  vow  1 
abstain  from  something  that  he  is  already  bound  to  avoid  n 
the  natural  law.  Unfortunately,  this  reasoning  also  rende' 
"superfluous"  the  vow  of  celibacy  taken  by  all  men  and  womq 
in  religious  orders;  the  church  teaches  diat,  as  non-marrie 
persons,  they  are  already  bound  by  the  natural  law  to  absta 
from  sex. 

Second,  Father  Baker  argues  that  celibacy  necessari! 
involves  sacrifice,  but  that  it  is  no  sacrifice  for  a  gay  man  i 
give  up  die  heterosexual  marriage  he  does  not  desire.  Flenc 
he  says,  they  are  not  truly  celibate.  This  seems  a  novel  at 
unnecessary  doctrine,  and  not  just  because  it  makes  even  he 
erosexuals  who  have  no  particular  desire  to  get  marrk 
unsuitable  for  the  priesthood.  Here  Father  Baker  also  seera 
to  be  invalidating  the  vow  of  celibacy  that  gay  priests  ha1 
taken  over  the  centuries.  In  his  judgment,  they  may  have  livuj 
chastely,  but  diev  did  not  live  celibately.  Thus,  it  would  seeijj 
their  ordination  vows  were  empty.  As  a  consequence,  it  woul 
seem  that  the  church  has  participated  in  and  encouragi 
fraud. 

Surely  gay  priests  often  feel  they  are  making  a  sacrifk 
Let  me  offer  an  analogy  that  works  within  the  VaticJ 
assumption  that  the  homosexual  orientation  is  disordered.  I 
one  woman  gives  up  chocolate  as  part  of  her  Lenten  fast  ail 
another  gives  up  chocolate  because  of  the  same  Lenten  fa 
but  also  because  she  is  unhealthily  overweight,  both  persoj 
are  making  sacrifices  and  both  merit  God's  blessing.  Straigl 
and  gay  celibates  make  similar  sacrifices. 

Moreover,  what  celibates  chiefly  give  up  is  marriage,  n» 
simph  heterosexual  intercourse.  Vatican  II  made  it  abundar 
ly  clear  that  marriage  is  in  die  first  place  the  shared,  covenal 
tal  life  of  two  sexual  persons.  The  blessings  of  such  J 
covenant — as  with  the  covenant  between  God  and  til 
church — extend  far  beyond  and  may  not  even  include  genii 
activity.  Gay  celibates  forgo  such  blessings. 

Metaphorical  Arguments 

My  college  philosophy  teacher  warned  of  the  dangers 
drawing  conclusions  from  metaphors.  The  Genesis  metaphi 
"image  of  God,"  has  been  given  many  different  interpret 
tions  down  the  ages.  But  Father  Baker  offers  a  novel  theolo 
ical  position  when  he  locates  the  image  of  God  not  in  o 
being  rational,  or  relational,  or  males  and  females,  but  rath 
in  our  sexual  orientation.  Homosexuality,  he  writes,  is 
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"aberration"  from  God's  creation  of  "an  image  of  himself  in 
the  orientation  of  male  to  female  and  female  to  male."  This 
position  seems  to  say  that  gay  men,  because  they  are  not  het- 
erosexually  oriented,  do  not  image  God.  If  so,  the  fine  things 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  said  about  the  dignity  of  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God  do  not  apply  to  gay  men  and  les- 
bian women.  (Perhaps  this  position  underlies  the  comment  in 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith's  "The 
Pastoral  Care  of  Homosexual  Persons"  [1986]  that  seemed 
reconciled  to  violence  against  homosexual  persons.) 

My  high  school  English  teacher  warned  against  mixing 
metaphors.  Hence  my  editorial  ears  perked  up  when  Father 
Baker  writes  that  "the  priest  redirects  his  sexual  attraction  to 
the  opposite  sex  toward  another  'body,'  the  church,  which  is  a 
'bride.'"  The  intention,  of  course,  is  to  say  that  only  hetero- 
sexual male  priests  can  have  a  proper,  spousal  relationship  with 
the  bride,  the  church.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  my  theolog- 
ical ears  were  hinting.  Consider  the  implications  that  follow 
from  such  metaphorical  thinking.  First,  priests  should  be 
somehow  sexually  attracted  to  the  church.  Second,  sexual 
desires  are  imaged  as  directed  to  a  body,  not  to  a  person.  (The 
alternative,  that  gay  priests  might  somehow  be  more  attracted 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  just  his  body,  is  not  consid- 
ered.) Third,  since  women  religious  also  take  vows  of  celiba- 
cy, these  women  could  apparendy  redirect  their  sexual  attrac- 
tion to  the  "bride"  onlv  if  thev  were  lesbians.  Last,  and  worse, 
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we  would  have  to  say  that  since  the  "body"  of  Christ  is  hi 
"bride,"  Christ  is  married  to  his  own  body,  and  that  body  i 
female. 

My  point:  avoid  drawing  conclusions  from  thes' 
metaphors. 

after  teaching  sexUal  ethics  for  over  two  decades,  I  hav. 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  sexual  ethics,  most  of  us  begi' 
with  our  conclusions — for  example,  that  rape  is  wrong.  Ther, 
if  ever,  we  seek  reasons  to  justify  our  conclusions.  If  Fathtt 
Bakers  essay  is  indicative,  the  Vatican  seems  to  be  engaged  if 
this  sort  of  process. 

The  same  is  true  for  me.  My  experience  of  many  fine  gal 
priests  inclines  me  to  think  there  must  be  something  wron| 
with  any  set  of  reasons  that  tries  to  show  these  men  are  ncj> 
good  priests.  My  argument  is  simple.  From  the  fact  diat  ther 
are  gay  men  who  are  good,  celibate  priests,  it  follows  that  ga 
men  can  be  good,  celibate  priests.  There  is  no  basis  for  Fatha 
Baker's  broad  prudential  doubt. 

ll  mv  anal\  sis  is  c<  >rrect,  I  In  >pe  that  curia!  i  »fficials  w  ill  re( 
ognize  that  at  the  very  least,  they  need  better  reasons  ft 
excluding  gay  men  from  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  it  is  my  hop' 
that  they  will  see  that  there  are  no  such  better  reasons.  Final! 
I  hope  that  "acting  more  humanely,"  they  will  welcome  th 
many  fine  ga}7  men  who  desire  each  day  to  go  up  to  the  altai 
of  God.  fi 
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100  years  ago,  on  Oct.  24,  1902,  the 
n  crier  in  the  Guatemalan  town  of 
:tzaltenango  struggled  to  make  him- 
heard  over  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
•by  volcano,  which  had  blown  sky- 
i  that  morning.  Despite  the  noise  of 
:s  crashing  against  rooftops  and  the 
ind  shaking  beneath  his  feet,  he  read 
lantern  light — the  midday  sun  had 
l  blocked  by  swirling  ash — the 
damation  from  the  capital  that 
red  the  world  that  there  were  no  vol- 
>es  erupting  in  Guatemala. 
The  deception  was  required  by  the 
sional  president  of  the  time,  Manuel 


Estrada  Cabrera,  who  had  made  the 
Roman  goddess  of  wisdom  the  patron  of 
the  nation's  progress,  symbolizing  his 
proclaimed  commitment  to  public  educa- 
tion. That  day  he  was  celebrating  the 
grandest  Feast  of  Minerva  ever,  when  the 
Santa  Maria  volcano  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  the  festivities.  Eduardo  Galeano 
was  later  to  recount  the  story  of  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  that  "reality  doesn't 
exist,"  and  Guatemala's  Nobel  laureate 
Miguel  Angel  Asturias  would  immortal- 
ize Estrada  Cabrera  in  his  "El  Seiior 
Presidente." 

Delusion,  deception  and  coverup 
have  played  major  roles  in  the  lives  of 
Guatemala's  ruling  elites  for  much  of  its 
modern  history.  Fear,  silence  and  amne- 
sia have  typified  the  response  of  the 
Mayan  majority,  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  evil  policies  emanating  from  the 
capitol,  a  silence  that  Daniel  W  ilkinson's 
engaging  Silence  on  the  Mountain  has 
sought  to  break.  It  has  largely  succeeded. 

The  story  he  tells  centers  around  two 
germinal  events:  the  tailed  reforms  of  the 
Arbenz  government,  overthrown  by  the 
C.I.A.  in  1954,  and  the  subsequent 
repression  that  continued  tor  decades  but 
erupted  into  genocidal  savagery  in  the 
1980's.  Jacobo  Arbenz  was  elected  in 
1950,  promising  land  reform.  In  1952  he 
issued  Decree  900,  the  Law  of  Agrarian 
Reform,  and  promptly  began  breaking  up 


thousands  of  the  largest  farms  and  ranch- 
es, turning  them  over  to  the  workers. 
Among  properties  expropriated  were  the 
vast  holdings  of  United  Fruit,  compen- 
sated at  the  value  the  giant  conglomerate 
had  reported  for  tax  purposes,  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  true  worth.  United 
Fruit's  law  firm  was  also  that  of  then 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  coup  was 
hatched,  a  military  government  installed 
and  all  talk  of  land  reform  silenced. 

As  Wilkinson  was  to  find  out  in  a 
series  of  brilliantly  recorded  encounters 
with  scores  of  people  who  experienced 
the  reform  and  its  aftermath,  talk  of 
reform  was  literally  silenced.  That  he  was 
able  to  break  through  that  wall  of  fear- 
induced  amnesia  that  the  plantation 
workers  he  interviewed  had  thrown  up, 
consciously  or  not,  speaks  well  of  this 
young  investigator's  talent,  persistence 
and,  often  enough,  bravery.  How  could 
people  who  bail  experienced  the  agrarian 
reform,  who  had  been  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  guerrilla  response  to  the 
coup,  and  who  had  been  directly  affected 
by  the  ensuing  war  not  include  any  refer- 
ence to  these  events  in  their  otherwise 
detailed  accounts  to  the  inquiring  jour- 
nalist? "Saber"  (like  the  more  common 
Qnie'n  sabe?)  was  the  almost  universal 
shrug  to  any  question  dealing  with  those 
issues.  "Who  kiio'ivs?" 

But  finally,  in  what  amounts  to  a 
well-told  and  often  suspenseful  mystery 
story,  Wilkinson  elicits  enough  of  the 
local  history  of  a  single  coffee  plantation 
to  mirror  in  microcosm  what 
Guatemala's  two  "truth  commission" 
reports  (one  by  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1998,  the  other  by  a  U.N.  commission  in 
1999)  were  to  present  on  the  country  at 
large.  He  makes  the  case — indeed,  quot- 
ing former  defense  minister  Hector 
Gramajo  to  this  effect — that  it  was 
Gramajo's  army  that  turned  the  guerrillas 
into  terrorists. 

Before  his  1983  campaign,  he  said, 
they  had  been  something  else:  an 
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armed  organization  that  was  sus- 
tained by  the  civilian  population. 
Their  military  actions  were 
designed  to  generate  popular  sup- 
port for  their  effort  to  topple  die 
government.  They  were,  essen- 
tially, a  political  force.  Gramajo's 
distinction  is  helpful:  politics  is 
about  mobilizing  supporters;  ter- 
rorism about  intimidating  oppo- 
nents. Politics  is  about  hope;  ter- 
rorism about  fear.  The 
Guatemalan  army  made  the  guer- 
rillas turn  to  acts  of  terror  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  do 
politics. 

\nother  way  to  tell  the  history  of 
Guatemala's  war,  Wilkinson  concludes,  is 
that  "it  took  four  decades  of  violence  to 
stamp  out  what  the  Agrarian  Reform  had 
created — the  commitment  to  the  future 
that  those  men  had  shared,  the  belief  that 
they  could  transform  their  nation."  It  was 
a  place  "where  terrorism  did,  in  fact,  win." 

Ending  on  a  more  positive  note,  the 
author  correctly  observes  that  one  of  the 
goods — he  says,  perhaps  the  only  good — 
to  come  out  of  the  dirty  wars  in  Latin 
America  was  "that  a  human  rights  move- 
ment...would  mobilize  to  expose  the 
atrocities  being  committed  in  the  region 
and,  in  the  process,  build  a  worldwide  net- 
work linking  local  rights  advocates  to 
international  organizations  that  had  the 
resources — and  media  savvy — necessary 
to  publicize  human  rights  abuses  around 
the  globe." 

Although  it  deals  with  some  of  the 
same  dark  underside  of  Guatemala's 
recent  history,  The  Blindfolds  Eyes  is  of  a 
very  different  sort.  On  Nov.  2,  1989,  the 
American  Ursuline,  Sister  Dianna  Ortiz, 
was  abducted  from  a  religious  center  in 
Antigua  and  taken,  she  believes,  to  the 
Politecnica  in  Guatemala  City,  where  she 
was  brutally  tortured  and  raped.  She  was 
spirited  out  of  the  torture  place  by  some- 
one she  identifies  as  an  American  accom- 
plice of  the  torturers  called  Alejandro  and, 
while  being  transported  by  him  to  the 
United  States  Embassy,  managed  to 
escape  and  eventually  found  her  way  to 
the  safety  of  the  papal  nunciature  and 
thence  to  the  United  States. 


Her  story7,  ever  more  gruesome  details 
having  unfolded  over  time,  has  generated 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  a  case  that  will  likely  never  be 
solved  unless,  by  some  miracle,  documents 
incriminating  Alejandro  or  U.S.  govern- 
ment agents  emerge.  Sister  Dianna  has 
her  true  believers,  her  doubters  and 
deniers  and  a  host  of  agnostics,  those  who 
are  convinced  something  horrible  hap- 
pened to  her  but  are  troubled  by  aspects  of 
her  truly  devastating  story. 

She  has  been,  from  the  first  trauma  of 
her  abduction,  in  need  of  psychic  as  well  as 
physical  healing.  Her  story  recounts  the 
many  efforts  made  to  that  end  by  well- 
meaning  but  often  ineffectual  helpers:  her 
superiors  and  close  friends  from  her  com- 
munity, medical  and  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, even  fellow  torture  victims.  She  is 
disarmingly  frank  in  acknowledging  her 
own  naivete,  her  emotional  fragility,  her 
frequent  bouts  of  depression  and  of  feeling 
guilt.  When  some  interlocutors  express 
disbelief  or  find  inconsistencies  in  her 
story,  she  has  no  compunction  in  detailing 
their  reservations.  This  is  commendable. 

WTiat  I  find  less  admirable  is  her  a  pri- 
ori assumption  that  virtually  every  person 
she  encountered  who  happened  to  work 
for  the  U.S.  government  was  both  evil  and 
probably  complicit  in  her  torture  or  its 
coverup.  This  is  conspiracy  theorizing  run 
amok.  Full  disclosure:  although  they  are 
hardly  close  friends,  I  am  at  least  acquaint- 
ed with  Ambassador  Thomas  Stroock, 
Guatemala  desk  officer  Deborah 
McCarthy,  Rick  Nuccio,  Tom  Fountain 
and  others  who  are  vilified  in  Dianna's 
account,  all  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  decent 
and  honorable  people.  (I  also  know  and 
am  indeed  good  friends  with  Joe  Nangie, 
O.F.M.,  Marie  Dennis  and  Alice 
Zachmann,  S.S.N.D.,  the  three  people 
who  have  probably  made  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  Dianna's  healing.) 

Although  she  maintains  that  "I  do  not 
judge  people — I  leave  that  to  God,"  her 
account  is  a  very  severe  judgment  ot  a 
good  number  of  people,  as  well  as  of  vir- 
tually all  the  policies  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Guatemalan  governments. 
The  bishops'  conference  of  each  country 
is  well  on  record  as  criticizing  both  gov- 
ernments, but  neither  has  found  it  possible 


to  make  the  blanket  denunciation  tlfe 
Dianna  Ortiz  has  issued.  A  less  ideologic 
approach  could  have  made  this  "journ 
from  torture  to  truth"  a  more  compella 
account. 

Still,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  affected 
the  pathos  and  tragedy  that  have  dogfl 
the  life  of  this  frail,  attractive  and  utte 
sincere  young  woman,  who  has  enduii 
horrors  at  the  hands  of  evil  men.  <■ 
March  23  of  this  year,  22  years  after  1 
assassination  of  Salvadoran  Archbisllj 
Oscar  Romero  and  the  20th  anniversarjl 
the  Ri'os  Montt  coup  that  ushered  in  I 
most  violent  phase  of  the  Guatemajl 
repression,  many  in  the  Mayan  commuL 
ty  held  demonstrations  across  the  counlt 
protesting  the  fact  that  despite  the  histdf 
peace  accords  of  1996,  there  continue!1 
be  significant  human  rights  abuses  tJ 
demand  addressing. 

The  voices  and  experiences  of  Daij: 
Willdnson  and  Dianna  Ortiz  standi 
reminders  that  peace,  like  justice,  is  a  pi 
cess  that  must  be  constantly  cultivated  ax 
protected.  Thomas  Quig 
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IF  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS  IS  THE  PROBLEM 
GUEST  HOUSE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

6,000  priests  and  46  years  of  experience  make  Guest  House 
the  right  choice  for  treatment  of  clergy  with 
alcohol  or  other  substance  abuse  problems 

RECOVERY  RATE 

Dur  success  rate  is  outstanding.  A  recent  study  shows  that  more  than  90c/c  of  those  who  undergo  primary 
reatment  at  Guest  House  are  still  abstinent  after  24  months.  A  majority  of  vicars  and  superiors  rate  the 
juest  House  experience  as  excellent. 

3UR  AFFILIATION  WITH  THE  MAYO  CLINIC 

We  use  the  medical  resources  of  the  world-renowned  Mayo  Clinic. 

EXPERIENCED  STAFF 

The  treatment  team  includes  physicians,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  certified  chemical  dependency 
counselors,  bilingual  counselor,  nurses,  a  dietitian,  and  an  exercise  instructor. 

>0  STATES  AND  35  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Since  1956,  Guest  House  has  successfully  treated  over  6,000  clergy  and  religious  for  addictive  disease  and 
estored  them  to  productive,  spirit-filled  lives. 

\BILITY  TO  PAY 

^0  priest,  brother,  deacon  or  seminarian  is  turned  away  because  of  a  diocese  or  community's  inability  to 
>ay.  Our  unique  Cost  Assurance  Program  ensures  a  diocese  or  community's  payment  of  treatment. 

40LISTIC  TREATMENT 

juest  House  pioneered  holistic  treatment,  spiritual,  physical,  emotional  and  mental  for  alcoholism  and  other 
:hemical  addictions  and  continues  to  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of  its  guests  in  their  whole  person.  And 
ve  do  so  with  great  respect  and  care  for  the  dignity  of  our  clients  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God. 


ail  US  24  HOURS  A  DAY,  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  AT: 

1-800-634-4155 

ROCHESTER,  MINNESOTA 


www.guesthouse.org 

WHERE  LIVES  COME  TOGETHER 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (21(1)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 

w  u  w  .i  pst.edu. 

Positions 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Diocese  of  .Arlington  (C.C.D.A.)  in  Virginia  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  dynamic,  articulate 
Executive  Director  for  a  growing  agency  that  has 
tripled  in  size  over  the  past  10  years.  The  rapidly 
growing  Arlington  Diocese  consists  of  the  21 
counties  and  seven  independent  cities  of  northern 
Virginia,  serves  a  population  ot  2,317,773 
(353,367  of  whom  are  Catholic)  and  covers  6,541 
square  miles.  The  diocese  is  culturally,  ethnically, 
racially,  socially  and  economically  diverse,  con- 
sisting of  urban,  suburban,  exurban  and  rural 
areas.  C.C.D.A.  has  an  operational  budget  of  S4.2 
million  and  employs  a  staff  of  100.  Programs 
include  adoption,  case  management,  counseling 
services,  education,  elderly  services,  emergency 
assistance,  employment  services,  family  services, 
food  services,  homeless  shelter  service,  parish 
social  ministry,  services  for  disabled  persons, 
immicpjation  and  refugee  services  and  other  spe- 


cial projects.  C.C.D.A.  enjoys  the  highest  degree 
of  community  regard,  is  accredited  by  the  Council 
of  Accreditation  and  is  a  licensed  child-placing 
agency  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Responsibilities:  The  Executive  Director  is 
responsible  for  representing  the  constandy  evolv- 
ing needs  of  C.C.D.A.'s  clients  to  the  community 
and  addressing  these  needs  across  a  continuum  ot 
care.  The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  for 
the  overall  management  of  C.C.D.A.,  to  include 
program  development  and  refinement  of  service 
programs,  fund-raising,  public  relations,  manage- 
ment ot  personnel  and  fiscal  oversight. 

Qualifications:  Master  of  Social  W  ork,  plus  a 
minimum  of  10+  years  post-graduate  successful 
experience  in  management  and  administration; 
program  development,  enhancement  and  evalua- 
tion; and  accreditation  and  licensure  in  a  compa- 
rable organization.  A  record  of  successful  fund- 
raising  from  public  and  private  sources  to  support 
nonprofit  agency  programs  is  highly  desirable. 
Verbal/written  bilingual  fluency  is  also  preferred. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  a  practicing 
Catholic  in  good  standing,  with  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  church's  teaching  in  regard  to 
the  sanctity-  of  life,  and  also  display  an  under- 
standing of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

For  more  information  or  to  apply  tor  this 
position,  contact:  Michael  J.  O'Rourke,  Associate 
Director  of  Finance  and  Administration,  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  .Arlington,  200  X. 
Glebe  Road,  Suite  506,  Arlington,  Va  22203;  e- 
mail:  morourke@ccda.net.  No  phone  inquiries, 
please.  A  job  description  is  available  at 
wvuv.ccda.net. 


PRINCIPAL.  Dynamic,  college-prep,  Jesuit  hig; 
school  with  800  young  men  in  Toledo  seefi 
high-energy  leader.  5  3 -acre  campus  featun] 
new  technology  wing  and  5,000  sq.  ft.  fitne]! 
center.  Minimum  three  years'  experience  iji 
school  administration.  Master's  degrej- 
Proactive  management,  program  developmei). 
and  able  to  effectively  work  with  students,  facul 
ty,  parents,  board  and  community.  Competing 
compensation.  Send  resume  with  references  tfl 
Joe  Rideout,  P.O.  Box  1404.  Toledo,  01 
43603-1404,  bv  Dec.  31,  2002.  or  Fax:  (411 
241-6894. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  tit 
sun  to  San  .Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  re# 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  m« 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  ani 
spirit.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Prograu 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  .Antonio.  TX  782l| 
6311;  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtmOos/ 
edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry:-  Religio 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritv, 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  lain-)?  (800)  64f" 
5347. 
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LINK    CONTEMPLATION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTIC 

faith  with  action:  http://hillconnections.org. 

VISIT      AUTHOR      ANNE  RICE 


wvwv.annence.com. 
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The  Certificate  in 


An  intensive  one-week  of  study  held  annually 
in  a  four-year  program  with  home  study. 

(A  Certificate  in  Spirituality  is  also  available  for  those  whose 
ministry  does  not  require  a  Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction.) 

Now  in  three  locations: 


Vero  Beach,  Florida  February  16-22,  200.3 

Villa  Maria,  Pennsylvania  June  8-14,  200.3 
Fairfield,  Connecticut  July  13-19,2003 


reaps  m 

Sacred  Heart  University  A\|U" 


5151  Park  Avenue.  Fairfield,  f  :onnecticut  0ISK2S-1000  USA 

For  more  information 

call:  (203)  371-7867 

fax:  (203)  365-4798 

email:  rtaps@saeredheart.edu 

http://reaps.sacredheart.edu 

In  Florida  (Vero  Beach  Program):  Call  the 
Center  for  Spiritual  Care  (772)  567-1233.  ext.  3 


Do  you  have  a  child  or  grand 
child  going  to  a  non-Catholic 

college? 

Give  them  a  Catholic  education. 

Send  them  America. 

For  gift  subscriptions, 
call  1-800-627-9533^  use  the  insert. 
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cult  Questions 

arding  "An  Isolationist  View  of  the 
rnational  Criminal  Court,"  by  Brian 
ell  (1 1/25):  I  am  surprised  that  the 
jrs  would  print  such  an  unbalanced 
cism  of  the  Bush  administration's  posi- 
with  respect  to  the  Rome  Statute  of 
International  Criminal  Court  of  July 
1998. 

The  I.C.C.  treaty  was  written  at  a 
erence  attended  by  the  Clinton 
inistration.  The  United  States  voted 
ist  the  treaty  because  provisions  it 
;ht  were  voted  down.  Quixotically, 
ident  Clinton  bodi  signed  the  treaty 
said  that  his  successor  "should  not" 
nit  the  treaty  for  Senate  ratification  in 
resent  form — for  good  reasons. 
The  I.C.C.  treaty  extends  worldwide 
diction  over  "war  crimes,"  "crimes 
ist  humanity"  and  the  yet  to  be 
led  crime  of  "aggression."  Nationals 
mntries  that  do  not  ratify  the  treaty 
nevertheless,  subject  to  the  court, 
ntries  diat  do  ratify  the  treaty  are 
red  to  surrender  persons  charged 
re  the  court  found  in  their  territories 
is  why  the  United  States  sought  an 
lption  from  the  Security  Council  for 
2acekeeping  forces  dispatched  to 
ua  and  Herzegovina  in  July  2002). 
The  United  States  is  now  the  world's 
:ipal  peacekeeper.  American  forces  are 
g  called  upon  to  serve  all  over  the 
d.  American  servicemen  are  subject 
id  protected  by,  the  Uniform  Code  of 
:ary  Justice,  with  final  review  by  the 
ed  States  Supreme  Court.  This  would 
>e  the  case  with  the  I.C.C,  which  will 
lop  its  own  set  of  rules, 
because  of  international  missions, 
rican  forces  are  more  exposed  to 
ts  of  war  than  forces  of  any  other 
itry  that  is  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Most 
e  countries  that  have  a  vote  in  the 
y  assembly  equal  to  that  of  the 
ed  States  are  not  as  big  as  many  of 
:ities  and  are  unlikely  to  provide 
ekeeping  forces.  The  assembly  will 
it  procedures,  elect  judges  and  define 
is  meant  by  the  amorphous  term 
ression."  Many  of  the  treaty  coun- 
do  not  share  our  understanding  of 
inal  procedure  or  evidence,  and 
y  are  not  friendly  to  the  United 
:s.  They,  however,  will  elect  the 
t  and  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 


of,  and  the  work  of,  the  prosecutor. 

The  United  States  unsuccessfully 
asked  at  the  treaty  conference  that  at  least 
at  the  outset,  cases  be  sent  to  the  court  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.  The  United  States  did  not 
know  what  the  procedures  would  be,  what 
investigative  activity  the  prosecutor  would 
undertake  or  who  the  judges  would  be. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the 
treaty,  including  die  important  question  of 
whether  it  would  be  constitutional  to  sub- 
ject Americans  to  a  court  not  established 
under  the  United  States  Constiuition. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  rat- 
ify the  treaty  is  surely  debatable,  but  any 


article  about  opposition  should  at  least 
acknowledge  the  difficult  questions 
involved. 

William  T.  Hart 
United  States  District  Judge 
Chicago,  III. 

Groundwork 

I  have  reread  several  times  the  superb  arti- 
cle "Drug  Companies  and  AIDS  in  Africa" 
by  Kevin  O'Brien,  S.J.,  and  Peter  Clark, 
S.J.  (1 1/5).  Their  comprehensive  essay  lavs 
the  groundwork  for  articulating  a  much 
needed  strategy:  to  prompt  die  pharma- 
ceutical corporations  (Merck,  Abbott, 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Pfizer  and  Glaxo 
Smith  Kline)  to  make  their  H.I.V.-related 
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Gijt  cVVrappecf  for  the  (Holidays 

On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 
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drug  therapies  financially  accessible  in 
Africa.  Their  article  and  this  strategy 
deserve  comment. 

I  agree  with  them  on  their  approach 
to  "good  business."  Convincing  these  cor- 
porations of  their  social  responsibilities  to 
Africa  requires  a  sympathetic  though  not 
uncritical  appreciation  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical corporations'  perceptions  of  their 
own  obligations.  The  authors  highlight, 
therefore,  potential  benefits  to  these  man- 
ufacturers from  making  their  products 
more  accessible:  newer  markets,  favorable 
public  relations,  tax  breaks  and  the  con- 
cerns of  socially  conscious  stockholders. 

I  would  suggest  adding  to  this  strate- 
gy the  importance  of  appraising  these  cor- 
porations not  only  collectively,  but  alsi  > 
individually.  This  could  be  done  in  three 
ways.  First,  each  corporation's  track 
record  of  responding  to  the  pandemic 
should  be  examined  against  the  others'. 
Second,  their  transnational  corporate 
records  should  be  compared  with  the  cre- 
ative and  imaginativ  e  policies  ot  new 
pharmaceutical  corporations  emerging 
today  from  the  developing  world,  in  par- 
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ticular  from  India  and  Brazil.  Third,  each 
corporation's  record  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  advertised,  public  persona  that 
the  corporation  itself  projects.  These  eval- 
uations could  highlight  not  only  what 
needs  ti  i  be  ili  me.  but  alsi  >  w  hat  can  be 
done  and  what  each  corporation  has 
pledged  to  do. 

The  use  of  encouraging  but  challeng- 
ing rhetoric  that  employs  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry's  own  self-understanding  is 
critical  in  engaging  these  corporations, 
but  recognizing  that  each  corporation's 
point  of  view  is  unique  affords  us  a  much 
richer  range  of  strategic  options  to  con- 
sider. 

James  F.  Keenan,  S.J. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Faith  Commitment 

Many  thanks  to  America  for  the  coura- 
geous challenge  to  the  harmful  recent 
developments  in  Rome  on  the  subject 
of  ordination  of  homosexual  men. 
Throughout  my  life,  my  Catholic  edu- 
cation (16  years  and  counting)  and,  cur- 
rently, in  a  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps,  I  have  come  to 


know  and  value  many  gay  Catholics- 
including  several  priests  and  seminari 
ans.  The  suggestion  that  a  homosexua 
man  or  woman  is  any  less  capable  of 
living  the  virtues  of  chastity'  and  conti 
nence  than  a  heterosexual  one  is  a  far 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  blessed 
know  gay  men  and  women  engaged  ir 
faithful  commitment  to  the  service  of 
God  and  others.  It  is  heartening  to  se< 
an  influential  publication  take  a  prina 
pled,  respectful  stand  for  church  polic 
based  on  the  loving  example  of  Christ 
himself  rather  than  a  fear-driven 
impoverishment  of  the  worth  and  dig 
nity  of  homosexual  members  of  the 
human  family. 

Katherine  M.  Le, 
Jamaica  Plain.  Ma: 


Similar  Witness 

One  of  the  many  blessings  I've  had  durii 
my  85  years  has  been  die  warm  friendsh 
I  had  with  two  homosexuals,  one  deceas<  f 
at  age  78,  the  other  a  fellow  paratrooper 
killed  in  action  in  1944.  Both  men  had  at 
inspirational  effect  on  my  faith  life  and  t  ^ 
lives  of  other  persons  who  knew  them. 
I'm  sure  many  Catholics  could  give 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  5  August  -  Monday  18  August  2003 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join  a  small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  of 
Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 

"Far  and  away  the  best  program  I've  ever  attended." 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable." 
"The  most  significant  continuing-education  experience  I  have  ever  had." 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  teliow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  die  experience  of  a  lifetime.  \ 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life." 
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For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 
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i  !ar  witness  to  the  positive  influence 
■  osexuals  (including  celibate  priests) 
I  have  contributed  to  their  lives.  I  urge 
I  to  ask  other  readers  for  similar  wit- 


Donald  W.  Runde 
Huntington  Woods,  Mich. 

dom 

ist  a  letter  that  makes  sense  and  not 
[j  fluff.  Lucey  Merker's  letter  "Less 
!;er"  (1 1/1 1)  was  like  a  breath  of 
i  air  amid  the  oppressive  academic 
isphere  of  the  condemnation/justifi- 
>n  rhetoric  surrounding  the  call  to 
ce  in  the  church  of  those  whose 
al  orientation  is  different, 
t  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  will  of 
father  we  are  called  to  serve,  and 
ve  bend  that  will  to  find  justifica- 
for  all  manner  of  human  foibles.  If 
n  or  woman  is  graced  with  a  specif- 
11  to  service,  it  is  for  the  church,  the 
ile  of  God,  and  that  person's  whole 
g  must  reflect  in  action  what  is 
I  will. 

\Towhere  is  there  provision  for 
mmodations,  as  Lucy  Merker 
:ly  pointed  out  in  her  letter, 
lan  we  may  be  (and  did  God  not 
i  us  good  and  bless  us!),  but  ill 
;,  lay  people,  priests,  brothers,  sis- 
monks  and  nuns,  need  to  stop 
ng  ways  to  get  around  "the  Law 
od"  and  start  living  it.  Personal 
das,  conforming  or  dissenting, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of 
as  the  man  with  one  talent 
ted.  Democracy  (human  kind)  has 
lace  in  the  kingdom  where  God 
z  rules.  His  will  is  law!  We  need  to 
playing  around  and  return  to  liv- 
n  the  freedom  of  the  sons  and 
hters  of  God. 

Reg  Kelly 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Urgent 

Id  not  help  reacting  to  the  bishops' 
ted  statement  on  domestic  violence  as 
ler  case  of  episcopal  "me-tooism"  of 
das  set  by  the  politically  correct  secu- 
Jture  (1 1/1 H).  Are  the  clergy  and  lain 
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of  our  country  really  insensitive  to  domes- 
tic abuse;  guilty  of  counseling  spouses  to 
remain  in  abusive  marriages;  or  encourag- 
ing the  abase  of  women? 

Unfortunately  diere  is  a  secular  femi- 
nist ideology  attached  to  the  issue  of  abuse 
that  seeks  to  co-opt  the  issue  to  serve  an 
ideolog)  that  is  anti-male  and  responsible 
li  ir  (|ucsti<  mablc  statistics  <  m  the  frci|ucnc\ 
of  abase,  like  the  famous  or  infamous 
abuse/Super  Bowl  connection.  This  ideol- 
ogy is  anti-male,  so  that  any  manifestation 
of  competition  or  anger  on  the  part  of 
males  becomes  a  harbinger  of  abuse 
toward  women.  This  ideology  is  often 


in ii  nih  .in  cpteil  .is  the  context  ol  this 
type  of  church  statement. 

The  anti-male  aspects  of  the  ideology 
are  ignored  by  the  bishops.  Men  increas- 
ingly distance  themselves  from  church  as 
something  feminist-dominated  and  hostile 
to  male  concerns. 

Much  more  urgent  was  an  investiga- 
tion and  statement  by  our  bishops  on  the 
connection  between  dissent  from  the 
church's  teachings  on  sexualm  and  the 
clerical  sex  scandals.  This  thev  declined  to 
do. 

(Rev.)  Leonard  F.  Villa 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 


BROTHER  RICK  CURRY,  S.J. 

Mflffl  »l  Tht  Sterets  of  Jtlult  Brcodmohmq 


New!  Just  releases 

From  the  author  or  I  he  Secrets  of  Jesuit  Breadmaking 

This  collection  includes  recipes  for  sixty  of  the  most 
popular  soups.  But  Brother  Curry  writes  about  a  lot 
more  than  soup.  He  includes  stories  to  savor 
about  his  life  in  the  community  Of  Jesuits. 

Order  your  personally  autographed  copy 
$18.00  (plus  shipping  &  handling) 
call  toll  free  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit  www.ntwh.org 

Proceeds  from  the  book  benefit 
The  National  Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 
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the  word 


Welcome  to  the  Real  World 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  22,  2002 

Readings:  2  Sm  7:1-5,  8b-12,  14a,  16;  Ps  89:2-5,  27,  29;  Rom  16:25-27;  Lk  1:26-38 
"The  Lord  God  will  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David"  (Lk  1:32) 


TODAY  WE  MOVE  OUT  OF  the 
realm  of  religious  testimony 
into  the  real  world  of  history. 
Both  the  first  and  the  third  read- 
ings situate  Jesus  within  the  family  of 
David. 

This  is  a  family  with  skeletons  in  its 
closet.  Judah  reneged  on  his  responsibili- 
ties, so  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  tricked 
him  into  impregnating  her  (Genesis  38). 
Ruth  married  Boaz  because  a  closer  relative 
spumed  his  responsibility  to  her  (Ruth  4). 
The  sons  bom  of  these  women  became  the 
ancestors  of  David,  who  was  himself  guilty 
of  adultery  and  murder  (2  Samuel  1 1 ).  Such 
was  die  "illustrious"  family  into  which  Jesus 
was  born. 

We  may  be  so  familiar  with  aspects  of 
the  Incarnation  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
incongruities  surrounding  it.  The  very  idea 
that  the  divine  would  actually  assume 
human  flesh  is  beyond  comprehension.  Yet 
our  Christian  faith  claims  that  Jesus  is  one 
of  us,  according  to  the  flesh.  Human 
nature — not  just  his,  but  ours  as  well — has 
been  deemed  a  worthy  repository  of  the 
mystery  of  God. 

Furthermore,  ( Jod  did  not  choose  peo- 
ple renowned  for  their  constancy  in  virtue. 
Instead  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  family  in  which 
some  people  frequently  misused  their  posi- 
tions of  power  and  authority,  others  gained 
their  rights  by  means  of  deception,  still  oth- 
ers seemed  oblivious  of  the  working  of  God 
in  their  lives.  God  chose  a  family  not  unlike 
our  own  families.  In  other  words,  the 
Incarnation  occurred  within  the  real  world. 

( Jod  chooses  people  who  seldom  fit  the 
criteria  that  we  might  employ.  F.ven  Mary, 
.i  simple  woman  from  a  backwater  town  in 
Galilee,  was  an  unlikely  choice.  The  mys- 
tery of  which  Paul  speaks  is  not  only  the 
fact  of  die  Incarnation,  but  also  the  means 
whereby  it  came  to  be.  God  chooses  the 
weak  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong. 

As  the  promise  made  to  David  was 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  that  family 
came  to  be  seen  as  an  avenue  of  God's 


goodness  to  others.  Bom  of  this  family, 
Jesus  became  the  ultimate  agent  of  God's 
blessing  for  all.  This  is  the  mystery  now 
revealed,  a  mystcr\  compounded  b\  mys- 
tery. This  messy  world  of  ours,  the  real 
world  of  human  history,  is  now  charged 
with  the  grandeur  of  God.  So  we  can  greet 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  words: 
Welcome  to  the  real  world! 

'For  Unto 
Us  a  Child 
Is  Born' 

Christmas  (B),  Dec.  25,  2002 

Readings:  (Midnight)  Is  9:1-6;  Ps  96:1-3, 
11-13;  Ti  2:11-14;  Lk  2:1-14;  (Dawn)  Is 
62:11-12;  Ps  97:1-6,11-12;  Ti  3:4-7;  Lk 
2:15-20;  (Day)  Is  52:7-10;  Ps  98:1-6;  Heb 
1:1-6;  Jn  1:1-18 

And  the  Word  became  flesh  (Jn  1:14) 

THE  CHORUS  from  Handel's 
Messiah  begins  with  a  delicate 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom," 
and  builds  to  a  thunderous  "And 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful!"  The 
Gospels  for  the  three  Christmas  Masses 
follow  a  similar  progression.  Images  from 
the  first  two  Gospels  are  captured  in  many 
Christmas  cards — a  child  is  bom.  The  third 
(iospel  lifts  us  out  of  history  into  the  realm 
of  mystery — his  wonderful  name  is  the 
Word. 

The  birth  of  a  baby  is  always  a  time  of 
celebration  and  hope — celebration  that  the 
cynicism  that  clouds  so  much  of  our  lives 
has  been  dispelled;  hope  that  life  will  be 
better  for  the  baby  and,  because  of  the 
baby,  better  for  the  rest  of  us. 

The  future  of  us  all  is  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  child  in  whose  birth  we  rejoice.  With 
his  birth,  the  new  world  of  promise  has 


been  bom  and  God  is  proven  trustwortl 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  i 
trustworthy;  will  we  be  faithful  to  the  pr 
sent  and  fashion  a  new  world  for  the  futui 
This  child's  birth  is  shrouded  in  pai 
dox.  Though  he  was  in  die  beginning  wi 
God,  he  enters  into  time  to  be  with 
though  all  things  were  made  through  hi  u 
he  concealed  his  power  under  swaddlii 
bands.  He  came  as  prince  of  peace  intc 
world  of  enmity.  He  came  as  light  intc 
world  of  darkness.  We  cannot  help  but  ai 
what  has  really  changed  with  his  birth? 
diere  light?  Is  there  peace?  The  first  rea 
ing  of  the  third  Mass  suggests  that  t 
answer  to  those  questions  is  somehow  up 
us. 

The  new  world  diat  this  child  brin 
the  restoration  diat  his  birth  promises, 
happening  before  our  eyes.  If  we  do  not  s 
it,  perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  doing  not 
ing  to  bring  it  about.  Perhaps  the  peace 
wish  each  odier  is  merely  a  holiday  green 
and  not  a  promise  to  live  in  peace.  Perha 
we  have  romanticized  the  poor  a 
despised  shepherds  while  we  ignore  t 
poor  and  despised  in  our  midst.  Perha 
our  celebration  of  Christmas  is  simply 
re-enactment  of  a  seasonal  mystery  p 
rather  than  the  real  enactment  of  Go 
love  for  us  all. 

To  those  who  do  accept  him,  he  gii 
the  power  to  change  the  world,  because 
name  is  Wonderful! 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S, 

praying  with  scriptur 


•  Reflect  on  the  mystery  of  God's 
incomprehensible  love  in  your  life. 

•  Think  about  how  God  might  be  call- 
ing you  to  act  as  an  agent  of  saving 
grace  in  the  lives  of  others. 

•  What  new  life  can  you  bring  into  the 
world? 
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Will  You  ...  Reawaken  Faith, 
Restore  Hope  and  Reveal  Love? 


Mnce  1947,  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need 
las  served  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
vorld,  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
Catholics  are  suffering. 

ach  year,  under  the  authority  of  the 
/atican,  we  carry  out  more  than 
5,000  projects  in  over  150  countries 
iround  the  globe,  through: 


Church  Construction 

Bible  and  Catechism  Programs 

Transportation 

Educational  Scholarships 

Relief  for  Refugees 

Religious  Broadcasting 

Mass  Stipends 

Please  help  us  reach  out  to  our  suffering 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  through 
your  prayers  and  financial  support. 

MS  Aid  to  the 
Mw  Church  in  Need 

an  international  Catholic  charity  under  the  aut/xmty  of the  Holy  See 


Serving  the  Lord  to  Build  and  Rebuild  His  Church! 


Write  to  us  at  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need,  378  Broome  Street,  New  York,  NY  10013,  visit 
us  on  the  web  at  www.aidtothechurchinneed.org,  email  us  at  info@acnusa.org,  or  call  us  at 
1-800-628-NEED  to  make  a  gift  or  to  sign  up  for  our  free  no-obligation  newsletter,  Mirror. 


A      College  «/ 
Jij|  Saint  Elizabeth 


College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spiritual  Convocation  - 
Summer  Institute  -  Winter  Institute 

Eleventh  Annual  Spirituauty  Convocation 

April  5,  2003 
Keynote  Speakers 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 

Visit  Our  Website  at  www.cse.edu 


Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  C.S.J. 
Church  as  the  Communion  of  Saints 


J.  Glenn  Murray,  S.J. 
Living  the  Liturgy:  A  Contemporary  Spirituality 


Tom  Kendzia 
Music  and  Liturqy 


Reverend  Joseph  Fitzmeyer 
Paul's  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians 


Seventh  Annual  Summer  Institute 
Theology  -  Spirituality  -  Scripture 

July  13-24,  2003 
Summer  Faculty 


Philip  Sheldrake 
Spirituality  &  Reconciliation  Transformation  &  Holiness 


Reverend  Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor 
Tlie  Life  of  Paul.Events  in  the  Life  of  Jesus 


Rabbi  Terry  Bookman 
Holy  Conversion 


Dr.  Doris  Donnelly 
Spiritual  Sensitivity  of 
Henri  Nonwcn  CT  Ronald  Rolheiscr 


Reverend  Kenneth  R.  Himes 
Social  Vision  of  Catholicism 


Dr.  James  Keating 
Spirituality  of  the  Diaconate: 
Serving  Out  of  Prayer  &  Conscience 


Father  Charles  Cicerale 
Jesus:  Master  Minister-Master  Teacher 


Sisters  Regina  Bechtle,  Mary  Ann  Daly  and  Mary  McCormick 
Love  Inventive  to  Infinity:  A  Spirituality  forToday 


Father  Anthony  Randazzo 
Beatitudes,  Christ,  C"  the  Practice  of  Toga 


Contact  us  about  our  iJ'egrec  and  Certificate  Programs,  and  Pastoral  Internship  Opportunities  in  Pastoral  Administration, 
Pastoral  Ministry,  Religious  Education,  Youth  Ministry,  Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry,  and  Diaconal  Ministry. 

20  min.  from  Newark  International  Airport 
Direct  Access  from  NYC  via  N.J.  Transit 


For  Information  and  Registration  Call  the 
Center  for  Theological  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or 
visit  our  website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 


Winter  Institute:  Spirituality  -  Theology  -  Scripture 

March  15  -  20,  2003  •  Naples,  Florida 
Faculty:  Reverend  Anthony  Ciorra,  Sister  Kathleen  Flanagan 
and  Rabbi  Terry  Bookman. 
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A  Jesuit  maga 


Of  Many  Things 


One  benefit  of  taking  a 
vow  of  poverty  is  that  it 
greatly  simplifies 
Christmas  shopping. 
I  realized  this  during  my  first  year 
as  a  Jesuit  novice,  when  our  monthly 
stipend  (or  personalia,  in  Jesuit  lingo) 
was  set  at  $35.  That  year  my  family 
and  friends,  who  had  long  been  used  to 
receiving  numerous  gifts  in  oversized 
boxes  from  Tiffany's,  Lord  &  Taylor's 
and  Nieman-Marcus,  each  received 
instead  one  box  from  Filene's 
Basement — and  a  small  box  at  that. 
Fortunately,  both  family  and  friends 
grasped  my  situation  and  accepted  their 
downsized  presents  with  aplomb. 

Pretty  soon,  though,  my  embarrass- 
ment over  this  loss  of  purchasing 
power  turned  into  gratitude.  For  even 
now,  with  a  somewhat  more  robust 
personalia,  I  am  limited  to  small  and 
inexpensive  yuletide  gifts.  But  this  also 
means  I  am  spared  from  spending 
hours  and  hours  in  crowded  depart- 
ment stores  during  the  weeks  before 
Christmas  and,  as  a  result,  have  more 
time  to  enjoy  my  favorite  time  of  year: 
Advent. 

Perhaps  since  my  nose  is  less  buried 
in  Christmas  lists  I  am  now  better  able 
to  notice  the  burdens  that  others  shoul- 
der during  December.  A  few  weekends 
ago  I  visited  Macy's  for  my  annual 
abbreviated  holiday  shopping  spree  and 
was  astonished  not  so  much  by  the 
sheer  number  of  shoppers  (who  were 
shopping,  after  all,  in  the  self-described 
"World's  Largest  Store")  but  by  the 
heavy  freight  with  which  everyone 
seemed  to  be  ladened.  Maybe  it's  just 
my  imagination,  but  are  Christmas 
gifts  getting  bigger  and  bigger?  Some 
people  were  trundling  around  boxes 
that  looked  as  if  they  contained  small 
cars.  I  saw  one  poor  woman  carrying 
an  infant  in  a  Snugli,  leading  a  toddler 
by  the  hand  and  toting  in  her  other 
hand  what  looked  like  half  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  toy  department. 

Now,  at  this  point,  you  might  sus- 
pect that  I  am  going  to  launch  into  a 
general  diatribe  against  the  commer- 
cialism of  Christmas.  That's  what 
many  people  think  about  when  con- 
fronted with  the  habits  of  die  American 
buyer  tliis  time  of  year.  And  one  would 


certainly  be  justified  in  commenting  on 
this:  the  ridiculous  pressure  to  con- 
sume, egged  on  by  wall-to-wall  adver- 
tising (tired  of  those  Gap  ads  yet?),  can 
crowd  out  any  time  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  the  season. 

But  more  often  than  not,  when  I 
see  people  carting  around  those  big, 
heavy  bags,  I  think  not  about  commer- 
cialism but  something  like:  Boy,  they 
must  really  love  their  children.  Or, 
Boy,  they  must  have  a  lot  of  friends 
and  family  that  they  care  for.  Not  to 
say  that  buying  is  the  best  way  of 
expressing  love.  By  no  means!  as  St. 
Paul  would  say.  Rather,  the  effort  and 
struggle  that  many  people  go  through 
before  Christmas  is  one  way  of  show- 
ing that  they  care  for  their  children, 
their  parents,  their  friends,  their  neigh- 
bors. Sure,  it  gets  insane  at  times  and 
sure,  some  people  get  too  focused  on 
buying  the  most  expensive  gifts  possi- 
ble, and  absolutely,  we  would  all  be 
better  off  if  we  lived  much  more  sim- 
ply; but  at  the  heart  of  even  the  most 
crazed  Christmas  shopper  lies  the  sim- 
ple and  holy  impulse  to  give  and  to 
make  someone  happy.  And  that  is  sure- 
ly something  to  celebrate. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  remember- 
ing why  we  are  doing  all  that  late-night 
and  weekend  shopping,  why  we're 
spending  hours  online  searching  for 
the  right  color  sweater,  why  we're 
sweating  through  our  overcoats  in 
those  endless  checkout  lines,  why  we're 
struggling  with  those  burdensome 
packages — why,  in  short,  we  are  giving 
at  all. 

We  give  because  of  God's  won- 
derful and  everlasting  gift  to  humani- 
ty: Jesus  Christ.  We  offer  our  time, 
energy  and  love  because  of  the  time, 
energy  and  love  offered  by  Mary  and 
Joseph,  two  people  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  generous  service  and  sacri- 
fice. And  we  struggle  with  those 
heavy  packages  because  of  the  One 
who,  in  coming  into  our  world,  and 
in  clothing  himself  with  our  humani- 
ty, willingly  took  on  all  of  our  bur- 
dens. 

And  surely  those  are  things  to  cel- 
ebrate even  more. 

Have  a  holy  Advent  and  a  blessed 
Christmas.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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litorial 

ight  in  the 
)arkness 

rHE  CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATION  in 
Bethlehem  will  be  muted  this  year.  Few 
pilgrims  are  expected.  Since  the  40-day 
occupation  and  siege  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  last  April,  Latin  Patriarch 
iel  Sabbah  told  America,  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
abandoned  by  the  world  (see  the  interview  in  this 
:).  After  two  years  of  Israeli  repression  of  the  second 
stinian  intifada,  the  Palestinian  territories  are  one 
ense  prison. 

Regrettably,  renewed  suicide  bombings  by  Palestinian 
:ants  against  innocent  Israelis  assure  there  will  be  no 
ige  in  the  situation  soon.  On  Nov.  2 1 ,  after  1 1  bus 
•s  were  killed  and  many  more  were  wounded  by  a  sui- 
bomber  in  Jerusalem,  Israeli  tanks  re-entered 
lehem. 

Vhile  curfews  had  not  been  enforced  in  Bethlehem 
the  neighboring  Christian  towns  of  Beit  Sahour  and 
Jala  since  last  August,  conditions  of  siege  have  pre- 
sd  movement  outside  the  confines  of  the  towns, 
vvhere,  in  the  north  of  the  West  Bank,  many  curfews 
remained  in  place.  The  ill  and  infirm  die  for  lack  of 
is  to  hospitals  and  medical  supplies.  After  every 
stinian  attack,  sweeping  roundups  of  men  take  place, 
les  are  demolished,  farmland  confiscated  and  olive 
es  razed.  Commerce  is  impossible.  Checkpoints  and 
r  controls  make  even  supplying  emergency  relief 
sdingly  difficult. 

"he  people  of  Palestine,  including  its  Christians  in  the 
lehem  area,  have  come  to  know  too  well  "the  rod  of 
>ppressor,"  of  which  Isaiah  writes  (9:4).  This 
stmas  we  want  to  offer  a  salute  to  the  citizens  of 
lehem  and  the  expatriate  community  who  have  let 
light  shine  in  the  darkness  of  this  last  deadly  year. 
Ve  begin  with  Ibrahim  Faltas,  the  Franciscan  friar 
mediated  the  occupation  and  siege  at  the  Church  of 
Nativity  last  April.  Whether  he  was  pleading  for 
anitarian  assistance,  accompanying  the  young  and  the 
ed  to  safety,  updating  the  press  or  advising  negotia- 
he  showed  himself  a  tower  of  strength  for  all  parties, 
ister  Susan  Sheehan,  a  Franciscan,  also  did  heroic 
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work  during  the  siege,  carrying  food  and  supplies  by  night 
to  those  living  closest  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  who 
for  more  than  a  month  endured  a  round-the-clock  curfew. 
"I  trusted  in  God,"  a  friend  reports  her  saying,  "and  never 
looked  back." 

Trauma  among  Palestinian  children  is  at  epidemic  lev- 
els. Experts  estimate  it  will  be  five  to  seven  years  before 
many  will  recover.  At  Holy  Family  Crisis  Counseling 
Center,  Sister  Rose  Balolo  Mesa  and  her  staff  are  doing 
vital  work  healing  and  comforting  God's  "little  ones,"  as 
are  the  Franciscan  sisters  at  the  Caritas  Baby  Hospital. 

Father  Yacoub  Isaac,  the  pastor  of  the  Syrian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Bethlehem,  and  Father  Majdi 
Siryani,  the  Catholic  pastor  in  Beit  Sahour,  also  did 
extraordinary  service  in  opening  their  churches  as  refuges 
to  townspeople  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  or  who 
feared  the  fateful  knock  on  the  door  announcing  a  domes- 
tic invasion  by  the  Israel  Defense  Force. 

The  English-speaking  world  should  be  proud  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  de  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers  at 
Bethlehem  University,  who  with  the  university's  coura- 
geous lay  faculty  and  staff  have  managed  to  keep  the 
school's  doors  open  more  than  1 10  days  this  year. 
Bethlehem  is  the  only  university  on  the  West  Bank  to 
have  held  a  commencement  for  the  2002  academic  year. 

Even  more,  the  university's  students,  both  Muslim  and 
Christian,  deserve  praise  for  commitment  to  their  studies 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  They  are  forced  to 
walk  to  school  with  books  in  hand,  studying  as  they  go, 
because  a  one-way  trip  through  numerous  Israeli  check- 
points may  take  u,p  to  four  hours. 

Israel's  security  should  not  mean  Palestinians'  oppression. 
American  Catholics  can  help  relieve  the  sense  of  isolation 
among  Palestinian  Christians.  They  can  give  voice  to  the 
need  for  a  speedy  and  just  settlement  in  messages  to  the 
Bush  administration  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  For 
only  the  U.S.  government  can  create  the  momentum  for  a 
just  peace  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  The  U.S. 
bishops  have  repeatedly  identified  the  terms  of  settlement: 
(1)  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  territories,  (2)  an 
end  to  the  reciprocal  violence  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
a  viable  Palestinian  state. 

Every  Christmas  we  draw  much  solace  from  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem.  This  Christmas  American  Catholics, 
and  America's  readers,  have  an  opportunity  to  show  soli- 
darity in  return  to  the  people  of  Bethlehem.  As  we  wor- 
ship the  Prince  of  Peace,  let  us  also  do  the  work  of 
peace — for  them. 
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news 

Signs  of  the 


Review  Board  to  Interview 
Bishops  on  Scope  of  Scandal 

A  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
National  Review  Board  on  clergy  sexual 
abuse  will  begin  interviewing  bishops, 
archbishops  and  cardinals  in  an  effort 
to  understand  the  scope  of  the  abuse 
scandal.  A  statement  on  Dec.  6  from 
the  attorney  Robert  S.  Bennett,  who 
chairs  one  of  the  board's  subcommit- 
tees, said  the  group,  appointed  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
has  begun  extensive  interviews  and 
studies  about  the  problem  of  sexual 
abuse  by  priests. 

"The  timing  of  this  effort  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  the  board  is 
troubled  about  recent  public  revelations 
which  suggest  that  past  abuse  and  how 
it  was  handled  [were]  more  aggravated 
than  previously  thought,"  Bennett  said 
in  the  statement,  which  was  provided  to 
Catholic  News  Service  by  his 
Washington  law  firm  on  Dec.  9. 

The  statement  was  made  a  few  days 
after  the  release  on  Dec.  3  of  Boston 
archdiocesan  records  concerning  eight 
priests  accused  of  sexual  misconduct 
from  the  1960's  to  the  1990's.  Bennett 
said  Catholic  lay  people  are  rightfully 
outraged  over  the  church's  handling  of 
abuse  cases  and  that  the  board  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  them.  He  said, 
"A  number  of  cardinals,  archbishops 
and  bishops  are  scheduled  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  a  key  part  of  the  review 
board's  investigation." 

At  about  the  same  time  as  Bennett's 
statement,  The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  based  on  an  interview 
with  Oklahoma's  Gov.  Frank  Keating, 
chairman  of  the  review  board,  who  said 
record-keeping  on  abuse  cases  in  some 
dioceses  had  been  "slovenly."  Keating 
told  the  Times  the  board  had  contacted 
some  dioceses  to  review  their  files  on 
abuse  and  that  most  bishops  were  coop- 
erating with  the  panel's  requests. 
"Some  of  these  dioceses  have  very  little 
in  the  way  of  definite  records,"  Keating 


said  in  the  interview. 
"They  are  slovenly  to 
the  point  of  reckless  in 
some  cases  and  that's 
why  I  think  that  some  of 
the  information  is  sus- 
pect." 

Cardinal  Law  Makes 
Unannounced  Trip  to 
Vatican 

Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law 
of  Boston  made  an  unan- 
nounced visit  to  Rome 
for  discussions  with 
Vatican  officials  amid 
further  disclosures  of 
cases  of  priestly  miscon- 
duct in  Boston  and  the 
specter  of  a  possible  fil- 
ing for  bankruptcy  by  the 
archdiocese.  "I  can  con- 
firm the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Bernard  Francis 
Law  in  Rome,"  Vatican 
spokesman  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls  said  in  a 
statement  on  Dec.  9. 
"The  cardinal  has  come 
to  inform  the  Holy  See 
about  certain  aspects  of 
the  situation  in  his  dio- 
cese of  Boston." 

Cardinal  Law  met  sep- 
arately on  Dec.  10  with 
Cardinal  Dario  Castrillon 
Hoyos,  prefect  ot  the  Congregation  for 
Clergy,  and  Cardinal  Giovanni  Battista 
Re,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
Bishops,  and  was  expected  to  be  received 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Dioceses  must  seek  authorization 
from  the  clergy  congregation  for  any 
major  financial  decisions,  including 
bankruptcy  filings.  The  bishops'  congre- 
gation is  responsible  for  preparing  epis- 
copal appointments  and  resignations  for 
the  pope. 

The  senior  official  said  that  contrary 


MARYLAND  GIRL  JOINS  MARCH  FOR  IMMIGRANT  RIGHTS.  Sev< 
year-old  Amor  Figueroa  holds  a  banner  displaying  the  image  of  Oi 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  during  the  Guadalupana  Torch  Run,  as  it  made 
its  way  through  Washington,  D.C.  on  Dec.  7.  The  pilgrimage,  whi 
started  in  Mexico  City  on  Oct.  29,  was  to  end  in  New  York  on  De 
12,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  During  their  3,133-mile 
trek,  runners  called  for  reforms  highlighting  the  needs  of  migrant 
workers  in  the  United  States.  (CNS  photo  by  Martin  Lueders) 


to  some  news  reports,  the  Vatican  was 
not  weighing  the  option  of  assigning 
Cardinal  Law  a  coadjutor  archbishop 
who  would  assist  him  in  resolving  the 
archdiocese's  difficulties  and  eventuall 
succeed  him.  The  idea  has  "never  beei 
considered"  by  the  Vatican,  the  officia 
said.  A  Reuters  dispatch  quoted  an 
unnamed  Roman  source  saying  that  ti 
Vatican  was  considering  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  apostolic  administrator  if  t 
cardinal  resigned. 

The  cardinal's  visit  came  less  than  a 
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:  ek  after  the  Boston  archdiocesan 
ance  council  voted  to  allow  him  to 
rsue  reorganizing  the  archdiocese 
I  der  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Federal 
j  nkmptcy  Code.  The  archdiocese  said 

Dec.  4  that  the  cardinal  had  not 
j  de  a  final  decision  on  filing  for 
j  lkmptcy,  for  which  he  would  need 
j  tican  approval.  No  U.S.  diocese  has 
.:r  made  a  Chapter  1 1  filing,  in  which 
ourt  determines  what  a  corporation 
ist  do  to  satisfy  creditors  equitably 
J,  if  possible,  regain  solvency.  The 
:hdiocese  of  Boston  faces  some  450 
/suits  for  alleged  sexual  abuse  of 
nors  by  its  priests. 
The  cardinal's  visit  also  coincided 
ft  increasing  anger  among  sexual 
lse  victims'  groups  following  the 
ease  on  Dec.  3  of  more  than  2,000 
jes  of  archdiocesan  files  concerning 
ht  priests  accused  of  sexual  miscon- 
I  in  the  1960's  to  the  1990's.  The 
:s  discuss  cases  of  the  accused  priests 
eiving  or  retaining  assignments 
;pite  recommendations  against  mov- 
;  them. 

Because  of  the  new  disclosures,  some 
of  the  archdiocese's  900  priests  began 
culating  a  draft  petition  for  the  cardi- 
's  resignation.  The  Rev.  Robert 
llock,  head  of  the  250-member 
ston  Priests  Forum,  said  if  the  docu- 
nt  indicated  a  consensus,  he  would 
n  it.  "We  need  new  leadership,  and 
cannot  build  trust  and  confidence 
ftout  new  leadership,"  he  said. 
The  archdiocesan  files — made  public- 
en  lawyers  for  alleged  victims  of  the 
v.  Paul  R.  Shanley  added  the  materi- 
to  their  courtroom  file — marked  the 
|  it  phase  in  release  of  what  is  expected 
j  total  about  1 1,000  pages  of  files  on 
I  priests  accused  of  sexual  abuse. 
I  Cardinal  Law's  consultation  in  Rome 
s  his  second  unannounced  visit  to 
:  Vatican  this  year.  After  the  first 
e,  in  April,  he  issued  a  statement  say- 
f  he  had  raised  the  possibility  of  res- 
lation  in  meetings  with  Pope  John 
ul  II  and  other  Vatican  officials  but 
inned  to  continue  serving  the  arch- 
)cese  "as  long  as  God  gives  me  the 
portunity." 

irdinal  Keeler  Decries  Support 
Pornography  by  Corporations 

rdinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 


Baltimore  and  other  religious  leaders 
met  on  Dec.  6  with  U.S.  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  to  seek  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  companies  that 
distribute  illegal  pornography.  At  a 
press  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing, the  religious  leaders  identified 
three  companies  listed  among  the 
Fortune  500  as  distributors:  AT&T 
and  AT&T/Comcast  through  their 
cable  televisions  systems,  and  General 
Motors  through  its  ownership  of 
the  Echostar  satellite  television 
service. 

Meetings  with  companies  over  the 
past  two  years  to  persuade  them  to 
stop  distributing  pornography  failed, 
religious  leaders  said.  This  prompted 
the  meeting  with  Secretary  Ashcroft. 
"We  asked  him  to  ascertain  the  legality 
of  the  [pornographic]  material," 
Cardinal  Keeler  said.  "All  laws  govern- 
ing the  distributorship  of  pornography 
should  be — must  be — enforced." 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Manchester,  NJ  [., 
has  signed  a  legally  binding  agreement 
with  the  state  attorney  general's  office 
acknowledging  that  it  could  have  been 
convicted  for  failing  to  protect  minors 
from  clergy  sex  abusers.  The  agree- 
ment, dated  Dec.  10,  avoids  prosecu- 
tion of  the  diocese  and  gives  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  oversight  of  dioce- 
san policies  dealing  with  sex  abuse  of 
children,  including  an  annual  audit  for 
five  years  to  ensure  that  toughened 
child  safety  procedures  are  followed. 

•  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of  Boston 
has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  at  The  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  Washington,  effective 
immediately,  the  university  announced 
on  Dec.  10. 

•  Retired  Bishop  Raymond  Dumais, 
52,  who  resigned  as  bishop  of  Gaspe, 
Quebec,  in  July  2001,  announced  dur- 
ing a  radio  interview  with  the  Radio 
Canada  station  in  Rimouski  that  he  is 
living  with  a  woman  and  that  he  will 
ask  the  Vatican  to  dispense  him  from 
the  priesthood  so  he  can  marry. 

•  The  Vatican's  No.  2  doctrinal  offi- 
cial. Archbishop  Tarcisio  Bertone,  68, 
was  appointed  the  new  archbishop  of 
Genoa,  Italy. 

•  Ivan  Illich,  76,  the  former  Catholic 


priest  and  social  critic  who  spoke 
against  institutionalized  religion  and 
formal  education,  died  on  Dec.  2  in  his 
home  in  Bremen,  Germany. 

•  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect  of 
the  Vatican's  doctrinal  congregation, 
said  this  year's  media  coverage  of  U.S. 
clerical  sexual  abuse  seemed  distorted 
and  was  an  "intentional"  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  church. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  asked  for  prayers 
as  his  homeland  and  nine  other  coun- 
tries faced  final  negotiations  for  enter- 
ing the  European  Union. 

•  Philip  Berrigan,  79,  a  former 
Josephite  priest  who  was  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  the  Catholic  anti-war  movement 
over  the  past  40  years,  died  of  liver  and 
kidney  cancer  on  Dec.  6  at  Jonah 
House  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  Catholic 
journalists  to  strive  for  professional 
excellence,  be  sensitive  to  spiritual 
aspects  of  human  life  and  report 
the  truth  courageously,  even  when 
it  is  "not  considered  'politically  cor- 
rect.'" 

•  The  Italian  government  has  agreed 
to  finance  the  creation  of  an  electronic 
inventory  of  the  Congregation  for 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith's  historical 
archive,  which  contains  documents 
related  to  the  Inquisition,  the 
Reformation,  the  Enlightenment  and 
other  chapters  of  history. 

•  Among  the  69  different  religious 
groups  working  in  Russia,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  poses  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  national  security,  accord- 
ing to  a  Moscow  newspaper's  pub- 
lished excerpts  of  an  internal  govern- 
ment report.  The  publication  in  the 
Moscow  daily  Gazeta  on  Dec.  5 
attracted  intense  local  media  interest 
and  sparked  a  quick  reply  from  the 
country's  leading  Catholic  bishop  to 
the  report  that  ranked  Catholics  as 
more  dangerous  than  Satanists.  The 
country's  20  million  .Muslims  are 
ranked  as  less  threatening  than  its 
600,000  Catholics. 

•  The  America  magazine  Web  site 
now  posts  a  month's  worth  of  CNS 
daily  news  briefs.  Go  to  americam- 
agazine.org  and  click  on  "news  briefs" 
and  then  on  the  news  briefs  page,  click 
on  "Online  Archive  of  News  Briefs." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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An  S.U.V.  on  Steroids 

ML\  t  How  odd  it  is  to  see  a  military 
vehicle,  painted  yellow,  operated  by  a 
civilian  in  your  local  mall.' 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  the 
nation's  latest  status  sym- 
bol on  wheels?  You  may 
have,  but  you  perhaps 
didn't  recognize  its  signifi- 
cance. You  simply  may  have  thought,  as  I 
did,  how  odd  it  is  to  see  a  military  vehicle 
painted  yellow,  operated  by  a  civilian  and 
patrolling  your  local  mall's  parking  lot. 

I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  this  mon- 
strosity on  Park  Avenue  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  and  I  assumed  it  was  on  its 
way  to  the  National  Guard  unit  based  in 
the  famous  Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
on  Park  Avenue  and  East  66th  Street.  As 
for  the  yellow  paint,  well,  that  was  tough 
to  figure  out:  a  new  kind  of  camouflage 
for  a  new  kind  of  war? 

Then,  of  course,  I  discovered  to  my 
horror  that  this  armored  personnel  carri- 
er from  the  days  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
has  been  adapted  tor  civilian  use — that  is, 
tor  the  use  of  civilians  willing  and  able  to 
pay  more  than  $50,000  for  a  vehicle  for- 
merly known  as  a  I  Iumvee.  Now,  in  all 
its  yellow  glory,  it  has  been  rebranded  as 
the  Hummer.  It  burns  fuel  at  die  rate  of 
10  to  13  miles  per  gallon,  and  it's  all  the 
rage  among  affluent  Americans  who 
apparently  have  tired  of  their  pipsqueak 
sport  utility  vehicles.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
S.U.V.  on  steroids. 

This  particular  vehicle  sensation — a 
combination  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion and  military  chic — comes  at  a  time 
when  soldiers  by  the  thousands  are 
behind  the  wheels  of  real-life  armored 
vehicles,  preparing  for  another  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
people  who  control  our  most  important 
source  of  oil — the  I  louse  of  Saud — have 
been  accused  of  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  our  terrorist  enemies.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  more  dependent  than 
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ever  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  which 
is  ground  zero  for  Islamic  extremism. 

And  yet  America's  patriotic  auto 
companies,  having  long  ago  lost  the  bat- 
de  to  produce  safe,  inexpensive  and  fuel- 
efficient  sedans,  continue  to  churn  out 
oversized  gas-guzzlers  that  not  only 
make  the  nation's  highways  more  dan- 
gerous, but  make  us  ever  more  depen- 
dent on  our  independable  friends  and 
bloodthirsty  enemies  in  the  Middle  East. 
General  Motors  is  the  villain  behind  the 
Hummer,  but  all  three  U.S.  automakers 
are  to  blame  for  flooding  the  marketplace 
with  terrorist-friendly  sport  utility  vehi- 
cles. 

How  in  the  world  did  it  come  to  this? 
As  some  of  us  of  a  certain  age  will 
remember,  twice  during  die  1970's  we 
saw  just  how  vulnerable  we  were  to  oil 
blackmail.  An  Arab-led  embargo  of  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States  led  to  gaso- 
line rationing,  hours  spent  in  line  at  the 
gas  station  and  a  depressed  economy.  For 
a  time,  we  acted  as  though  we  had 
learned  from  that  dreadful  experience. 
The  days  of  Cadillacs  the  size  of  boats 
were  over.  Americans  sought  out  smaller 
cars  that  burned  less  gas,  vehicles  that 
would  allow  America  to  reclaim  its  inde- 
pendence from  duplicitous  oil  producers. 

Unfortunately,  American  car  com- 
panies were  ill  prepared  for  this  new,  and 
apparently  un-American,  emphasis  on 
fuel  efficiency  and  safety.  But  Japan's  car 
companies  were,  as  any  short  drive  on 
America's  highways  will  demonstrate. 
(Personal  disclosure:  I  drive  a  Honda 
and  my  wife,  a  Toyota.  We  shopped 
around,  sampled  the  American  products, 
but  chose  cars  made  in  America  by  for- 
eign companies  because  they  seemed 
safer  and  less  expensive.) 

Rather  dtan  compete  with  the  mid- 


sized sedans  and  compacts  from  Japan 
G.M.,  Ford  and  Chrysler  went  back  t( 
their  glory  days  of  cheap  oil  and  big 
dangerous  cars.  And  thus  was  born  the 
sport  utility  vehicle,  the  bane  o 
America's  highways,  the  killer  of  driver: 
and  passengers  in  saner  and  smaller  cars 
the  greatest  homegrown  threat  t( 
national  security. 

The  Hummer  is  the  ironic  climax  o 
S.U.V.  social  irresponsibility.  It  wa 
designed  to  transport  soldiers  safely,  bu 
now  it  is  a  threat  to  civilian  drivers  tot 
poor  or  too  enlightened  to  be  similarf 
equipped.  And  it  celebrates  attitude 
(reckless  individualism  for  starters)  an< 
grotesque  choices  (who  cares  how  mucl 
gas  it  burns?)  that  may  make  a  war  ove 
oil  supplies  inevitable. 

A  new  book  describes  how  th 
S.U.V.  became  a  staple  on  the  America] 
highway  despite  its  dangers  and  it 
downright  treasonous  gas  consumptior 
In  High  and  Mighty,  the  writer  Keit 
Bradsher  states  plainly  what  he  thinks  c 
S.U.V. 's.  The  book's  subtitle  calls  ther 
"the  world's  most  dangerous  vehicles." 

The  American  auto  companies  useii 
their  money  and  political  clout  ii| 
Washington  to  create  the  S.U.V.  mari 
ket.  This  is  not  a  story  of  the  free  marl 
ketplace  run  amok  with  too  many  choid 
es.  It's  a  story  of  political  chicanery7  ami 
corruption.  Congress  went  along  witli 
Detroit's  absurd  contention  that  th 
S.U.V.'s  were  not  cars  but  lightweighj 
trucks.  Thus,  the  S.U.V.  was  exempteJ 
from  fuel  efficiency  standards  impose] 
on  other  automobiles. 

The  automakers  designed  theij 
monstrosities  not  for  safety,  but  to  mak 
them  look  and  feel  menacing.  Thei 
market  research,  Bradsher  report: 
showed  that  affluent  buyers  wanted  t 
feel  more  powerful  on  the  road.  The 
wanted  the  little  people  looking  up  i 
them,  in  awe  of  them.  And  so,  with  th 
blessings  of  Congress,  the  America 
automakers  gave  us  such  atrocities  as  th 
Ford  Expedition  and  the  Lincol 
Navigator. 

These  vehicles  have  gotten  millior 
of  Americans  addicted  to  cheap  oil.  An 
that  addiction  may  yet  get  us  into  a  ws 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  self-indu^ 
gence.  Terry  Golm 
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Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  addresses  a  crowd  of  schoolchildren  and  demonstrators  at  Manger  Square  in  Bethlehem  on  Oct.  2. 


An  Interview  With  Michel  Sabbah, 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 

Living  Stones 
of  the  Holy  Land 

-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN  - 


eatitude,  the  AL-AQSA  intifada  has  gone  on  now  for  more  than  two 
years.  In  September  you  declared  it  has  been  "a  catastrophe"  for  the 
Palestinian  people.  What  did  you  mean? 

The  conditions  of  life  imposed  by  the  Israeli  military  are  simply  inhuman. 
The  whole  population,  more  than  three  million  people,  is  under  siege. 


There  is  no  movement  between  cities  or  from  village  to  village.  Normal  routine  is 


DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor  of  America,  conducted  this  interview  during 
Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah's  visit  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  in  October. 
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impossible.  Ordinary  economic  activity  has  come  to  a  stop. 
Unemployment  is  rampant.  Worse  still,  curfews  keep  peo- 
ple in  their  homes  for  days  on  end.  It  is  forbidden  to  go  to 
work,  to  school,  even  to  the  hospital.  How  can  you  describe 
the  suppression  of  an  entire  people  except  as  inhuman? 

The  confrontation  has  pushed  the  Palestinian  people  to 
despair.  The  Israelis  take  any  expression  of  resistance,  vio- 
lent or  not,  as  a  pretext  to  kill  and  destroy  as  much  as  they 
can.  Neither  side  deals  with  the 
other  as  if  they  were  human 
beings.  Each  side  kills  and 
humiliates  the  other. 


The  40-day  siege  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem  last  April  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  blow  to 
Palestinian  Christians  and 
particularly  to  Christian- 
Muslim  relations.  How  did  it 
affect  the  morale  of  Christians 
in  Palestine? 

In  one  word,  we  felt  abandoned. 
Though  various  people  inter- 
ceded, no  one  was  able  to  inter- 
cede effectively  for  us.  Today 
there  are  no  Christian  powers 
to  protect  us  as  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  There  are 
Christian  people  in  the  West,  of 
course,  but  no  Christian 
nations.  People  waited  for  an 
effective  intervention.  When  it 
did  not  come,  they  felt  aban- 
doned. 

The  siege  actually  strength- 
ened Christian-Muslim  rela- 
tions, because  Muslims  found 
refuge  in  a  Christian  shrine.  We 
share  everything,  as  we  share 
the  sufferings  of  daily  life.  Life 
is  terrible  for  everyone.  Until 
last  month,  there  was  a  com- 
plete curfew.  [Ed.  A  siege 
remains  in  place  around  the  whole  West  Bank.  A  curfew  was 
re-imposed  on  Bethlehem  on  Nov.  21.]  Some  people  have 
found  the  situation  too  much  to  bear  and  have  emigrated. 
Most  remain,  living  in  harsh  conditions  and  feeling  aban- 
doned by  the  world. 

Does  the  experience  of  abandonment  extend  to  the  church- 
es as  well? 


Knights  of  Columbus 
Honor  Jerusalem's  Patriarch 


Born 
Sabbah 
(Roman 


in  1933  near  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  Michel 
s  the  first  Palestinian  to  serve  as  Latin 
Catholic)  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
(Patriarchates  are  churches  founded  by  Apostles. 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.)  Patriarch  Sabbah 
is  president  of  Pax  Christi  International. 

In  October,  Supreme  Knight  Carl  Anderson  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  conferring  on  Patriarch  Sabbah 
the  Gaudium  et  Spes  award,  pointed  out  that  Sabbah 
"lives  in  the  very  epicenter  of  today's  storm  of  vio- 
lence.... To  serve  others  in  joy  and  hope,  in  conditions 
of  affliction  and  adversity,  no  greater  anywhere  than  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  is  a  true  Christian  martyrdom — 
literally,  'witness,'  which  is  what  the  word  'martyr' 
means." 


No.  There  is  strong  solidarity  between  the  churches  o 
Jerusalem  and  those  abroad,  especially  in  the  Unitei 
States.  They  give  great  attention  to  what  is  happening  ii 
the  Holy  Land.  Their  statements  and  actions  regardin;; 
U.S.  and  Israeli  policy  are  most  welcome.  There  is  mucl 
solidarity  and  friendship  with  the  church  in  the  Unitei 
States,  especially  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  0| 
Catholic  Bishops.  This  type  of  advocacy  is  not  ofteij 

repeated  elsewhere,  though 
the  Bishops'  Conference  oi 
England    and    Wales  ha 
become  very  active  in  the  la 
few  years  too.  Some  parishej , 
and  dioceses  have  even  begui 
to  twin  with  ours.  There  arte 
even  efforts  at  direct  action  t| 
conciliate  the  two  people^ 
Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Th 
is  a  special  contribution  t 
peace     of    the  America 
church. 

This  support  has  bee 
ecumenical  with  help  froi 
the  Holy  See,  the  Worl 
Council   of  Churches  an 
direct  contacts  on  the  part  c . 
the  world  church  with  th  nl 
churches  in  the  Holy  Lan([ri 
U.S.  Protestant  groups,  espe  i 
daily  World  Vision  and  th  „ 
Presbyterian  Church,  hav 
been  notable  in  their  suppoi 
of  the   Latin  Patriarchat 
along  with  the  Holy  Lan 
Christian  Ecumenic 
Foundation,  a  group  founder 
to  assist  the  churches  in  th 
Holy  Land. 


How  do  you  assess  the  prospec 
for  peace  between  Israel  an 
the  Palestinian  Authority? 
It  is  not  pessimistic  to  say  tr 
prospects  for  peace  are  poo 
The  situation  is  very  difficult.  The  fundamental  facts  ai 
demographic.  Those  resisting  occupation  are  youn 
unmarried,  without  fear  and  with  conviction  in  their  soul 
They  are  committed  to  struggle  for  the  freedom  ot  the 
people  and  their  land.  Half  the  population  is  young.  The 
are  ready  to  go  on  resisting  for  years  and  years.  The  resi 
tance  of  the  young  is  the  basic  dynamic  Israel  must  unde 
stand. 
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Israel's  survival  depends  on  being  surrounded  by  friends, 
:  enemies.  Israeli  repression  of  the  Palestinian  people  cre- 
3  hostility  in  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the  Middle  East. 
Muslims  and  Arabs  are  hostile  to  Israel  because  of  its 
upation.  One  day  all  Israel's  strength  will  not  be  enough 
resist  their  anger.  It  will  crumble  from  fatigue.  Making 
ce  with  the  Palestinians  is  Israel's  only  hope  of  lasting 
arity.  When  relations  with  Palestine  become  normal, 
n  the  hostility  of  other  Arab  neighbors  will  vanish.  When 
re  is  friendship  with  the  Palestinians,  there  will  be  friend- 
)  in  the  region. 

you  visit  the  United  States,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
ut  impending  war  with  Iraq.  What  effect  would  war 
h  Iraq  have  on  the  situation  in  Palestine  and  Israel? 
fear  an  eventual  war  with  Iraq.  It  will  inevitably  have  a 
;ct,  negative  influence  on  the  situation  on  the  West 
lk  and  in  Gaza.  Israel's  security  measures  will  doubtless 
increased  with  the  result  that  repression  of  the 
estinian  people  will  worsen.  There  is  real  risk  of  "trans- 
"  that  is,  the  mass  deportation  of  Palestinians  and  Arab 
elis  into  exile.  The  fear  is  palpable. 
So  far,  the  talk  of  war  has  deepened  Palestinians'  sense 
bandonment.  Europeans  offer  economic  help,  when  the 
elis  permit  them  to,  but  they  cannot  offer  political  sup- 
t.  Without  strong  U.S.  involve- 
;  it,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel 
ron  has  a  free  hand. 
More  and  more,  events  move 
ard  an  East-West  clash, 
oosition  to  the  West  will  grow  in 
streets,  if  not  with  the  regimes. 
2  regimes  are  committed  to  the 
st.  The  people  are  not.  They 
i  think  of  things  Western  as 
iristian,"  and  for  that  reason 
d  Christians  in  Arab  countries 
less  accepted.  In  the  Middle 
t,  feelings  of  resentment  are 
inning  to  affect  daily  relations 
veen  Christians  and  Muslims. 
People  on  the  Arab  street  do  not 
erstand  that  there  are  no  longer 
Christian  states  in  the  West, 
•istians  as  such  no  longer  control 
levers  of  power.  There  are  secu- 
states  with  Christian  popula- 
is.  It  is  for  those  Christian  popu- 
)ns  to  dissuade  their  govern- 
vts  from  taking  the  path  to  war. 
for  them  to  curb  the  extremists 
)  favor  war. 


The  Holy  Land  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  How  have  these 
last  two  years  of  conflict  affected  the  visits  of pilgrims  there? 
There  are  a  few  hardy  pilgrims  who  continue  to  come, 
especially  trom  Europe,  and  we  are  pleased  to  receive 
them.  They  are  people  of  conviction.  People  think  of  the 
situation  as  dangerous,  but  there  is  little  actual  danger 
for  pilgrims  if  they  restrict  themselves  to  Galilee, 
Jerusalem  and,  when  it  is  possible,  Bethlehem.  With  a  lit- 
tle advance  planning,  they  can  avoid  hot  spots. 

Pilgrims  are  an  essential  feature  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Before  the  20th  century,  pilgrims  endured  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  on  the  road  and  in  crossing  the  sea.  They  fre- 
quently had  to  pass  through  hostile  territory  and  to  move 
through  armies  at  war.  Today's  pilgrims,  who  come  in 
this  time  of  trouble,  are  more  like  their  predecessors  in 
times  past.  We  need  a  new  type  of  pilgrim,  less  like  a 
tourist,  one  who  comes  out  of  conviction,  who  is  fearless, 
who  supports  the  churches  in  the  land,  whose  presence  is 
a  sign  of  hope  for  the  three  religions. 

We  urge  your  readers  to  join  the  ranks  of  these  new 
pilgrims  and  live  out  their  solidarity  with  us,  the  living 
stones  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  would  be  wonderful  for  them 
to  join  us  in  Bethlehem  this  Christmas  to  experience  our 
commemoration  of  the  Nativity  under  occupation.  It 
would  add  to  our  hope  lor  peace  ami  freedom.  ^ 


without  guile 


can  recommend  a  great  orthopedist. " 
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Shadow  of  the  Father 

How  shall  I  approach  you,  Joseph,  you,  the  shadow 
of  the  Father?  The  stories  vary.  But  who 

were  you,  really?  Were  you  young?  Old? 

A  widower,  with  children  of  your  own,  as  the  Proto- 
evangelium  says?  I  have  been  to  bloody  Bethlehem 
and  seen  the  orphaned  children  there. 

A  small  town,  where  Palestinian  gunmen  roamed  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  while  Israeli  snipers  watched 

from  the  adjoining  rooftops.  It  is  a  scene  not  all  that 

different  from  Herod's  horsemen  hunting  down  a  baby, 

though  you,  dreamer  that  you  were,  had  already  heeded 

the  midnight  warning  and  fled  with  iMary  and  the  baby, 

And  though  they  failed  to  find  him,  you  found  him,  Joseph, 
and  raised  him,  teaching  him  your  trade,  two  day  laborers 
who  must  often  have  queued  up,  looking  for  work. 

How  difficult  it  must  have  been,  standing  in,  as  every  father 
must  sometimes  feel.  But  where  else  did  your  son  find 
his  courage  and  sense  of  outrage  against  injustice, 

how  did  he  become  the  man  he  was,  if  not  for  you?  "Didn't  you  know 
I  had  to  be  about  my  father's  business?"  Thus  the  boy,  at  twelve, 
there  in  Jerusalem.  Words  which  must  have  wounded 


iul  Mariani  is  America's  poetry  editor  and  a  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.  His  latest  book  is  Thirty  Days:  On  Retreat 
ith  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  (Viking).  William  Hart  McNichols,  S.J.,  an  iconographer  and  longtime  contributor  to  America,  lives  in  New 

Mexico.  This  icon  is  entitled  "St.  Joseph:  Shadow  of  the  Father." 


though  they  put  the  matter  in  its  proper  light.  After  that,  you  drop 
from  history.  Saint  of  happy  deaths,  was  yours  a  happy  death? 
Tradition  says  it  was,  logic  seems  to  say  it  was, 

with  that  good  woman  and  that  sweet  son  there  by  your  side.  For  the  past 
two  months  my  wife  and  her  sister  have  been  caring  for  their 
father,  who  is  dying  of  cancer.  There  is  the  hospital  bed, 

the  potty,  the  rows  of  medicine  to  ease  the  growing  pain.  From  time 
to  time  he  starts  up  from  his  recliner  to  count  his  daughters 
and  his  aged  Irish  bride,  thinking  of  a  future  he  no  longer 

has.  When  she  was  little,  my  wife  once  told  me,  she  prayed  daily 
in  the  church  of  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Joseph  that  she  might 
have  a  daily  missal.  One  day,  a  man  in  coveralls 

came  up  to  her  and — without  a  word — gave  her  one  with  your  name 
on  it.  Oh,  she  said,  her  parents  would  never  allow  it. 
Put  a  penny  in  the  poor  box,  then,  he  said,  and 

turned,  and  disappeared  forever.  Who  was  he?  I  asked. 
Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  who  he  was,  is  all  she'd  say. 

Joseph,  be  with  her  now,  and  with  her  father,  as  he  faces 

the  great  mystery,  as  we  all  must  at  the  end,  alone.  You  seem 
like  so  many  other  fathers,  who  have  watched  over 

their  families,  not  knowing  what  the  right  words  were, 

but  willing  to  be  there  for  them,  up  to  the  very  end.  Be  with  them  now, 
as  you  have  been  for  countless  others.  Give  them  strength. 

And  come,  if  need  be,  in  a  dream,  as  the  angel  came  to  you, 


and  came  to  that  other  Joseph  in  Egypt  so  many  years  before.  Be  there 
as  once  you  were  in  Queens  and  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. 
You,  good  man,  dreamer,  the  shadow  of  the  Father. 


Paul  Mariani 
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e  exhibition  "Icons  or  Portraits?  Images 
fesus  and  Mary  from  the  Collection  of 
chael  Hall"  recently  closed  at  the 
Uery  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
w  York  City.  The  exhibition  was  one  of 
w  York's  hidden  treasures,  and  those 
tunate  enough  to  have  seen  it  will  have 
neauty  in  their  memories  for  some  time, 
e  exhibition  featured  114  artworks  of 
lges  of  Jesus  and  Mary  from  the  hold- 
s  of  Michael  Hall,  a  New  Yorker  who 
been  collecting  such  images  for  over  60 
rs.  His  collection  afforded  the 
terican  Bible  Society  Gallery's  director, 
i  Heller,  and  her  able  colleagues  the 
)ortunity  to  put  together  an  exhibition 
..  Hall  had  been  hoping  to  do  for 
rs — one  that  explored  the  images  of 
is  and  Mary  in  art  history.  While  the  art 
display  spans  eight  centuries,  most  of 
artifacts  are  from  the  European 
laissance  and  Baroque  periods,  and 
st  of  those  are  sculptural  (from  relief 
}ues  and  medals  to  small-scale,  free- 
lding  sculptures).  It  is  clear  that  the  col- 
ion  was  put  together  with  a  great  deal 


of  love  and  a  discerning  eye  by  Mr.  Hall. 

The  exhibition  asks  viewers  to  consider 
how  we  have  arrived  at  those  images  we 
understand  to  be  depictions  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  when  there  are  no  scriptural  descrip- 
tions of  either.  The  exhibition's  thesis  is 
that  the  image  of  Jesus  became  more  or  less 
standardized  by  the  1 0th  century,  especial- 
ly with  the  legend  of  the  Mandylion  of 
Edessa,  the  miraculous  image  of  Jesus  that 
was  not  painted  by  human  hands.  All  sub- 
sequent images,  be  they  done  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  tradition  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  Baroque  or  in  the  more  gnarled  styles 
of  the  late  medieval  European  North  are  all 
recognizable  "family  resemblances." 

With  the  likeness  of  Mary,  the  exhibi- 
tion organizers  maintain,  things  are  not  so 
clear.  The  majority  of  the  exhibition's 
strongest  images  of  Maty  are  also  the  most 
iconographically  recognizable,  be  it  the 
16th-century  icon  of  die  Hodegetria  ("she 
who  shows  the  way")  or  the  more  familiar 
Renaissance  Madonna  and  Child  depic- 
tions, complete  with  haloes.  Other  works, 
however,  such  as  a  beautiful  Early 
Renaissance  bust  of  a  young  girl  without 
halo,  may  or  may  not  be  Mary.  Clearly,  die 
image  of  Man-  was  much  more  determined 
by  the  styles  of  the  time  and  place  in  which 
the  image  was  created  than  was  the  image 
of  Jesus. 

While  the  exhibition  contains  several 
works  by  such  major  Renaissance  figures  as 
Donatello  and  Yerrochio,  works  by  lesser 
known  artists  hold  their  own  in  terms  of  the 
excellence  of  their  conception  and  execu- 
tion. There  are  superb  works  by  the  1 5th- 

ANNIE  DUNNE 

SEBASTIAN  BARRY 

uU«  .    Tha  WharaabouU  of  Emu  McNulty 


century  Florentine  sculptor  Desiderio  da 
Settignano  and  his  circle,  and  a  remarkable 
relief  bronze  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
done  around  1800  by  the  British  artist  John 
Flaxman.  This  work,  with  its  elegant  econ- 
omy of  design,  looks  as  though  it  could 
have  been  done  by  a  gifted  20th-century 
artist. 

For  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
the  exhibition,  the  next  best  thing  is  tine 
superb  exhibition  catalogue.  This  hardcov- 
er, large-format  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  books  of  this  kind  to  appear  in 
recent  years,  with  every  object  in  the  exhi- 
bition shown  in  full  color,  often  at  actual 
size  or  larger.  Multiple  views  are  provided 
of  some  of  the  sculptures.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  catalogue  with  me 
through  the  exhibition  to  compare  die  pho- 
tographs with  the  actual  objects.  The  colors 
in  the  catalogue  photographs  are  true  to  the 
colors  ot  the  original  objects,  and  the  pho- 
tography is  of  such  a  high  quality  that  it 
allows  the  viewer  the  luxury  of  examining, 
in  great  detail,  each  of  the  exhibition 
objects. 

The  catalogue  follows  die  organization 
of  die  exhibition's  five  sections:  "Madonna 
and  Child,"  "Marian  and  Christological 
Narratives,"  "Passion  Narratives,"  "The 
Body  of  Christ"  and  "Icons  or  Portraits?" 
There  is  some  overlapping  of  subject  mat- 
ter (the  "Passion  Narratives"  and  "Both'  of 
Christ"  sections  both  treat  the  Good  Friday 
suffering  of  Jesus,  with  the  latter  section 
focusing  exclusively  on  the  Crucifixion). 
Each  image  is  given  its  own  page  facing  a 
page  of  commentary  of  approximately  two 
paragraphs  in  length. 

Icons  or  Portraits  '?  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  laypeople  but  to  art  historians  as 
well,  as  each  of  the  entries  is  written  .it  a 
high  level  of  art  historical  scholarship 
(complete  with  footnotes  and  at  times  bib- 
liographies) that  is  nonetheless  accessible  to 
general  readers. 

the  reviewers 

Terrence  E.  Dempsey,  S.J.,  is  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Religious  Art 
and  the  May  O'Rourke  Jay  Endowed  Chair  in 
Art  History  and  Religion  at  Saint  Louis 
University. 

John  B.  Breslin,  S.J..  teaches  contempo- 
rary Irish  literature  at  Fordham  University  in 
New  York. 
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This  is  a  sumptuous  (and  at  $40,  afford- 
able) volume  that  would  make  an  ideal  gift 
for  the  holiday  season. 

Terrence  E.  Dempsey 

Editor's  Note:  The  exhibition  will  travel 
to  Mobile  (Ala.)  Museum  of  Art,  Feb.  14- 
June  8,  2003;  Evansville  (Ind.)  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  July  28-Oct.  5;  and 
Crocker  Museum  of  Art  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  Nov.  17,  2003-Jan.  18,  2004. 

All  in  the  Family 

Annie  Dunne 

By  Sebastian  Barry 

I  "iking  228p  $24.95.  ISBN  0670031 127 

Sebastian  Barry  first  made  his  mark  as  a 
writer  with  The  Steward  of  Christendom,  a 
play  about  his  grandfather,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  become  a  superintendent  of 
the  Irish  police  force  in  Dublin  under 
British  rule,  but  quickly  fell  into  disrepute 
and  dejection  with  its  passing.  It  made  the 
rounds  from  Dublin  and  London  to  New 
York  and  Sidney  with  considerable  critical 
acclaim.  Subsequendy,  he  published  The 
U  'hereabouts  of  Eneas  }  IcNulty,  his  well- 
received  first  novel  in  which  the  police 
again  play  a  significant  role. 

Annie  Dunne,  set  in  1959,  represents  a 
direct  return  to  die  family  tree,  concentrat- 
ing now  on  one  of  the  superintendent's 
daughters,  who  suffers  from  a  spinal  defect 
that  has  left  her  with  a  permanently  bent 
back  and  a  great  sense  of  worthlessness. 
Annie's  world  is  small,  her  concerns  specif- 
ic. Having  been  turned  out  as  housekeeper 
by  a  beloved  nephew  when  he  remarried, 
she  has  been  taken  in  by  Sarah,  a  single 
cousin  living  on  a  small  farm  in  a  remote 
area  of  County  Wicklow,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Dublin  but  as  primitive  then  as  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

Into  their  solitary  lives  one  summer 
come  two  young  children,  Annie's  great- 
grand-niece  and  -nephew,  ages  six  and 
four,  grandchildren  of  the  man  who  had 
sent  her  packing  from  Dublin.  Their  par- 
ents have  gone  to  establish  themselves  in 
London,  where  they  hope  to  settle  and 
bring  their  son  and  daughter  to  live.  It  is  a 
summer  tale,  but  not  always  a  sunny  one.  At 


one  point  Annie  comes  upon  the  two  chill 
dren  playing  a  strange  game  on  their  bel 
that  seems  far  beyond  their  years. 

But  even  more  troubling  to  Annie  i 
Billy  Kerr,  a  ne'er-do-well  who  does  odl 
jobs  for  Annie's  female  cousins  on  theil 
farm  several  miles  down  the  road,  but  whij 
is  beginning  to  show  a  great  interest  in 
Sarah.  Annie  is  convinced  he's  after  thl 
property  and  dreads  another  eviction,  bJ 
can  find  no  clear  way  to  oppose  him. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dilemmas,  thl 
daily  drudgery  of  the  farm  must  go  on,  anl 
Barry  is  very  good  at  depicting  the  hard  lifjj 
of  a  small  holding  long  before  electricits 
and  central  heating  came  to  rural  Ireland] 
But  diere  are  also  moments  of  high  hilar! 
ty  and  deep  pathos  with  die  children,  whl 
introduce  the  unexpected  into  thesl 
women's  ordinary  routines.  One  escapadfl 
by  die  boy  leads  Annie  to  tell  him  of  a  storl 
of  her  father's  childhood.  His  dog  hal 
killed  a  sheep,  and  his  father,  the  steward 
of  the  estate,  had  told  him  the  dog  must  bfl 
put  down.  Instead,  the  future  superintenfl 
dent  of  police  fled  to  the  hills  with  die  anil 
mal.  A  search  party  from  the  estate  wsl 
formed,  and  eventually  the  boy  and  thl 
dog  were  found.  The  boy  feared  a  terribJ 
whipping  but  instead  his  stern  fathe 
embraced   him   with   the   joy   of  th 
Prodigal's  sire;  on  hearing  it,  the  oth 
young  truant  says,  "with  a  strain  of  despe 
ation...love."  By  die  end  of  the  novel  h 
too,  will  set  the  neighbors  searchin 
because  he  feels  falsely  accused  by  Anni 
and  this  time  it  is  the  women's  old  dog  wh 
searches  him  out. 

This  short  novel,  a  drama  every  bit  £ 
convoluted  as  Barry's  earlier  play,  revolve 
around  the  hurts  we  do  one  another  withi 
the  confines  of  family,  but  focusing  now  q 
the  fragile  innocence  of  die  family 
youngest  members  and  the  unheal 
wounds  of  their  elders.  Annie's  triumph 
die  end  comes  in  her  wise  restraint.  She  wi 
not  let  her  fears  and  suspicions  start  a  ne 
round  of  hurts.  And  her  reward  is  Sarah 
rejection  of  Billy  Kerr  for  his  threats  t 
harm  the  children  as  a  way  of  getting  bac 
at  Annie.  Tragedy  is  averted,  and  the  swe< 
circle  of  comedy  returns  the  players  to  the 
proper  partners:  children  to  their  fathe! 
Annie  and  Sarah  to  their  chaste  sisterhooi 
John  B.  Brest 


Books  reviewed  in  America  can  be  purchased  online. 
Go  to  www.americamagazine.org  and  click  on  the  book  title, 
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updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 
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Our  lay  and  priesthood  students  work  side  by  side. 
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"At  Aquinas,  we  study,  share  our  ministry  experiences, 
This  experience  forms  ministry  partners  who  f, 


and  enrich  each  others  theological  reflection. 

id  God's  presence  in  every  aspect  of  life. '  —  Janel  Esker 


"In  ministry,  we  are 
engaging  the  deepest 
part  of  ourselves  —  our 
faith,  our  spirit  —  so  we 
can  help  others  engage 
more  fully  with  Cod.  The 
collegiality  of  the  Aquinas 
community  helped  me 
address  my  own  questions 
and  understand  my  purpose 
as  a  spiritual  guide.   Ill  the 
classrooms,  lay  ami 
ordained  ministers  talk 
about  theologv  together. 
That  shared  experience 
expands  our  vision  for 
building  the  reign  of  Cod." 

Janel  Esker 

Master  of  Divinity  '02 

I  'pun  graduation.  Jaw!  became 
Pastoral  Associate,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Parish.  Saginaiv.  MI. 


"Nothing  prepares  you  for 
a  parish  like  ours,  which 
is  at  the  crossroads  of 
so  many  social  issues. 
People  here  don't  want 
fancy  answers  —  Just 
someone  to  ask  the  right 
questions  and  connect 
directly  with  them  in 
the  midst  of  crises.  At 
Aquinas,  learning  with 
lax  -students  taught  me 
to  wrestle  with  practical 
issues,  focus  on  the 
task  at  hand,  and  help 
build  the  ( ihurch  we 
need  today." 

Father  Brendan  Curran,  O.P. 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology/ 
Master  of  Divinity  '01 

Brendan  is  now  serving  as 
Parochial  Vicar.  St.  Piiis  V 
Parish.  Chicago. 
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The  second  volume 
in  this 
award-winning  series! 

A  unique  approach 
to  the  common 
lectionary — each 
Sunday's  Gospel  readings 
seen  through 
a  different  movie! 


"...Informative  and  stimulating, 
provocative  and  practical,  it 
should  send  preachers  to  the 
movies  with  fresh  eyes,  and  bring 
revived  enthusiasm  into 
discussion  groups." 

—Walter  Burghardt,  S.J., 
Woodstock  Theological  Center, 
Georgetown  University 
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Hawkstone  Hall  ^v 

International  Pastoral  Centre,  England 


THE  HAWKSTONE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 

The  Hawkstone  Renewal  Course  has  a  worldwide  reputation  with  religious, 
priests,  and  lay  people  as  a  first-class  sabbatical  experience.  With  the  help  of 
leading  speakers,  the  resident  Redemptorist  community  and  staff,  the  Course 
gently  engages  you  to  look  at  your  life  anew  through  the  process  of  human  and 
spiritual  development.  Members  of  staff  lead  an  optional  8-day  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  and  Assist  during  the  Break.  Why  not  join  this  international  communi- 
ty for  your  time  of  renewal? 


2003 

6  January  -  20  March 
28  April  -  24  fuly 
8  September  -  4  December 


COURSE  DATES 


2004 

5  January  -  18  March 
26  April  -  22  July 
6  September  -  2  December 


f 


Fr  Denny  Juhl,  a  pastor  from  Iowa,  a  participant  on  the  Summer  Course  2002 

Li  fe  for  a  priest  today  is  so  dramatically  different  from  50  years 
ago  when  I  was  ordained.  The  drastic  shortages,  the  daily  criti- 
cism by  the  media,  the  unreasonable  workload  and  the  unrealis- 
tic expectations,  have  had  a  devastating  impact  on  the  morale 
and  health  of  priests.  For  these  reasons  a  sabbatical  is  a  vitally 
important  time  in  the  life  of  a  priest. 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  presence  of  so  many  dedicat- 
ed sisters,  brothers  and  priests  from  around  the  world  -17  dif- 
ferent countries  were  represented.  It  was  awesome  to  hear  how 
they  lived  their  lives,  many  in  danger  because  of  their  passion 
to  live  the  Gospel  message  of  justice  in  their  ministry  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  Like  Elijah,  some  had  gone  into  hiding  for  fear  of  their  lives. 

My  experience  at  Hawkstone  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  a  sabbatical:  to  pray,  to  rest, 
to  reconnect,  and  to  reevaluate.  The  challenge  now  is  to  keep  that  new  spirit  alive 
within  me  and  allow  myself  to  continue  to  be  empowered  to  live  the  Gospel  more 
freely  and  authentically. 

For  details  please  contact:  The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley 
Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG,  England. 
Tel:  ++44  1630  685242«Fax:  ++44  1630  685565«E-mail:  Hawkhall@aol.com 

Visit  Hawkstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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Volunteer  opportunity  for  single  young  adults. 

Are  you  open  to  the  possibilities  of  becoming  involved  at  a  vibrant  parish,  living  with 
others,  ministering  with  others,  praying  with  others? 

If  you  have  a  year  to  commit  to  our  LIFE  Volunteer  Community,  we  will  support  you! 
This  is  a  great  way  to  learn  about  parish  ministry  while  being  Jesus'  hands  and 
voice. 

Contact  us  at  schoolofrel@olmc.org  or  (757)  595-0385. 

(We  are  located  in  Southeastern  Virginia.) 
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OF  MINISTRY 


Angie  Moloney  '99,  Master  of  Arts,  Pastoral  Studies 
Campus  Minister,  Bishop  McNamara  High  School 


"A  lot  of  my  friends  are  making  good 
money,  but  none  of  them  loves  what 
they  do  as  much  as  I  do.  The  things  I 
learned  at  Washington  Theological 
Union  touch  what's  at  the 
core  of  all  our  beings,  at 
the  core  of  our 
hearts.  As  a 
campus  minister, 
I  witness  every 
day.  I  get  to 
teach  theology,  to 
counsel,  to  pray 
with  students,  to 
talk  with  them 
about  their  lives. 

Even  if  I  never  went  into  ministry, 
theology  helped  me  to  become  who  I 
needed  to  be.  I  get  to  live  out  my 
faith  at  McNamara.  It's  not  a  job. 
It's  my  life." 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  Available 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 


CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922 
X5213 


email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

6896  Laurel  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY 


classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  w 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessk 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  gu 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited.  Cc 
centrations  in  pastoral  supervision,  CP. 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information  write  or  c 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Dri 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-13 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Guest  Rooms 

LANDMARK     GUEST     ROOMS    at  Uni 

Theological  Seminary,  3041  Broadway 
121st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10027;  Ph:  (2 
280-1313;  Fax:  (212)  280-1488.  Visit 
Seminary  at  www.uts.Columbia.edu. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  Catholic  Institute 
Lasallian  Social  Action  (C.I.L.SA).  Saint  Mai 
College.  FT,  1 1  months.  Assist  in  promotin] 
culture  of  sendee  as  a  means  of  embodying 
values  of  faith,  justice  and  works  of  charity. 
www.stmarys-ca.edu  for  job  announcement  a 
submit  online  application  &  application  materi 
as  indicated.  EOE.  E-mail:  hr@stmarys-ca.e 
Web  site:  www.stmarvs-ca.edu. 

DIRECTOR  SOUGHT  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  sir 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  those 
rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service  expe 
ences  in  home  repair  to  high  school  and  colk 
volunteers.  Position  requires:  an  active  Cathc 
experienced  in  youth/young  adult  ministry 
working  knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  soi 
teachings,  non-profit  agency  management  ex] 
rience  and  openness  to  prayer,  simplicity,  s 
vice  and  living  in  community.  Send  resume,  < 
erences  and  salary  requirements  by  1  /2  5/03 
Nazareth  Farm,  Rt.  2  Box  194-3,  Salem,  V 
26426. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  ReHgic 
life?  Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spirit 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  6Z 
5347. 

Web  Sites 

VISIT  AUTHOR  ANNE  RICE  at  www.ann 
ice.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements , 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  pint  version 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  http://wunv.amm 
muffiizinv.nr^/imthrs  cfi/i  r en-word  minhnn 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1. 32;  6- 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  tin 
$1.10;  42  times  or  tnore:  $1.05.  You  may  comb 
print  and  (1  eb  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  »'  < 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-n, 
to:  ads@ameiicapress.oi-g;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2b 
by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department,  Amer, 
106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do 
accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  \ 
accepted.  For  more  infoimation  call:  (212)  515-011 
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CHOIR 


CHAIR 


with  FIBRE  RUSH  SEAT 


Since  1877 

KGei'ssleR  inc. 

P.O.  Box  432 
Old  Greenwich,  CT  06870 
Phone:  (203)  637-5115 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brother 
Fers  you  a  unique  opportunity... 
in  overseas  mission! 

Contact: 
r.  Tom  Marti,  M.M.,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  304 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0304 
Tel.  914.941.7590.  ext.  2533 
-mail:  associates@maryknoll.org 
www.  mar  yknoll .  org 


The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Three  Master  Level  Degree  Programs: 

Divinity,  Pastoral  Counseling, 

and  Pastoral  Studies,  with  concentrations 

in  Religions  Education  &  Spiritual  Direction 

Instituto  Hispano  certificates  in 
Hispanic  Ministry  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 

Specialized  Certificates 
Formation  Program 
Noncredit  Offerings 


For  information  &  financial  aid  call  or  write: 


IPS  Loyola  University  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 
{fax  773-508-2319 
773-508-2320, 
800-424-1238 
http://www.luc.edu/depts/ips 
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Loyola  Univlrs 


."A TDK    AM)  EMPLOYER 


A. 


The  Priests 
o  f  St.  Sulpu 


nce% 


■     of  ti'loceSan 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 
410-323-5070 
tuhhafer@sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore,  MD  21210 
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letters 


Broader  Context 

Thanks  for  your  forthright  editorial 
regarding  "Ordaining  Gay  Men" 
(1 1/1 1).  In  the  broader  context  of 
today's  church,  I  would  add  married 
men  to  your  conclusion.  Preventing  the 
ordination  of  gay  and  married  men 
would  deprive  the  church  of  many  pro- 
ductive, hard-working  and  dedicated 
ministers  and  would,  moreover,  ignore 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
has  called  these  men  to  holy  orders. 

Lee  P.  Kaspari 
Lakewood,  Colo. 

Media  Role 

Coverage  of  the  Catholic  pedophilia 
scandal,  by  both  secular  and  religious 
media,  has  been  lacking  in  analysis  of  die 
problem.  This  is  understandable  since 
church  reaction,  from  Dallas  to  Rome 
and  back,  has  been  the  dominant  news- 
worthy activity  to  date.  However,  it  is 
past  time  for  dealing  with  the  essence  of 
the  scandal,  its  causes  and  cures. 
Patently,  something  is  terribly  amiss  in 
the  structure  and  formation  of  Catholic 
clergy  for  our  day  that  is  not  apparent  in 
other  Christian  denominations. 


Inunediate  action  is  imperative  for  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  ministry,  action 
beyond  reaction  to  abuse.  Traditional 
Vatican  delay  would,  in  this  instance, 
allow  negative  attitudes  to  harden.  There 
is  a  role  for  the  media  here. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 


Divisive 

Acceptance  into  the  seminary'  and  ordi- 
nation of  gay  men  is  now  shaping  up  to 
be  one  of  the  most  divisive  and  painful 
issues  to  face  the  church.  As  a  clinical 
psychologist  who  provides  my  diocese 
with  psychological  evaluations  of  semi- 
nary applicants,  I  am  most  distressed 
with  the  announcement  that  the 
Vatican  is  set  to  bar  gay  men  from 
entering  seminary  training  and  ordina- 
tion. Your  editorial  on  Nov.  1 1  articu- 
lates very  well  the  argument  against  this 
development,  and  I  wash  to  add  that  the 
church  is  alone  in  its  stance  that  homo- 
sexuality is  "intrinsically  disordered." 
Both  the  .American  Psychological 
Association  and  the  American  Psyehiat- 


New  ministry  for  the  new  world 


Pursue 

the  studies  and  take  the  actions  that  are 
crucial  to  an  evolving  Church.  Our  richly 
diverse  community  prepares  you  to  lead  on 
the  cusp  of  change,  where  faith  and  justice  meet. 

■  Master  of  Divinity 

■  Master  of  Arts  (GTU  Common  MA) 

■  Master  of  Theological  Studies  (MTS) 


ric  Association  have  long  held  that 
homosexuality  is  not  a  disorder. 

We  psychologists  know  that  seem 
ingly  to  bar  gays  from  the  priesthood 
will  only  have  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  it  intends — that  is,  gay  men  will  1 
forced  to  repress  their  sexuality,  which 
will  only  lead  to  eventual  catastrophe. 
We  must  call  upon  the  American  bish 
ops  to  resist  this  impossible  demand.  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  have  the 
courage  to  resist  this  seemingly  easy 
scapegoating  response,  which  is 
doomed  only  to  cause  more  scandal  in 
the  future. 

Andrew  P.  Haft 
Spokane,  Was 

High  Quality 

hi  Signs  of  the  Times  on  Dec.  9,  unden 
the  heading  "Seminary  Numbers  Up  Ii 
Eastern  Europe,  But  Officials  Cautious 
it  is  stated,  "Father  Dziewiecld  noted 
that  50  percent  of  recruits  at  some  semi 
naries  came  from  families  with  alcohol-1 
related  problems...."  Including  the  rest 
what  he  says  with  this  statement  seems 
to  imply  that  candidates  from  alcoholic 


JESUIT 
SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate 

Theological  Union 

1 735  LeRoy  Avenue  Berkeley,  C 

94709 

(800)  824-0122 

(510)  549-5000 

Fax  (510)  841-8536 

E-mail:  admissions@jstb.edu 

www.jstb.edu 
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nes  should  not  be  considered  "high 
dity"  candidates. 

In  recovery  programs  in  the  United 
tes,  men  and  women  from  alcoholic 
nes  are  referred  to  as  adult  children 
ilcoholics  or  ACOA's.  Persons 
ning  from  an  alcoholic  home  bring 
h  them  certain  weaknesses,  but  they 
)  bring  certain  strengths.  With  treat- 
nt,  the  weaknesses  can  become 
■ngths.  I  do  not  know  what  is  avail- 
t  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  in  the 
ited  States,  in  addition  to  professional 
ltment  such  as  A.C.O.A.  counseling, 
re  are  the  offshoots  of  A. A.:  Alanon 
I  AC.O.A.  groups.  I  am  sure  that 
u  must  be  operating  in  Eastern 
•ope.  If  so,  Alanon  and  A.C.O.A. 
bably  also  exist.  If  a  candidate  to  the 
jsthood  or  the  religious  life  is  humble 
iugh  to  go  to  one  of  these  groups  and 
:  the  scars  left  by  avowing  up  in  an 
)holic  home,  he  or  she  can  become  a 
nderful  counselor  and  resource  per- 

for  others  from  similar  backgrounds, 
ley  want  to  join  the  priesthood  or 
gious  life  just  to  escape  the  home, 
lain  in  denial  and  refuse  to  get  into 
le  recovery  program,  then  they  are 


Will  You  ...  Reawaken  Faith, 
Restore  Hope  and  Reveal  Love? 


ice  1947,  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need 
i  served  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
>rld.  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
tholics  are  suffering. 

ch  year,  under  the  authority  of  the 
tican,  we  carry  out  more  than 
)00  projects  in  over  150  countries 
mnd  the  globe,  through: 


® 


not  "high-quality"  candidates. 

Brother  Ed  Pigott 
Bonita  Springs.  Fla. 

Best  Hope 

Your  article  "Drug  Companies  and 
AIDS  in  Africa"  (1 1/25)  drips  with  irre- 
sponsible irony.  The  authors  attack 
pharmaceutical  companies  for  not  doing 
enough  to  stem  the  pandemic,  when  in 
fact  the  industry  is  one  of  the  few  public 
or  private  entities  fully  engaged  in  the 
battle. 

The  writers  gloss  over  these  facts: 
pharmaceutical  companies  have  donated 
medicines,  services,  support  for  training 
health  care  workers  and  building  clinics 
in  developing  countries  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $2  billion  over  the  last  four  years; 
companies  are  providing  AIDS 
medicines  at  significantly  reduced  prices 
to  the  world's  poorest  countries.  But 
the  writers  seem  obsessed  with  these 
companies'  robust  profits,  and  they 
insist  that  corporate  officials  and  stock- 
holders should  accept  less  profit  for  the 
greater  good.  How  does  forcing  one 
segment  of  society  to  have  less  provide 
another  with  more?  Didn't  that  kind  of 
tninking  die  along 
with  the  Berlin  Wall? 

What  is  needed  is 
a  worldwide  public- 
private  effort  to  battle 
.AIDS.  Governments 
must  deliver  the  cash 
they  pledge;  that 
money  must  be  used 
for  treatment, 
medicines  and  educa- 
tion— not  to  line  the 
pockets  of  corrupt 
leaders.  Corporations 
must  follow  the  lead 
of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  in  using  their 
special  expertise  in 
the  fight. 

The  problems  of 
sub-Sahara  Africa  will 
not  be  solved  by  cut- 
ting corporate  profits, 


Church  Construction 
Bible  and  Catechism  Programs 
Transportation 
Educational  Scholarships 
Relief  for  Refugees 
Religious  Broadcasting 
Mass  Stipends 

Please  help  us  reach  out  to  our 
suffering  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  through  your  prayers  and 
financial  support. 


Aid  to  the 
Church  in  Need 


Serving  the  Lord  to  Build  and  Rebuild  His  Church! 


Write  to  us  at  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need,  378  Broome  Street.  New  York, 
NY  10013.  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.aidtothechurchinneed.org,  email  us 
at  info@acnusa.org,  or  call  us  at  1-800-628-NEED  to  make  a  gift  or  ro  sign 
up  for  our  free  non-obligation  newsletter.  Mirror. 


profits  needed  to  invest  in  and  provide 
for  the  next  generation  of  AIDS 
medicines,  including  more  than  80 
potential  new  medicines  and  14  new 
vaccines.  These  are  the  best  hope  for 
conquering  AIDS  around  the  world. 

Rob  Lively 
Arlington,  Va. 

Social  Situations 

While  I  agree  that  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  have  an  ethical  duty  to 
respond  to  the  AIDS  crisis  in  Africa,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  are  still  too  often 
thinking  we  can  solve  problems  by 
throwing  money  at  them  (1 1/25). 

Even  if  the  drug  companies  gave 
away  freely  all  the  drugs  to  the  AIDS 
sufferers  in  Africa  and  increased  dra- 
matically the  number  of  professionals 
who  will  better  detect  the  H.I.V.  virus, 
the  problems  would  be  far  from  solved, 
for  they  are  much  deeper.  First,  the 
drugs  do  not  cure  AIDS;  they  only  help 
control  the  effects.  Second,  not  every- 
one can  take  them,  and  there  is  a  regi- 
men for  the  therapy  that  is  often  most 
difficult  for  people  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  clocks  and  doses  and  daily 
combinations  thereof. 

But  even  larger  social  issues  remain: 
leaders  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  problem  or  that  the  H.I.V7. 
virus  is  related  to  AIDS;  myths  that  the 
AIDS  problem  is  a  scare  or  scourge  of 
Western  nations;  African  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  or  practice  safe  sex  or 
who  consider  their  desire  for  sex  more 
important  than  the  life  or  health  of  the 
woman;  African  women  who  are  pre- 
vented by  their  cultural  upbringing 
from  saying  no  to  men,  or  even  from 
speaking  to  their  men  about  sex;  myths 
that  one  can  cure  AIDS  by  having  sex 
with  a  virgin;  and  on  and  on. 

It  will  take  even  more  to  change 
these  social  situations,  which  allow  the 
AIDS  virus  to  grow,  than  it  would  to 
get  pharmaceutical  companies  to  make 
their  drugs  more  available  to  the  needy. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon.  Fla. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  ver- 
sions of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be 
sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Return  to  Family  Values 

Holy  Family  (B),  Dec.  29,  2002 

Readings:  Sir  3:2-6,  12-14;  Ps  128:1-5;  Col  3:12-21;  Lk  2:22-40 


Put  on...heartfelt  compassion,  kindness,  humility,  gentleness,  and  patience 
(Col  3:12) 


TODAY  we  seem  deluged  with 
reports  of  anger,  abuse  and 
even  murder  at  the  hand  of  a 
family  member.  Spouses  are 
not  attentive  to  each  other;  parents 
neglect  children;  and  children  disregard 
elders.  It  is  time  to  return  to  good  old- 
fashioned  family  values.  But  just  what  con- 
stitutes good  old-fashioned  family  values? 
Is  it  the  submission  of  wives,  the  domi- 
neering rule  of  parents,  the  intimidation  of 
children? 

If  we  remember  that  the  family  is  not 
only  the  first  and  perhaps  most  formative 
school,  but  is  also  the  fundamental  eccle- 
sial  or  church  community,  we  might  see 
Paul's  admonition  as  addressed  to  all 
members  of  all  families.  All  of  us  are  called 
to  bear  with  one  another  and  forgive  one 
another.  Parents  are  to  be  gentle  with  chil- 
dren, and  adult  children  with  aging  par- 
ents. All  belong  to  the  household  of  God 
and  are  to  be  treated  according  to  that  dig- 
nity. 

Together  the  readings  sketch  a  picture 
of  good  old-fashioned  family  values.  The 
parents  of  Jesus,  themselves  faithful  to  the 
practices  of  their  religion,  presented  to 
God  the  child  who  had  been  first  given  to 
them  by  God.  Like  all  parents,  they  were 
amazed  at  what  his  future  would  hold. 
Then  under  their  watchful  eye,  he  grew 
and  became  strong.  Our  children  are  one 
of  our  greatest  treasures.  Are  they  growing 
stronger  under  our  watchful  eye? 

Sirach  adds  another  dimension  to  this 
family  picture.  Me  reminds  us  that  our 
future  is  rooted  in  the  rich  soil  of  our  past. 
True  wisdom  for  living  is  found  in  our 
elders,  in  those  who  have  already  lived 
wisely. . 

In  a  truly  holy  family  all  members  are 
respected  and  cherished,  nurtured  and 
supported,  united  through  the  bond  of 
love. 


Amazing 
Tales 


Solemnity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
(B),  Jan.  1,  2003 

Readings:  Nm  6:22-27;  Ps  67:2-3,  56, 
8;  Gal  4:4-7;  Lk  2:16-21 

Mary  kept  all  these  things... in  her 
heart  (Lk  2:19) 


IS  it  over  YET?  Are  the  carols  gone 
from  the  air  waves?  Have  the  stores 
dismantled  their  decorations?  Has 
Christmas  been  put  away  to  make 
room  for  Valentine's  Day?  It  always  hap- 
pens so  fast.  We  waited  and  waited  for 
Christmas,  and  then  it  came  and  went  in  a 
flash.  But  it  did  not  happen  like  that  for 
Mary;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  happen 
like  that  for  us.  She  kept  all  these  things, 
reflecting  on  them  in  her  heart — and  so 
must  we. 

All  who  heard  the  shepherds  were 
amazed  at  the  story  they  had  to  tell.  It  was 
Mary  who  kept  turning  the  events  over  and 
over  in  her  mind,  trying  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  their  meaning.  From  the  moment 
of  the  angel's  unbelievable  declaration,  she 
realized  that  for  the  rest  of  her  days  she 
would  be  living  with  mystery.  And  so  she 
kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart. 

Paul  reminds  us  that  because  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  woman,  we  are  made  children  of 
God.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  given  to  us  so 
that  we  can  call  God  by  the  intimate  term 
"Abba."  Is  this  any  less  amazing  than  the 
report  of  the  shepherds?  Yet,  when  was  the 
last  time  any  one  of  us  went  in  haste  to 
announce  this  marvel? 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Year  is  tradi- 


tionally a  day  to  pray  for  peace.  This  ye; 
peace  is  much  more  than  a  seasonal  their. 
It  might  conjure  up  the  faces  of  frighten 
children  dressed  in  foreign  garb,  or  that 
a  daughter  or  son  in  uniform.  Making  tl 
prayer  of  Aaron  our  own,  we  beg  God 
look  upon  us  kindly  and  give  us  peace.  He 
again,  Mary  may  well  serve  as  our  moc 
She  considered  deeply  the  events  of  her  li 
So  must  we,  if  peace  is  to  take  root  in  o 
day  and  take  flesh  in  our  lives. 


More  Light 
Please 


Epiphany  (B),  Jan.  5,  2003 

Readings:  Is  60:1-6;  Ps  72:1-2,  7-8.  10- 
13;  Eph  3:2-3a,  5€;  Mt  2:1-12 


"We  saw  his  star  at  its  rising'''  (Mt  2, 


ALTHOUGH  DARKNESS  can 
very  soothing,  and  romantic 
well,  it  can  also  be  very  frighte 
ing.  We  lose  our  way  in  t 
dark;  we  bump  into  things;  we  cannot  pi ! 
ceive  what  or  who  might  threaten  c 
safety.  The  phrase  "under  the  cover 
darkness"  suggests  some  manner  of  dea 
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If  Mow  mail  delivers 
is  late,  tjoM  can  read 
The  Word  at 
icamajaztne.ortj. 


[  a.  In  our  vulnerability,  we  instinctively 
I  ch  for  the  light  switch, 
j  The  opposite  of  darkness  is,  of  course, 
I  it.  With  it  we  are  able  to  find  our  way; 

can  perceive  rightly;  we  feel  more 
I  ure.  Scientific  tests  have  shown  that  we 
y  need  darkness  to  sleep,  but  we  need 
j  it  to  live. 

1  Darkness  and  light  almost  universally 
ibolize    negative-positive  polarity. 
I  ah  uses  darkness  to  refer  to  the  gloomy 
fht  of  Israel  as  it  seeks  to  recover  from 
J  exile,  and  light  when  he  speaks  about 
j  >e  of  future  restoration.  It  should  be 
ed  that  this  is  no  ordinary  light.  It  is  the 
ry  of  God  that  encircles  the  nation,  so 
]  isforming  it  that,  in  its  turn,  it  will  act 
■\  i  light  for  others. 

The  epiphany  or  manifestation  of 
j  d,  celebrated  on  this  feast,  is  frequent- 
I  haracterized  by  some  form  of  illumina- 
\  1:  the  glory  of  God  shines;  the  mystery 
ii  nade  known;  the  star,  the  light  which 
a  red  to  point  the  way  through  darkness. 

And  who  is  to  be  illumined?  Who  is 
j  ed  out  of  darkness?  For  whom  is  the 
J  id  news  of  Bethlehem  meant? 
I  :ryone!  According  to  Isaiah,  the  glory 
I  jod  will  shine  through  Israel  onto  the 
I  er  nations.  The  psalm  echoes  this. 
J  ording  to  Paul,  Gentiles  are  co-heirs 
I  he  revelation.  According  to  Matthew, 
j  magi  from  the  East  follow  the  star  to 
t!  child.  The  incarnation  illumines  us  all, 
I  hat  through  us,  God  can  turn  on  the 
1  t  for  others. 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 

l  aying  with  scripture 

j  »  Reflect  on  how  you  might  recommit 
|  'ourself  to  your  own  family,  to  the 
>  amily  of  the  church,  to  the  family  of 
•  all  humankind. 

H"  Think  about  ways  that  Mary  can 
ndeed  be  a  model  for  contemporary 

I  people. 

!•»  Pray  for  openness  to  God's  light 
j  and  for  the  courage  to  follow  wherever 

I I  leads  you. 
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CRD 


Cod's  Activity: 
j  The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  unique  9-month  program 
for  experienced  directors 
which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
PHONE:6i7-5i»7-z,i22  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  crda)crd.attbbs.net,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endured 
lan  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHIPPING  AND 
HANDLING 


DlSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
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